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PREFACE. 


Ir'N  presenting  this  Volume  to  the  public  we  make 
_/)  no  pretensions  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  and  dogmas  of  all  the  religions  dealt  with 
herein.  We  have  published  the  theses,  as  received 
from  the  Convention  Committee,  without  making  any 
alteration  or  adding  any  observations  on  them. 
The  editing  was  mainly  done  by  the  Committee  and 
we  had  very  little  to  do  with  material  alterations  in 
the  language  or  the  ideas.  Some  typographical 
mistakes  may  appear  here  and  there,  as  the  book 
had  to  be  hurried  through  the  press,  for  which 
we  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers.  Of  course 
the  preface  and  the  introductory  portions  are 
ours  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Committee  and  its  Chairman  for  having^  so  kindly 
permitted  us  to  publish  these  volumes.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume  contains  a  short  account  of 
the  religious  up-heavals  in  India  from  the  X'^edic  times 
and  also  of  the  conferences  or  conventions  held  from 
t'me  to  time.  The  Introduction  to  the  second  valumt- 
will  include  an  account  of  such  upheavals  outside 
I  ndia. 

Before  we  conclude,  however,  we  think  that  the 
Report  of  the  Convention  would  not  be  complete  it 
we  omitted  to  give  a  brief  history  of  how  the  idea  of 
the  first  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  was  worked 
out  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  those 
large-hearted  gentlemen  from  whom  we  received 
active  sympathies  and  encouragement.  We  com- 
mend the  readers  here  to  read  the  "The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention."  which  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  place  and  which  have  been  edited 
by  the  Committee  of  the    Convention. 

The   idea  of  this  Convention  first  originated  with 
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the  great  Swami.  Vivekananda  in  whose  name  our 
Society  sta/ids  and  had  remained  dormant  in  the  circle 
of  his  admirers  till  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Vivekananda 
Society,  Calcutta.  As  the  great  Swami  observed,  there 
has  been  more  blood-shed  in  the  name  of  religion  than 
anything  else.  To  put  a  stop  to  fanaticism  and 
bigotry,  to  preach  the  idea  of  religious  toleration  and 
also  to  Vie  of  service  to  those  organised  bodies  which 
are  working  with  the  same  end  in  view,  the  members 
of  the  Society  above-named,  in  meeting  assembled, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  on  the  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1908. 

1.  "That  the  most  fitting  manner  of  celebrating  in 
a  public  way  the  Birth-day  anniversary  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  will  be  by  holding  a  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  Calcutta,  in  which  the  different  sects  of 
all  the  Religions  of  India  will  be  represented." 

2.  That  the  members  be  empowered  to  give  effect 
to  the  above  resolution  by  forming  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  different  religious 
sects,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  making  a  com- 
plete success  of  the  undertaking  and  to  make  the 
movement  a  public  one,  to  transfer  the  management  ' 
of  the  whole  thing  to  the  Convention  Committee,  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed, 

3.  That  the  society  will  always  be  prepared  to 
help  the  Committee  in  every  possible  way  till  the  first 
Convention  is  over. 

Work  was  commenced  in  right  earnest  and  in  a 
short  time  the  members  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  :- 

1.  The    prominent    members    of    the    Sadharan 
Brahmo  Samaj  and  also  of  the  Devalay. 

2.  Mr.  A.  H.  Dharmapala,  General  Secy, 
Mahabodhi  Society. 

3.  Mr.  Munni  Maharaj  Sing  of  the  Sikh  commu- 
nity. 
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•     4,     Mr.  Matrumal,  of  the  Marwari  Association. 

5.  Mr.   Dhannu    Lai    Agarwallah    of  the    Saiva 
Association,  Setambari  Sect. 

6.  Mahasthabir  Purnananda  Bhikshu,  President, 
Buddhist  Math,  Calcutta. 

7.  Mr.  Madon,  the  author  of  a  paper  on    Zoroas- 
trianism. 

8.  Rev.  E.  A.  Cohen. 

9.  Mr.  J.  N.  Mittra  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

And  many  other  men  of  light  and  leading.     Some 
of  them  also  promised  to  join  the  committee. 

The  first  however,  to  encourage  the  members 
most,  were  Messrs.  Gaganendra  Nath  Tagore  and 
Abanindra  Nath  Tagore,  members  of  the  well 
known  Tagore  family  of  Calcutta  and  also  Mr. 
Tarakdas  Dhar  of  Bowbazar.  The  society  begs  leave 
to  acknowledge  its  heartfelt  thanks  to  them.  Mr. 
Saroda  Charan  Mitter  was  approached  at  this  stage, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  High  Court  Bench, 
Calcutta,  and  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  movement 
and  has  since  been  leading  it  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  He  has  left  the  Society  and  all  students  of 
comparative  theology  highly  indebted  to  him.  We  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Mitter 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  hard  and 
unselfish  work  that  they  did  and  the  interest  they 
took  to  make  this  idea  of  the  Society  thti  success 
that  it  has  attained.  We  fervently  hope  that  the 
Committee  will,  under  the  able  leadership  of  its  Chair- 
man, enlarge  its  scope  and  bring  into  existence  a 
Parliament  of  religions,  which  will  not  be  confined 
to  India  alone  but  will  move  round  the  globe  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  actual 
sitting  of  the  Convention,  a  well  known  Samiti  of 
Calcutta    which  has  since   ceased  to  exist,  volunteered 
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to  work  for  the  Convention  under  the  guidance  of  its 
Chairman  and  the  two  Secretaries  (who  were  also  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Vivekananda  Society).  So  perfect 
was  their  organisation  and  so  wilHng  were  they  to 
serve  that  they  were  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  all.  The  Society  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  them 
for  their  unselfish  work. 
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In  bringing  out  this  Volume  before  the  public  our  chief  aim 
has  been  to  see  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  theses,  which 
represent  the  different  religious  sects  in  India,  have  been  correctly 
set  forth.  To  secure  this  end,  the  proof-sheets  had  to  be  sent, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  theses-writers  themselves  after  the 
manuscripts  had  been  revised  by  the  Editorial  staff  of  the  Conven- 
tion Committee  ;  this  accounts  for  the  rather  late  appearance  of 
this  Volume. 

As  promised  in  the  Preface  to  Vol.  I,  we  have  made  an   attempt 
to   give   an   outline   of    the   evolution   of  religious    ideas    beyond 
India   in    our  Introduction  to    the   present  volume.     The   relation 
of  the  Aryan  religion   to  the   rest  of  the   religions   represented  in 
these  volumes  has  been  traced  out  side  by  side  with   their   indepen- 
dent  growths,    from    the  lives    and   sayings  of  the  Teachers  of  the 
respective  religions.     But  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject   and 
consequent   want   of  space  we  might  not  have  been  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  different  systems  of  religion  dealt  with.     We  therefore 
crave   the   indulgence  of  our  readers   for   any  short-comings   that 
might  have  crept  into  it. 

In  conclusion  the  Society  beg  to  offer  their  heart-felt  thanks 
to  the  public  and  the  press  who  have,  by  their  sympathy  and  support, 
encouraged  us  in  bringing  these  volumes  to  light  and  special 
mention  should  be  made,  in  this  connection,  of  the  names  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Durbhanga,  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Cossimbazar  and  Kumar  Narendra  Nath  Mitra  of 
Calcutta. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^,  WAY  in  the  dim  ages  of  hoary  antiquity,  when 
man  was  in  the  primitive  stage  of  human 
civilization  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  mighty 
voice  rose  in  India,  to  proclaim  the  eternal  truth,  which 
has,  since  then,  been  the  keynote  of  the  Indian  reli- 
gious life — ""Ekani  Sat,  Vtpra  Vahiidha  Vadanti" — 
That  which  exists  is  One  ;  the  Sages  call  It  variously. 
It  has  brought  solace,  not  to  India  alone,  but  to 
whole  humanity.  As  it  gained  in  volume  and  strength 
in  time,  in  it  we  read  the  pulsation  of  the  Indian 
national  life  that  has  expressed  itself  in  later  times 
in  those  wonderful  ideals  of  love  and  religious  toleration 
and  has  formed  the  very  beginning  of  the  subsequent 
conventions  of  religions  in  India. 

Centuries  after  centuries  rolled  on  before  we  come 
to  the  period  of  the  Upanishads  and  we  find  conferences 
of  different  faiths  held  under  the  guidance  of  inspired 
Sages  and  kings,  in  different  parts  of  India,  especially 
in  the  courts  of  the  Janakas.  The  result  was  that  the 
ancient  India  of  the  Upanishads  became  the  living 
land  of  religious  conventions,  whence  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  endeavours  of  the  truly  religious  hearts  to 
congregate  in  a  communion  of  brotherly  feeling,  for 
reciprocity  and  assimilation  of  ideas  and  better  mutual 
understanding.  High  as  the  Highest  Himself,  glo- 
rious as  Glory  itself  and  strong  as  Strength  herself 
are  the  bold  speculations  of  the  Upanishads.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  all  the  subsequent  religious  faiths 
of  Indian  origin  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from 
these  and  these  alone.  Herein  lies  the  whole  idea  of 
toleration,  the  recognition  of  the  unity  in  the  seemingly 
hopeless  mesh  of  variety — "Ekam  Sat,  Vipra  Vahudha 
Vadanti." 
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Centuries  again  rolled  on  and  we  find  in  the 
Pauranic  period,  the  theory  oj  Ishtam- — the  selection 
of  one's  own  ideal  of  the  Deity— thrown  as  a  challenge 
to  humanity,  with  such  vigour  that  it  forms,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  very  back-bone  of  Indian 
national  existence.  That  ideal  causes  a  differenciation 
between  one  person  and  another.  Amidst  such  con- 
flicting ideals,  however,  there  must  be  a  recognition 
of  the  underlying  principle — Ekam  Sat,  Vipra  Va- 
hiidha  Vadanti.  It  is  the  failure  to  recognise  this 
principle  that  has  always  set  back  the  course  of  human 
progress.  And  in  course  of  time,  it  really  so  happen- 
ed, that  the  ideals  of  love  and  toleration  were,  for  a 
time,  replaced  by  morbid  religious  hatred  and  intense 
jealousy.  India  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  to  accept 
and  which  to  reject.  Sri  Krishna,  the  mighty  Hero 
of  India  and  the  greatest  Preacher  of  harmony, 
appeared  at  this  critical  period  of  the  world's  religious 
evolution.  Amidst  the  din  of  battle  and  the  sound 
of  trumpets.  He  raised  His  voice  above  all  these  and 
boldly  declared,  ''Ya  Yatha  Mang  Prapadyanta^o.^ 
"Whosoever  comes  to  me,  through  whatsoever  form, 
I  reach  him.  O  Partha  !  all  men  are  struggling  through 
paths  which  in  the  end  lead  to  me."  He  preached 
that  great  principle  of  the  Vedas  in  a  new  light  and 
with  ereat  viaour.  India  became  acjain  harmonised. 
This  noble  principle  of  truth  and  toleration  has  per- 
meated, as  the  great  Swami  Yivekananda  observed, 
"the  whole  of  our  national  existence,  till  it  is  mingled  in 
our  blood  and  has  become  one  with  us  in  every  grain." 

Th^n  comes  in  the  Buddhistic  period.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  Swami.  "And  from  the  topmost 
crest  of  the  wave  that  deluged  India  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  we  see  another  glorious  figure,  and 
that  was  our  Gautama  Sakyamuni.  We  worship  Him 
as  God  incarnate,  the  greatest,  the  boldest  preacher  of 
morality  that  the  world  ever  saw,  the  greatest  karma- 
yogin  ;  as  a  disciple  of  Himself,  as  it  were,  the  same 
Sri  Krishna    came   to  show  how  to  make  his  theories 


practical."  With  the  multiplicity  of  religious  faiths, 
increased  the  utility  of  religious  conferences  and  when, 
after  the  life-long  preaching  of  that  mighty  soul,  the 
Lord  Buddha  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists,  his 
noble  teachings  had  reached  the  farthest  corners  of 
India,  we  come  upon  the  earliest  existence  of  such  a 
holy  gathering  held  at  Rajgir  (Behar)  in  B.  C.  543, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  Ajatasatru.  We  next 
come  upon  the  Vaisali  conference  fin  Muzafferpore)  of 
443  B.  C.  Again  in  255  B.  C.  was  held  the  famous  con- 
ference at  Pataliputra  (Patna)  under  the  guidance 
of  the  great  Buddhist  king  Asoka.  Kanishka  is 
reported  to  have  held  the  next  conference  in  78  A.  D. 
in  Jalandhar  (Punjab).  "As  late  as  the  7th  century 
A.  D.,  king  Harshabardhana  of  Kanyakubja  used 
to  hold  religious  conferences  at  intervals  of  every 
five  years.  Similarly,  the  Jains  used  to  convene 
religious  conferences  of  which  the  most  notable  one 
was  held  at  Mathura,  in  the  2nd  century  A.  D."* 

In  this  Buddhistic  period,  India  came  in  contact — 
thouofh  not  for  the  first  time — with  diverse  nation- 
alities  of  the  world.  The  noble  teachings  of  Buddha 
were  thrown  broad-cast  all  over  the  world  and  con- 
verts to  the  new  faith  were  made  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.  Every  action  is,  however,  followed  by  a 
reaction  and  this  is  one  of  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature.  No  wonder,  that  the  active  proselytism  in 
the  Buddhistic  faith  should  be  suddenly  arrested,  a 
few  centuries  after  the  passing  away  of  the  Founder, 
by  several  conflicting  causes  operating  together. 
Some  great  mistakes  were,  however,  committed  at  this 
period  for  which  India  is  paying  dearly  even  to-day. 
Buddha  was  himself  essentially  an  Indian  in  his 
thought  and  action.  Brisk  as  was  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  little  care  seems  to  have  been    taken    to 

•  Vide    the    President's  speech,  whicli     will    be    found   in   the  Report  of  the 
proceedings. 
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combat  the  outlandish  ideals  of  foreigners,  which 
therefore  unconsciously  coloured  the  preaching-  of 
later  Buddhism.  Amidst  such  a  complicated  state 
of  affairs,  selection  in  making  converts  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  .great  thing  needed.  More- 
over, a  gradual  adaptation  and  assimilation  of  the 
best  and  the  essential  in  an  old  faith,  to  suit  the  new 
light  of  the  new  faiths — -an  imperceptible  absorption 
in  the  society  of  a  progressive  soul  and  not  a  rude 
revolution  of  his  cherished  ideals,  by  means  of  a 
sudden  conversion, — ^has  always  been  the  golden  rule 
with  an  Indian  prophet  of  Truth.  The  latter-day 
Buddhists  appear  to  have  neglected  this  fundamental 
principle  in  their  later  preaching  and  the  result  was 
a  hopeless  ruin  of  the  whole  structure  of  Buddhism. 
For  the  time  being,  all  harmony  was  gone  and  the 
great  principle  of  the  Vedas    was  forgotten. 

In  this  dark  period  of  Indian  history,  about  the 
9th  century  A.  D.,  there  arose  that  young  and  gifted 
Brahmin  of  Malabar,  the  great  Sankaracharyya.  He 
held  religfious  conferences  and  fouoht  against  the 
influence  of  the  degraded  Buddhism.  He  showed  that 
the  essence  of  Buddhism  and  that  of  the  Vedanta  were 
not  very  different.  He  was  the  reconciler  of  the  Indian 
thoughts  to  the  great  principle — Ekam  Sat,  Vipr'a 
Vakudka  Vacianti. 

There   is   a   misconception  in  certain  quarters  that 
Buddhism  is  not  a  part   of  Hinduism,    but   a   religion 
different  from  the  parent-faith.     This,  however,  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.      Buddhism  has  ever   been   recog- 
nised  in     the     land   of  its    birth,    as    an    inseparable 
part     of  Hinduism.     Gautama    Buddha  is   one  of  the 
ten    Avatars    of  the    Hindus.      The    council    of  Sila- 
ditya,  Magasthenes' account  of  India,  Hiouen  Thsang's 
account,  and  even  the   great  council   of  Asoka,   a 
to    prove    that    Buddhism    was    as    much    a  par 
parcel    of    Hinduism,    as   Vaishnavism  or    Shak 
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now  Is.*  To  quote  Dr.  Hunter  f  "Buddhism  was  thus 
formed  into  a  State  Relio;ion  bv  the  Councils  of  Asoka 
and  Kanishka.  It  did  not  abohsh  caste.  On  the  con- 
trary, reverence  to  the  Brahmans  and  to  the  spiritual 
i^uide  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  o-reat  duties,  with 
obedience  to  parents  and  acts  of  kindness  to  all  men 
and  animals."  The  council  of  Siladitya  recognised 
the  image-worship  of  the  Hindus.  ^^  quote  the  same 
authority  again.  "On  the  first  day  of  the  council, 
a  statue  of  Buddha  was  installed  with  great  pomp  ; 
on  the  second,  an  image  of  the  Brahman  Sun-God  ; 
on  the  third,  an   idol  of  Hindu  Siva." 

The  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  not  foreiorn  to 
India.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Buddhism 
was  driven  out  of  the  land  of  its  birth  by  the 
sword.  There  might  have  been  local  persecutions 
here  and  there  of  degraded  Buddhism,  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  was  finally  absorbed  and  assimilated  in 
the  immense  body  of  the  parent-faith.  The  influence 
of  Buddhism  may  still  be  seen  in  the  practices  and 
observances  of  the  several  Vaishnava  and  other  Hindu 
relioious  sects  in  India. 

The  worst  forms  of  latter-day  Buddhism  indeed 
sapped  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Indian  nation.  The 
old  Hindu  ideals,  based  upon  thousands  of  years' 
experience  were  thrown  away.  Up  arose  in  this  period 
of  Indian  history,  the  great  Kumarilla,  a  Brahman  of 
Behar,  in  the  8th  century  A.  D,  He  was  followed  by 
the  great  Sankara  in  the  9th  century  A.  D.  As^'  the 
President,  of  the  first  Convention  of  Relioions 
in  India  in  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  observed, 
Kumarilla  and  Sankaracharyya  were  the  first 
preachers  who  recognised  the  utility  of  religious  con- 
ferences in  proper  forms. 

*  We  are  glad  to  note  here  that  the  first  notice,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  and  which 
was  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Convention,  to  news  papers  &c.,  places 
Buddhism  as  one  of  the  many  sects  of  Hinduism. 

t  Dr.  Hunter's  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  people,  1 2th  edition. 
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Mig^hty  was  the  task  of  Sankara.  He  had  to 
fii^ht  hard  against  the  revolting  ideas  of  the  Turanians 
and  other  non- Indian  races,  who  had  then  settled 
down  in  India.  Further,  to  save  his  New  India 
from  the  barbaric  on-slou^hts  of  aggressive  foreign 
ideals,  he  prohibited  social  intercourse  with  foreigners 
nnd'to  avoid  the  introduction  of  such  pernicious  ideas 
by  social  contact  with  the  outside  world,  he  fixed  the 
limit  of  Hindustan  i.  e.  the  limit  beyond  which  a 
Hindu  must  not  go. 

Reformer  after  reformer  followed  Sankara,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  Prominent  amongst 
them  was  the  brilliant  Ramanuja  who  rose  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  A.  D.  He  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  of  the  line  of  V^aishnavite 
reformers.  After  the  great  Buddha,  he  was  the 
first,  perhaps,  to  open  the  door  of  religion  even  to  the 
down-trodden  pariahs.  Within  a  century,  two  other 
great  reformers  arose.  Ramananda,  who  preached 
his  doctrines  in  northern  India  and  his  fiar-famed 
disciple,  Kabir,  who  carried  the  doctrines  of  his 
master  throuofhout  Benofal.  With  their  orreat  hearts 
they  embraced  all  and  rejected  none.  One  of  the 
sayings  of  Kabir  runs  thus  "Embrace  all  ;  hate  not 
any  name  of  the  Lord  ;  say  yea,  yea  to  all,  but  for  your- 
self, hold  on  to  your  own  ideal.''  And  again  "Search 
within  thine  own  heart,  there  is  the  Lord  both  of  the 
Musalmans  and  of  the  Hindus.  Behold  but  One  in  all 
objects " 

Within  a  century,  we  again  find  another  very  great 
religious  upheaval  in  Bengal  started  by  Srikrishna 
Chaitanya  of  Nadia.  His  Bhakti  (love  of  God)  knew 
no  bounds.  His  great  personality  moulded  the 
thought  and  even  the  language  of  Bengal.  Con- 
ferences of  diverse  faiths  were  held  here  and  there  to 
fiofht  acrainst  the  doctrines  of  Chaitanva.  But  he 
conquered  chem  all  by  his  intense  love  and  the 
power  of  his  great  personality. 
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About  this  time  another  reformer  of  fame,  Nanak, 
better  known  as  Guru  Nanak,  rose  in  the  Panjab. 
Like  that  of  Kabir,  his  faith  was  all-inclusive.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  great  Sikh  religion. 

About  the  year  1520,  Vallabha-Swami  rose,  to 
preach  in  Northern  India,  that  Mukti  or  salvation  can 
be  attained  even  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  if 
the  heart  is  kept  pure. 

Within  half  a  century  again,  we  see  another 
reformer,  the  well-known  Dadu  of  Ahmedabad, 
preaching  his  doctrines  at  Narain,  in  the  district  of 
Joypur.  About  this  time,  we  see  Akbar  holding 
religious  conferences.  It  is  evident,  that  the  great 
relicrious  teachers  after  Sankara  down  to  the  latter-dav 
reformers,  convened  religious  conferences  of  the  ex- 
isting faiths  in  India,  and  by  a  healthy  discussion  pre- 
sented each  one  in  its  best  light.  And  this  idea  was 
taken  up  with  almost  a  preacher's  zeal  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  under  whose  auspices,  Pundits,  Maulvis,*Sadhus 
and  Fakirs,  missionaries  and  other  religious  persons 
were  united  on  a  common  platform  for  religious  discus- 
sion. We  take  the  liberty  here  of  quoting  again  a  few- 
lines  from  the  Presidential  Address.  "In  more  recent 
times  reliorious  conferences,  better  known  as  Parlia- 
ments  of  Religions,  have  been  held  in  Chicago  and 
Venice,  and  occasionally  similar  conferences  are  held 
in  different  parts  of  modern  Europe.  Even  in  modern 
India,  our  religious  gatherings,  periodically  held  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  call  forth  vast  congre- 
tions,  of  which  the  greatest  are  the  Kumbha  Melas." 
We  may  add  here  that  even  socio-religious  movements 
here  and  there  for  social  reformations,  after  West- 
ern methods,  were  not  wanting  in  India  during  the 
the  British  rule.  It  is  the  glory  of  India,  that  such 
movements  even  had  to  be  carried  on  through  religion. 

Thus  there  has  been  a  series  of  religious  upheavals 
from  the  Vedic  times  down  to  the  present  day,  bring- 
ing   into    existence,    doctrines  and     faiths    of  diverse 
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character.  But  each  and  every  one  of  them 
(excepting  perhaps  some  of  the  socio-reHgious 
mov'ements  of  modern  times)  is  Hindu  ;  for  each  and 
everyone  of  them  recognises  the  great  principle 
of  the  Vedas  above  referred  to.  Thus  we  may  call 
the  Hindu  Indian  faith,  the  Vedanta  religion  or  the 
\'edic  faith.  The  word  Hindu  is  of  doubtful  origin 
and  does  not  express  the  whole  of  the  all-embracing 
and  the  all-inclusive  idea. 

It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  though  India  has  been 
producing  spiritual  giants  from  times  immemorial  and 
wave  after  wave  of  spiritual  thought  has  deluged 
the  land  from  time  to  time,  hatred  and  jealousy,  sec- 
tarianism and  biorotrv  have  come  tosrether  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  undermine  the  very  vitality  of  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  Rishis. 

But    the   causes    are    not   far  to  seek.     With  each 
great    religious    upheaval,    India  came  in  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  other  parts  of   the    world,  who  were 
then  in  a  verv  low  state  of  civilization.   With  alliances 
with    foreigners  in   the    Buddhistic    period,    of   which 
there    are  ample  historical  evidences  and  which     were 
stopped   by    Sankara,    India  imbibed    the    outlandish 
and  barbarous  ideas   of  religion.      It   is  not   that    the 
Hindu    race    could    not  otherwise  become  degenerate, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  degeneration  of  the    race    has 
been  largely  due  to  the  impress  of  those   foreign    and 
outlandish  ideals.     Those  ideas  had  to  be  refined  and 
re-Hinduised.     This    has    been    done  by  every  great 
reformer  and  the  process  is  still  going  on.      We    have 
not  the  space  here  to  deal  with  the   subject    in    detail, 
as  it  is    controversial.      But    the    fact    of   the    foreign 
impress    is    there    and    we   beg    leave    to  invite  anti- 
quarian scholars,  here  and  abroad,  to  unveil   the   mys- 
tery that    lies    over  this    problem    of    Indian   history. 
The    question    is   important    for    it    is    our    firm  con- 
viction   that    unless    and   until    the    past    history     of 
India  is    definitely    traced,     the    true    history    of    the 
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other  nations  will  ever  remain  in  darkness,  for  India, 
being  the  repository  of  all  sorts  of  ideas,  the  people 
have  retained  them  intact,  whereas  all  other  old 
nations  and  their  ideas  are  almost  extinct.  It  is 
only  with  the  help  of  Indian  history  that  we  can  trace 
the  psychological  and  the  mythological  history  of  the 
different  races  now  extinct. 

We  take  the  liberty  here  to  mention  as  a  passing 
remark,  that  instead  of  looking  down  upon  the  Hindu 
Puranas,  and  rejecting  the  entire  literature  as  fabulous 
myths  and  hence  useless,  we  may  greatly  profit  by 
them  if  we  study  them  even  from  a  historical  point  of 
view  only.  This  Pauranic  period  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  from  the  Ramayan  period,  though  the 
stories  might  have  been  compiled  thousands  of  years 
after. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  Puranas,  they 
clearly  show  how  the  degradation  of  the  Hindu  race 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  ideas  engrafted  upon 
them  from  foreign  sources,  and  they  point  clearly  to  the 
results  of  indiscriminate  intermarriage  of  Hindus 
with  foreigners.  This  is  the  legacy  the  Hindu 
Indians  have  received  by  allowing  foreign  blood  and 
outlandish  ideas  to  run  into  their  veins,  without 
taking  any  step  to  counteract  those  morbid  influences. 
The  darkest  period  of  Indian  society  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  from  the  chaos  that  followed  the  end 
of  Mahomedan  rule  and  this  state  of  things  has 
continued  ever  since.  We  have  not  the  inclination  here 
to  paint  the  hideousness  of  the  then  Indian  Society,  but 
one  thing  was  certain — that  if  Hindu  Society  were 
allowed  to  go  on  like  that  for  a  few  centuries  more,  its 
fate  would  have  been,  perhaps,  complete  annihilation 
or  total  extinction.  At  this  crisis  one  thing  was  greatly 
needed — the  regeneration  of  the  entire  Hindu  race. 
With  this  end  in  view,  reformer  after  reformer  arose  in 
different  parts  of  India  during  British  rule  and 
worked  after  the  ideals  of   western    societies.     AH   ©f 


them  had  great  hearts  and  all  of  them  had  one  end  in 
view — the  saving  of  Indian  Society  from  its  stupendous 
•  fall  and  uplifting  it  to  a  glorious  position.  Glory 
be  to  their  noble  attempts.  But  the  reforms  they 
attempted  to  introduce  were  the  result  of  western 
education,  and  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  imitate 
the  ideals  of  the  West  without  the  culture  of  Hindu 
Scriptures  and  ideals.  They  had  three  main  things 
in  view,  (i)  Female  liberty  (2)  Remarriage  of  Hindu 
widows  (3)  The  abolition  of  the  caste-system  prevalent 
amongst  Hindu  Indians.  The  first  two  did  not  affect 
the  masses  ;  for  they  have  them  from  a  very 
remote  time. 

The  Hindus  have  never  believed  in  reformation 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  in  the 
West.  As  Vedantins,  they  believe  in  evolution — 
assimilation  and  adaptation  of  new  ideas — and  not 
in  mere  imitations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  efforts  of 
these  reformers  for  nearly  a  century  have  not  produced 
the  desired  effect  on  the  Hindus.  Nevertheless, 
be  it  said  for  truth's  sake,  that  the  wave  of  reforma- 
tion started  by  them  put  a  great  hinderance  to 
the  strong  current  of  drunkenness  and  lust  and 
also  to  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  other  faiths, 
which  tended  to  become  a  fashion  of  the  day, 
amongst  the  educated  classes.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient  ;  for  the  majority  of  the  people — the  masses, 
with  their  traditional  ideals  degraded— remained 
unmoved.  The  vanity  of  western  education  reigned 
rampant  amongst  a  section  of  the  educated  classes. 
Thq  masses  began  to  be  looked  down  upon  as  un- 
educated fools.  Without  book-learning,  they  thought, 
there  was  no  hope  for  anyone.  Irreverance  to  "the 
traditional  ideals  and  book-learning  seemed  to  be  the 
sumum-boniun  of  the  lives  of  those  educated  men. 
These  facts  can  definitely  be  gathered  from  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Bigotry,  in  a  somewhat  polished 
form  was  the  result.  While  such  was  the  state  of 
affaips    in    India,    the    West    was   groaning  under  the 
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heavy  pressure  of  agnostic  and  atheistic  ideas.  Mill, 
Huxley  and  the  schools  of  philosophers  that  followed 
in  their  train,  in  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the'  other  the  latest  researches  and  discoveries  in 
different  branches  of  science  were  dealing  heavy 
blows  on  fanaticism,  superstition  and  bigotry  which 
had  been  tauQ-ht  as  the  essence  of  relioious  faiths 
here  and  elsewhere.  Relipion  and  religrious  ideals 
were  considered  by  many  as  useless  and  as  veritable 
burdens  to  the  human  brain.  It  was  not  Indian 
society  alone  that  was  in  a  chaos  but  the  degra- 
dation was  general  and  affected  almost  all  parts  of  the 
East.  Slowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  steadily  had 
the  degeneration  of  China  commenced.  The  doors 
of  the  other  parts  of  Asia  were  shut  up  against  all 
outsiders.  The  people  refused  to  take  the  novel 
experiences  of  the  outside  world  and  profit  by  them 
and  thus  found  themselves  unfit  to  cope  with  the 
new  ideas  imported  by  foreigners.  Materialism  and 
materialistic  ideas  thus  threatened  to  become  the 
future  ideals  of  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  conflict  of  spiritual 
ideals  all  the  world  over,  we  find  in  India,  near  the 
capital  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  within 
the  very  heart  of  materialism  and  unbelief  western 
vice  and  western  luxury,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
a  poor  young  Brahmin,  with  scarcely  any  book- 
learning  whatever,  undergoing  fearful  penances  for 
twelve  long  years  in  search  after  Truth,  under  the 
now  famous  Panchabati  tree  of  the  Kali  temple  at 
Dakshineshwar,  a  few  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
He  is  known  as  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa,  better 
known  in  some  quarters  as  the  Prophet  of  Dakshine- 
swar.  His  biographers  say  that  he  realized  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  within  himself  and  also  the 
spirit  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  and  in  fact  he  got  the 
vision  beatific  of  almost  all  the  religions  of  the 
world.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  we  find  spiritual 
men    of    diverse    faiths,    highly    cultured     men     and 
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men  of  wealth  and  position  sitting  at  his  feet,  with  all 
reverence,  to  quench  their  thirst  for  Truth  and  to 
learn  the  rudimentary  lessons  of  religion.  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  find  young  Narendranath, 
afterwards  Swami  Vivekananda,  mixing  with  men  of 
diverse  creeds  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  Spirit 
Divine.  Not  doctrines  or  dogmas,  theories  or  specula- 
tions, but  realization,  'being  and  becoming  and  nothing 
short  of  realization  would  satisfy  him.  Young 
Narendra  went  over  to  the  Paramhansa  and  received 
positive  replies  to  his  questions.  His  soul  became 
satisfied  and  full.      He  became  his  ardent  follower. 

Ramkrishna  Paramhansa  renounced  his  desire 
for  wealth  and  fame  and  indeed  his  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord.  He  showed  that  education  does 
not  consist  in  book-learning,  but  in  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  truths  contained  in  them  ;  that  education 
can  never  be  said  to  be  complete,  so  long  as  those 
truths  have  not  been  realized  ;  that  real  life  and  real 
power  are  not  in  wealth  and  position,  but  in  intense 
Vairagyavi*  (non-attachment)  ;  that  religion  is  not 
in  tall  talks,  but  in  practice,  in  realization,  in  'being 
and  becoming.''  The  life  and  teachings  of  this  man 
show  that  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  great 
principle  of  the  Vedas — Ekam  Sat,  Vlpra  Vahudha 
V adanti—T\\2X  which  exists  is  One,  the  sages  call 
It  variously — and  that  holding  fast  to  one's  own  ideal, 
one  should  not  only  sympathise  with  the  faiths  of 
others,  but  should  learn  to  become  positively  helpful  to 
one  another.  His  prayers  to  God  as  "Mother  ! 
destroy  in  me  all  idea  that  I  am  of  a  superior  caste 
and  that  my  brother  is  low  and  a  pariah  ;  for  dost 
Thou  not  exist  in  ever  so  many  forms  ?"  And  his 
sayings  as    "The    Lord    has   become   these  varieties. 

*  Vairagyain  is  non -attachment  or  resignation.  Tyag  is  renunciation  or 
giving  up  of  all.  The  latter  is  in  many  cases  the  effect  of  the  former.  Vairagyaw 
is  mental.  Tyag  is  rather  material.  One  may  have  Tyag,  but  may  not  have 
Vairo.oyam  and  vice  versa.  The  word  renunciation  is  used  sometimes  to  mean 
7j'a^  and  sometimes  Vatragya/)i  a.n6   sometimes  both. 
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He  has  become  this  universe"  show  that  his  is  not 
only  the  doctrine  of  universal  toleration  but  also 
that  of  spiritual  oneness,  or  in  other  words,  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race,  nay  even  of  the  whole 
universe. 

As  observed  by  the  great  Swami  Vivekananda, 
"The  world  is  waiting  for  this  grand  idea  of  universal 
toleration.  It  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  civilization. 
Nav,   no   civilization  can  oo  on  orrowino-  before  fanati- 

^       ^  o  o  o 

cism  stops  and  bloodshed  stops  and  brutality  stops. 
No  civilization  can  begin  to  lift  up  its  head  until  we 
look  charitably  upon  each  other,  and  the  first  step 
towards  that  much-needed  charity  is  to  look  charitably 
and  kindly  upon  the  religious  convictions  of  each 
other.  Nay  more,  to  understand  that,  not  only  should 
we  be  charitable  towards  each  other,  but  positively 
helpful  to  each  other  however  different  our  religious 
ideas  and  convictions  may  be."  And  again  "The 
second  s^reat  idea  which  the  world  is  waiting^  to  receive 
from  our  Upanishads  is  the  solidarity  of  this  universe 

Thus  we  find  solidarity  coming  inspite  of  itself. 

Even  in  politics  and  sociology,  problems  that  were 
only  national  twenty  years  ago,  can  no  more  be 
solv.ed  on  national  grounds.  They  are  assuming  huge 
proportions,  gigantic  shapes.  They  can  only  be 
solved  when  looked  at  in  the  broader  liofht  of  inter- 
national  grounds.  International  organizations,  interna- 
tional combinations,  international  laws  are  the  cry  of 
the  day.  That  shows  the  solidarity.  In  science,  every 
day  they  are  finding  out  that  view  of  the  matter.  You 
speak  of  matter,  the  whole  universe  as  one  ma.3s,  one 
ocean  of  matter,  in  which  you  and  I,  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  and  everything  else,  are  but  the  names  of 
different  little  whirlpools  and  nothing  more.  Mentally 
speaking  it  is  one  universal  ocean  of  thought,  in 
which  you  and  I  are  similar  little  whirlpools,  and  as 
spirit.  It  moveth  not,  It  changeth  not  ;  It  is  the  One 
Unchangeable,  Unbroken,  Homogenous  Atutan."  It 
is   with    the    object    of   helping    to    bring    about    the 
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realization  of  the  two  grand  ideals,  that  the  Society- 
came  forward  with  the  idea  of  holding  such  a  conven- 
tion. 

There  were  religious  and  socio-religious  move- 
ments in  India  in  the  last  century,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Raja  Rammohan  Roy,  Maharshi  Deben- 
dra  Nath  Taeore,  Keshub  Chandra  Sen,  the  Vener- 
able  Shaligram  Sing.  Mr.  Ranade,  Swami  Daya- 
nanda  Saraswati,  the  Venerable  Agnihotri  and 
many  others  and  the  movements  started  by  them 
have  produced,  the  different  sections  of  the  Brahmo 
Samaj  movement,  the  Radhaswami  sect,  the  Arya 
vSomaj  movement  and  the  Deva  Somaj  movement. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  West  witnessed 
great  upheavals  in  social  and  political  matters. 
Gigantic  organisations,  which  are  yet  the  marvels 
of  the  world,  took  place  in  the  West.  But  a 
world-wide  movement  like  the  holding  of  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  at  least  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  organised  body  or  of 
organised  bodies  co-operating  with  one  another, 
has  become  absolutely  necessary  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  create  a  real  spirit  .of  universal  brother- 
hood and  religious  toleration.  The  world  needs  it, 
the  times  require  it.  The  genius  of  the  Americans 
conceived  the  idea  of  holding  such  a  Parliament. 
This  orreat  and  orrand  move  of  the  Americans  towards 
furthering  the  cause  of  humanity  did  not  indeed 
become  permanent  but  God  bless  their  noble  attempt 
all  the  same,  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  cause. 

f. 

The  Vivekananda  Society. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
RELIGIOUS  IDEAS  BEYOND  INDIA. 

'HILE  India  had  been  witnessing  powerful  reli- 
gious upheavals  from  remote  antiquity,  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  not  been  wanting  in  great 
convulsions  of  religious  thoughts  and  ideals  from  times 
immemorial.  The  resultant  of  these  movements  is  the 
world  of  to-day.  Time  has  come  when  a  compara- 
tive study  of  these  movements  is  greatly  needed  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy,  broad-hearted 
ness  and  toleration  amongst  peoples  professing 
the  various  creeds.  We  believe  reliofious  conventions 
will  go  a  great  way  to  bring  about  this  wished-for 
end  and  will  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  many  a  desire  to 
search  after  truth. 

In  talking  of  the  religious  movements  of  the  past 
beyond  India,  we  shall  have  to  refer  again  and  again 
to  the  dim  India  of  the  past"^  as  well  as  to  the  India 
of  more  modern  times.      It  must    be    stated  clearly  at 

♦  "To  ascertain  the  original  home  of  the  Aryan  race  is  still  a  puzzle 
with  antiquarians.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  proceed  on  imaginary  grounds 
and  set  up  theories  extinguishing  the  glimpses  of  light,  which  are 
obtainable  from  ancient  records,  about  the  pre-historic  period  The 
Rigvedas  which  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  record  in  existence,  do 
not  anywhere  mention  that  the  Rishis  and  the  people,  who  chanted 
the  hymns  to  the  infinite  powers  of  nature,  had  come  from' any  place, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  so  called  Bramhavarta^  between  the  river 
Saraswati  (Sarsooti)  and  Drishadwati  (probably  Caggar  or  Ghaggar  in 
Ambala  and  Sirhind)  both  of  which  originally  flowed  from  the  Hima- 
layas, but  are  now  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  Rajputana.  If  it 
were  a  fact  that  the  Indian  Aryans  had  migrated  from  beyond  the 
Indus,  some  reference  to  their  original  home  (so  dear  to  man)  where- 
ever  it  might  have  been,  would  naturally  have  appeared  in  the  numerous 
^w^/aj  wherein  the  simple  habits  and  customs  of  that  primitive  race  have 
been  described   with  almost   childlike  simplicity.     In  most  of  the  oldest 
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the  outset,  that  at  such  a  distant  period,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  accurately  the  dates  and  birthplaces 
of  those  great  personages,  excepting  perhaps  of  a  very 
limited  few,  who  had  been  the  directors  of  human 
thoughts  and  human  activities.  Amongst  such,  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  refer  only  to  a  few  great  names. 

Two  contrary  ideas  appear  to  have  been  domi- 
nating the  human  mind  in  its  attempts  to  grapple  with 
the  mystery  of  the  Universe.  In  the  one,  we  discern 
a  recognition  of  unity  as  the  underlying  principle 
The  two  ruling  goveming  the  apparent  multiplicity 
concepts.  and  variety  in   the    universe — the  One 


Sanskrit  Scriptures  and  epic  poems,  we  find  allusion  made  to  the  great 
Deluge,  which  washed  away  the  older  creation  except  Baivaswata  Manu, 
who  was  saved  from  the  flood  in  a  ship.  The  Satapatha  Brahmana  of 
the  Rigveda  gives  an  interesting  legend  about  the  Deluge  and  describes 
how  Manu  built  a  ship,  at  the  instance  of  the  Divine  Fish,  who  had 
apprised  him  of  the  approaching  calamity  and  tied  her  to  the  horns  of 
the  Fish  and  landed  her  on  the  Himalayas,  after  the  flood.  According  to 
the    Mahabharata,    Manu  embarked    in  the    ship  with  the   seven    Rishis 

'the  same  story  is  reproduced  in  the    Matsaya,  Bhagavata  and  Agni 

Puranas.'     (Dawson's  Class.  Die.  Hind.   Myth.^.     The  Srimat  Bhagabat 

has  the  following  Ch.  3.  Bk.  I.    ' when  the  ocean  deluged  the  earth  in 

Chakshusha  Manantar,  he  appeared  as  a  Fish  and  saved  Baivaswata 
Manu  in  a  ship  like  earth  (in  miniature).' 

According  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved 
from  the  Deluge  by  an  ark,  which  rested  on  mount  Arrarat.  It  thus 
appears,  that  two  progenitors  of  the  present  human  race  were  saved 
from  the  deluge  by  adopting  the  only  possible  means  of  escape  frQm 
water  (viz,  a  boat  or  ship)  in  two  different  countries. 

Unless  facts  are  found  to  discredit  the  authority  of  these  oldest 
records  of  the  human  race  on  the  point  in  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  so  called  Indian  Aryans  descended  from  Baivaswata  Manu, 
and  had  their  original  home  in  the  south  Himalayan  tract  and  extended 
in  the  course  of  time  over  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  descendants  of  Noah  spread  over  Western  Asia.  In  the  absence 
of  any  substantial  data,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  that  Noah  and  Manu  were 
identical  and  the  same,  a  theory  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  tenable. 
From  Manu  are  derived  the  words  ''Manushya'  ''Manuja'  and  '■Manava\ 
which  means  man.     The  word  ';«a«'  itself  points  to  the  same  origin." 

Vide  the  footnote  on  the  word  'The  Aryas'  in  "A  Note  on  the 
Ancient  Geography  of  Asia  (compiled  from  Valmiki  Ramayan)  by 
Mr.  Nobin  Chandra  Das,  M.A. 

In  the  post-Vedic  period,   Afganistan  was  also   included  in  the  Anci- 
.  ent  India. 
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the  root  of  the  many — the  One,  the  only  reality.  The 
so-called  many  are  but  the  infinite  ways  in  which  the 
One  is  manifesting  Itself.  But  the  One  is  ever  One, 
nothing  can  take  away  its  character  of  Oneness  or 
Fullness  ;  it  is  Purnam,  the  Whole,  the  ever  Whole — 

W^^WiTT^ra  45l*4^T^^*4(d.  Regarded  from  this  view 
point,  the  so-called  world  with  all  its  relativities,  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  pains  and  pleasures,  days  and  nights  &c., 
is  but  a  chimera,  and  the  goal  of  all  human  activities 
is  but  the  realization  of  man's  own  identity  and  in- 
separable character  from  this  basic  Unity. 

The  second  idea  is  that  there  are  two  distinct 
entities,  one  being  opposed  to  the  other,  though  each 
of  them  seems  to  be  infinite  in  its  own  way.  All  that 
is  good  or  develops  into  what  is  good  in  creation, 
proceeds  from  one  of  these  two  entities,  while  the 
other  is  the  progenitor  of  all  that  is  evil  and  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  chaos  or  the  disorder  that  is  in  the 
universe.  The  one  is  the  presiding  deity  of  over  all 
is  spiritual  ;  the  other  is  the  supreme  ruler  of  all 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

We  propose  to    designate    the    first   of  these  two, 
as    the  Aryan  idea  and  the  second  which  recognises  a 
Aryan  and  ne-      fundamental    duality    behind  the  world 
Ai^y^"-  system  as  the    ;/^-Aryan    idea    i.e.,  the 

idea    which    is  not   Aryan.     Scholars    have    classified 
races  from  philological  and  other  points  of  view.     We 
have  nothing   to   do    with    those    classifications   here. 
We  do  not  care  much  whether  the    Aryans  came  from 
Central  Asia  or  from  the  Arctic  regions,  whence    they 
migrated    into    different    lands.     On    the    contrary,  it 
is  possible  that   there    had    been  races 
as  suie°a^ guide "°o     of  different    types    in    different    places 
trace    history,    as     and  in   different    climates,    like  the  na- 
tural   divisions    of  plants   and  animals 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  and  that  the  Aryans  were 
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the  orioinal  dwellers  though  not  the  only  dwellers, 
of  the  India  of  the  past.  It  may  also  be  stated  that 
they  ventured  to  travel  to  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  globe  to  preach  their  unique  idea  of  Oneness. 
We  think,  philology  is  not  the  surest  guide  to  trace 
the  orio-in  of  races.  Natural  religion  is  essentially  a 
human  phenomenon  ;  so  also  is  speech.  If  therefore 
natural  religion  can  be  the  same  everywhere,  would 
it  at  all  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  words  express- 
ino-  universal  human  concepts  e.g.,  father,  mother, 
brother  &c.,  should  have  a  striking  phonetic  resem- 
blance in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  ?  The  simi- 
larity of  many  other  words  might  have 
Theories.  \;)QQXi  due  to   the    interchange   of  ideas 

consequent  on  the  intermingling  of  races.  It  seems 
also  plausible  that  the  Aryans,  being  the  first  race 
advanced  in  power  and  civilization,  became  the 
teachers  of  other  races  and  this  fact  can  be  held  to 
explain  a  good  deal  of  similarity  that  is  noticeable  in 
the  ways  in  which  various  peoples  try  to  explain  their 
ideas  in  language.  To  us,  therefore,  the  best  course 
is  to  approach  the  problem  of  human  classification 
from  the  standpoint  of  ideas,  which  is  perhaps  the 
broadest  principle  to  take  one's  stand  on. 

The  idea  of  Oneness  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Vedas.  Even  in  the  Rigveda  sanghita,*  which  is  only 
the  prayer  portion  of  the  Vedas,  this  idea  of  Oneness 
pervades  the  whole  book.  There,  the  Sun,  the  Fire, 
and  other  great  forces  of  nature  are  worshipped  as 
different  personalities.  But  these  personalities,  in  each 
The  idea  of  ^^^  every  case  have  been  idealized, 
oneness  in  the  Each  devotee  chose  his  own  ideal  and 
^^^^^^'  tried  to  realize  the    Infinite    or   the   One 

through    his   own    ideal  ;    for   there    was     no     clash 
amongst  the    worshippers  of  different  ideals.     There 

*  The  Rigveda  is,   according  to    most    scholars,    the  oldest  record  of 
the  Aryans.     Some,  however,  suppose  the  Sam  Veda  to  be  the  oldest- 


was  no  fight  for  tribal  gods.  The  Vedic  prayers  are 
not  the  utterances  of  the  uncultured  Aryan  peasant 
bards  ;  they  had  far  outreached  that  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Each  prayer  breathes  purity  and  strength.  Each 
breathes  the  idea  of  Oneness.  This  idea  of  Oneness 
has  found  a  clear  expression  in  that  memorable  text — 
Ekam  Sat  Vipra  VaJuidha  Vadanti  (there  is  but  One, 
the  sages  call  It  variously).  The  climax  is  reached 
in  the  Upanishads.*  There,  we  find,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  an  attempt  of 
the  human  mind  to  become  one  with  that  which  is 
Truth  itself,  which  is  Knowledge  itself  and  which 
is  Infinite  (Satyam,  Jnanam,  Anantam).  It  is  the 
first  attempt  of  the  human  mind  to  lose  itself  into  That 
which  is  beyond  all  limitations  and  beyond  all  condi- 
tions, before  Whose  Majesty  even  time  and  space 
vanish  into  nothingness.  Words  cannot  express  It, 
mind  fails  to  reach  It,  yet,  through  thoughts  and 
words,  must  we  struggle  to  realize  this  state.  Two 
words — Atman  and  Brahman — have  been  used  to 
convey  Its  meaning. 

Thus  while,  in  this  period  of  the  Upanishads,  the 
Aryan  intellect  had  been  soaring  infinitely  high,  a 
discordant  note,  distinct  and  emphatic,  was  discernible 
in  certain  quarters.  It  was  the  voice  of  Virochana 
virochana  and  and  his  followers.  Called  the  Asuras. 
i"^"^^-  Indra     and  Virochana    went     out    for 

meditation.  Being  unable  to  realize  Atman  or  Self, 
they  both  enquired  about  Its  nature.  On  being  ex- 
plained, Indra  understood  it  to  mean  the  Uncon- 
ditioned and  Absolute  to  be  Brahman  or  -Atman 
and  again  went  out  for  meditation  to  realize  this  ideal. 
Virochana,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Atman  or  Self  to 
mean  one's  own  body.  So  matter  and  material  pros- 
perity, he  took  to  be    his    ideal.      Indra    realized    that 

*The  Upanishads  are  the  real  Vedas.     They  are  called  the  Veda-shir 
or  the  head  of  the  \'edas. 
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everything  in  the  universe  as  of  one  substance  was 
one  and  unchangeable.  He  became  one  with  Life 
itself  and  thus  became  immortal.  Virochana  sought 
for  what  is  mutable  and  opposed  to  Oneness  and 
thought  in  vain  that  this  would  lead  him  to  immor- 
tality. We  find  a  repetition  of  the  self-same  idea  even 
in  the  Puranas.  During  the  churning  of  the  ocean, 
the  nectar  which  gives  immortality  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Indra  and  the  Devas,  while  the  Asuras  strive  for  it 
in    vain.      In    the    story   of    Indra  and 

The     schism      in       -ir*         i 

the  rdigious  world.  Virochana,  we  may  notice  a  growing 
The  Devas  and  the  tendency  towards  a  split  of  opinion  in 
matters  spiritual  which  culminates  at 
last  in  the  formation  of  two  rival  parties,  one  of  which 
comes  to  be  known  as  that  of  the  Devas  while  the 
other  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Shukrachaiya, 
passed  under  the  name  of  the  Asuras.  These  two 
classes  oria;inatinor  from  a  difference  of  ideas,  we  have 
chosen  here  to  designate  as  the  Aryans  and  the  ne- 
Aryans  respectively. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  A  sura  in  the  Rig- 
veda  meant  sometimes  'streng^th'  and 
sometimes     "the     giver    of     life".      It 

underwent    a    reproachful    meaning     after   the    strife. 

Probably  it  had  then  begun  to   apply  to   one  who  was 

not  Sura  (Deva)  i.e.,  'the  shining  one.' 

India  is  a  vast  country  and  the  Aryans  were  not 
the  only  people  who  had  made  their  home  here.  There 
had  been  other  peoples  dwelling  in  the  land.  They 
often  interfered  with  the  worship  of  the  Aryans. 
Most  of  the  prayers  in  the  Rigveda  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  Aryans  against  the  depradations  of 
those  primitive  and  inimical  races. 

We  find  the  story  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Devas  and  the  Asuras  in  the  Avesta  of  the  Parsees 
also.     It  seems  that  the  w^- Aryans  of  India  came  into 
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Aryans  and  ne-  social  relationship  with  the  Aryans. 
Aryans  in  social  re-  We  learn  from  the  Puranas  that  many 
^^^'°"'  of  the  ;^^- Aryans    had    Aryan    fathers. 

These  were  called  the  Rakshas,  the  Asuras,  the  . 
Daityas  &c.  They  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Aryans 
and  used  to  get  favours  and  benedictions  from  them. 
But  they  seldom  recognised  the  idea  of  Oneness  of 
the  Vedas.  This  very  fact  is  corroborated  by  the 
Avesta  of  the  Parsees*  who  had  retained  many  of  the 
Aryan  ideas  and  were  far  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
than  other  «^-Aryan  races. 

The  names  of   the    gods    in    the    Avesta    have    a 
striking   similarity  with    those  in    the  Rigveda.     The 
'Soma'  of  the  Vedas  is  the  'Homa'  of  the  Avesta.   The 
'Mithrd    of   the     Avesta    means     'friend'.      'Mithrd 
brings  light  on  earth.    The  Sanskrit  Mitra  also  means 
friend.     Mitra  is    the    Sun-god    in   the  Vedas.     The 
names    'Indra,'    'Varuna'  &c.    are  also  to 
and^theASa.^     t>e   fouud   in   the   Avesta,    though    there 
Indra  and  the  Daevas  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  opprobrium  and  have  a  status  assigned  to  them 
far  below  that  of  the    Devas  of  the  Aryans.     Thirty- 
three  in  number  are  the  gods  in  the  Rigveda.   Thirty- 
three  are  the  guardian  angels  in  the   Yasna  portion  of 
the  Avesta,  to  sustain  and    protect  the  religion  estab- 
lished by    Ahitra  Mazda  and  preached  by  Zarathush- 

*  Indra  and  his  followers  were  known  as  men  of  At7na-Buddhi 
(knowledge  that  the  Self,  as  distinguished  from  the  body,  is  all  in  all). 
The  Asuras  were  men  of  Dehatma  Buddhi  (knowledge  that  identified  the 
body  with  the  self  and  consequently  gives  the  first  place  to  the  body 
and  its  enjoyments).  We  le^rn  from  the  Ramayana  and  th^  Puranas 
that  the  Asuras,  Rakshas  &c.  disliked  the  idea  of  living  the  life  of 
Urdha-retas  (the  practice  of  self-control,  develoved  into  a  life  of 
celebacy  or  absolute  continence  devoted  solely  to  the  realization  of  the 
highest  truths),  which  has  always  been  considered  to  be  the  ideal  life 
for  an  Aryan  from  the  Vedic  times  (cf.  Rigveda  1,71,3).  It  is  perhaps 
for  this  that  the  Asuras  were  known  as  men  of  Dehatvia- Buddhi. 

Mr.  Modi,  a  writer  of  one  of  the  theses  on  Zoroastrianism  (the  full 
report  of  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  I)  says  that  Zoroastrianism  does 
not  enjoin  celebacy  &c. 
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tra.  In  the  Rigveda,  in  5, 1 1,6,  we  find  the  following, 
"Oh  Fire  !  Thou  hadst  so  long"  dwelt  hidden  in  caves 
and  forests  ;  the  Angirasas  have  discovered  Thee. 
Oh  Angiras,  Thou  procreatest  Thyself  with  great 
energy  and  hence  they  call  Thee  the  child  of  Shakiz,'" 
(Energy  or  Strength).  In  the  Gat  ha  portion  of  the 
Avesta,  Spitania  Zarathushtra  directs  his  followers  to 
look  upon  the  Angras  with  respect  and  reverence. 
For  the  Angras  were  well-versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
Fire-worship,  The  ancient  Iranians  called  themselves 
the  followers  of  Ahura  Mazda.  Ahura  is  the  Assttr, 
as  Homa  is  the  Soma  of  the  Vedas.  The  word  Ahura 
Mazda  means  the  Omniscient  Lord  of  Existence. 
We  cannot  definitely  say  whether  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  had  been  so.  To  trace  the  origin 
of  any  idea,  we  must  first  go  into  the  etymology  of  a 
word.  For  by  it,  we  can  make  out  what  the  original 
conception  was  of  the  word  i.e.  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  first  used.  The  idea  of  God  with  the  ancient 
Iranians  was  that  He  was  All-knowing  and  that  He 
was  the  Lord  of  Existence.     The  idea  had  developed 

from  Nature  to  Nature's  God.  So  two 
the  Asur'aT  °^      distinct  entities  are  here  recognised,  God 

and  Nature.  Without  God,  Nature  would 
be  in  chaos,  for  God  is  its  Lord.  The  idea  of  Oneness 
in  the  sense  we  have  used  above,  is  not  to  be  found 
here. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  idea  of  Oneness 
found  in  some  Mandals  of  the  Rigveda  is  of  later 
development,  as  is  most  natural  in  the  evolution  of 
thought.  Such  an  argument  is  the  result  of  some 
pre-conceived  notion.  They  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Aryans  were  mere  shepherds,  just  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  civilization  who  were  struck  with  awe  by  the 
tremendous  forces  of  nature  and  worshipped  them.  It 
is  certain  that  the  idea  of  Oneness  had  not  developed 
in  a  day.      But  unfortunately,  we  have  got  only  a  poor 
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record  of  the  pre-Vedic  civilization  scattered  here  and 
there  in  some  of  the  Puranas.  There,  in  the  Rigveda 
is  the  idea  of  God,  the  Creator  and  the  Destroyer,  the 
All-knowing  Lord,  the  Ruler  over  Nature  and  Her 
Laws.  There,  in  the  Rigveda  is  the  idea  of  Oneness 
also.  The  former  idea  as  recognised  there  has 
been  taken  only  as  the  relative  aspect  of  that  One  as 
has  been  discussed  and  explained  in  later  times  in  the 
Vedanta  philosophy.  The  ideas  of  duality  and  of  One- 
ness are  both  to  be  found  in  the  Upanishads  also. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  outgrown 
the  primitive  state  of  civilization,  even  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  used.  They  had  learnt  to  build  palaces 
and  had  learnt  to  build  sea-going  vessels.*  They  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Astronomyf. 
They  knew  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  was 
not  unknown  to  them.  They  could  fight  both  on  land 
and  sea,  could  build  forts,  and  had  even  female  warriors. ;{: 
They  perfectly  knew  the  use  of  gold.§  We  can  go 
on  adding  proofs  upon  proofs  to  show  that  the  Vedic 
Aryans  had  attained  to  a  state  of  civilization,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  call  primitive. 

One  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  god  of  Fire 
runs  thus,  "The  Omniscient,  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, luminous  with  many  sparks,  the  possessor  of 
power  and  the  giver  of  nutrition,  reveals  the  deathless 
&c."  This  is  from  the  3rd  Mandal,  25,3  of  the  Rigveda. 
No  such  idea  is,  however,  found  in  the  ist  Mandal. 
But  from  this,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  idea  in  the 
3rd  Mandal  is  of  later  development.  For,  whereas  the 
Rishi  in  the  3rd  Mandal  is  Viskzvamitra,  the  Rishi 
of  many  a  5?/>^/«    addressed    to    Fire   is   by    his    son 

*  Rigveda,  I,  ^5,7  ;   I,  48,3  ;  I,  182,  5  &c.  &c. 

t  Do         I,  25,8  ;  I,  164,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15  &c.  &c. 

X  Do         1,34,6?  1.404;  1,41.3;  I,  116,3,15  &c.  &c. 

5^  Do         I,  126,2,3,4  ;  I,  162,2  &c.  &c. 
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Madhuchhanda,  who  again  is  the  Rishi  of  many  other 
Siiktas  even  of  the  9th  Mandal.  The  Rishi  of  one  of 
the  Suktas  in  the  loth  Mandal  is  Kaushika,  the  great 
The  successive  g^^nd  father  of  Madhuchhanda.  So  is 
Mandais  of  the  Rig-     the    case  with  many  Other  Rishis.      If 

LlS.ivc"3  aTc"  "■« .  foUo*.  "P  this  line  of  investi- 
gressive  develop-  gation.  which  has  Unfortunately  not 
^^^^'  been  observed  by  many,  we   shall    be 

convinced  that  the  consecutive  Mandals  are  not  the 
products  of  a  progressive  development  of  thoucrht. 
The  idea  of  Oneness,  as  we  have  said,  is  unique  with 
the  Aryans  and  is  to  be  found  nowhere  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  earlier  times.  We  do  not 
mean  any  reflection  upon  any  race.  We  only  say 
that  the  mode  of  thinking  with  the  //^--Aryans  had 
been  different  and  apparently  opposed  to  the  charac- 
teristic Aryan  way.   The  Avesta  bears  testimony  to  it. 

Let  us  now  examine  for   a    moment   a    few  words 
used  in  the   Rigveda   and  see  what  they  meant,  when 
they  came  into  use.     We    find    the    word    Aditi  even 
The  words,  Adit,     i^i    the   first    Mandal    of  the  Rigveda. 
and  Diti  in  the  Rig-      Now    this   word  -  is    derived  from    the 
^^  ^"  root     Dita    which     signifies    limitino', 

cutting  up  and  dividing  ;  so  Aditi  means  ''that  which 
cannot  be  limited,  cannot  be  cut  up  and  cannot  be 
divided" — the  one  indivisible' Unity  beyond  all  limita- 
tions. Thus  Aditi,  whether  a  "product  of  abstract 
reasoning"  or  not,  is  surely  not  "the  visible  Infinite, 
visible  with  the  naked  eye,  the  endless  expanse,  beyond 
the  clouds,  beyond  the  sky",  as  Max  Muller  opines. 
For  that  would  leave  it  out  of  all  relations  with  its 
correlative  Diti  which  coming  from  the  same  root 
means  the  finite,  the  limited  and  hence  the  manifested 
universe.* 


*  The  reader  should  here  note  the  significance  of  the  Aryan  concep- 
tion of  the  Devas  as  the  children  of  Aditi,  while  the  Asuras  and  others 
are  all  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  Diti. 
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It  is  only  when    the   Aryans   had    preached    their 
ideas  to  other  nations  that  we  find    the  highest  religi- 
ous ideas  amongst  them.     Take  for  instance  the  Logos 
of  the    Greeks.       Logos    at    first    simply    meant    the 
thought  embodied    in  a    word   or  sound.      Heraclitus, 
who  lived  about  B.C.    460,    started  the    theory  of  the 
Logos.     According    to  him   the    Logos    was  rather  a 
T,,      ,  ,,       mode   or  law  according^  to   which    Fire 

The     Logos— the  »  ... 

idea  borrowed  from     acts.      i  he    theory    developed    m     Its 
the  Aryans.  meaning  in  the  hands  of  Philo,  a  con- 

temporary of  Jesus  (B.  C.  20 — A.  D.  60),  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  new 
meaning  given  to  the  Logos  or  Word  was  taken  up 
by  the  Neo-Platonists  of  later  date  and  this  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  philosophers  who 
lived  in  Alexandria  and  Greece  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  'i^'}^'^. 

" there   seems   to    be  some  kind  of  evidence  that  an  Indian 

philosopher  had  once  visited  Athens  and  had  some  personal 
intercourse  with  Socrates.  That  the  Persians  came  to  Greece  and 
that  their  sacred  literature  was  known  in  Greece,  we  can  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Zoroaster's  name,  as  a  teacher,  was  known 
perfectly  well  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  that  in  the  third 
century  B.  C.  Hernippus  had  made  an  analysis  of  the  book  of 
Zoroaster.  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  {^Science  of  Language, 
I,  p.  280).  As  Northern  India  was  under  Persian  sway,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  not  only  the  Persians,  but  the  Indians  also,  came  to 
Greece  and  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  Greek  philosophers. 
There  is  one  passage  which  certainly  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Euseibius  (Prep.  Ev.,  xi,  3)  quotes 
a  work  on  Platonic  philosophy  by  Aristocles,  who  states  therein 
on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  that  an  Indian 
philosopher  came  to  Athens,  and  had  a  discussion  with  Socrates. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  excite  our  suspicion,  and  what  makes 
the  statement  of  Aristoxenes  more  plausible  in  the  observation 
itself  which  this  Indian  philosopher  is  said  to  have  made  to 
Socrates.  For  when  Socrates  had  told  him  that  his  philosophy 
consisted  in  inquiries  about  the  life  of  man,  the  Indian  philo- 
sopher is  said  to  have  smiled  and  to  have  replied  that  no  one 
could  understand  things  human  who  did  not  understand  things 
divine.  Now  this  is  a  remark  so  thoroughly  Indian  that  it  leaves 
on  my  mind  the  impression  of  being  possibly  genuine."* 

♦  Theosophy  or  Psychological  Religion — (Lecture  III) — Max  MuUer. 
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We  here  quote  another  author. 

"In  the  most  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindus,  the  Vedas,  we 
find  the  idea  of  Logos  most  clearly  expressed.  There  are  many 
Sanskrit  words  used  in  the  Vedas  which  signify  that  Divinity  is 
the  Lord  of  speech  or  word,  the  Lord  of  thought  and  reason  or 
Logos.  For  instance,  Brihaspati  is  a  Sanskrit  compound  word 
which  we  read  often  in  the  Vedas.  Brihas  comes  from  the 
Sanskrit  root  verb  £rih  or  Barh,  meaning  to  break  forth  or  drive 
away  :  from  the  same  root,  Latin  Verbiim  ^nd  English  Word 
can    be  derived  ;    and    Pati    means    Lord    or    Father.      Therefore 

Vrihaspati  means  the  Lord  or  Father  of  word.  A  synonymn  of 
Brihaspati  is  the  Sanskrit  Vachaspati — Vachas  or  Vak  (the  same  as 
Vox)  means  word.  So  Vachaspati  also  means  the  Lord  or  Father 
of  word  or  speech.     In  Brihadaranyaka   Upanishad,    we    read    Vak 

Vat    Brahman,   'The    word   was  Brahman'  or  the  Absolute.' * 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  the  Mimangsa  philosophy 
also.  Shabda-BraJwia  means  'The  word  is  Brahman' 
and  out  of  this  creation  comes.  Says  Max  MuUer  in 
his  lectures  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

"There  is  one  more  passage,  perhaps,  the  most  decided,  which 
has  not  yet  been  considered  in  connexion  with  this  conception  of 
Language  and  reason  as  a  creative  power  and  as  a  power  for 
sustaining  and  pervading  the  world.  It  occurs  in  the  ^Nlaitrayana 
Upanishad  vi,  22,  where  we  read  'Two  Brahmans  have  to  be  medi- 
tated on,  the  word  and  the  non-word.  By  the  word  alone  is  the 
non-word    revealed.'     Here    we    have    again    the    exact-counterpart 

of  the  Logos    of   the    Alexandrian    schools From    all    this 

it  seems  to  me  tliat  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  the  same  line 
of  thought,  which  after  a  long  preparation,  found  its  final  expression 
in  Philo  and  later  on  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  was  worked  out  in 
India  at  a  ?nuch  earlier  time,  starting  from  very  similar  beginnings 
and  arriving  at  similar  results.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a 
borrowing  on  one  side  or  the  other."t 


^  The  Word  and  the  Cross  in  Ancient  India  By  Swami  Abhedananda. 

t  Inspite  of  the  efforts  of  Western  scholars  to  deny  the  influence 
of  Indian  thoUi.'ht  on  other  lands  and  especially  on  Greece  to  which  the 
West  is  indebted  for  her  art  and  civilization,  their  wonderful  perseverance 
and  scholarship  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  great  religious  ideas 
came  into  existence  in  those  lands  only  after  they  had  come  into  contact 
with  India.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  scholars  now  and  then 
indirectly  contradict  their  own  statements. 
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We     fear    we    have    diLrressed    a    little    from    our 
subject.      But  this  has  been  done   only   to   show    that 

The    Asuras     ^^^    ^*^^^   ^^  Oneness    had   been    unique 
andtheDevas—     with     the    Aryans.       It    was    developed 
c  ism.  during    the    period  of    the    Upanishads, 

but  it  did  not  find  favour  with  a  certain  class.  The 
result  was  a  social  disruption  which  split  up  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Indian  people  and  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  Devas  from  the  Asuras.  The  new 
party  of  the  Asuras  in  course  of  time  completely  fell 
off  from  their  Aryan  brethren,  and  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  there  arose  a  great  man,  who  drew  round 
himself  the  scattered  multitude  of  the  Asuras  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  thought  and 
the  leader  of  a  new  society.  This  was  the  great 
spitama  Zoro-  Spitama  Zoroaster.  The  society  founded 
^*^"'  by    him    grew    in    importance  and  power 

and  began  to  spread  its  influence.  Zoroaster  taught 
his  people  to  believe  in  Ahuramazda  whose  nature 
included  two  principles,  "Spentamainu"  and  "Angra- 
mainu,"  the  Creative  or  the  good  force  and  the 
Destructive  or  the  bad  force.  Fire  was  to  him  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  and  hence  it  was 
also  the  symbol  of  Divinity.* 


*  "In  the  ancient  Gathas,  there  is  no  trace  as  yet  of  a  personal  con- 
flict between  Orniazd  and  Ahiriman  (Spentamainu  and  Aq^aramainu)... 
...He  (  Zarathushtra  )  solved  this  question  (  of  the  origin  of  Evil  ) 
philosophically  by  the  admission  of  two  primeval  causes,  which  though 
different  were  united  and  produced  the  world  of  material   things    as    well 

a?   that   of  the  spirit That  Angaramainu  was  not  conceived  then  as 

a  separate  being  opposed  to  Ahuramazda.  Dr.  Haug  has  proved  from 
Yasna  XIX.  9,  where  Ahuramazda  is  mentioning  thtse  two  spirits  as 
inherent  in  his  own  nature,  though  he  distinctly  called  them  the  'two 
masters,'  (Payu)  and  the  'two  creators.'  But  while  at  first  these  two 
creative  spirits  were  conceived  as  only  two  parts  or  ingredients  of  the 
Divine  Being,  this  doctrine  of  Zarathustra's  became  corrupted    in   course 

of  time   by   misunderstanding    and    false    interpretations This    is 

Dr.  Haug's  explanation  of  the  Dualism  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
.A.vesta  and  of  the  constant  conflict  between  God  and  Devil  which  we 
see  for  instance  in  the  first  fargard  of  the  Vendidad." — Theoaophy 
or  Psychological  Religion-Lecture  vi.  Max  Muller. 
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When  and  where  this  separation  took  place  is  not 
certain.  It  might  have  been  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  present  India,  in  Iran,  as  many  suppose. 

The  Zoroastrians    were  called   the    Asuras.     The 
word    Asura,    as   we   have  seen,  was  at  first  used  in  a 
The     Asuras     S^^^  sense.  Later  on  it  got  an  opprobrius 
and  the   Assy-     meaning.   It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  because 
"^"^'  the   Zoroastrians    came    in    contact     and 

perhaps  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Assy- 
rians.* From  these  Assyrians  sprang  the  Abraha- 
mites. 

The  arrangements  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Parsis 
go  to  prove  that  they  had  been  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  Assyrians.  ''The  order  in  which  the  Vas^s 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Parsis  follows  exactly 
the  order  of  the  Shirozah,  which  is  the  proper  intro- 
duction to  the  Yasts."  And  again,  "the  very  idea 
of  the  Shirozah,  that  is  to  say,  the  attribution  of  each 
of  the  thirty  days  of  the  month  to  certain  gods  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Semites  :  The 
tablets  found  in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  contain 
an  Assyrian  Shirozah,  that  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Assyrian  gods  that  preside  over  the  thirty  days  of 
the  month."!  We  also  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
writings  of  Kuenen. 

"Use  has  also  been  made  in  another  way  of  the  accounts 
relating  to  the  original  dwelling  places  of  the  Israelites  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  peculiar  character  of  their  religious  notions.  My 
meaning  will  become  clear  to  the  reader  at  once,  if  he  call  to 
mind  what  has  Ijeen  written  by  Tiele,  de  gods  dieusi  van  Zaratkustra, 
p.  p.  281,  seq  and  especially  p.  p.  302-4,  where  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  preceeding  discussion      After   deducting  what    has 

♦  "Out  of  the  land  went  forth  Ashur  and  builded  Ninevah''  etc. 
The  Bible  Old  Test.  Gen.  10.  11  These  lands  were  called  the  lands 
of  Ashurs  There  are  other  strong  evidences  to  show  thnt  the  Assyri;ins 
bore  the  appealation  of  Ashur.  This  Ashur  in  India  was  known  possibly 
as  Asura. 

t  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  The  Zend-Avesta.  Part  II.  Max  MuUer. 
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evidently    been    borrowed    by    the    Jews    from    the     Persians     and 

Jahvism,  which  is  not  to  be  explained   by   the   intercourse   between 

the  two    nations   in    historical    times,    but  seems  to 

Probability    of     point    to    a   common    origin   of  the    two     religions. 

gin  ofXrr"reli'     'Tiele  in  accordance  with    Spiegel  {Erati    Das   Land 

gions.  Zwisclien    dem   Indus  und  Tigris    p.p.  274-90),  finds 

ill  particular,  many  points    of   contact    between    the, 

second  narrative  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  (Chap.  II,  4  seq)  and  the 

ideas  of  the  book  Bundesh  as  to  the  first  men  and  their  dwelling  place. 

He  deduces  from  this  in  conclusion,  that  at  one  time  the  progenitors 

of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Perso-Aryans  lived    together    in  Iran  ;    that 

there     a     religion     arose    which    supplanted^;?   the    religion    of    the 

Hebrews  and  the  old  Aryan  religion  of  the  Persians,    and    after    the 

separation    of   the    two    peoples,  became  developed  in  each  of  them 

in  a  different  manner  ;  that  this  religion    was    purified    fire-worship, 

as    can    still    be  gathered  with  suflficient  certainty  both  from  the  Old 

Testament    and   from   the    Zend-Avesta.     Similar   ideas   were     put 

forward     before     Ewald     and     Renan  ;    comp.     also    A.    Reville, 

Remerques  sur  le  rayounement  de    la   race    aryetine   a    la    surface   de 

r Europe   (Versl   en    Mt;d.    der.    Kon.    Akad.  Van  wet.  Afd.  Letter. 

Kunde  Vol.  viii  47-68)".  t 

Various  dates  have  been  assioned  to  Zarathushtra 
raneins:  from  B.  C.  800  to  B.  C.  ;.ooo.  As  a  friend 
of  one  king  Vistaspa.  he  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
his  mission.  From  the  Puranas  we  learn  that  the 
fiofht  between  the  Devas,  which  had  beo"un  in  some 
very  remote  period  continued  for  ages,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  We  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  Avesta  also.  The  ceremony  of  wearmg  a 
holy  thread  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Rigveda. 
We  do  not  find  it  even  in  the  Govil  Grihya  Sutra. 
The  Avesta  and  The  first  mention  of  it  probably  is  made, 
the  Puranas.  jn  the  Askiva/ayan  Qj^ihya  Sutra.     This 

ceremony  had  been  regarded  by  the  Parsees  as 
important,  perhaps,  from  the  beginning.  From  the 
Puranas,    we    learn    that    our   earth  once  assumed  the 


*  Mr.  Kuenen,    however,    is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  new    religion 
supplanted  the  Semetic  faith. 

+  The  Religion  of  Israel. — Kuenen  vol.  I. 


form  of  a  cow  through  the  fear  of  one  king  Prithu.  * 
In  the  Avesta,  the  cow  has  been  represented  as  the 
symbol  of  earth.  If  we  remember  right,  Zoroaster 
met  with  one  Vyasa,  as  we  learn  from  Jamaspi.  f 
Now.  we  find  the  name  of  V'yasa,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Mahabharata. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Vyasa  in  the  Ramayan. 
All  this  therefore  comes  to  the  Pauranic  period. 
We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
connection  between  Zarathushtra  and  Shukracharya. 
the  preceptor  of  the  Asuras  of  the  Puranas. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  is  as  yet  available  which 
enables  us  to  ascertain  exactly  whether  Zarathushtra 
flourished  before  the  Ramayan  period.  But  the 
Upanishads  establish  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  viz.  the  Devas  and 
the  Asuras  had  already  commenced.  Whatever  may 
that  be,  we  have  it  from  the  Ramayana  that  India 
once  more  came  into  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
There  we  find  in  the  time  of  Rama  that  troops  were 
sent  to  the  four-quarters  of  the  globe  by  Sugriva, 
the  chief  of  the  Tribe  of  Monkeys  and  the  Tribe 
of  Bears  in  quest  of  Sita.  In  this  connection  we  beg 
to  remind  our  readers  that  a  great  religious  upheaval 
took  place  in  India  by  the  magnetic  personality  of 
Rama,  who  is  even  now  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  God  by  the  Hindus. 

So  the  troops  were  collected 

"From  many  a  sea  and  distant  hill 
From  rock  and  river,  lake  and  rill, 
Some  like  the  morning  sun  were  bright 
Some  like  the  moon,  were  silver-white  : 
Those  green  as  lotus-fibres,  those 
White-coated  from  their  native  snows." 

Griffiths  Trans,  B  iv.  40. 

*  This  legend  is  related  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  (vide  Chap.  3.  Part  I.) 

+  We     have     not   been   able   to   procure   that  book   befor*  this  was 
sent  to  the  Press. 
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"The  reader  will  notice  here  the  different  complexions  of  tl - 
various  Vanar  tribes  who  hastened  to  Kishkindha  in  response  t 
the  summons  of  king  Sugriva  ;  the  white  and  light  complexion 
of  the  wild  races  inhabiting  the  Himalayas  and  the  connectcf 
ranges  contrast  with  the  brown  and  sombre  and  dark  complexion: 
of  the  tribes  of  Central  and  Southern  India  with  the  yellow-browr 
races  of  Burma,  Siam,  Malaya  Peninsula  and  Malaysia."* 

Now  then,  the  troops,  were  asked  to  search  for 
the  consort  of  Rama  in  Java-dwipa  (Java  and  its  ad- 
Kama's  troops  joining  islands).  They  were  to  search 
beyond  India.  j^  ^^  islands  near  the  shores  of  the  sea 
called  Ikshu,  constantly  roaring  with  high  waves  and 
subject  to  strong  winds.  Near  the  sea,  they  were  told, 
they  would  find  some  giant-like  Asuras.  but  they  must 
try  to  cross  that  sea  and  find  an  entrance  into  the  Red 
Sea,  after  which  they  would  find  a  huge  building  dedi- 
cated to  Garur,  the  prince  of  birds,  f    This  simply  means 


;i. 


*  A  note  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Asia  : — Mr.  Nobin  Chandr; 
Das,  M.  A.  The  historical  character  of  the  Ramayana  has  been  shown,  by 
Gorresio,  an  Italian  translator  of  the  epic  and  by  Griffiths  whose  sweet 
rendering  of  the  epic  into  English  is  truly  wonderful. 

The  above  quotations  from  Griffiths  are  all  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Nobin 
Chandra  Das's  book  cited  above. 

t  Vide  Valmiki  Ramayan,  Kishkindha  Kanda  Ch.  40.  There  ha.'i 
been  a  transposition  of  verses,  as  elsewhere  and  as  has  been  noticed 
by  many  a  scholar.  The  rendering  of  the  word,  'Lohit-Sagaram"  in 
original  by  Griffiths  as  'whose  waves  are  red'  is  not  happy.  For  the.i 
the  use  of  the  word  "Rakta-Jalam"  in  original  becomes  superftous 
The  Red  sea  is  certainly  meant  by  the  word  Lohit-Sas^aram.  Tht 
Red-sea  is  still  called  by  the  name 'Lohit-Sagar' in  Indian  vernacular - 
The  very  mention  of  Asuras  living  in  those  parts  and  the  mention  nt 
the  temple  of  the  monarch  of  birds,  Garur,  go  to  prove  that  no  othe' 
land  than  a  coast  of  Africa  is  meant.  We  fail  to  understand  why  sortie 
scholars  take  this  journey  to  mean  the  passage  through  "the  vast-ocear 
with  gulfs  and  bays,  studded  with  an  infinity  of  islands,  which  separate.' 
\h^  Old  ixovc\\.\\&%o  zzW&A  New-world- •'Xht.  Pacific." 

In  the  Rigveda,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  bird  being  worshipped  as 
a  god  and  in  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  Aryan  literature,  the  bird  has 
never  been  represented  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity.  The  idea  of  the  birl 
king  Garur  represented  as  a  vahan  (vehicle  or  carrier)  of  the  god  Vishn  i 
is  simply  a  departure  in  the  line  of  thought  of  the  Aryans.  The  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  such  an  idea  must  therefore  be  sought  for  else- 
where. According  to  Vishwakosh,  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  vulture  as  God,  as  is  indicated  by  the  Greek  name  Aigupto^  {>i 
that  country.     A  beaked   headed   winged    man  is   found  in  the  As^ytian 
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that  the  journey  was  through  the  Arabian 
^^^^'         sea  to    the  Red    sea  and    thence    to   the 
coast  of  Egypt  or  some  other  part  of  Africa. 

The  troops  were  also  asked  to  search  for  Sita   be- 
yond lands  and  seas,  when,  said  Sugriva, 

"Your  wandering  glances  will  behold 
Mount /afa-mpa  {i)  bright  with  gold." 

Griffiths  Trans.   B.  iv  40. 

"Then  the  abode  of  the  Serpent-God  Ananta*  is 
spoken  of  and  after  it  up  rises  the  ^olden 

In  America.  ^  ^  ^y  (f       . 

mount     baumangsa  ;     the     sun     navmg 

statues.  Many  of  the  Assyrian  gods  were  turned  into  devils,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  Sismist  party.  The  Assyrian  beaked  headed  wint^ed 
celestial  being  was  turned  into  an  angel  of  messenger  by  the  Jews. 
Latterly  under  the  Sarasans,  the  idea  of  messenger  was  left  out  and  Pari 
(Par  =•  wing)  or  winged  man  was  introduced.  Amongst  the  Greeks, 
the  Divine  messenger  was  Mercury  with  two  feathers  at  his  heel. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Aryan  literature,  a  Divine  messenger  or  a 
Celestial  being  is  without  wings  and  it  is  only  amongst  the  Semitii: 
Schools  that  the  conception  of  a  Divine  Being  was  with  wings  ;  foi  where- 
as the  Aryan  gods  are  going  up  to  and  coming  down  from  heaven  by 
their  spiritual  power,  the  Semites  are  doing  the  same  throu<jh  physical 
appliances  (wings  &:c).  The  idea  of  wingedness  was  therefore  intro- 
duced into  India  by  an  outside  nation  and  was  retained  only  in  a 
limited  sense  and  never  got  hold  of  the  national  mind. 

Besides  the  winged  beaked  headed  man,  there  were  in  the  Assyrian 
statues  human  faced  winged  horse  and  winged  lion.  It  is  an  interesting 
study  to  find  how  the  conception  of  the  winged  horse  was  retained  by 
the  Jews  (Semitic)  and  how  it  was  converted  into  the  ''Borak'  of  Moham- 
mud  (also  a  Semite)  and  how  the  Bengal  nursery  stories  of  Pakshiraj 
horse  was  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans,  but  has  no  authority  in 
the  Puranas  ;  or  how  the    Buddhist   conception  of  a  celestial  messenger 

(^^^re  ^f^^t  ^^g^i:),    though    serving    the    purpose  of  the  Christian 

,  angel  in  some  respect  is  not  to  be  found  with  wings. 

(l)  '■'■Jata-rupa  means  gold.  Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  gold 
producing  mountains  of  China  or  of  Mexico^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pcean. 

The  word  Makshik  (  ?n1%^  )  also  means  gold,  the  name  Me.xico  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  tribes  of  gold  miners  who  called 
themselves /1/^.i'iVrt  or  Azteca.  ■••"  Jata-rupa—Tht  Ancient  Geography 
of  Asia. —  Mr.  Nobin  Chandra  Dass  ma. 

,,       *  '■'■Ananta  (the  infinite)   is   the  great    Serpent  God,  who    is    said  to 

(hold   the    universe   on    his    hoods    and   was    the    symbol    of  the  sky: or 

infinite  space,  studded  with  the  starry    and    planetary  systems.     Allusion 

has  probably  been  made  to  the  region  of  serpents,  of  whom   the  Dragon 


[)assed  by  Jdmbu-Divipa  on  the  north  and  arriving 
at  that  summit,  again  becomes  visible  to  the  dwellers 
of    /ambur-DwipaJ' 

Ancient  Geography  of  Asia  by  Mr.  Nobin  Chandra  Dass,  M.  a. 

is  smybolic  of  China,  and  the  largest  species,  known  as  Boa,  abound  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  believed  .to  be  the  land  of  the  antipodes, 
or  Naga-loka,  the  coimtry  of  the  serpents.  Serpent  worship  was 
known  in  Ancient  America  as  in  India.  Mr.  Squier  in  his  "Serpent- 
Symbol"  observes  that  the  idea  existed  in  America.  The  great  country 
of  the  Aztecs  was  encircled  by  a  serpent  grasping  its  tail,  and  the  great 
calendar  stone  is  intwined  by  serpents  bearing  human  heads  in  their 
distended  jaws.  The  principal  god  of  the  Aztecs  was  Tonac-atle-coatle, 
which  means  the  serpent-sun.  The  Mexican  Quet-Zal-coatle  was  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  serpent."  K.  Basu.  Quoted  from  the  foot-note 
of  Mr.  Nobin  Ch.  Das's  Ancient  Geography  of  Asia.  We  quote  the 
following  from  the  "History  of  Christian  names  by  the  author  of  'Land 
marks  of  history'  &c."  Volume  II,  Section  IX.  The  Serpent.  "Either  from 
terror  or  from  a  shadowy  remembrance  of  the  original  translation, 
the  implanted  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  man  has  often  resulted  . 
in  a  species  of  worship. 

The  North  believes  in  \.\i&  /ormangando  or  Midgardsorn,  the  serpent 
that  encircled  the  world  and  was  one  of  the  monostrous  progeny  of 
Zis/^/... Another  serpent  named  Srafnir,  lies  coiled  round  the  root  of  the 
world-tree  of  knowledge.  Even  till  late  in  the  7th  century  the  Lombards 
had  a  golden  image  of  a  viper  to  which  they  sacrificed  until  St.  Barbatus 
recovered  them  from  the  heathenism  into  which  they  had  relapsed. 

In  general,  hovvever,m  the  Teutonic  legends,  dragons  are  the  guardians 
of  treasure  and  the  victims  of  heroes  ;  either  being  actual  reverbera- 
tions of  the  Greek  myths  of  Python  slain  by  Apollo  and  the  Hydra 
by  Hercules  or  else  being  independent  legends,  suggested  by  the  innate 
perception  of  the  strife  between  the  seed  oi  the  woman  and  the  serpent 
or  by  the  fossil  remains  of  gigantic  Saiirians  or  even  by  some  scion 
of  the  monostrous  serpent  brood  sigurd,  Theodorica,  Beo-Wulf,  are 
all  serpent  slayers.  St.  Georges  legend  took  up  the  allegory  in  a 
Christian  aspect  and  even  the  maiden  and  the  child  are    found  in  saintly 

imagery,     destroying    and    leading    away   the   conquered   monoster 

One  species  of  ships  among  the  Northern  were  called  serpents.  Lind 
is  another  name  of  serpent.  The  German  dragons  were  called  lind- 
wurners... Korse  poetry  considered  it  a  compliment  to  compare  a  gaily 
dressed  lady  to  a  glistening  serpent  and  thus  the  idea  seems  to  have 
passed  from  the  reptile  to  the  woman" 

In  the  Rig-Veda,  we  find  incantations  against  snake-bites,  &c.  But 
nowhere  were  snakes  considered  as  gods.  The  line  of  thought  of  the 
Aryans,  as  we  find  in  the  Rig-Veda  was  towards  Oneness.  In  the 
Aranyakas  we  find  this  corroborate^.  The  same  line  of  thought 
culmmating  to  its  highest  pitch  is  found  in  the  Upanishads.  We  cannot 
definitely  say  how  the  idea  of  j-^^/^«/-worship  crept    into   the   Ramayan. 
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:L;!i:The  troops  were  also  asked  to  go  to  Burma,  and  to 
^''"    '    ,  the  Malayas.  They  were  to  enter  into  the 

To  Ceylon.  ,  /  ^  i      a     •  i 

heart  oi  Central  Asia,  to  the  regions, 
known  and  unknown.  Thus  were  the  troops  sent  in 
batches  in  different  directions. 

Dr.  John  Fraser,  l.  l.  d.  writes  in  the    Polynesian 
Journal,  vol.  IV,  December  1895,  ^^  follows  : 

"Further,  the  earliest  population  of  Ceylon  was  Dravadian  and 
pre- Aryan,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  is  so  still — of  the 
same  race  as  the  dark-coloured  people  who  now  occupy  most  of 
tfte  Indian  countries,  south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and 
especially    on    the   Coromondel    and    Malabar   Coasts,  from  which 


R>"tTie  statute  of  Nimrod,  discovered  in  Niniva  (vide  Layords  Book), 
Nimrod,  is  represented  as  a  man  with  twisted  beards,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lion  and  in  another  a  serpent.  Possibly  the  serpent  was. 
considered  as  a  deity  by  the  Assyrians  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  in  the  hand  of  their  king.  In  the  Jewish  Books,  we  find,  serpent 
is  represented  as  a  symbol  of  Satan.  When  a  man  changes  his  religion, 
the  gods  of  the  former  faith  become  the  devil  of  the  new  faith. 

So  the  introduction  of  the  serpent  worship  into  India,  (it  may  be 
suspected)  was  the  result  of  the  connection  of  the  Aryans  with  the 
Asuras.  But  then  the  Nag-loka  (the  abode  of  serpents)  is  still  believed 
to  be  the  antipodes  since  the  days  of  Ramayan. 

Max  Muller  in  his  introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  points 
to  traces  of  similarity  in  the  religions  and  even  in  the  languages 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  worlds  which  he  thinks  was  due  to  some 
pre-historic  migrations  from  Asia  to  America.  Mr.  Tilak,  in  his  Artie 
Home  in  the  Vedas,  says  that  the  Aryans  had  been  at  the  polar  regions, 
at  about  B.  C  9000.  His  evidences  are  gathered  mostly  from  the 
Avesta. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  revolution  of  thought  had  taken  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Upanishads.  The  very  name  of  the  Upanishad  implies 
that  they  were  the  products  of  conferences  or  as,  Max  Muller  says, 
•'the  outcome  of  'sittings*  or  'gatherings  "  The  thoughts  contained  in 
the  Upanishads  are  very  bold  and  bespeak  a  high  order  of  civilization. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Aryans  came  in  contact  with  the  outside  world 
to  preach  their  ideas.  We  exchange  our  thoughts  and  goods  together  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  prehistoric  migration  spoken  of  by  scholars 
took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Upanishads.  The  story  of  the  great  schism 
told  in  the  Avesta  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Upanishads. 

Whatever  mitjht  have  been  the  cause,  this  idea  of  Serpent-worship, 
like  the  idea  of  the  Vulture-worship  has  never  taken  hold  of  the  national 
mind  in  India.  In  both  the  cases  they  occupy  a  subordinate  position, 
Garur  is  the*  Vahan  or  the  carrier  of  Vishnu*  the  thousand  hooded 
Ananta,  the  bed  of  Vishnu. 
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many  immigrants  must  have  originally  come  to  Ceylon.  In  the 
forests  of  these  islands  are  the  Veddhas,  a  still  earlier  black  race, 
rude  and  untarned,  who  are  thought  to  be  akin  to  the  blacks  of 
Australia.  The  Dravedian  tribes  of  the  Deccan  and  southern 
India  are  descended  from  that  black  race  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  India  before  the  Aryans  came  in  ;  and  some  ethnologists 
believe  that  portions  of  that  black  race  were,  by  the  Aryan  invasion 
of  India,  driven  onwards  into  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Indonesia, 
and  Ocenia  and  that  the  Melanesians  near  our  shores  are  their 
modern  representatives 

The    tide   of   migration    flowing   on   the    one  hand,  to  the 

east  and  south  east    from    India  into    Further   India  and    what    is 
The  Indian  pri-     now    called    the    Malaya    Archipelago  ;   and  on  the 
mitive  «^-Aryan     other,  from  India  to  Ceylon    West   and    South-west 
migrations.  j^jq    j^g   Maldives   and   onwards    to    Madagascar^ 

where  the  reigning  language  is  well-known  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
so-called  Malay o- Polynesian  family.  Southern  India  would  thus 
be  an  apex  of  a  triangle  representing  by  two  of  its  sides  the  south- 
eastern, and  south-western  direction  of  the  same  mixture  of  Pali 
and  Dravadian  dialects.  It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  in  any 
other  way  than  this  to  account  for  the  presence  of  a  language  in 
Madagascar,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  clearly 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Samoa  in  the  middle  of  the  South 
Seas — 1 20  degrees  of  longitude  apart."* 

We  beg  only  to  point    out    to    the    all-absorbing 
character    of   Rama,    who    the    builder    of     empires, 
The  migrations     without    the    least    greed    for    wealth   or 
due  to  Rama's     name,    the    maker    of  kings,  without  the 
influence.  \edi.^i  desire  to  interfere  with  the  liberties 

of  any  one — ^clasped  in  embrace  the  primitive  ne- 
Aryans  of  Southern  India,  his  friends,  his  dis- 
ciples— who,  the  monarch  of  monarchs,  coveted  not 
the  gold  of  Ceylon  or  the  lands  of  Sugriva  or  even 
his  own  kingdom — we  point  out  to  this  great  charac- 
ter to  explain  for  the  tidal  wave  of  Aryan. thought 
invasion  that  deluged  the  world  for  centuries. 

The   onward  progress  of  the  Aryans,  they  say  had 
been  marked  by  the  displacement,  the  desolation  and  the 

_ ^ — - 

*  Quoted   in    "A    note   on   the   Ancient   Geography     of   Asia"    by 
Mr.  Nobin  Chandra  Das  M.  A     (Appendix  I.) 
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•_!j     '.  .:        dispersement  of   the  primitive  races,  then 
ri,"cei  ■  not^'d^s^     dwelHog    in  India,  from  the  land  of  their 
persed  by  brute     birth.     But,  this  is  Corroborated    neither 
i.'J:  by;-;;  by   facts,  as  stated  in  the  Vedas  and   the 

Ptirahas,  nor  supported  by  any  evidence  from  outsi  de, 
by  that  comparative  study  of  literature  which  is  the 
true  test  of  history.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  Aryans  had  never  interfered  with 
their  rights  and  liberties  unless  the  ;z^-Aryans 
had  been  the  aggressors.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  «^- Aryans  of  India  thrived  and 
multiplied  and  did  not  become  extinct  under  the 
Aryans  who  have  been  living  with  them  from  the 
time,  when  history  tries  in  vain  to  have  a  peep  into 
the  gloom  of  the  past. 

•  It     would    be   a   long   long  story   to ;. relate,  the. 
ancient   history    of  the  world  and  seek  for  a  religious- 
upheaval  in  distant   lands.      It  would    be    an  a.rduous 
task   for   instance   to    relate    the    stories   bf    Egypt, 
Phoenicia,    Java   and    America   at    that    distant    date 

and  trace  out  the  causes  for  the  discovery 
ttven"d  b '?^^d  ^^  Indigo,  peculiarly  an  Indian  produce," 
India.  by  microscopic    examination,  in  the    blue 

stripes  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummy, 
cloths  to  prove  the  influence  which  India  used  to 
exercise  on  those  lands  even  at  that  remote  period  -; 
or  to  trace  out  how  the  similarities  in  the  very  names 
ot  Shiva  and  Shakti  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  come  into  existence,  how  according  to  such 
writers  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Plato,  there  had 
existed  a  regular  caste-system  in  Egypt  and  how' 
we  come  to  learn  from  their  own  accounts  recorded 
in  their  mythology,  of  their  ancestors  having  come 
from  !a  land  situated  to  the  Sotith-East  of  Egypt, 
how  the  very  similarities  even  in  their  division  of  time 
had  been  like  the  divisions  qf  Satya,  TretUy  Dwapar 
and    Kali  Yugas   amongst    the   Indian  Aryans,  how" 


again  the  Javanese  still  adheres,  or  at  least  did 
adhere  even  lately,  to  the  Hindu  faith  and  worship, 
how  in  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Malaya  Archipelago, 
there  had  existed  four  castes,  how  the  facsimilie  of 
Ganesh  was  found  in  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans as  well  as  amongst  the  ancient  Javanese.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  trace  how  even  the  national  festivals 
of  the  Peruvians  and  their  story  of  having  descended 
from  the  Dynasty  of  the  Sugar-cane  (which  had 
been  blossomed  forth  by  the  lustre  of  the  sun)— 
have  a  striking  similarity  with  that  of  the  Surya 
Vangsha  the  descendants  of  the  Sun)  of  India  named, 
later  on,  after  one  of  the  fore-fathers  of  Rama, 
Ikshaku.*  All  these  bespeak  a  mighty  religious  up- 
heaval beyond  India,  the  record  of  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  except  in  the  Ramayana.  In  course  of 
time  the  different  nations  ho\yever  rose  in  wealth  and 
power,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  their  luxury  and 
material  prosperity  not  being  able  to  adapt  the  higher 
ideas  of  truth  to  their  social  ideals,  they  gradually 
reverted  to  their  old  ideas  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins, 
snakes  and  orgies,  which  they  again  and  again  intro- 
duced into  India.  As  time  rolled  on  their  existence  ha;; 
either  been  totally  effaced  from  the  earth  or  the^r 
status  has  been  slowly  becoming  narrower  and 
narrower  perhaps  to  shrink  into  oblivion  at  last.  It 
would  be  a  long  long  story  to  relate  all  these  and 
we  have  not  the  space  to  deal  with  them  here. 

No  idea  is  to  be  considered  lightly.  It  is  the  one 
potent  power  in  man  which  either  makes  him  god- 
like or  changes  him  into  a  brute  or  the  devil  »  it  either 
No  idea  to  be  makes  him  stand  on  his  own  legs  and 
treated  lightly.  grow  or  drags  him  down  into  the  darkest 
abyss    and    ruination.      Its  force,  its  intensity  is  mea- 

*  This  name  Ikshaku  was  corrupted  into  Iks^u,  which  me9.ns  sugar- 
canie,'  ih  later  times  in  India.  This  might  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Peruvians  of  old  also.  '•  '•  ■ 


3ured  by  the  strength  it  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
environing  ideas,  the  power  it  has  for  construction. 
This  is  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  Again 
and  ao-ain  has  the  history  of  mankind  proved  this. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  each  nation  has  some- 
thino-  to  crive  to  the  world  ;  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  nations  who  have  grown 
independently  of  the  influences  of  the  outside 
world.  We  must  recognise  their  independent  growths. 
We  must  remember,  with  reverence,  that  they  are 
the  repositaries  of  certain  great  truths,  the  ex- 
periences of  nations. 

The  religion  of  the  early  Arabs  was  Sabianism, 
from  Sabi,  a  supposed  son  of  Seth,  a  son  of  Adam. 
Sabianism  and  They  worshipped  the  planetary  systems 
Zoroastrianism.  and  idols  and  their  faith  was  much  like 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jews.  The  faith  of 
Zarathustra  had  been  preached  among  these  people. 
It  made  many  proselytes.  But  the  influence  of  Zara- 
thustra was  not  confined  there.  There,  in  Judaism, 
there  in  Christianity  and  there  again  in  Islam,  is  the 
impress  of  that  great  personality. 

Emerging    from     the    worship    of    Molochs   and 
tribal  gods,  we  come    to    Abraham    (cir.  B.  C.  2056), 
the  father  of  that   illustrious    people    the    Jews,    who 
Tudaism  Came  from  the  Chaldean  town  of  Ur    (in- 

(i)  Abraham.  AssyHa)  into  Canaan  afterwards  known 
as  Palestine,  with  his  family  "to  the  intent  that  the 
true  religion  of  God  should  be  preserved  by  them, 
his  'chosen  people',''  He  was  known  as  the  "beloved 
of  God','  and  the  law  of  circumcission,  was,  as  we 
have  it  on  record,  delivered  to  him  by  God  appearing 
before  him.  Abraham  started  a  movement  which,  in 
later  times,  was  destined  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
_  many  nations. 

There  are  strong  grounds  to  believe  that  Abraham 
had    to   leave     Ninevah    (near    modern     Mosul)    for 
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mham  influ-     having  introduced  the  Zoroastrian    ideas 
enced    by    the     of  [he    'grood    God'   and    the    'bad  God' 

Zoroastrian  faith        ,-^  ii\i--  ri  o 

— Ormuzd    and     (Urmuzd  and  Ahiriman — cr  also  'bpenta- 
Ahiriman.  mainush'  and    'Angramainush')  into    the 

country  ruled  by  Nimrod,  "  The  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord, " 

The  Jews — the  children  of  Abraham — remain  still 
faithful  to  their  great  religion,  inspite  of  persecutions 
and  prosecutions.  Truly  says,  Mr.  Isaac  (Vide  Vol.  I 
for  his  thesis)  ''driven  from  her  native  country,  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither,  hunted  and  crushed,  still  she 
remains  faithful  to  her  past.  She  has  seen  tidal 
waves  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Egypt 
and  Rome  ancf  instead  of  being  engulfed  by  their 
persecutors  have  lived  to  see  them  engulfed."  And 
again  ''Of  all  the  miracles  in  the  world,  the  existence 
of  the  Jews  is  one  of  the  greatest." 

More  than  five  centuries  passed  by  after  Abraham  ; 

and    we    come    to   that   glorious  figure  of  the  Jewish 

people, ^M OSes  (cir.   B.  C.  1491),    who   had    been    the 

,-'^        deliverer  of  'Israel'  from    Egypt    to    the 

.  OSes.       i^Qjy    Land.     The     Divine    Laws — the 

Commandments— were  first  delivered. to  him  by  God 
Himself  on  mount,  Sinai.  These  laws  form  the 
Jewish  religious  code.  The  Pentatetick  is  said  to  be 
his  work,  though  it  seems  that  the  historical  and 
legislative  portions  were  added  to  it  afterwards. 

Moses  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  prophet  by 
some  of  the  Jews.  As  Mr.  Cohen  says  (Vide  Vol.  I 
for  his  thesis).  "According  to  the  seventh  creed 
Moses  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  eminent  Prophet 
who  ever  has  existed  or  ever  will  exist."  We  fully 
regard  and  fully  respect  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cohen.  But  "the  rise  of  prophecy  falls  in  the  time 
of  Samuel.  This  assertion  will  certainly  sound 
svrange  to  many.  What  will  be  asked,  did  it  not  exist 
long    before   this  ?     Was    not    Moses    a  prophet,  and 

p._„.-_D 
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had  he  not  at  least  a  few  successors  during  the  period 
of  Judges?  Let  us  well  understand  each  other. 
Moses  is  undoubtedly  called  a  prophet  of  Jahveh 
(Deut  xviii,  15,  18,  xxxiv  10 — 12  &c.),  and  is  "already 
regarded  by  the  prophets  of  the  8th  eentury  B.  C. 
as  one  of  their  predecessors  (Hos.  XII.  13).  But  to 
the  question  whether  he  possessed  the  peculiar  en- 
thusiasm which  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
characteristic  of 'the  *nabi',  a  record  of  the  same 
period  gives  a  negative  answer  (Num.  xii  6-8)  and 
the  Pentateuch  in  general  never  represents  him  as 
appearing  in  prophetic  ecstacy.  We  can  thus  affirm, 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  those  accounts,  that  Moses 
was  an  envoy  and  interpreter  of  Jahveh.  but  that  he 
was  not  a  'nabi'."*  In  another  para,  we  find  "In  a 
remarkable  note  preserved  in  I  Samuel,  we  are  in- 
formed that  those  who  were  afterwards  called 
'prophets'  were  previously,  that  is,  still  in  Samuels 
time  addressed  as  'seers'  (Judges  IV  14).  In  con- 
formity with  this  Saul  asks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ramah,  Us  the  seer  (roeh)  here'?  (Judges  IV,  15. 
seq.  V)".*  Elsewhere  we  find  again  "Abraham 
received  the  title  of  'nabi'  (Gen.  xx  7.  conip.  xviii,  17 
and  P.  S.  cv  15).  But  this  was  not  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times,  those  writers  have  fallen  into  ancho^ 
risms  in  this  respect."* 

Before  Moses  had  received  the  Divine  Laws  from 

God  in  Median,    we    find    for   the   third    time,    India 

coming  in  contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  date  of 

Aryan   ideas     ^^^  ^^^'^  war  of  Kurukshetra  in  India,  has 

beyond  India  for     been  placed  bv  the  scholars  of  the  West 

the  third  time.  ^^    ^^^^^     g^     ^  ^^^^     ^^^^     SHkHshna. 

who  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  God  by  the 
Hindus,  had  been  in  the  prime  of  youth.  The  Gita 
was  preached  at  this  time  and  the  versatile   genius   of 

•  The  Religion  of  Israel,  Vrd  I  Kuenen.  ^ 
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Krishna  wielded  an  immense  influence  over  those  men 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  or  his  followers.  From 
the  Mahabharat,  we  learn  that  India  came  in  contact 
with  the  Chineese.  the  Huns  and  perhaps  with  the 
whole  of  the  Oriental  world.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
the  scene  of  the  Ramayana.  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  again  repeated.*  Nearly  five  centuries 
after  Moses,  we  come  again  with  two  noble  figures 
of  the  Jews — David  and  Solomon  ;  (cir  B.  C.  1023- 
1000).  As  a  second  king  over  'Israel',  David 
conquered  Jerusalem  and  made  it  the  religious  centre 
of  his  king^dom.     He    had  ascended  the 

(3)  David.  ,  r  ...       J  „    ^ 

throne    after     many     vissititudes.       out 
during  all   this  wild    and  adventurous  life,  "his  poetic 

♦  It  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  influence  of  the  great 
Srikrishna  was  felt  in  Greece  in  even  as  lately  as  B.C.  175.  We  quote 
a  few  lines  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1909,  Part 
IV,  (October).  "Besnagar  or  Beshnagar  as  the  name  is  given  in  the 
Imperial    Gazetteer,  Vol.  8  P.  106,    is    a   village    in    the    Bhelsa   (Vulgo 

Bhilsa)    District   of  Sindhia's    Dominions,    in    Central    India The 

neighbourhood  of  Bhelsa  is  known  on  account  of  the  Buddhist  Stupas 
which  exist  in  it.  There  are,  however,  other  remains.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  north  west  of  Bhelsa  and  one  mile  towards  the  south  west 
from  'Beis,'  there  are  a  village  and  hill  named  Udayagiri,  Udegiri,  also 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bes  ;  and  caves  on  this  hill  have  yielded  a 
Vaishnava,  a  Saiva,  and  a  Jain  inscription  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  period. 
The  present  inscription  is  another  Vaishnava  record.  It  tells  us  that 
the  pillar  on  which  it  was  engrav?3  was  set  up  as  a  Garuradhwaja  of  the 
God  Vashudevea  :  that  is,  it  likens  the  pillar  to  a  flagstaff,  surmounted 
by  (instead  of  a  banner)  a  representation  of  the  man-bird  Garura,  the 
vehicle  and  emblem  of  Vishnu. 

The  inscription  mentions  a  Maharaja  or  great  king,  whose  name  it 
represents  as  Amtalikita.     In  this  we  recognise  the    Greek  name    Antal- 

kidas For  Antialkidas  there  have  been  proposed  various  initial  dates 

ranging  from  B.C.  175  .Cunningham)  to  135  (Wilson).  Vide  p.p.  1087-88 
written  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  I.  C.  S.  (Retd)  P.  H.  D.  C.  I.  E. 

"The   inscription   A.   from    the   same   pillar   witl?  this   one,    is 

particularly  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment of  the  Vasudevik  cult,  of  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
the  chief  feature  was  a  bhakti-ivorship  of  Krishna-Vashudeva,  as  the 
Bhagwnn}^  'The  Lord'... In  the  Besnagar  inscription  A,  Heliodorus  is 
described  as  a  Bhaoavata  or  'votary  of  The  Lord',  a  title  common  on 
later  documents,  (the  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  Krishna  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kenedy  in  this  Journal,  1907,  P.  965  flf.').  Vide  PP. 
'093-94  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society— the  article 
written  by  Mr.  L.  D   Harnett. 
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faculty  had  been  kept  alive.  Many  of  his  most 
affecting  elegies  receive  a  deeper  interest  when  read 
4n  connexion  with  his  personal  history  :  but  none  is 
more  touching  than  that  which  he  composed  on  the 
death  of  Jonothan — lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
in  their  death  not  divided!'^  He  had  some  great 
faults  and  his  own  crime  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
fortunes.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  seduced  her. 
"Shepered  warrior,  exile  king,  lawgiver,  poet,  founder 
of  a  great  dynasty,  David  in  a  wonderful  degree 
unites  every  kind  of  earthly  grandeur.  In  the  minute 
history  of  his  life  we  see  his  gallant  outward  life  ;  in 
his  psalms  we  see  the  tender  sensitiveness  of  the 
spirit  that  showed  so  free  and  dauntless.  We  see  there 
why  he  could  be  happy,  why  he  could  be  brave,  why, 
after  suffering,  and  even  after  crime,  he  could  recover 
calm  and  rest  and  how  blessed  is  the  soul  that  cons- 
tantly remained  in  loving  communion  with  the  God 
of  his  strength. "t 

Solomon    succeeded  his  father  David  at  the  age  of 

twenty.      He  rendered   the  people  happy  by  continued 

peace  and  was    celebrated   for  his  wisdom 

(4)  Solomon.         '■       •,  -r  tt       •      1  ..*.u 

and  mao^niricence.  He  is  known  as  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel"  and  was  the  author  of  lyrics 
and  psalms  which  console  many  even  at  the  present 
day. 

Nearly  four  centuries    rolled   by  after  Solomon  and 

we    find    another    majestic    figure   in    India,    the  Lord 

Aryan  thought     Buddha    of  the    Hindus.      His  ideas  pro- 

beyond  India  for     (j^ced  a    mighty    relioious  convulsion  and 

the     4tn     time.  o       /  o 

The  Buddhistic     had    been    preached   to    the    then  known 
period.  world,      India   thus   came   in   contact    for 

the    fourth    time,    with    the   outside  world.      From  the 

*  The  History  of  the  Jews  by  Henry  Hart    Milman,  D.  D. 
+  Book  of  worthies— Charlotte.  M.  Yonge. 
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edicts  of  Asoka,  who  flourished  some  three  centuries 
after  Buddha,  we  learn  that  Buddhist  missionaries  were 
sent  to  Syria,  to  Egypt,  to  Macedon.  to  Cyrene  and 
to  Epiros.* 

Mr.    Isaacf  says    that   Judaism  has  shed  lustre  on 
Confucianism    and    Buddhism.     To  the  Confucianists, 
Judaism    Bud-     however,  nature  and  its  laws  are  sufficient 
dhism  and  Con-     to  explain  everything.     "The  finite",  says 
fucianism.  Confucius  in   his  Book  of  Changes  "gave 

birth  to  two  essential  forms.... What  the  Confucianists 
call  things  spiritual  is  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction  which  operates  upon  matter  without 
suffering  loss  and  which  causes  the  season  to  come  round 
without  deviation."!  The  moral  laws  of  the  Chineese 
began,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pungkwang  yu,  from 
Feeh-Si  some  "6000  vears  aoro".  According  to  Mr. 
Kwang  Hsien  Ho.  the  ideas  of  Confucias  may  be 
traced  back  to  as  far  as  B.  C.  2255.  This  is  supported 
by  the  writings  of  Yu  and  even  by  the  writings  of 
Tang  and  his  minister  Yi  Yin    B.  C.   i766).§ 

Buddha  was  an  Indian  by  birth  and  religion.  It 
is.  we  must  say,  rash  to  suppose  that  Buddh.i  was  a 
a  Chaldic  sage.  A  portion  of  the  scythian  race,  from 
which,  some  trace  the  descent  of  Buddha,  had  made 
India  their  home  according  to  Dr.  Hunter,  at  some 
pre-historic  time.  In  the  Ramayana,  we  find  mention 
of  scythian  kings  in  the  court  of  Dasharatha.  They 
were  taken  into  the  Aryan  fold.     Their   ideas    having 

*  Senart's  Les  Itmcription  de  Piyadasi. 

+  Vide  Vol.  I  for  his  thesis. 

Z,  Vide  the  lecture  on  Confucianism  by   Pungkwang  yu  : — The  world's 
Parliament  of  Religions  1893  vol.  i. 

§  Vide   the   writings  of  Mr.  Kwang  Hsien  Ho  in  "The  world's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions"  1893  vol.  i. 
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been  Arianised  in  process  of  time,  they  became 
Aryans  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 

The    theory    of.  Karma,    the    theory  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  and  in  fact  all  the  ideas  of    Buddha 
Hindu    ideas     ^^^    existed    in    India    from   the  time  of 
beyond  India  be-     the  Upanishads  even.     Hinduism  having 
fore  Buddha.  ^^^^i  thcoHes  had  been  preached  in  Java, 

in  Balidwip,  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  in  China 
long  before  Buddha  was  born.  And  what  to  speak 
of  morality  ?  In  the  Rigveda  (B.  C. 
igve  as  ^000-4000),  the  oldest  Aryan  record  on 
earth,  we  find  Agyasta  meditating  upon  God,  with 
his  wife,  in  absolute  continence  for  long  years.*  We 
also  find  that  the  idea  of  renouncing  all  for  the 
Divine  worship  is  there.!  The  very  idea  of  morality 
pales  into  insignificance  before  such  grand  ideals. 
Even  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  there 
in  the  Rigveda. j 

There    is    nothing    in   the  revelation  of  Abraham 

to  show  tjiat  such  ideas    were  believed  by    the    Jews. 

T  ,- , „,      We    read    in    the   book   of  lob,     "Then 

India  s  connec-  111 

tion  with  other     shalt    thou   lay    up   gold  as  dust  and  the 
^^^^^'  gold     of    Ophir   as     the   stones    of  the 

brooks.  '§  The  date  of  Job  has  been  placed  at  cir. 
B.  C,  1520.  Now  the  Ophii'  or  Sophir  o{  the  Bible 
has  been  identified  with  the  Indian  Souvira.  || 
Helerew  ophir  is  always  rendered  Softr.  The 
Egyptian  Coptic  name  of  India  is  Sophir  even  at  the 
present  day.  Though  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
any    trace   of  those    Indian    ideas    in     the    words    of 

*  Rigveda,  i,  179,  3.  cf  also  the  next  Sukta. 
t     Do,  I.  7J,  3- 

t  Do,  I,  89,  10.  The    word    'birth'    has  been  repeated  twice,  meaning 
thereby  birth  and  rebirth. 

§  The  Bible  Old  Test   Job,  Chap  xxii,  24. 

II  Vide  Geo  :  Cunningham's  Geography.  Ancient  India. 
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Moses,  who  began  preaching  at  cir.  B.  C.  1491,  we 
have  seen  that  even  as  far  back  as  B.C.  1520,  the 
Jews  had  connections  with  India.  The  gold  of  Ophir 
is  also  spoken  of  in  Issaih  (cir.  B.  C.  712).  The 
proverbs  of  Solomon  were  revealed  at  cir.  B.  C. 
1000.  As  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  David  (Vide 
Vol.  I  for  his  thesis),  we  find  the  idea  of  spirit  and 
the  soul  of  man  in  the  .  book  of  Job  and  the  soul  is 
spoken  of  as  the  spark  of  the  Eternal  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs.* 

Pythagoras  spread  the  ideas  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  and  other  ideas  of  the  Upanishads  borrow^ed 
from  the  Hindus,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  f  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  India  and  Indian  ideals  in  the  fifth 
.century  B.  C.  Magesthenes  came  to  India  a  century 
later.  It  is  needless  to  add  here  that  the  theories  of 
Karma  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  are  seldom 
found  before  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (cir.  B.C.  629-558). 
These  facts  go  clearly  to  show  that  India  did  come  in 
contact  with  races  living  beyond  it,  and  that  her  ideas 
have  been  found  amongst  other  races  since  their  con- 
nection with  her  and  that  she  has  had  such  ideas  since 
the  time  of  the  Vedas.  Thus  Buddhism,  we  may  safely, 
presume,  is  not  indebted  to  Judaism  for  its  ideals. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  origin  and  history  of 
canons  amongst  races  speaking  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Suffice  it  say  here  that  doubts  were  entertained  about 
the  infallibility  or  otherwise  of  the  Bible.  It  was 
supposed  that  besides  torturing  the  texts  of  the  Holy 
Book,  interpolations  and  additions  had  been  made 
there.      It    was    during   the   reign' of  Ptolemy    Soter 

*  We  have  not  entered  into  the  controversy  of  dates.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  dates  given  by  eminent  scholars.  We  have  argued  even  ac- 
cepting the  dates  given  in  the  Bible  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  London. 

t  Plutarch's  Lives.    Same  scholars  place  Pythagoras  at  B.  C.  800. 
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(cir.  B.  C.  292)  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  Old  Testa-  was  rcvised  and  completed  under  the 
meht  revised.  directions  of  Simon  the  Just,  a  high  priest 
and  a  pious  Governor.  About  this  time  the  sect  of  the 
Sadduces  rose  denying  the  palingenesis  of  the  Jews, 
but  were  crushed.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphius,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek 
by  a  council  of  the  'seventies'.  This  version  is  known 
as  'Septugint', 

The  conquest  of  Buddhism  rolled  on  for  centuries 
without  the  march  of  cohorts  and  blasts  of  trum- 
pets.    We  find  that, 

"...at   a   considerable    distance    from    the    metropolis,    in    some 
highly   oases   amid    the    wilderness    on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
were   situated   the   chief  of  the   large    agricultural    villages   of  the, 
Essenes.     According  to  Philo,  their  number  was  4000 Among 

grooves     of  palm     trees    of  which,     according     to 
The  Essenes,       Pliny,  they  were  the    companions,    and  amid  fertile 

fields^  won  from  the  barren  wilderness,  they  passed 
their  rigid  and  ascetic  lives.  They  avoided  populous  cities... In 
general  no  woman  was  admitted  within  their  domains.  Some  of 
the  inferior  communities  allowed  marriage,  but  only  associated  with 
their  wives  for  the  procreation  of  children*  the  higher  and  more 
esteemed  societies  practised  the  most  rigid  celebacy  and  entirely 
foreswore  all  communication  with  the  other  sex.  Wonderful  nation, 
says  the  naturalist,  which  endures  for  centuries,  but  in  which  no 
child  is  ever  born.  They  were  recruited  by  voluntary  prosely- 
tes, or  by  children  whom  they  adopted  when  very  young  and 
educated  in  their  discipline.  Among  the  Essenes  all  pleasure  was  : 
forbidden  as  sin  :  The  entire  extinction  of  the  passions  of  the 
body  was  the  only  real  virtue.  An  absolute  community  of  goods 
was  established  in  their  settlements  :  Even  a  man's  house  was  not 
his  own  ;  another  person  might  enter  and  remain  in  it  as  long  as 
he  pleased.  The  desire  of  riches  was  proscribed  ;  every  lucrative 
employment,  commerce,  traffic  and  navigation  were  forbidden. 
They  neither  bought  nor  sold,  all  they  had  was  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  from  which  each  received  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
but  for  charity  or  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  or  the  stranger,  they 
might  draw  as  largely  as  they  would  on  this  general  revenue.  They 
were  all  clothed  in  white  garments  which  they  did  not  change  till 
they  were  worn  out... 


♦  The  Italics  are  ours. 
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In  their  religious  opinions,  they  differed  from  their  countrymen  ; 
though  they  sent  their  gifts  to  the  temple,  they  offered  no  sacrifices 
there.  They  were  strict  predestinarians.  They  believed  that  the 
body  was  mortal,  the  soul  immortal... They  abhorred  slavery,  as 
an  infringement  of  the  natural  liberty  of  men.  In  their  civil  cons- 
titution, they  were  all  equal,  as  regards  their  rights,  but  divided  into 
foiir  classes,  *:=  of  which  the  superior  class  looked  down  so  much  on 
those  beneath  them,  that  if  touched  by  one  of  a  lower  order,  they 
were  defiled  and  washed  themselves. 

There  were  stewards  who  managed  the  common  stock  and 
officers  who  took  care  of  all  strangers  who  might  enter  their  towns. 
No  one  was  admitted  into  the  society  without  the  strictest  proba- 
tion ;  the  proselyte  received  a  small  pick  axe,  linen  garments  and  a 
white  dress,  and  so  connected  his  year  of  novicate.  After  having 
given  satisfactory  proof  of  continence  and  temperance  for  that 
period,  he  was  admitted  to  closer  intimacy,  and  to  wash  in  the  holy 
waters  :  yet  for  two  years  longer  he  remained  on  trial,  and  only  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  admitted  to  the  common  refractory... 

The  Essenes  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Romans  of  Jericho. 
They  were  tortured,  racked,  had  their  bones  broken  on  the 
wheel  inorder  to  compel  to  blaspheme  their  lawgiver  or  eat  forbid- 
den meats.  They  did  not  appease  their  tormentors  ;  they  uttered 
no  cry,  they  shed  no  tear  ;  and  even  smiled  in  the  worst  agony  of 
torment  ;  and  in  steadfast  reliance  on  the  immortality  of  their  souls, 
departed  rejoicing,  from  life.  These  were  called  practical  Essenes  ; 
there  was  another  class  in  Egypt  called  the  Therapeuta  or  Con- 
templative,  "t 

Henry  Hart  Milman  thinks  that  these  Essenes 
were  ''the  monastic  order  of  the  Jews."  though  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  inform  us  that  the  "origin  of 
this  singular  people,  the  Essenes,  is  involved  in  obs- 
The  Essenes  curity.  Later  researches  have  proved 
the      Buddhist     that  the  Esscnes    were  but  the  Buddhist 

missionaries.  ••  •  t^l'jit  "JIT 

missionaries.  1  he  ideal  ot  a  married  lite. 
only  for  the  procreation  of  children  for  some  great 
purpose  and  their  division  into  four  classes  are  pecu- 
liar to  India  and  India  alone. — 

"Candid  inquirer  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  history  of  India 

*  The  Italics  are  ours. 

+  History  of  the  Jews  by  Henry  Hart  Milman  D.D.  We  have  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  history  of  the  Essenes  only  because  they  are 
now  so  little  talked  of. 

P.— II.— E 
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and  of  the  Greek  world  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceeding 
the  Christian  Era,  and  noted  the  intimate  relationship  which  exiated 
between  those  countries,  in  scientific,  religious  and  literary  deas, 
found  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Buddhist  ideas  and  pre  cepts 
penetrated  into  the  Greek  world  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
discovery  of  Asoka's  inscription  at  Grinar,  which  tells  us  that,  that 
enlightened  emperor  of  India  made  peace  with  five  Greek  kings, 
and  sent  Buddhist  missionaries  to  preach  his  religion  in  Syria 
explains  to  us  the  process  by  which  the  ideas  were  communicated. 
Researches  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Therapeuts  in  Egypt  and  of 
the  Essenes  in  Palestine  leave  no  doubt  even  in  the  minds  of  such 
devout  a  Christian  thinker  as  Dean  Mansel  that  the  movement  which 
those  sects  embodied  was  due  to  Buddhist  missionaries,  who  visited 
Egypt  and  Palestine  within  two  generations  of  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Some  moderate  Christian  writers  admit  that  Bud- 
dhism in  Syria  was  a  preparation,  a  'forerunner'  (to  quote  the  word 
used  by  Professor  Mahaffy)  of  the   religion    preached  by  Jesus  over 

two  centuries  later...** =;:=^ ** **.. .Baptism  is  common 

to  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  and  indeed  John  the  Baptist 
adopted  the  rite  of  baptism  from  the  Essenes  who  admittedly  repre- 
sented the  Buddhist  movement  in  Palestine,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.     When  Jesus  was   a   young    preacher   in  Galilee,    the  fame 

of  John  the  Baptist  reached  him.  Jesus  went  to  John 
John  the  Baptist,     and  lived  with  him,  and  no  doubt  learnt  from  John 

much  of  the  precepts  and  teachings  of  the  Essenes, 
and  adopted  the  rite  of  baptism  which  John  had  practised  so  long. 

We  will  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the  theory  of  metempsychosis 
which  was  first  originated  in  India  and  borrowed  from  the  Hindus 
by  Pythagoras  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  Buddhists  accepted  the 
belief,  and  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  universally  held 
the  doctrine  under  the  name  of  Gilgal.  'Who  did  sin,  this  man  or 
his  parents,  that  he  is  born  blind  ?'  (John,  IX.  3).  If  a  man 
could  be  born  blind  for  sin  committed  by  himself,  that  sin  must 
have  been  committed  in  a  previous  life. 

Dean  Mansel  admits  that  the  philosophy  and  rites  of  the  Thera- 
peuts of  Alexandria  were  borrowed  from  the  Buddhist  missiona- 
ries who  visited  Egypt  within  two  generations  of  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Gre.at.  Philosophers  like  ShjUong  and  Schopenhauer 
and  scholars  like  Lassen  support  this  view.  Dean  Milman  main- 
tains that  the  Therapeuts  sprang  from  the  contemplative  fraternities 
of  India 

The  Essenes  of  Palestine  were  the    same  sect  as  the  Therapeuts 

The  Therapeuts     of  Egypt.     ('The  Therapeutce  of  Philo  are  a  branch 

— the    same    as     of  the   Essenes.     Their   name    appears   to  be  but  a 

the  Essenes.  Greek  translation  of  that  of  the  Essenes'  : — Renarfs 

Life  of  Jesus). 
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They  alike  adopted  the  Buddhist  practice  of  enforced  vegetaria- 
nism. They  refused  to  go  to  the  temple  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem. 
They  practiced  celebacy  and  believed  in  the  eight  stages  of  progress 
answering  to  the  eight-fold  path  of  the  Buddhists.  They  believed 
in  baptism  answering  to  the  Buddhist  Abhisheka.  We  have  said 
before  that  John  the  Baptist  adopted  the  Essene  custom  of  baptism. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  Baptist  was  an  Essene 
himself  (see  Bunsen's  Angel  Messiah  of  Buddhists,  Essenes  and 
Christians  p.  149)."* 

The  ancient  Iran  too  was  not  free  from  Buddhistic 
Buddhistic  in-  influence.  With  reference  to  Yast  I,  para- 
fluence  in  Iran.  graph  1 6.  vvhere  "Gaotema,  the  heretic" 
;'is  mentioned,  says  Max  Muller  "  This  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  controversies  with  the  Buddhists  or 
Gotama's  disciples,  whose  religion  had  obtained  a  foo- 
ting in  the  western  parts  of  Iran  as  early  as  the  2nd 
century  before  Chrisf"t 

We  shall    here   just  quote    a    few    lines    from    the 
The  influence     Writings  of  Rhys    Davids    to    show  how 
of  Buddhism  on     Christianity     was      influenced      by     the 
risianiu.  Buddhistic  faith. 

"It  is  a  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the  Legend  of  the  Buddha, 
that  it  should  have  been  adapted  into  a  Christian  form  by  a  father 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  have  been  found  so  agreeable  to  i^he 
Catholic  lover  of  saints,  that  the  hero  of  it  has  been  entered  in  the 
Roman  Calendar,  and  is  ordered  to  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  on 
every  27th  of  November,  under  the  title  of  St.  Josephut.  How 
this  came  about  has  been  told  by  Professor  Max  Muller  in  his 
paper  on  the  Migration  of  Fables  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
July  1870."  Again  "to  have  been  made  a  Christian  saint  is  not  the 
only  curious  fate  which  has  befallen  the  great  Teacher.  He  takes 
his  place  also  in  the  'Dictionnarie  Infernal'  of  M.  Collin  de  Plancy 
(Paris,  1863,  6th  edition  ,  a  quaintly  illustrated  dictionary  of  all 
matters  relating  to  devils,  fairies,  magic,  astrology  and,  so  on).  There 
he  appears  in  a  curious  woodcut  as  'Sakimuni,  genie  on  dieu'  in  the 
character  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ;  or  rather  of  the  Hare  in  the 
Moon."; 

♦  A  History  of  Civilization  in  Ancient  India,  Vol  II  by  R.C.  Dutt. 

+  Vide  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Zend-.-\vesta.  F.  Max  Muller. 

+  Buddhism    by  T.  W.  Rhys   Davids. —  Published  by  the    .Society  for 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,  London. 
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It   is  of  little  importance  to    know  whether  Chris- 
tianity has  sprung  dix-ectly  from  Buddhism,  or  whether 
it   is    only   a    Jewish    interpretation   of  the  ideals    of 
-Buddha,  when  we  come    to   the    great    personality^^g  '' 
Christ  Jesus,   an  ideal  man,  a  saviour  of  the  poc   .hat 
down-trodden,  who  came  for  the  'lost  sheep  of  h         ' 
Satan   might  tempt  him  ;  he   might    fret    and    1 
But  there  stood  Jesus  like  a   rock  amidst   the    r        ^ 
billows. 

"And  he  came  to  Nazareth,    where   he    had    been    brough      ^  , 
and  as  his  custom  was,  he  went    into  the  Synagogue  on  the  sabbath 
.     .  day,  and  stood  up  to  read.    And  there  was  delivered 

Tesis    '^^'^"'^^       into  him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esais.     And  when 
he  had  opened  the  book,    he  found  the  place  where 
it  was  written.     The  Spirit   of  the  Lord   z>  i-upon    me,    because  He 
hath  annointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  ;  He    hath  sen- 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at    liberty  them  that  are 
bruised  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.     And  he  closed 
the  book  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat  down.  And  the 
eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  Synagogue  were  fastened  on  him". 
And  again    "And  when  it  was  day,    he    (Jesus)    departed  and  went 
into  a  desert  place  :  and  the   people    sought    him,  and    came  unto 
him,    and  stayed  him,    that  he  should  not  depart  from  them.     And 
he  said  unto  them,   I  must  preach  the   kingdom    of  God    to    other 
cities  also  :  for  therefore   am  I  sent."*     We  cannot    resist  here  the 
temptation  of  quoting  from    the   Bible    the    words    of  Jesus  to  the 
poor.     "And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples  and  said,  Blessed 
/>e  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is    the  kingdom  of  God.     Blessed  are  ye  that 
hunger  now  :  for  ye  shall  be  filled.     Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now  : 
for  ye  shall  laugh.     Blessed  are  ye,    when  man  shall  hate  you,    and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their   compatiy,    and   shall  repro- 
ach _>'6»?/,    and  cast    out   your   name   as  evil,    for    the   Son  of  man's 
sake."t     From  that  exalted  position,    where  man    realizes  that  non- 
resistance    of  evil  is  the  highest  virtue,  said  Jesus.     "But  I  say  unto 
you  which  hear,^  Love  your  enemies,    do  good  to  them,    which  hate 
you.     Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and    pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you.     And  unto  him    that  smiteth    thee    on  the  one  cheek 
offer   also    the   other  ;  and    him    that    take  away   thy  cloke  forbid 
not  to  take  thy  coat  a/so."l    And  again,  "And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord, 

*  The  Bible  St.  Luke,  i6,  17,  18,  19,  20,  42  &  43.  (Chap.  4). 
+         Do  Do  20,  21,  22,  (Chap  6). 

X         Do.         Do.         27,  28,  29  (Chap.  6). 
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Lord,    and  do  not  the  "things  which  I  say  ?     Whoever   cometh    to 

me,  and  heareth  my  sayings    and   doeth    them,    I    will  show  you  to 

whom    he    is  like  :   He    is    like    a    man   which    built   a" house,  and 

digged  deep,    and    laid  the    foundation    on   a  rock  :  and   when  the 

in    >o'^  arose,  the  stream  beat  vehemently    upon  that  house  and  could 

beforv  '«ake  it  :  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.     But    he  that    heareth, 

^"^  .oeth  not,   is  like  a    man    that   without    a    foundation   built   a 

e    upon    the    earth  ;  against    which    the   stream  did  beat  vehe- 

tly,    and    immediately  it    fell  ;  and    the   ruin  of  that  house  was 

This  is  the  man  who,  fearless  of  death,  could  say 
2n  when  under  the  pangs  of  crucifixion,  "Father 
forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  (d) 
This  is  the  man  who  could  utter  words  of  hope  to 
mankind.  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you.(f) 
This  is  the  man  who  could  say  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  shall 
give  ye  rest"  (d). 

Maulvi  Mahammad  Ali  of  Ouadian  of  the  Ahma- 
dia  sect  (Vide  Vol.  I.  for  his  thesis)  has  something 
very  curious  to  say  about  the  life  of  Jesus  after  he  had 
been  crucified.  He  says  that  "Jesus  did  not  die  on 
the  cross,  but  that  he  died  a  natural  death  afterwards, 
his  tomb  being  situated  in  the  Khan  Yar  street 
at  Srinao-ar."  He  indentifies  one  Yus  Asaf,  a  nadi 
or  prophet,  whose  tomb  is  at  Srinagar,  in  Kashmir, 
with  Jesus.  He  brings  forward  some  very  interesting 
Yus  Asaf  and  circumstautial  evidences.  We  beg  leave 
Jesus.  here    to     point     out     that   some     of  his 

evidences  from  the  Scriptures  may  be  interpreted  in 
other  ways  also  ;  and  that  his  historical  evidences, 
though  they  go  far  to  show  that  the  Nahi  had  come 
from  some    far   off  country,   are  not  supported  by  the 


(fl)  The  Bible  S.  Luke  47,  48,  49  (Chap.  6). 
{b)  Do.         do.         34  (Chap.  23). 

(O  Do.         do.        9  (Chap.  II.) 

^4)  Do.         St.  Mathew. 
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life  of  Je^us  as  has  been  preserved  in  the  apocryphal 
;Bibles  or  other  popular  legends.  Nevertheless  we 
Welcome  this  new  sect  and  we  beg  to  request  her 
[to  push  on  with  further  enquiries  and  bring  forward 
other  positive  evidences,  if  there  be  any.  to  create 
an  academical  interest  even  on  the  subject.  What 
we  want  today  is  light  and  more  light  on  everything, 
either  spiritual  or  secular. 

,  Mr.  Ghosh,  the  writer  of  the  thesis  on  Vaishna- 
vism  (\^ide  Vol.  1 1).  prefers  to  call  both  Buddha  and 
Jesus,  the  Avatars  of  morality  and  not  of  religion. 
Inspite  of  what  Mr.  Ghosh  says.  Buddha  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  ten  Avatars  by  the  Hindus 
and  the  influence  of  that  great  Prophet  is  felt  all  over 
the  world.  The  Vaishnavas  want  to  concentrate 
their  love  upon  one  particular  ideal,  call  it  God  or 
or   what  you  may  like.      Buddha,  wanted 

God  IS  Love.  i  •     i  t  t 

to  concentrate  his  love  on  Humanity,  nay 
upon  the  whole  universe.  Love  is  the  ideal  in  both 
cases  and  God  is  Love. 

!      *'The  Vaishnavas."    says    Mr.  Ghosh,  "  have  only 
one  prayer,    viz.,    'My    Lord,    may  Thou  abide  in  my 
The  idea  of     heart,    may   my   soul    cling  to  Thy  lotus 
resignation.  feet.".     When   Jesus    said    "Thy  will  be 

done."  he  did  completely  surrender  himself  to  the 
Supreme  W^ill  and  is  there  simply  absorbed  in  the 
great  love  for  God. 

The  greatest  miracle  of  Jesus,  we  think,  is  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  a  few  years  after  the  passing 
away  of  that,  great  prophet.  We  shall  here  only 
quote  the  words  of  Paul  himself. 

"I  think  myself  happy,    King    Agrippa,    because   I  shall  answer 

for    myself  this    day    before  thee  touching    all    the  things    whereof 

.       p    .  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews. ...My  manner  of  life  from 

my  youth,  which  was  at    the    first    among  mine  own 

nation  at  Jerusalem,    know   all  the  Jews  ;  which  knew  me  from  ilie 

beginning,  if  they  would    testify,    that   after   the  most  straitest  sect 
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of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee....  I  verily  thought  with  myself, 
that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem  :  and  many  of 
the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  authority  from 
the  chief  priests  ;  and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my 
voice  against  them.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  Siynagogue, 
and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme  ;  and  being  exceed  ngly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities.  Where- 
upon as  I  went  to  Damascus  with  authority  and  commission  from 
the  chief  priests.  At  midday,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light 
from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round 
about  me  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we 
were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me, 
and'  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
ihou  me  ?  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  I 
said,  who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
persecutest.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet  :  for  I  have  appeared 
unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness 
both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things 
in  ■  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee  ;  Delivering  thee  from  the 
people,  &x\di  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  send  thee..."-* 

It  is  due    to    Paul    and  hi.s  influence  that  the  faith 
of  Jesus  was  preached  to  diverse  nationalities. 

The  earliest  fathers  certainly  believed  the  Old 
Testament  books  to  be  the  divine  and  infallible  guide  ; 
The  New  Testa-  but  the  New  Testament  was  not  so  consi- 
"'^".Lrl''  J^f     dered  till  towards  the  close  of  the  second 

conception    or  a 

Catholic  church,  century.  when  the  conception  of  a  Catho- 
lic church  was  formed.  The  collection  of  writings  was 
not  called  scripture  or  even  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  sacred  and  inspired  till  the  time  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  about  i8o  A.  D.f 

More  than  a  century  after,  we  come  to  that 
notable  figure,  whose  sword  did  much  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity and  under  whose  reign  Christianity 
■  o"s  an  ine.  ^gcame  a  State- Religion  in  324  A.  D.  and 
the  pagan  temples  were  closed.  He  is  well-known  in 
history  as  Constantine  the  Great,  born  in  274  A.  D.  at 
Naissus,    in    upper    Moesia.     Such    a  bigot  Christian 

■*The  Bible.     The  New  Testament.     The  Acts.  Chap.  26, 
t  Cf  The  British  Encyclopedoe;^ — Canon. 
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historian  as  Maunder  calls  him  a  nominal  Christian. 
Thus  writes  he,  "Constantine,  now  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire  transferred  the  seat  of  Government  to 
Byzantium  which  he  named  Constantinople.  Under  him 
Christianity  began  to  flourish  ;  he  received  baptism  ; 
but  although  he  was  a  nominal  Christian,  many  of  his 
qualities  were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity"* Under  his  direction  was  held  the  Church 
Council  of  Nicae  (325)  in  which  the  court  sided 
against  the  Arians. 

Religious  conferences  in  the  shape  of  Councils 
Diets,  Synods  &c  began  to  be  held  after  the  council 
at  Nicsea,  too  numerous  to  mention  all  of  them  here. 
We  have  spoken  of  religious  conferences  of  India  in 
Vol.  I.  But  whereas  the  object  of  such  conferences  in 
India  was  to  arrive  at  a  principle,  to  arrive  at  a  truth, 
the  object  in  other  places  was  to  settle  only  some 
church  doctrines  which  only  helped  to  foment  the 
ill-feelings  of  bigots  against  all  heretics. 

The     Council    of  Laodicea    in     363    forbade    the 

reading  of  all  non-cononical  books.     Several    persons 

(4)  The  reii-     afterwards     published    separate    lists    of 

gious  gathering,      books    and    psalms    as  authorised  by  the 

Council,  but  none  of  them  was  universally  accepted. 

The  Canon  was  discussed  in  the  council  at  Hippo 
in  393,  where  only  a  list  was  settled.  In  the  council 
at  Carthage  four  years  afterwards  the  statute  of  its 
predcessors  was  repeated.  Augustine  was  the 
animating  spirit  of  both  the  councils. 

c 

In  the  2d.  council  at  Carthage  in  419,  at  which 
Augustine  was  present,  the  former  list  was  repeated 
only  with  a  single  alteration. 

Notwithstanding    the  numerous    endeavours    here 

♦  Maunders  Treasury  of  History. 
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and  there  to  settle  the  canon   during   the   4th  and  5th 
centuries,  it  was  not  finally  closed.* 

*  Our  readers  will  feel  greatly  interested  to  learn  that  inspite  i>f  the 
advancement  of  learning  before  the  advent  of  Jesus,  waves  of  such 
ideas  as  had  been  slowly  undermining  the  very  vitalities  of  nations 
beyond  India  swept  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Old  World.  Truly  has 
it  be-in  remarked  that  a  great  man  is  produced  out  of  the  necessity  of 
times.  The  ideas  of  Jesus  brought  in  a  healthy  tone  in  national  ideas. 
These  ideas  before  Jesus  penetrated  into  India  through  China 
and  through  Phoenicia  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Sankara  to  comoat 
those   outlandish  ideas. 

"vVe  have  tried  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  introduction 
of  snake-stories  mto  India.  In  the  Mahabharatri,  where  the  ep  c  depicts 
the  sacrifice  of  Janmejoy,  snake-stories  are  fmnd  pleny.  In  the 
B  iddhistic  writings,  snake  stories  are  very  often  repeated.  In  Colomlio 
in  the  monastery  of  H.  Sumangala  Mahasth.tbir,  Buddna  is  represen  ed 
not  in  a  meditating  posture,  but  in  a  lying  state  with  a  many  headed 
snake  on  his  head.  In  Srimat  Bhagabat,  Srikrishna  is  d mcmj  on  the 
head  of  a  many-hooded  snake  Kaliya.  In  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries 
B.C.,  we  find  dynasties  tracing  their  origin  from  sn  ikes  and  Tak^hak, 
(a  class  of  snake).  We  are  told  that  Alexand-r  wis  married  to  the 
princess  of  Takshak  (Takshashila  or  Taxalius  of  the  Grt-eks).  Similar 
N-x^^-van^shas  or  snake  dynasties  are  to  be  found  in  many  pi  ices.  Even 
now  a  days  in  Kashmir,  places  are  called  Shishna^^  Bherinag  &c. 

Among  the  Poenicians,  we  find  the  worship  of  Bial.  The  Phoeni- 
cians being  a  tribe  of  the  Senrte  were  descended  from  the  Assyri.ms 
and  the  old  god  Baal  and  Mardoch  were  retamed.  The  Assynan  m  ide 
of  wors'iip  of  B  lal  is  yet  a  controversial  point.  But  the  Phoe.iici  in 
cerem  )ny  is  partly  known.  The  Greeks  had  their  vvine  L;od  Dio  lu.eis, 
but  since  their  connection  with  the  Phoenicians,  Dionoceas  and  Bail 
(under  the  name  of  Bachusi  became  the  sane  peison  possib  y  in  t'le 
5th  century  B  C.  We  find  the  mother  of  Alexander  performing  the 
Bicchalian  orgies,  (when  men  and  women  became  naked,  and  drunk) 
and  dancing  with  a  serpent  in  her  hand.     (She  was  of  Epirot  origin). 

About  the  year  422  AD.,  we  find  that  the  Buddhists  became  almost 
intolerable  in  China.  The  revenue  of  that  country  fell  short  and  the 
B  iddhists  became  veritable  pests  (according  to  the  then  Chineese  king 
Wante.)  He  issued  edicts  aijainst  them,  banished  them,  and  had  their 
te  nples  burnt.  Learned  himself,  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  learning. 
Later  on,  we  find  Fei-ie  king-  Ho  the  second  Ch\neese  king  after 
Wante,  rolling  in  the  most  frantic  orgies. 

India  had  connections  with  both  China  and  Phcenicia.  In  India, 
the  Phoenicians  came  to  trade  in  a  port  called  Fatal  or  PoLiIoy  menti- 
oned in  the  Buddhistic  books  and  the  records  of  Alexander.  There 
are  ample  evidences  in  the  records  of  different  people  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  ample  trade  with  India  .As  we  have  said,  we  exchanue  our 
goods  and  ideas  together.  The  ideas  of  one  nation  are  carried  to 
another  more  by  the  traders  than  by  the  preachers.  The  preachers 
only  give  a  new  light  and  a  new  impetus  to  those  ideas.  Even  the 
Banian-tree   (bania  =  trader)  is  so  named  in  other  countries  for  Bata-tree 
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About  rhe  year  jjo  was  born  at    Mecca  that  great 
personage    Mohammad,    the    first    ilHterate  genius  ofr 
--i;iiam  the    woilJ,    who    in    later   times  claimed 

(n  Mohamniud.      to     be     the    messensfer    of     God     and 


ai  d  tie  H:ndiis  ate  c  illed  B  mians  by  the  masses  of  other  countries. 
The  Tur.mians  and  thf  Phoenicians  and  other  non-Indian  races  who 
had  settled  down  into  India  and  had  become  converts  to  Buddhism,  in 
the  Buddhistic  pe' iod.  by  thousands  introduced  their  ideas  into  India. 
Thus  when  the  Phoenicians  came  in  contact  with  the  Hindus  of  Patal. 
they  miiodut  ed    their    ideas   to   the    customers.     Even    now   a  days  we 

find  the    worship  of  C/ta/i   (  '^f^qsji  )   in  the    Indus    regions,  which  has 

much  of  the  same  th  ngs  as  those  of  the  Nuseries,  of  whom  we  shall  just 
write  a  f -w  words.  Many  of  the  vama-char  (vam  =  anti  and  achar  =  custom 
i.e..  cus'om>  which  are  ant  agonistic  to  the  ideas  of  the  Vedas)  systems 
of  wo'shp  may  be  traced  to  these  sources. 

In  Syriri,  th'^re  is  a  sect  called  theNuseries  (Nim  Nuseria  =  semi 
Christi.ins).  Ther  pecu'iarities  are  that  they  never  circumcise,  they 
ne>er  keep  the  fast  nf  Rimzin.  thous^h  outwardly  they  seem  to  be. 
M  homedans.  In  readin;^  the  Koran  they  never. pronounce  the  narrte 
of  .S't//;// (S  itan  "hichthey  say  'Malik  Tank'  (peacock-royal).  Their 
s  o  y  is  th  It  "uce  G  id  A.ny.\  Sitan  had  a  fight.  Satan,  though  defeated 
will  i-n  I  he  end  oust  out  God  ind  will  reign  as  supreme.  They  have 
cert.i  n  most  dsgu  li  ig  ceremonies,  which  we  cannot  write  here,  for  the 
ske.ff  de  eacv  In  a  c^it.iin  diy  of  the  week,  both  males  and  females 
ent'  1"  into  a  ro  mi  They  select  their  own  people  and  scrupulously 
av -id  outsiders.  Tney  hive  their  worship;  they  drink;  and  have 
the  r  or.ies.  (Cf  the  writing's  of  Ru-;tom  Hor  Muzd,  a  Chaldian 
Chrisi'an  and  a  i  an'iquarian   a  British  Consul  of  Mosul). 

In  this  wiirld,  we  can  destroy  the  material  things,  but  the  ideas  can 
never  be  destroyed,  suppress  one  idea,  and  it  will  crop  up  in  another 
country.  Though  the  Phoenicians  are  dead  and  gone,  in  the  very 
(ountry,  the  same  ideas  and  ceremonies  are  yet  to  be  found  in  another 
name,  -o  that  the  Nuseries  are  neither  Christians  nor  Mahomedans, 
but  the  remnants  of  the  old  Phoenician  school. 

» 

In  India,  all  the  different  ideas  which  she  has  received  from  time 
to  t  me,  hive  been  rrtained  almost  in  tact.  She  has  rejected  none, 
has  never  trird  to  nur  lOt  them  by  force.  She  has  taken  them  up  and 
hkeadevoifd  student  has  thoroughly  studied  each  of  them.  She  has 
then  tried  <>nly  t'  idealise  each  of  them.  The  idealization  in  India,' 
we  take  the  lil)-  rty  h  re  to  point  out,  does  not  mean  a  speculation 
only.  Hmdus  have  never  left  any  idea,  till  it  has  been  realized,  till  a 
w-iv  lias  been  found  out  to  reach  some  highest  truths.  This  process 
is  still  goin^  on  as  we  have  said  in  our  Introduction  to  Volume  I.  The 
Paurinic  period,  which  bet;an  in  the  Ramayana  period  and  reached 
its  culndnation  in  the  Buddhistic  period,  has  been  able  to  propound 
tiios"  vvondeiful  docinnes  of  love,  which  have  been  e.xpressed  in  so 
many  Indian  sy-tems  of  dualisiic  faiths.  Beyond  India,  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  and  .Mohairimud  were  successful  in  not  allowing  such  abominable 
practices  to  take  hold  upon  the  people.  • 


who,  as  if  by  a  magical  wand,  turned  the  fierce  Arabs 
into  peaceful  citizens  !  Mohammud  was,  from  his  early 
boyhood,  extremely  sensitive  to  human  sufferinors  and 
his  first  step,  perhaps,  in  his  youth  was  to  stop  the 
infanticide  prevalent  amoncrst  the  Arabs  then.  His 
preachings  irritated  the  Khoraish,  who  planned  to 
murder  him.  With  the  help  of  Abu  Bakr  he  suc- 
ceeded in  takinof  a  flight,  known  as  the  He'j^ira.  at 
about  622  A.D.  to  Yathreb,  where  he  and  Abu  Bakr 
joined  Ali,  another  most  ardent  and  faithful  disciple 
of  Mohammud.  His  Meccan  disciples  and  the 
people  of  Yathreb  received  him  with  great  enthusiasm. 
His  superb  intellect  and  almost  miraculous  power  of 
organisation  now  began  to  be  felt.  He  stopped  all 
lawlessness  and  granted  equal  rights  even  to  the 
Jews.  No  great  man  is  to  pass  his  times  in  ease. 
The  history  of  humanity  proves  it,  and  Mohammud 
was  not  to  live  in  peace.  He  was  driven  into  war. 
The  treachery  of  the  Jews  was  unbounded  and 
certainly  unpardonable.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  prophet ^rrt;;?/^^' his  famous  charter  to  the 
Christians.  It  secured  to  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine 
near    Mount  Sinai  and  to   all    Christians 

The  ereat  Charter  .       .  ...  ,  1   •    1     1  • 

certam  important  privileges  by  wnicli  his 
followers  were  to  guard  them  "from  all  injuries,  and 
to  defend  their  churches,  and  the  residences  of  their 
priests.  They  were  not  to  be  unfairly  taxed  ;  no 
bishop  was  to  be  driven  out  of  the  bishopric  ;  no 
Christian  was  to  be  forced  to  reject  his  religion  ;  no 
monk  was  to  be  expelled  from  his  monastery  ;  no 
pilgrim  was  to  be  detained  from  his  pilgrimage  ;  nor 
were  the  Christian  churches  to  be  pulled  down  for 
the  sake  of  building  mosques  or  houses  for  the 
Moslems.  Christian  women  married  to  Moslems 
were  to  enjoy  their  own  religion  and  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  compulsion  or  annoyance  of  any  kind  on 
that  account.  If  the  Christians  should  stand  in  need 
of  assistance     for    the    repair     of  their    churches    or 
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monasteries  or  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  their 
religion,  the  Moslems  were  to  assist  them."  *  Be  it 
remembered  here  that  these  rights  were  not  extorted 
from  Mohammud.  They  were  mercifully  granted 
by  him.  Let  those  who  hurl  invectives  against  the 
Arabian  prophet  in  season  and  out  of  season  brood 
over  the  nobleness,  the  magnanimity  and  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  man.  Let  them  read  the  theses  of 
Moulvi  Mirza  Abul  Fazal  (especially  the  lines  con- 
tained under  the  head  "Religious  toleration")  and  Mr. 
Khuda  Bux  on  "Islam'  Its  teachings"  etc.  (Vide  Vol  I. 
for  their  theses).  We  do  not  know  if  we  have  ever 
come  across  such  a  noble  sentiment  in  the  writino^s 
of  any  modern  Mahomedan,    as    has   been    expressed 

by    Mr.    Khoda    Bux. — " It    is    only  the  clouded 

vision  which  sees  difference  between  one  religion  and 
another,  to  one  who  has  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  heart 
to  feel,  all  religions  appear  but  as  reflections  of  one 
and  the  same  light,"  At  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age 
Mohammud  received  the  commandment  from  God 
through  Gabriel  to  preach  the  true  religion  unto  man- 
kind at  the  Mount  Hira  near  Mecca.  In  the  peace 
that  followed  in  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Medina 
in  627,  he  celebrated  the  pilgrimage  with  his  followers 
for  three  days  at  Mecca  in  the  year  629.  He  left 
this  world  on  the  12th  of  the  3d.  month  in  the  year 
II  of  the  Hegira  (8th  June  632)  at  about  the  noon 
of  Monday. 

Abu  Bakr  was  elected  Caliph  or  Viceregent  of  the 
Prophet  of  the  commonwealth  of  Islam  founded  by 
Mohammmud.  He  felt  for  the  poor  and 
the  destitute.  He  devoted  his  whole 
energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  new  born  state.  "For 
a  time  after  his  election,  he  continued  to  maintain 
him.self  with  his  own  private  income,    but  finding  that 

*  A  Short  Histoty  of  the  Saracens — Amir  AH. 


in  looking'  after  his  property  and  business,  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  he  consented  to  receive  6000  dirhems  annually 
from  the  Treasury.  On  his  deathbed,  however,  he 
was  so  troubled  at  having  taken  public  money  that 
he  directed  one  of  his  properties  to  be  sold,  in  order 
to  refund  to  the  state  the  sum  he  had  received. 

Such  were  the  simple,  honest  ways  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  iNIohammud"  * 

Omar  succeded  Abu  Bakr  to  the  Caliphate.      Like 

his  predecessor,    he    was  ever    ready  to  help  the  poor. 

.  ,    ^  His    stronor    arms    never   refused  to  orive 

(3)     Omar.  .         -^        ,  ,  i         r  i 

protection  to  those  who  souj^ht  tor  tnem. 
His  simple  habits,  his  resionation  to  his  duty  attracted 
the  people  much.  He  had  to  carry  on  long  wars.  In 
this  case  also,  we  find  him  tolerant  and  just  even  to 
the  extreme.  Stories  of  acts  of  vandalism  ascribed 
to  him  have  been  proved  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

Christian  writers  have  blamed  Islam  alone  for  her 
fanatical  thirst  for  blood  in  the  name  of  religion,  which, 
however,  is  not  historically  correct.  Says  Mr.  Ander- 
son, while  speakin'j;-  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  world  (Vide  Vol.  I  for  his  thesis  on  Christianity), 
"Glancing  at  its  historic  il  progress  and  principles  of 
propagation,  the  faith  of  Christ  secured  a  firm  footing 
in  the  world  without  any  aid  from  the  secular  arm 
and  without  the  sword."  • 

Omar  has  been  blamed  for  acts  which  were  really 
perpetrated  by  the  Christians.  Christians  had  been 
more  deadly  iconoclasts  than  their  Moslem  brethren. 
Says  Mr.  Amir  Ali.  "The  story  about  the  burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  Librarv  under  the  orders  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  is  without  any  foundation.  Such  an  act 
of  vandalism  was  totally  opposed  to  the  tolerant  and 
liberal  spirit  of  that  great  ruler.     As  a    matter  of  fact, 

*  A  Short  History  of  ihe  Saracens — Arair  Ali. 


a  large  part  of  this  library  was   destroyed  in   th6-s6i«f« 

which  Julius  Caesar  undc-rweiu  iii   that   city  ;    and    the 

remainder    was    lost    in    the     reign    of   the    Emperor 

T,,      ,   ,  Theodosius    in    the    4th    century    of  the 

The     destruc-  .      .  .     ^^  / 

tion  of  the  Alex-  Christian  era.  1  nis  bmperor,  who  was 
andrian  Library.  ^  clcvout  Christian  and  hated  works  writ- 
ten by  pagans,  had  ortlered  the  destruction  and 
dispersion  of  the  splendid  remnant  of  the  Phi-ladal- 
phian  Library  which  was  so  zealously  carried  out  that 
little  or  nothing  remained  of  it  in  the  7th  century 
for  the  Moslems  to  destrov. 

(Compare  Sedilloi,  Vol.  I,  P.  439.  The  bdoks  are  said  to  have 
been  used  to  heat  the  balhs  wiili.  There  were  no  piililic  hammams 
then  in  existence.     Tney  came  into  vogue  years  later.)"  * 

It    is    needless    to    say    here    that    the    temple    of 

Serapis    and    the    famous   library    in  Alexandria  were 

destroyed    under   the    directions     of    Bishop     Theo- 

philus.      Says    a  great  historian,      "The  temple  of  the 

celestial    Venus    at    Carthage,    whose  secret  precincts 

formed  a  circumference    of  two  miles,  was  judiciously 

converted  intD  a  Christian  church. 

(Prosper  Aquitan,  I,  III.  C.  38  apiid  B.irouiwm  ;  annal  Eccles. 
A.  D.  389,  No.  58  etc.  The  temple  had  been  shut  s(:meiime,  and 
the  access  was  overgrown  with  brumbies)". 

And  aorain  "But  when  a  sentence  of  destruction 
against  the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced  the 
Christians  set  up  a  sort  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  pagans  whose  fury  had  given  way 
to  consternation  retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps 
and  elluded  by  their  flight  or  obscurity  the  resentment 
of  their  enemies... 

The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged 
or  destroyed,  and  near  twenty  years  afterwards  the 
appearance  of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret 
and  indignation  of  every  spectator  whose  mind  was 
not  totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice. 

*  A  short  Hisiorv  of  the  Saracens. -Amir-Ali.  .     >  .,  - 


(Nos  Vidimus  armoria  librorum,  qui  bus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a 
notitris  homiiiibus,  nt)>tris  lemporibus  niftnorant  Ores,  i,  vii,  c.  15 
P  421  ed  H  ivercanip.  Thougli  a  bigot  and  a  controversial  writer 
Orubins  seems  to  blush)"   (r) 

What  is  meant  by  the  crusades  ?  we  have  not 
the .  space  here  to  paint  the  horrors  of  war,  rapine, 
cannibalism  and  crimes  of  worst  forms  practised 
by  the  Christians  then.  What  is  meant  by  the 
persistent  persecutions  of  the  Jews  ?  What  is  meant 
by  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  calHno'  out,  "Forward, 
soldiers,  the  Holy  Cross  is  our  banner  and  under  that 
we  shall  conquer  ?"  (2)  Truly  says  the  historian  that 
in  America,  Christianity  had  been  preached  with  "the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other."  (3) 
What  was  the  case  even  in  India  with  the  earliest 
Christian  conquerors,  when  a  whole  city  was  asked 
either  to  become  Christians  within  24  hours  or  to 
prefer  to  be  placed  under  the  cannon  ball  !!  England 
and  Enc^land  alone  has  been  more  tolerant  than  their 
neighbours  in  Europe  in  this  respect.*  But  we  must 
stop  here  and  say  that  fanaticism  is  fanaticism  all  the 
world  over.  Fanatics  there  are  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Fanaticism  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  any 
reliorion.  How  we  wish  a  death  knell  to  be  sounded 
against  all  fanaticism.  It  is  true  that  the  influence  of 
Christianity  is  due  more  to  the  majestic  personality  of 
Jesus  than  to  these  fanatics.  But  so  is  with  every 
faith. 
»     Like  the  previous  Christian  religious  councils,    the 

council  of  Tobdo    was    held    in  632,   the 
g.;£,>''sious     council  of  Whitby  in  664,    the  council  of 

Constantinople  in  692,  the  2ncl  council  of 
Nicene  in  ySy. 

.     (I)     Gibson's  Ro  ii.m  Enipiif-  Cli;ip.  XXV'III. 

(2)  Prcscoti-''  Cunqucbi  of  Mexico. 

(3)  Do.  do. 

♦  It  is  the  great  h^art  and  t';e  to'<  rint  snirit  of  England  which  made 
her  stand  for  tlie  causr  of  humanity,  wmch  uprouied  ihe  Slave-trade, 
made  the  Prison  and  the  Penal  Code  rcfoims  in  the  West. 


Had  our  space  allowed  how  we  wish  we  could  have 

^iven    a    short    summary    of  the   lives   of  Francis  of 

Assasi  (1182).  Dominic  (12 16),  Martin  Luther  (1483), 

Icrnatius  Loyalla  (1491)  and  other  saints  to  show  how 

Christianity  was  able  to  capture  the  hearts 

Saints.  ^p  millions  by  the  examples   of  the    lives 

of  renunciation    of  these    saints.       Yes,    they  are  the 

pillars  upon  which  the  huge  structure    of  Christianity 

rests.      But  alas  for  Europe  !  such  saints  are  becoming 

rarer  and  rarer    every    day!      Inspite    of  her  boasted 

civilization,    she    has    failed     to    harmonise     between 

,^        matter  and  spirit  she  has  failed  to  evolve 

Fai.ure  of  Eu-  .    ,  r  ,  ,        .    • 

rope  to  evolve  a     a  sociai  systcm  wlicrem  matter  and  spirit, 
society     where  ^^  thcir  assisfncd  placcs.     We  want 

highest   spiritual  -    &  t5  r_ 

ideals  may  he-  to-day  morc  thaii  anything  else  perhaps, 
come  practical.  gaints  of  the  type  we  have  mentioned, 
amongst  us.  We  want  missionaries  of  Christ  and  not 
missionaries  of  church.  We  want  Christianity  to  be 
preached  and  not  Churcliianity  to  take  hold  upon  the 
people.  We  want  missionaries  of  love  and  not  of 
forms.  We' want  living  exaniples  and  not  mere  frothy 
precepts. 

A  few  years  before    Martin    Luther,   another  reli- 
„  ,.  .  oious  council  was  held  at  Florence  (1441). 

Religions    ?a-       cp  ,    c     •  /  \       1  J'  C 

therii gs.  Protes-     In  a  Uiet  at  Spires  (1529),  the    edict    or 
^^"^^  Worms    was    confirmed     upon    which    a 

soltmn  />7Vi(es^  was  entered  against  this  decree  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  other  reformers  whence  they 
began  to  be  called  as  Protestants. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Martin  Luther  with  other  divines  committed  the  chief 
articles  of  his  faith  to  writing  ;  further  to  elucidate  them 
Melancthon  drew  up  the  celebrated  'Confessions  of 
Augusburg'  to  be  presented  before  the  Diet  assembled 
again  in  1530.  Sev.eral  conferences  were  held  upto 
1546,  without  any  satisfactorty  conclusion,  to  settle 
religious  disputes.     Charles  V.  of  Hungary,  a  Roman 


xlix  -     '• 

Catholic  prince,  tried  to  arrange  the  religious  affairs  iof 
Germany  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (1538)  without  any 
result,  but  a  religious  peace  was  finally  declared  , by: 
the  'recess  of  Augusburg'.  During  the  progress  of  thi.g 
treaty  Charles  V  renounced,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Europe,  his  imperial  and  Spanish  crown  and-  retired 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  meditation  at'tiici 
monastery  of  Yttste  in  Spain  1563. 

Says  Maxmuller,  "Of  course,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
what  was  orthodox  in  one  century  became  often  un- 
orthodox in  the  next,  one  council  condemned  another, 
one  Pope  anathemised  another.  But  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  Divine  Essentia,  which  was  manifested  in 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  familiar 
to  many  Christian  theologians,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Hence  arose  the  danger  on  one  side 
of  substituting  a  Quaternity  for  the  Trinity  i.  e.  tKe 
Divine  Essence  and  the  three  substances.  Father^  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  or  on  the  other  side  of  changing  the 
Trinity  into  three  gods  distinct  substantially  which 
would  have  been  condemned  as  Tritheism.  -;'; 

(  See      Hammarck,      dogmengeschichte,     iv.     P.    447,       notfe; 
Hagenlench,  Dogmengeschichte,    P.  170  Notes.)*  -       ,.. 

The    Roman    Catholic    Canon    was   finally    det'e/- 
(7)    Religious     mined  at  the  council  of  Trent  in  1546.     « 
gatherings.  A  Jerusalem  Synod  was  held  in  1672;. 

The  Vatican  council  took  place  in  1870.  ' 

The  greatest  of  such  religious  gatherings,  perhaps 
the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw  in  the  West  took 
place  in  America  in  1893.  ^^  is  known  as  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions  in  Chicago.  It  is  -said  that  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  with  their  sects  were  re- 
presented in  this  Parliament.  The  greatest  figure 
in  this  gathering,  as  we  come  to  learn  from  the  Pre^s 
Reports  of  that  country  of  that  time,  was  the  Swami 
Vivekananda,    now    well    known    all    over  the  world. 


*     The  Vedanta  Philosophy — F.  Max  Mullen 

p._n._G 
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There  in  a  trumpet  voice  did  he  declare  that  man 
is  not  a  sinner,  but  a  child  of  the  Immortal  Bliss  and 
that  he  is  travelling  not  from  error  to  truth,  but  from 
truth  to  truth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  truth. 

Aryan  thoughts,  as  we  have  seen,  travelled  beyond 
India  often  and  often.  They  had  their  far  reaching 
effects.  India  has  thus  been  able  to  systematize  her 
religous  thoughts  in  a  thorough  scientific  way  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy. 
We  beg  to  differ  here  with  Mr.  Madan  (Vide  Vol.  I 
for  his  thesis  on  Zoroastrianism)  when  he  says  that  the 
systematization  and  the  cultivation  of  theology  as  a 
science  has  its  origin  entirely  in  the  West.  The 
genius  of  the  West  is  in  the  development  of  material 
science,  and  we  must  be  thankful  to  the  West  for 
her  noble  efforts  to  study  theology  from  comparitive , 
linguistic  and  historical  points  of  view  with  the  aid  of 
India  and  the  the  knowledge  of  this  science.  Neverche- 
West.  igyg  v^^e  make  bold  to  say  that  if  any  place 

is  best  suited  for  the  study  of  theology  or  even  history 
from  any  and  every  point  of  view,  it  is  this  wonderful 
land  India,    the  protector   and    shelterer    of  the  per- 
secutees    and    refugees    of  all    nations   of  the   earth. 
With  so  much  diverse  creeds  and  diverse  nationalities. 
India  was  engaged  to  find  out  a  common  point    where 
all  these    diverse    ideas    c()nverofe  ;  she    was  enofaofed 
to  find  out  the    centre    at    which    all    these    divero-inor 
radii  meet.     Truly    remarks    the    editor  in  his  preface 
to    the    Science    and    Philosophy    of  Religion   by  the 
Swami  Vivekananda,  that  "the  Indian    national    mind 
was  sleeping  centuries    perfectly    exhausted    with    the 
superhuman    exertions    of  the    great  discovery    !  No 
wonder  it  needed  the   present    period  of  re-awakening 
of     the     motherland     of    Dharma..."     And     the    re- 
awakening,   we   are    sure,    is    destined    to    mould  the 
thought-currents  of  the  world. 

We    have   said    somethinof   about    the  Swami  and 
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his  Master  in  Vol.  I.  In  this  Volume,  we  have  tried 
to  indicate  some  salient  points  in  the  teachings  of 
some  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  world.  We  shall 
here  try  to  give  a  gist  of  the  teachings  of  the  Swami, 
as  we  have  understood  them.  In  this  connection, 
we  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  thesis  on  'Sanatan  Dharma'  by  the  Swami 
Saradananda  (  Vide  this  Volume). 

Says  the  Swami  Vivekananda,  "Thoughts,  like 
merchandise,  can  only  run  through  channels  made 
by  somebody.  Roads  have  to  be  made  before  even 
thought  can  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  and, 
whenever  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great  con- 
quering nation  has  arisen  linking  the  different  parts 
of  the  world  together,  then  has  poured  through  these 
channels  the  thought  of  India,  and  entered  into  the 
India's  contact  veins  of  cvery  race... One  of  these  cycles 
wSd^^for^^Ihe  ^^^^  again  arrived.  There  is  the  tre- 
5th  time.  Chan-     mendous  power  of   England    which    has 

t"otra?'el,'^mfde  linked  the  different  parts  of  the  world  to- 
by England,  p-ether.  Enijlish  roads  no  more  are 
content  like  Roman  roads  to  run  over  lands,  but  they 
have  ploughed  the  deep  in  every  one  of  its  parts. 
From  ocean  to  ocean  run  the  roads  of  England. 
Every  part  of  the  world  has  been  linked  to  every  other 
part,  and  electricity  plays  a  most  marvellous  part  as 
a  new  messenger.  Under  all  these  circumstances  we 
find  again  India  reviving  and  ready  to  give  her  own 
quota  to  the  world." 

The  Aryan  idea  is,  that   there  is  but  One.*     This 

*  Theie  are  three  steps  to  gain  knov\  ledge,  to  look  at  thinj^s  separate- 
ly, to  find  a  relation  between  them,  to  find  a  common  point  m  them  all. 
Different  schools  of  thougiit  have  tnken  up  one  or  more  of  tht-se  different 
steps.  Hence  seem  these  apparent  ct)Htradictons  among  them.  In  India, 
the  Sankhya  System  of  Kapila  h  ts  taken  up  the  second  stfp  only.  It 
recognises  the  authority  of  the  Vrdas,  and  is  callC'l  the  Nirishwarbdd 
(thedoctijne  of  the  a^^nostics  .  Even  such  a  ihorouj^h-^'oin?  dualist  as 
Madhwacharya,  in  later  times,  did  not  contradi<  t  the  Ishta-bid  itheory 
of  Ishtam)  and  thus  even  he  recognises  OueuesS  in  variety — Ekam 
Sat  Vipra    Vahudhn  Vadanti. 
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One:  has  become  many,  so  to  speak.  Ptirnani  is  its 
nature.  It  is  unlimited.  For  there  is  nothinof  to 
limit  It.  Hence  It  is  unchangeable.  What  is  Un- 
changeable must  be  beyond  all  laws.  For  law  means 
limitation.  What  is  beyond  the  law  must  be  beyond 
all  senses  and  consequently  beyond  the  mind.  What 
is  beyond  the  mind  is  what  is  Unknown  and  Unknow- 
able. Purnam  (Wholeness  or  Absolute)  known  is  no 
more  Purnam.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For 
it  is  then  limited  by  the  mind.  What  is  meant  by 
this  Unknown  and  Unknowableness  ?  Certainly  not 
as  the  agnostics  put  it. 

-  '  "But  what    Advaita   says  is  that  It  is  more  than  knowablc.For 

instance,  here  is  a  chair  and  my  knowledge  of  it  is  expressed  by  the 

English  word — it  is  known  to  me.     On  the  contrary  what  is  beyond 

ether,  or   whether    some    people    exist    there  or  not,  possibly  is  un- 

,,;    ,         ,        knowable.     But     God     is     neither   known    or   un- 

.  Vivekananda,      ,  ui       •         ,.u-  t,     •  ..l-  ^-n 

his  teachings.         knowable    m     this     sense.     It    is     something    still 

.,;  ■  higher  than  known  ;   that    is  what   is  meant  by  God 

be;ing  Unknown    and    Unknowable,  not  in  the   sense  in  which  some 

people    say    some    questions    are    unknown  and  unknowable.  ,  It  is 

more  than  known.     This   chair   is  known  ;    it  is  a  certain  degree  of 

that    knowledge  ;   but   God  is  intensely    more  than  that,  because  in 

and    through    Him    we    have    to    know  this  chair  itself.     He  is  the 

witness,    the  Eternal  witness  of  all  knowledge.    Whatever  we  know^ 

we    have   to  know   in  and  through  Him.     He  is  the  essence  of   our 

own  self.     He,    the  I,  is  the   essence  of  this  ego  ;    we  cannot  know 

anything    excepting    in    and    through  that  I,  and  you  have  to  know 

everything  in   and  through  Bramhan...Thus  God  is  infinitely  nearer 

tq    us    than    the    chair,    but    yet    He  is   something  higher,    neither 

known  nor  unknown,  but  something  infinitely  higher  than  either."* 

This  unknowableness  is  Maya.  Maya  is  not  an 
illusion  or  delusion,  but  a  statement  of  facts.  This 
universe  is  real  ;  for  we  can  sense  it.  feel  it  and  see  it. 
\i\s  a  delusion  in  the  sense  that  it  is  changeable  or 
jn  other  words  it  is  subject  to  mind.      It  is  my  projec- 

tioni      Its  creation  or    otherwise    depends  on  vie.     In 

ji)     ,si)  •'  t^  y-  f" 

t    ■   3t „J ,  1 1  I*;  •*.  . ^ — — 

2K  I^This  and  the  following  quotations  are  mostly  from  the  lectures  of 
the  Swami  delivered  in  the  West  :  others  are  from  his  writings.  These 
win  be  found  in  the  Complete  Works  of  the  iSvvami  Vivekananda  publish- 
ed from  Alayabati,  P.  O.  Lohaghat,  Dt.  Almora;       ' 
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this  sense,  all  dualities  are  delusions.  Beyond  vice, 
beyond  virtue,  beyond  all  relativities  is  the  Reality. 
In  this  sense,  these  varieties  are  unreal. 

"Everything  that  you  see  or  feel  or  hear,  the  whole  universe  is 
His  creation,  to  be  a  little  more  accurate,  is  His  projection  ;  still 
more  accurate,  the  Lord  Himself.  It  is  He  who  is  shining  as  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  He  is  the  mother  earth,  He  is  the  ocean  Himself. 
He  comes  as  gentle  showers.  He  is  the  gentle  breeze  that  we  breathe 
and  He  it  is  who  is  working  as  force  in  the  body.  He  is  the  speech 
that  speaks.  He  is  the  man  that  is  walking. ...Thou  art  the  man, 
Thou  art  the  woman,  Thou  art  the  strong  man  walking  in  the  pride 
of  youth,  Thou  art  the  old  man  tottering  on  crutches,  Thou  art  in 
everything.     Thou  art  everything,  O  Lord''. 

Can  this  state  of  things  become  practical  ?  Can 
it  be  realized  ?  Theories  or  speculations  are  nothing 
if  they  cannot  find  a  way  out.  W  ords  must  not 
bewilder  us.  We  must  be  bold.  We  must  face  the 
question  boldly.  Not  the  boldness  of  a  wolf  or  a 
tiger,  but  the  boldness  before  which  the  world  quakes, 
is  what  is  required. 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  courage.  The  courage  to  jump  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.  Tigers  in  that  case,  have  been  better  than 
men  and  wolves  also'  But  there  is  another  sort  of  spiritual  bold- 
ness. An  invading  Eniperor  went  to  India.  His  teacher  told  him 
to  go  and  see  some  of  those  sages  of  India.  After  a  long  search, 
he  found  a  very  old  man  sitting  on  a  block  of  stone.  The  Emperor 
talked  with  him  a  little  and  became  very  much  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  the  man.  He  asked  the  sage  to  go  with  him  to 
his  country.  'No,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  forest  here". ..The 
Emperor  replied  'If  you  do  not  go  I  will  kill  you.'  The  man  burst 
into  a  laugh.  'That  is  the  silliest  thing  you  have  ever  said, 
Emperor.  You  cannot  kill  me.  Me  the  sun  "cannot  dry,  neither 
fire  can  burn,  neither  instrument  kill,  for  I  am  the  birthless,  the 
deathless,  the  omnipotent,  omnipresent  spirit,  ever  living.'  That 
is  another  boldness.  In  the  Mutiny  of  1857  there  was  a  great 
Swami,  a  very  great  soul.  A  Mahomedan  mutineer  stabbed  him 
and  nearly  killed  him.  The  Hindu  mutineers  brought  the 
Mahomedan  to  the  Swami  ;and  offered  to  kill  him.  But  the  Swami 
turned  and  said  'Yet  brother,  thou  art  He,  thou  art  He  !'  and 
expired.  That  is  another  bravery.  What  is  to  talk  of  the  bravery 
of  your  muscles,  of  your  Western  institution,  if  you  cannot 
build  up  a  society  into  which  the  highest  truth  will  fit  ?..." 
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How  to  find  a  way  out,  how  to  realize  this  Divinity 
if  it  is  practical  ?  Renunciation  (  Vairagyani)  is  the 
first  step  to  get  at  this  state.  Renunciation  may  be 
expressed  in  diverse  ways.  We  must  recognise  each 
of  them.  Each  is  great  in  its  own  place.  It  is  foolish- 
ness to  denounce  the  one  or  to  applaud  the  other. 

"The  Vedanta,  does  not  in  reality  denounce  the  world.  The 
ideals  of  renunciation  nowhere  attain  such  a  climax  as  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Vidanta  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  dry  suicidal  advice 
is  not  intended,  it  actually  means  deification  of  the  world — give  up 
the  world  as  we  think  of  it,  as  we  seem  to  know  it,  as  it  is  appearing 
and  know  what  it  really  is.  l^eily  it  ;  it  i--  God  alone,  and  as  such, 
we  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  oldest  of  the  Upanishads, 
the  very  first  book  that  was  ever  wiitten  on  the  Vedanta — 'whatever 
exists  in  this  universe,  whatever  is  there,  is  to  be  covered  with 
God.' 

We  have   to   cover   everything   with  the  Lnrd  Himself,  not  by  a 
false  sort  of   optimism    not    by  blinding  our  eyes  to  the  evil,  but  by 
really  seeing  God   inside    everything.     Thus  we    have  to  give  up  the 
world,  and  when  the  world  is  given  up,  what  remains  ?     God.    What 
is  meant  ?  You  can  have  your  wivt-s  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  you  are 
to  abandon    them,    and    leave  them  to  go  away,    but  that  you  are  to 
see  God  in  the  wife.     Give  u[)  your  children  ;  what  does  that  mean? 
Take    your    children    and    thrt)w  tliem  in  the  street  as  some  human 
brutes    do    in    every    country?  Certainly   not... But  see  God  in  your 
children.     So  in  ever\  thing.      In  life  and  in  death,   in  woe  or  in  joy, 
in  misery    or  in    ha[)pines<,    the    whole    world    i-;    full  of  the  Lord. 
Open  your  eyes  and    ;  ee  Him.     That  is    what  Vedanta  says.     Give 
up  the  world  which  you  have    conjectured,    because  your  conjecture 
was  based  upon  very  partial    txpenence,    your  conjecture  was  based 
upon  very    poor    reasoning,    your    conjicture    was  based  upon  your 
own  weaknesses.     Give    that  up  ;    the  world  we   have  been  thinking 
of  so  long,  is  a  fal>e  world  of  your  creation.     Give    that   up  ;   open 
your  eyes  and   see  that    as  such    it    never   existed  ;  it  was  a  dream, 
Maya.     What  existed  was  the  Lord  Himself :     It  is  He  in  the  child, 
He  in  the  wife,  and    He    in    the    husband.  He  in  the  good,  and  He 
in  the  bad.  He  in  the  murderer  He  in  the  sin,  and  He  in  the  sinner, 
He  in  life,  and  He  in  death." 

Thus  seeino-  God  in  everything  should  we  work. 
This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problems  that  arc- 
agitating  the  world — the  problems  of  life  and  death,  of 
good    and    evil.      Deification    of   the  universe — this  is 
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the  theme.      It  is  from  'this   state    that    one  can    send 
gfood  thouo^hts  to  the  world. 

"Say  peace  to  all.     From  me  no  danger  be 
To  ought  that  lives.      In  tliose  that  dwell  on  high 
In  those  that  lowly  creep,  I  am  the  Self  of  all, 
All  life,  both  here  and  there,  do  I  renounce, 
All  heavens,  earths  and  hells,  all  hopes  and  fears 
Thus  cut  thy  bonds,  S-innvasin  bold  !  say 

'Om  tat  sat  om'." 

This  is  Oneness.  This  is  Divinity.  Call  it  Love, 
call  it  Faith  or  call  it  what  you  like. 

It  is  through  intellect  that  we  may  try  to  unders- 
tand this.  But  intellect  goes  only  a  little  way  and 
there  it  stops.  It  is  through  the  heart  that  inspiration 
comes,  realization  comes.  Intellect  without  the  heart  is 
barren  dryness,  the  heart  without  intellect  may  bring 
in  cancering  bigotry  and  poisonous  fanaticism.  Intel- 
lect must  guide  the  heart  until  inspiration  comes. 
It  is  in  the  inspiration  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
intellect  are  fulfilled.  For  inspiration  does  not  contra- 
dict reason.  Hence  to  realize  this  Divinity,  intellect 
must  join  the  heart. 

A    tremendous     task,     indeed     to     realise    this  ! 
But  we  must  be  bold.     We  must  stand  on  our  own  legs 
and  see  thingrs  for  ourselves.     We  are  the    makers   of 
our  own  destinies.     What  we  have  done  we  can  undo. 
It  is    folly    to    blame    others  ;    it    is   weakness  to    say 
that  we  are  guided   by  the   so-called    unknown   forces. 
Omnipotence    is    within    us.      Evolve    it   we    must  in 
every    sphere    of    work.       This    is     Mttkti.     This    is 
freedom    from     all     bondage.       At    the    bidding    of 
Mukta-  Purushas  (liberated   souls)  rocks  may  crumble 
to    pieces,    systems    may    roll    away    into  the  infinity. 
Jesus  calls  it  Faith.      The  dualists  call  it    Love.      The 
Advaitists  call  it    Self.     "This    infinite    power    of  the 
spirit  brought  to  bear  upon    matter    evolves    material 
development,  made  to  act  upon  thought  evolves   Intel- 
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lectuality.  and  made  to  act  upon  itself  makes  of  man 
a  God"  This  tremendous  faith  is  what  the  world 
needs  now.  ''He  is  an  atheist  who  does  not  believe  in 
himself.  The  old  religions  said,  he  was  an  atheist  who 
did  not  believe  in  God.  The  new  religion  says,  he 
is  the  atheist  who  does  not  believe  in  himself.  But  it 
is  not  selfish  faith  ;  because  Vedanta  again,  is  the 
doctrine  of  oneness.  It  means  faith  in  all,  because 
you  are  pure."  We  must  recognise  this.  We  must 
understand  this  spirit  of  the  evolution.  Man  is  not 
erring  when  he  is  treading  his  steps  God-ward.  From 
the  lowest  intellect  to  the  towering  man  of  spirituality 
man  is  travelling  from  truth  to  truth,  from  lower  to 
higher  truth.  Childhood  is  not  youth.  Youth  is  not 
old  age.  Yet  childhood  is  a  necessity,  it  may  be  a 
lower  state  and  old  age,  a  higher  manifestation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  universe  in  Vol.  I.  The  whole  world  is  being  driven 
towards  that.  The  whole  trend  of  modern  thought 
is  towards  that.  We  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
try  to  form  a  conception  of  humanity  as  a  whole  as 
forming  an  essential  factor  in  the  solidarity  of  uni- 
verse and  a  practical  realization  of  this  idea  only 
means  service  to  humanity.  Call  it  Yiiga-Dharma  (the 
religion  of  thetimes^  if  you  will. 

"For  us  it  is  not  to  pity,  but  to  serve.  Ours  is  not  the  feeling 
of  compassion,  but  of  love,  and  the  feeHng  of  Self  in  all.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  serve  others.  I  see  there  are  some  poor,  because 
it  is  of  my  salvation.  I  will  go  and  worship  them  ;  God  is  there. 
Some  here  are  miserable  for  your  and  my  salvation,  so  that  we 
may  serve  the  Lord  coming  in  the  shape  of  the  lunatic,  the  leper 
and  the  sinner,'' 

Aye,  it  is  the  voice  of  love — love  that  leads  to 
Unity,  love  that  melts  into  Divinity,  love  that  cares 
not  for  'Bhakti  or  'Mukti." 

"I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  your  Bhakti  or  Mukti,  I  would  even 
go  to  a  hundred  thousand  hells  to  do  good  to  others — that  is  my 
Dharma,     He  indeed  is  blessed,  who  can  help  in  this  great  cause." 
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The  saint,  the  strong,  the  able,  can  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  It  is  the  wicked,  the  miserable,  the 
destitute,  the  poor  who  require  help,  who  need  a 
helping  hand  ;  and  the  voice  comes  spurting 
up,  like  a  lovely  fountain,  out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart, 

"May  I  be  born  again  and  again  and  suflfer  thousands  of 
miseries,  so  that  I  may  worship  the  only  God  that  exists,  the  only 
God  I  believe, — the  sum  total  of  all  souls  and  above  all,  my  God 
the  wicked — my  God  the  miserable,  my  God  the  poor  of  all  races 
and  of  all  species  !  May  these  be  the  special  objects  of  my  wor- 
ship." 

It  is  the  voice  which  courts  misery.  It  is  the  voice 
of  love,  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  tune  of  music, 
lovelier  than  the  loveliest  tear-drops  of  a  devotee. 
Along  with  it.  comes  the  voice,  mightier  than 
ever,  the  voice  of  the  accumulated  past,  the  voice  of 
united  humanity  thundering  like  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano. 

''The  stars  are  blotted  out, 

The  clouds  are  covering  clouds 

It  is  darkness  vibrant,  sonant 

In  the  rolling  whirling  wind 

Are  the  souls  of  million  lunatics. 

Just  loose  from  prison  house; 

Wrenching  trees  by  the  roots 

Sweeping  all  from  the  path 

The  sea  has  joined  the  fray 

And  swirls  up  mountain  waves, 

To  reach  the  pitching  sky —  ., 

The  flash  of  lurid  light 

Reveals  on  every  side 

A  thousand,  thousand  shades 

Of  death  begrimmed  and  black — 

Scattering  plagues  and  sorrows. 

Dancing  mad  with  joy 

Come  Mother,  come. 

p._ii,_H 
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For  terror  is  Thy  name, 

Death  is  in  Thy  breath, 

And  every  shaking  step 

Destroys  a  world  fore'er 

Thou  'Time'  the  All-destroyer, 
'  -  Com.e,  O  Mother  come, 

Who  dares  misery  love. 

And  hug  the  form  of  death 

Enjoy  destruction's  dance 

To  him  the  Mother  comes." 

This  worship  of  the  'Terrible'  may  frighten  many. 
Yet  this  is  the  voice  of  hope,  energy  and  strength — ^the 
very  source  of  love.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
deification  of  everything — to  see  God  in  everything. 
God  exists  and  all  else  is  naught.  "What  is  death  ? 
What  are  terrors  ?  Do  not  you  see  the  Lord's  face  in 
them  ?  Fly  from  evil  and  terror  and  misery  and  they 
will  follow  you.  Face  them  and  they  will  flee.  The 
whole  world  worships  ease  and  pleasure  and  very  few 
dare  worship  that    which    is    painful.     To  rise    above 

both  is  the  idea  of  freedom All  the  world  has  ever 

been  preaching  the  God  of  virtue.  I  preach  a  God  of 
Virtue  and  a  God  of  Sin  in  one.  Take  this  if  you 
dare — that  is  the  one  way  to  salvation  ;  then  alone 
will  come  the  Truth  Ultimate  which  comes  from  the 
idea  of  oneness. " 

"It  is  death  between  two  lives, 
And  lull  between  two  storms, 
The  void  whence  rose  creation. 
And  that  where  it  returns. 
« 

To  it  the  tear-drop  goes. 
To  spread  the  smiling  form 
It  is  the  Goal  of  Life 
And  Peace — its  only  home." 

This    idea    of  oneness   then  is    all    inclusive.     "It 
includes  not  the  parts  only,  but  is  the  sum  total.    There 
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is  but  One  Life,  and  One  world  and  One  Existence. 
Everything  is  that  Oneness  and  the  difference  is  in 
degree  and  not  in  kind."  In  this  Oneness  is  included 
all  faiths,  all  dogmas.  Each  of  them  has  its  own 
place  in  the  world.  We  must  recognise  this.  Through 
this  Oneness,  is  the  ideal  of  a  Universal  Religion 
realized.  Let  us  recognise  each  and  every  system  of 
faith.  Sincerity  is  the  only  condition.  Let  our  hearts 
be  opened.  Let  fanaticism  be  replaced  by  toleration 
and  practical  love. 


"The  Hindu  may  have  failed  to   carry    out    all    his    plans,  but  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  a  universal   religion,    it  must   be    one    which  will 

have  no  location  in  place    or    time  ;    which  will 

The  idea   of  a       be  infinite,  like    the    God    it   will    preach,    and 

Universal  Religion.         whose    sun    will    shine    upon    the    followers    of 

Krishna  and  of  Christ,  on  saints  and  sinners 
alike,  which  will  not  be  Bramhanic  or  Buddhistic,  Christian  or 
Mahomedan  but  the  sum  total  of  all  these,  and  still  have  infinite 
space  for  development,  which  in  its  Catholicity  will  embrace  in  its 
infinite  arms  and  find  a  place  for  every  human  being  from  the 
lowest  grovelling  savage  not  far  removed  from  the  brute,  to  the 
highest  man  towering  by  the  virtues  of  his  head  and  heart  almost 
above  humanity,  making  society  stand  in  awe  of  him  and  doubt  his 
human  nature.  It  will  be  a  religion  which  will  have  no  place  for 
persecution  or  intolerance  in  its  polity,  which  will  recognise  divinity 
in  every  man  and  woman,  and  whose  whole  scope,  whose  whole 
force  will  be  centred  in  aiding  humanity  to  realize  its  own  true, 
divine  nature." 


Let  us  hope  for  the  day  when  this  idea  of  a  Univers- 
al Religion  will  shine  upon  mankind.  Civilization  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  recognition  of  the  Mother- 
hood of  God,  means  the  recognition  of  Womanhood. 
Let  us  say  peace  to  all  and  blessings  to  all.  "Let 
Harmony  and  Peace  and  not  Dissension  be  written 
on  our  banners.'  Let  the  atmosphere  vibrate  with  this 
idea  of  love  and  benediction.  Let  us  in  conclusion 
say  with  the  great  Indian  sages  and  echo  the  voice  of 
the  Vedas,  *^^^mi  ^fngH,  Ji^^Tirj  f^*^^.  i....-^!  jt^^;  ^t  ^^.  ^  ^^.  i 
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"Blissful  is  the  air  ;  Blissfulness  emit  the  oceans. 
Blissful  is  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Blissful  are  the  trees. 
Blissful  are  the  planetary  systems.  It  is  all  Bliss.  It 
is  all  Bliss.      It  is  all  Bliss."* 

THE  VIVEKANANDA  SOCIETY 


*  We  have  given  the  purport  only  of  the  verse  in  translation. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con= 
yention  of  fieligioos  in  India. 

Events  which  mark  the  pages  of  history  have  not  un-often  begun  from 
simple  and  unobtrusive  efiforts  of  an  insignificant  few.  Five  months  ago 
the  possibility  of  the  diverse  religious  sects  in  India  meeting  together 
on  a  common  friendly  platform  to  enunciate  their  respective  doctrines 
was  discussed  amongst  a  few  young  Bengalis  m  Calcutta.  They  were 
emboldened  by  the  encouragement  they  received  from  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  difTerent  religious  sects  in  Calcutta.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Vivekananda  Society  to  which  these  young  men  belonged,  sought  for 
the  advice  and  aid  of  Mr.  Sarada  Charan  Mitia  who  had  a  few  days 
before  retired  from  his  office  as  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court. 
He  took  up  the  idea  in  right  earnest,  gave  every  encouragement  and 
agreed  to  take  the  lead.  A  Committee  was  soon  formed  consisting  of 
some  of  the  leading  followers,  residing  in  or  about  Calcutta,  of  the  different 
great  religions  in  India.  A  notice  was  caused  to  be  published  in  the 
leading  newspapers  by  the  Committee  calling  upon  the  different  religious 
communities  in  India  to  elect  delegates  to  represent  them  at  a  Convention 
of  Religions  in  India  which  it  was  then  proposed  would  be  held  in 
Calcutta  by  the  end  of  January,  1909. 

The  notice  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

A  CONVENTION  OF  RELIGIONS  IN  INDIA. 

^  It  has  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  Convention  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  doctrines  of  the  different  religions  followed  by  the  different 
sections  of  the  Indian  Community.  To  give  effect  to  the  above  proposal, 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  formed  : — 

1.  Sj.  Sarada  Charan  Mitra,  (late  a  puisne  Judge,  High  Court). 

^        Chairman. 

2.  Raja  Peary  Mohan  Mukerjee,  C.S.I. 

3.  Satyendra  Nath  Tagore,  C.s. 

4.  R.  D.  Mehta.,  Esq.,  C.i.E. 

5.  Rai  Narendra  Nath  Sen  Bahadur. 

6.  Babu  Maharaj  Bahadur  Sing. 

7.  Rai  RRJendra  Chandra  Sastri  Bahadur,  m.a. 

8.  Mahamahopadhyaya  Satis  Chandra  Bidyabhusan,  M.A.,  PH.  D. 

9.  Moulvi  Siraj-ul-lslam  Khan  Bahadur. 
10.         ,,         Miiza  Abul-Fazl. 
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11.  Sj.  Gaganendra  Naih  Tagore. 

12.  Sj.  Abanindra  Nath  Tagore. 

13.  Rev.  B.  C.  Sarkar. 

14.  Mahasthabir  Jnanalankar. 

15.  Purnananda  Bhikshu. 

16.  Sj.  Dhannoo  Lall  Agarwalla. 

17.  Swami  Suddhananda. 

18.  Sj.  Charoo  Chandra  Bose. 

19.  Dr.  J.  N.  Kanjilal,  M  B. 

20.  Sj.  Bhupendra  Kumar  Bose,  M.A.,  B.L.)  gj^^^j^^^^j^j^g^ 

21.  Sj.  Kumud  Bandhu  Sen.  j 

Theses  on  the  following  amongst  oiher  religions  and  the  different 
sects  thereof  will  be  read  at  the  Convention  : — 

I.     Hinduism.  2.     Christianity. 

(a)  Buddhism.  3.     Islamism. 

(l>)  Jainaism.  4.     Zoroastrianism. 

(r)  Shaktaism.  5.     Judaism. 

{d)  Vaishnavism. 
(e)  Saivaism. 
(/)  Sikhism. 
(g)  Brahmoism. 
(/i)  Arya  Samaj. 
(i)  Theosophy. 

The  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  each  religious  community  should 
elect  its  own  representative  to  elucidate  its  doctrines   at   the   Convention. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  read  theses  are  respectfully  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretaries  at  85,  Grey  Street,  Calcutta,  but  no 
thesis  will  be  received  after  the  31st  instant. 

Every  thesis  should  contain   an  elucidation  of  the   principles  of  the 

religion   or   religious  sect   dealt  with   by  it  and  state  its  peculiar  features, 

distinguishing   h  from   other   religions  and   other  religious  sects,  but  it 

should  not  contain  any   attack,  direct  or  indirect,  on  any  sect  or  relig.ion. 

No  paper  should  take  more  than  half  an  hour  to  read. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  hold  the  Convention  by  the  end  of  the  last 

week  of  January.    The   precise  date  will  be  announced  on  or  about  the 

31st  instant. 

SARADA  CHARAN  MITRA, 

Chairman. 
/BHUPENDRA  KUMAR  BOSE, 
IkUMUD  bandhu  SEN, 

Secretaries. 
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The  notice,  as  appears,  at  once  attracted  public  attention,  and  it  reach- 
ed the  remotest  corners  of  India,  and  such  was  the  enthusiastic  response 
that  the  Committe  considered  it  best  to  postpone  the  Convention  for 
two  or  three  months  so  that  the  various  communities  might  get  them- 
selves adequately  represented  and  their  respective  doctrines  properly 
elucidated.  The  time  originally  announced  was  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  the  first  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

From  the  first  week  of  the,  announcement  in  the  newspapers,  letters 
of  sympathy  and  congratulation  began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters  and 
all  religious  Communities.  The  original  Committee  had  to  be  enlarged 
to  suit  the  large  amount  of  additional  work  imposed  on  it.  Ultimately  the 
following  gentlemen  formed  the  Committee  and  the  followinjf  notice  was 
sent  to  the  newspapers  for  publication  :  — 

« 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

As  has  already  been  announced  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Darbhanga  for  the 
purpose  of  the  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  different  religions 
followed  by  the  different  sections  of  the  Indian  community  will  be  held 
on  April  9th,  loth  and  nth  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta,  which  has  been 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention  Committee.  Theses  on  all 
the  great  religions  and  different  sections  thereof  will  be  read  at  the 
convention  by  their  respective  representatives. 

The  following  is  the  full  list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  : 
Mr.  Sarada  Charan  Mitra,  (late  a  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court,)  Chairman  ; 
Maharaja  Manindra  Chandra  Nandi  of  Casimbazar ;  Raja  Peary  Mohon 
Mukerjee,  C.S.I.,  Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta,  C.I.E.  ;  Babu  Maharaj  Bahadur 
Singh  ;  Mr.  Satyendra  Nath  Tagore,  C.S. ;  Babu  Rudmall  Goenka ;  Rev. 
E.  M.  D.  Cohen  ;  Babu  Natha  Singh  ;  Moulvi  Siraj-ul-Islam  Khan 
Bahadur  ;  Moulvi  Mirza  Abul-Fazl,  Rev.  B.  C.  Sarkar  ;  Rai  Narendra 
Nath  Sen  Bahadur  ;  Rai  Rajendra  Chandra  Sastri  Bahadur  M.  A.  ;  Babu 
Gaganendra  Nalh  Tagore ;  Mahamahopadhyaya  Satis  Chandra  Bidya- 
bhusan,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.  ;  Babu  Abanindra  Nath  Tagore ;  Babu  Charu 
Chandra  Bose  ;  Dr.  J.  N.  Kanjilall,  M.B. ;  Mahasthabir  Jnanalankar, 
Purnananda  Bikshu  ;  Babu  Dhannoo  Lai  Agarwalla,  and  Swami  Suddha- 
manda,  with  Messrs.  Bhupendra  Kumar  Bose,  M.A.,  B.L.  and  Kumud 
Bandhu  Sen  as  Secretaries. 

The  great  aim  which  the  Convention  has  in  view  is  to  create  and 
foster  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  active  sympathy  amongst  the  several 
religious    communities    in    India  b/  clearing  points  of  difference  and 
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removing  prejudices  which  arise  out  of  ignorance  and  want  of  proper 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  different  religions.  This  is  the  first 
Convention  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  the  necessity  of  which  has  long 
been  felt  by  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart  and  the 
success  of  which  entirely  depends  upon  the  active  sympathy  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  followers  of  the  different  faiths  in  India,  to  all  of 
whom  the  CommiUee  extend  their  cordial  welcome. 

All  the  important  religious  Societies  in  the  different  parts  of  India 
are  requested  to  send  their  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  its  object  and  to  further  the  cause  of  peace  and  good-will. 
The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
delegates.  The  selected  delegates  should  forthwith  communicate  through 
their  societies  to  the  Secretaries,  the  date  and  hour  of  their  arrival  in 
Calcutta. 

A  large  number  of  letters  reached  the  Committee  in  a  very  short  time 
and  the  following  rules  were  framed  as  to  the  thesis  intended  to  be  read 
at  the  Convention. 

(i)     No  thesis  should  take  more  than  30  minutes  to  read  it  through, 

(2)  The  theses  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Convention  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  holding  the  Convention. 

(3)  There  should  be  no  attack  on  any.  religion  or  sects  thereof. 

(4)  Every  thesis  should  be  examined  by  one  or  more  of  the  members 
and  approved  of  by  them  before  it  can  be  accepted  by  the  Committee  and 
allowed  to  be  read. 

(5)  A  thesis  may  be  approved  in  part,  in  which  case,  only  the  ap- 
proved part  would  be  read  before  the  Convention. 

(6)  All  approved  theses  would  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  Book 
of  the  Convention,  although  all  of  them  might  not  be  read  owing  to  want 
of  time  or  for  any  other  reasons. 

(7)  In  case  the  writer  of  a  thesis  is  unable  to  attend  in  person,  his 
representative  may  read  it  or  he  may  ask  one  of  the  Secretaries  either  to 
read  it  himself  or  to  select  some  one  to  read  his  thesis  for  him. 

(8)  No  speech  should  be  delivered  unless  it  was  the  purpoit  of  a 
thesis  approved  of  by  the  Committee. 

(9)  The  reading  of  the  introductory  portion  of  every  thesis  should  be 
omitted  to  save  time. 

During  the  months  and  days  that  intervened  between  the  first 
formation  of  the  Committee  and  the  Convention,  the  Committee  had 
many  sittings  and  a  Sub-Committee  had  to  be  formed  to  carry  on  urgent 
work.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sub- 
Commillee  and  the  other  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  were  intermittent 
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in  their  labours.    A  few  weeks  before  the  actual  sitting  of  the   conven- 
tion the  following  appeal  was  again  made  to  the  public. 


THE  CONVENTION  OP  RELIGIONS  IN  INDIA. 

AN  APPEAL. 

A  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  under  the  presidency  of  the  Maha- 
raja of  Darbhanga  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  doctrines  of  the 
different  religions  followed  by  the  different  sections  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity will  be  held  on  the  9th,  loth  and  nth  April,  this  year,  in 
Calcutta. 

Theses  on  the  following  amongst  other  religions  and  the  different 
sections  thereof  will  be  read  at  the  Convention  : — 

I.     Hinduism  II.     Christianity. 

(a)     Buddhism  III.     Islamism. 

(d)  Jainaism  IV.     Zoroastrianism. 
(c)     Shaktaism  V.     Judaism. 

(^)    Vaishnavism 

(e)  Saivaism 
(_/ )     Sikhism 

(g)     Brahmoism 
(/i)     Arya  Samaj 
(/)     Theosophy 

We  need  hardly  mention  that  this  is  the  first  Convention  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  the  necessity  of  which  has  long  been  felt  by  those  who 
have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  convention  will  serve  to  clear  many  points  of 
difference  that  exist  amongst  the  different  religious  sections  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  it  will  bring  about  reconciliation  by  removing  prejudices 
which  arise  out  of  ignorance  and  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  different  religions. 

The  success  of  the  Convention  entirely  depends  on  the  active  sympathy 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  generous  public. 

It  is  also  earnestly  hoped  that  the  public  will  contribute  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Convention.  Any  amount  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  secretaries  at  85  Grey  Street,  Calcutta. 

Babu  Satis  Chandra  Bose,  49  Cornwailis  Street,  Calcutta,  is  also 
authorized  to  receive  money  and  grant  receipts. 
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Sj.  Sarada  Charan  Mitra,  (late  a  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court.) 

Chairman 

Maharaja  Manindra  Chandra  Nundy  of  Casimbazar. 

Raja  Peary  Mohan  Mifkerjee,  C.  S.  I. 

R.  D.  Mehta  Esq.,  C.  I.  E. 

Babu  Maharaj  Bahadur  Sing. 

Sj.  Satyendra  Nath  Tagore,  C.  S. 

Sj.  Rudmall  Goenka. 

Revd.  E.  M.  D.  Cohen. 

Babu  Natha  Sing. 

Moulvi  Siraj-ul-Islam  Khan  Bahadur. 
„        Mirza  Abul  Fazl, 

Rev.  B.  C.  Sarkar. 

Rai  Narendra  Nath  Sen  Bahadur. 

Rai  Rajendra  Chandra  Shastri  Bahadur,  M.  A. 

Sj.  Gaganendra  Nath  Tagore. 

Mahamahopadhyaya  Satis  Chandra  Bidyabhusan,  M.  a.  Ph.  D. 

Sj.  Abanindra  Nath  Tagore. 

Sj.  Charoo  Chandra  Basu. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Kanjilall,  M.  B. 

Mahasthabir  Jnanalankar, 

Purnananda  Bhikshu. 

Sj.  Dhannoo  Lai  Agarwalla. 

Swami  Suddhananda. 

Sj.  Bhupendra  Kumar  Bose,  M.  A.,  B.  L,         IseCRETARIES. 

Sj.  Kumud  Bandhu  Sen.  J 

The  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  request  all 
the  important  religious  societies  or  bodies  in  different  parts  of  India 
to  send  their  Delegates  to  the  Convention  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  Calcutta  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  9th,  loth, 
and  nth  April  1909,  during  the  Easter  holidays  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Hon'ble  Maharaja  Rameswar  Sing  Bahadur  of  Durbhanga. 

The  Committee  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  religious  bodies 
in  India  to  the  great  aim  which  the  Convention  has  in  view,  viz.  to 
create  and  foster  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  active  sympathy  amongst 
the  several  religious  communities  in  India,  by  clearing  points  of  differ- 
ence and  removing  prejudices  which  arise  out  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
proper  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  different  religions.  This  is  the 
first  Convention  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  the  necessity  for  which  has 
long  been  felt  by  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart.  The 
success  of  the  Convention   entirely  depends  upon  the  active  sympathy 
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and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  followers  of  the  different  faiths  in  India, 
to  all  of  whom  the  Committee  extend  their  cordial  welcome. 

As  has  been  already  announced,  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  delegates  from  outside  Calcutta. 
Selected  delegates  will  please  communicate  through  their  Societies,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Convention,  the  date  and  hour  of  their  arrival  in 
Calcutta.     Gentlemen  with  badges  will  wait  at  the  Railway  Stations. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  will  commence  at  12  noon  on 
each  of  the  above  days  (with  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  after  2  p.m.)  and 
will  close  at  5  p.m. 

Admission  to  the  Convention  will  be  by  Tickets  (free). 

Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  following  places  : — 

1.  The  Convention  Office — 85  Grey  Street- 

2.  37  Shikdar  Bagan  Street,  Shampukur. 

3.  76  Shambazar  Street. 

4.  199  Cornwallis  Street. 

5.  Y.  M.  c.  A.  86  College  Street. 

6.  59  Puddo  Pukur  Road,  Bhowanipur. 

7.  24  Mott's  Lane. 


Office  :— 85  Grey  Street 

Calcutta. 

The  2nd  April  1909. 


Bhupendra  Kumar  Bose, 
KuMUD  Bandhu  Sen, 

Hony,  Secretaries. 


Delegates  of  the  several  religious  communities  began  to  come 
into  Calcutta  from  the  7th  April  1909  and  the  Committee  obtained  the 
services  of  2oo\vorkers  from  the  Anusilan  Samiti  in  Calcutta,  to  help  them. 
The  workers  wore  the  badge  of  the  Convention,  a  map  of  India,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  words  ^'ll^T  are  written.  They  made  themselves 
useful  by  receiving  the  delegates  as  they  arrived  at  the  Railway  Stations, 
conducting  them  to  their  places  of  residence,  looking  after  their  comforts, 
finding  seats  for  the  delegates  and  by  receiving  other  gentlemen.  The 
audience  was  large  and  the  workers  helped  them  in  every  way. 

A  large  building  and  an  establishment  belonging" to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates  who  came 
from  other  Provinces  for  residence  during  their  stay  in  Calcutta.  Most 
of  the  delegates  made  their  own  arrangements,  but  a  few  availed  them- 
selves of  the  kind  offer  of  the  Chairman  who  also  paid  for  their  board. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Star  Theatre  at  Calcutta  kindly  offered  the 
services  of  their  concert  for  three  days  that  the  convention  held  its 
sittings. 
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The  corporation  of  Calcutta  passed  a  resolution  at  one  of  their 
meetings  to  lend  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  to  the  Convention  Committee 
for  three  days  free  of  charge.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated.  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  drapped  with  yellow  cloth,  relieved  here  and 
there  with  light  blue,  flags  chequered  and  sometimes  striped  with 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  The  corner  of  the  dias  was  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition  and  was  reserved  for  ladies.  Arrangements 
for  electric  fans  were  also  made  by  the  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  delegates  or  their  representatives  who 
attended  the  Convention,  with  the  names  of  the  religions  they 
represented  and  the  Provinces  they  came  from. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  RELIGIONS  IN  INDIA,  1909. 

TOWN  HALL— Calcutta. 

First  day — Friday,  the  gth  April  igog. 

Proceedings  will  begin  at  12  noon. — 

1.  The  President  who  will  be  escorted  by  the  workers  in  badges 
will  be  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  by  the  Committee  and  the 
Delegates. 

2.  Tklusic,  on  the  President,  the  delegates  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  taking  their  seats  on  the  Dias. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  propose  the  Maharaja 
Bahadur  of  Darbhanga  to  be  the  President  of  the  Convention.  The  re- 
solution will  be  seconded  by  Rai  Narendra  Nath  Sen  Bahadur  and  will 
be  duly  supported. 

4.  Indian  Song. 

5.  Address  by  the  President. 

6.  The  President  will  then  request  that  the  following  theses  on 
religions  may  be  read. 

L  A.  Isaac,  Calcuita. 

M.  E.  D.  Cohen  „ 

N.  E.  David,  ,, 

Jevanji  Jamsetji  Modi,  Kolaba. 
Gatha  Society,  Bombay. 
Dowsan  Dup  of  Gontak,  Daijeeling. 
Anagarika  H.  Dharmapa',  Calcutta. 


I. 

Judaism 

2. 

)5 

3- 

Jt 

4- 

Zoroastrianism 

5. 

i» 

6. 

Buddhism 

7- 

« 
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8.  Buddhism  Bhikshu  Purnananda,  Calcutta. 

9.  Jainism  (Digambari)  Seetal  Prasad  of  Bombay. 

10.  „       (Swetambari)  Munni  Maharaj  of  Benares. 

11.  Brahmoism  Professor  Benoyendra  Nath    Sen,    M.A., 

Calcutta. 

12.  „  S.  Tagore,  Calcutta. 

Second  day — Saturday,  the  lOth  April  1909. 

12  A.M.  — 5  P.M. 

Rev.  Herbert  Anderson,  Calcutta. 
„     John  H.   Francis,  „ 


I. 

Christianity 

2. 

It 

3- 

?i 

4 

Islamism 

5- 

» 

6. 

)) 

7- 

») 

8. 

Sikhism 

9- 

»5 

10. 

Theosophy 

I  r. 

Deva  Dharma 

Samuel  A.  Chisholm 
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Moulvie  Mirza  Abul  Fazl, 
„       Khoda  Buksh, 
„       Mohammed  Ali  of  Quadian, 

Punjab. 
„         Khondkar  Aminuddin  Ahmed, 

Calcutta. 
Natha  Singh,  Buna  Sangat,  Barabazar, 

Calcutta. 
Jodh  Sing,  Amritsar. 
Jogendra  Nath  Mitra,  Calcutta, 
Secretary,  Deva  Samaj,  Lahore. 

12.  Anubhavadwaita 

Vedanta      Pandit  G.  Krishna  Sastri  of  Madras. 

13.  Manava  Dharma  Haridas  Khandelbal,  Jubbalpore. 

Recess  from  2  p.m.  to  2-30  p.m. 

Third  day — Sunday,  the  nth    April    igog. 
12  A.M.— 5  P.M. 


1.  Beer  Saivaism 

2.  Saiva  Siddhanta 

3.  Ballavacharya 

4.  V^ishishtadvaita 

5-  " 

6.  Ramanuj 

V^aishnavism 

7.  Vaishnavisni 

2 


H.  K.  Veerabasa  Vaiya  of  Bangalore. 
Nallaswami  Pillay,  Rajmahendry. 
Lallu  Bhai  Parekh  of  Ahmedabad. 
Raja  Gopalachary  of  Madras. 
M   T.  Nara  .Singh  .A.yengar,  Bangalore. 

.Srinivash  Iyengar,  Muslipatam. 
G.  C.  Ghose,  Calcutta. 
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8.  Arya  Samaj  Mr.  Bal  Krishna  Sahaya,  Ranchi. 

9.  Soura  Upasana  „     Ballai  Chand  MuUik,  Calcutta. 

10.  Vaisnavism  Swami  Premananda  Bharati,  Calcutta. 

11.  Shaktaism  Mr.  Gnanendra  Nath  Tantraratna. 

12.  Sanatan  Dharnia        Swami  Saradananda  of  Bellur  Math. 

Recess  from  2  p.m.  to  2-30  p.m. 

Nation.m.  Anthem  in  Hindi. 

Admission  to  the  meetings  in  the  Town  Hall  were  by  tickets  (free). 
People  desiring  to  attend  had  to  present  themselves  at  stated  places  to 
receive  tickets  for  asking. 

That  the  Convention  excited  great  interest  throughout  India  was  ap- 
parent from  the  numbers,  nationalities  and  faiths  of  the  delegates  who  at- 
tended the  meetings.  This  was,  however,  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
traditions  of  India  ;  the  wonder  would  have  been  if  no  such  wide 
sympathy  had  been  evinced. 

That  the  meetings  were  well  attended  shows  also  that  the  general 
public  of  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
movement.  Owing  to  shortness  of  time  or  absence  of  a  few  of  the  dele- 
gates, some  of  the  theses  could  not  be  read  in  the  Convention.  These 
were,  however,  taken  as  read.  These  and  some  theses,  which  owing  to 
their  late  arrival  could  not  be  included  in  the  programme,  will  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 


FIRST  DAY. 

As  had  been  previously  announced  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention 
commenced  punctually  at  12  noon  on  Friday,  the  9th  April,  1909,  the 
Good  Friday  of  the  Christian  world.  The  President  elect,  the  Honour- 
able Maharaja  Sir  Rameswar  Sing  Bahadur,  k.c.i.e.  of  Darbhanga  was 
escorted  from  his  Calcutta  residence  and  to  the  dias  between  the  double 
rows  of  workers  with  their  badges  on.  As  soon  as  the  President  elect,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  and  the  delegates  took  their  seats,  a  melodious 
note  was  played  by  the  Star  Theatre  Concert,  Calcutta.  Everything  was 
gay  and  imposing.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  S.  C.  Mitra, 
then  welcomed  the  delegates  and  proposed  the  President  with  the  follow- 
ing speech  which  was  distinctly  heard  from  every  corner  of  the  vast  hall. 
Rai  Norendranath  Sen  Bahadur,  the  editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  seconded  Mr.  S.  C.  Mitra. 

The  proposition  was  adopted  with  cheers  and  acclamation. 


[  II  ] 

Speech  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Convention  of  Religions 
in  India. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

One  of  the  simplest  and  the  most  pleasant  of  the  duties 
of  my  office  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the  arrange- 
ments prefatory  to  the  Convention  of  the  Religions  in  India 
is  to  propose  that  Maharaja  Sir  Rameswar  Singh  Bahadur  of 
Darbhanga  should  occupy  the  Chair  and  to  request  him  to 
open  the  proceedings.  The  Maharaja  is  too  well-known  for 
his  learning,  position  and  piety  and  requires  no  introduction. 
As  President  of  the  Bharat  Dharma  Mandal,  he  is  one  of  tlie 
recognized  leaders  of  the  two  hundred  and  seven  millions  of 
Hindus  in  British  India.  As  the  representative  of  a  dynasty 
of  chiefs  and  belonging  to  the  highest  of  Indian  castes,  he 
occupies  an  .unique  position,  and  he  is  deeply  learned  in 
Indian  philosophy  and  religion.  His  sympathies  are  wide 
and  he  is  a  sincere  worshipper  of  God  and  a  lover  of  man. 
We  congratulate  ourselves  for  his  consenting  to  undertake 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

But  before  I  request  the  Maharaja  to  open  the  proceed- 
ings, I  would,  with  your  leave,  interpose  myself  for  a  few 
short  minutes  between  him  and  yourselves. 

The  Idea  of  a  Convention  of  the  Religions  in  India  has 
undoubtedly  its  genesis  in  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions  held  at  Chicago  in  the  year  1893.  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda  who  was  one  of  the  most  majestic  figures  in  that 
Parliament  of  Religions  disseminated  the  idea  amongst 
Indians  in  India  and  Mr.  Dharmapala  who  is  gracing  this 
assembly  and  will  presently  read  a  paper  on  Buddhism  was 
not  slow  in  preaching  its  necessity.  But  unfortunately  for 
India,  the  Swami  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the 
world.  He  was  shortly  after  taken  away  from  amongst  us 
and  the  idea  lay  dormant  for  years.  At  last  in  December 
last  and  after  my  retirement  from  the  Bench,  some  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Vivekananda  Society  revived  the 
idea,  and  a  strong  Committee  consisting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  great  Religions  in  India  was  formed  to 
arrange  for  a  Convention.  The  time,  however,  was  short  and 
it  will  be  for  you,  friends,  to  consider  how  far  as  a  first 
attempt,    the   committee    has    succeeded    in    discharging  the 
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heavy  duties  undertaken  by  it.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  zeal,  industry  and  intelligence 
with  which  I  have  been  assisted  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Committee. 

Asia  is  the  birth  place  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
I  civilized  world  and  India  is  deservedly  proud  of  being  the 
birth  place  of  the  religions  of  the  largest  number  of  human 
beings.  The  religions  now  professed  in  India  embrace  a 
very  large  variety,  although  if  mere  statistics  were  the  test, 
India  must  be  held  to  be  Brahminical  in  religion.  Islamism, 
Christianity,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Judaism,  Zorastrianism 
with  their  sects  and  subsects  embrace  an  extensive  variety, 
but  with  unessential  differences  in  dress  and  form.  The 
cardinal  points  in  all  religions  are  worship  and  love.  Each  of 
the  Indian  or  Hindu  Religions — Brahminism,  Buddhism, 
Jainism,  Sikhism  may  be  subdivided  into  broad  classes.  The 
followers  of  Brahmanism — a  faith  based  on  the  divine  revela- 
tions of  the  Vedas  with  the  growth  it  has  received  from  the 
Puranas  may  be  sub-divided  according  to  tutelary  deities — 
Vishnu,  Sakti,  Siva,  Suryya  and  Ganapati.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  real  conflict  amongst  these  great  divisons  except  in 
the  minds  of  fanatics.  To  enumerate  the  subsects  will  be 
tedious  because  they  are  numerous.  Islamism  has  its  Shia, 
Sunni,  Sufi  followers  with  a  new  sect  Ahmedia  ;  Christianity 
has  its  well  known  classes.  Buddhism  has  its  northern 
(Mahayana)  and  southern  ( Hinayana)  divisons  and  Jainism 
has  Swetambari,  Digambari  and  Terapanthi  followers.  With 
a  numerous  variety  of  unessential  forms,  one  might  feel  that 
there  are  elements  of  perpetual  discord  in  India,  but  in 
substance  they  are  all  different  phases  of  the  same  essence. 

I  Religious  faiths  are  generally  most  seriously  misconstrued 

and  misjudged  by  the  followers  of  each  other.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  interpretation  of  words  and  ideas,  though  they 
are  substantially  the  same  in  all  religions,  leads  to  discord. 
Disregard  of  distinctions  between  appearances  and  facts, 
between  signs  and  symbols  and  the  things  signified  and  re- 
presented, results  in  undesirable  conclusions.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  again,  many  of  the  followers  of  a  religion  do  not  under- 
stand its  own  principles  and  doctrines.  We  hope  such  errors 
will  be  dispersed  by  the  convention  and  we  shall  gradually 
know  ourselves  and  each  other.  Our  motto  is  "Know  thyself 
and  know  thy  neighbours  before  thou  judgest  each  other." 

India    with    its   variety   of    religious    communities  living 
under   a  tolerant  and  impartial   Government  is  the  most  suit- 
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able  place  for  a  Convention  of  Religions.  As  the  harmony 
which  ordinarily  exists  between  these  communities  is  occasion- 
ally broken,  Convention  such  as  this  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  millions  that  reside  in  the  country.  We 
have  every  hope,  from  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the, 
different  communities,  by  their  heartily  joining  the  conven. 
tion  and  sending  delegates  from  distant  parts  of  the  country 
that  a  succession  of  Conventions  will  bring  about  the  vvished- 
for  result, 

Eternal    happiness    after  the  termination  of  mundane  life 
is  the  goal  of  every  religion.     You  may  call  it  nirvan,  moksha 
or  heaven.     We  misunderstand  and    mistranslate  these  words 
but    substantially    they  are  the  same.     They  differ  according 
to    the    side-views  we  may  take.     The  means    of  attainment 
may    vary,  but  the  ultimate  object  is  the  same.     Eternal  and 
unalloyed  happiness,  whether  active  or   passive    in    nature    is 
attainable  according  to  Indian  conceptions  through  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul,  through  mundane  bodies,  and  according 
to     western     conceptions    through    direct    transmission    into 
heaven    without    the    intervention  of  successive  earthly  lives, 
but  such  happiness  is  the  terminus  in  all  religions  of  a  life  of 
religion,    faith    and    duty.     It    is   so   in  all  creeds,  ancient  or 
modern  J    but    we    may    leave   out    of  our   consideration  the 
animists  who  are  not  represented  in  this  Convention. 

Avatars,  incarnations,  saints  or  heroes  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  different  countries  for  the  regeneration  and 
development  of  man.  Moses  was  a  sublime  giver  of  sacer- 
dotal laws.  Gautama  Buddha  appeared  in  India  to  teach 
that  knowledge  and  universal  love  were  the  only  means  to 
nirvana.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  great  Emblem  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  man.  Mahomet  preach- 
ed the  equality  and  brother-hood  of  man  and  the  worship  of 
the  one  and  only  God.  Sri  Krishna  was  the  symbol  of  know- 
ledge (J nana),  duty  (karma),  and  love  (bhakti).  Sublime 
were  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  each  of  the  great  masters 
and  they  have  appeared  in  all  ages  and  countries  down  to 
the  present  day.  They  had  all  the  same  motive,  the  well- 
being  and  regeneration  of  man. 

Country-men  and  friends,  on  behalf  of  the  Committe,  I 
welcome  you  one  and  all  in  this  first  Indian  Convention  of 
Religions  in  the  20th  century.  Our  obligations  to  you  are 
vast  and  various.  We  offer  you  our  heart-felt  gratitude  and 
fraternal  love.  Delegates  and  representatives  of  the  various 
religious  communities,  those  who    have  taken    the  trouble  to 
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be  present  in  this  assembly  and  those  whom  circumstances 
have  prevented  from  being  present,  I  welcome  you  once  more 
with  affectionate  salutations. 

We  all  meet  on  a  common  platform  of  love  in  this  Con- 
vention, each  earnest  in  the  removal  of  causes  of  discord 
and  animosity.  Universal  humanity  is  our  watch-word.  Let 
us  fraternally  embrace  each  other. 


The  following  song  in  Bengali  composed  by  Babu  Amrita  Lall  Basu, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Star  Theatre  and  a  well-known  poet  was 
sung  by  Babu  Kashinath  Chatterji  of  the  Star  Theatre,  the  audience 
standing  as  long  as  the  song  was  sung. 


^^^rr^  ^P5T— ■5?i^i^  I 


^5tf^  5ti%,  ^m  ^  ^tc^  ^t^  II 

*t,<R  ^RTf^  ^^f«f  ^f^, 

^^  ^^  ^'f  ^p{  a  ^^, 
3^  f^  f^  ^  ic?r^, 

C^^  sq?:^  'ars^I  ^t  ^5^«^T, 
^C^  f%^  f%W  5Tt^  '^CSTI  Tl  TWC^ 
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^^1  ^^^Rt^  ^t«ri  ^  ^<lt, 


.^  iTl  ft^  3rt^l  ^»tc?  ^t^, 
n5^  5rf  ^  ^^<5t^   'ii'^'ftc?  I 


^1T  fHT  f^'^  'T'ltW  ^5it^^ 

C^  f^i'ir  C^  ^1%  ^fa  ^3^  ^1, 
5lt^  f^l  -^f^  ^^  '^  5T^. 

^#1  ^#1  nr^i  >R<;t)  ^i  -ii^i, 
^sit^n  s^'cn©  ^51  c^  ^r^it^  -5  ^'vTrc^  ; 

>1^Fft^  C^W  '^f^Ts\  ^IW^  ^t?!^^  ^8R^t^ 
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After  the  song  was  over,  the  President  rose  and  delivered  the    follow- 
ing speech  : — 

The  Presidential  Address. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  held  in  the  Toivn 
Hal/,  Calcutta,  on  Friday,  gth  April  H.  H.  The 
Maharaja  of  Durbhanga  who  occupied  the  chair, 
said  : — 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  feelings  of  very  great  pleasure  that  I  find 
myself  called  upon  to  preside  over  this  great  and  represen- 
tative gathering — an  assembly  consisting  of  men  belonging 
to  all  the  principal  religions  of  the  world,  met  together  in 
friendly  conference,  to  exchange  their  views  with  each  other, 
with  the  main  purpose  of  finding  out,  not  hoV  far  separate 
they  are  in  creed  or  ritual  but  how  near  they  are  to  each 
other,  when  they  penetrate  through  all  the  outward  forms 
and  come  face  to  face  with  the  eternal  verities  which  lie 
at  the  inner  heart  of  hearts  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world, 

2.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  from  remote  anti- 
quity. The  Brahmans,  in  the  remote  period  of  Indian  history, 
did  not,  it  is  true,  allow  other  people  to  participate  in  their 
conferences,  but  a  great  change  came  upon  Hindu  societ)' 
with  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century,  B.  C.  The 
first  religious  conference  in  a  recognised  form  was  held  by 
the  Buddhists  at  Rajgir  (Behar)  in  543  B.  C.  under  the  aus- 
pices of  King  Ajatasatru.  The  next  conference  was  held  b}' 
them  at  Vaisali  (in  Mozafferpur)  in  443  B.  C.  Similarly  a 
third  conference  was  held  by  the  Buddhists  at  Pataliputra 
(Patna)  in  255  B.  C.  under  the  auspices  of  Emperor  Asoka. 
The  fourth  conference  was  held  in  Jalandhara  (Punjab)  under 
the  auspices  of  King  Kanishka  about  78  A.  D.  As  late  as 
in  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  King  Harshavardhana  of 
Kanyakubja  used  to  hold  religious  conferences  at  the  interval 
of  every  five  years.  Similarly  the  Jains  used  to  convene  reli- 
gious conferences,  of  which  the  most  notable  one  was  held 
at  Mathura  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  Kumarilabhatta 
and  Sankaracharyya  were  perhaps  the  first  batch  of  Brah- 
manic  reformers  that  advocated  religious  conferences  in 
proper   forms.     Though    their  aim  was   a  religious   conquest 
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they  convened  conferences  of  the  followers  of  all  religions 
j  existing  in  their  times  and  entered  upon  healthy  discussion 
j  with  them.  Even  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
we  hear  of  conferences  of  the  followers  of  different  religions, 
and  in  more  recent  times  religious  conferences,  better  known 
as  Parliaments  of  Religions,  have  been  held  in  Chicago  and 
Venice,  and  occasionally  similar  conferences  are  held  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Modern  India  our  reli- 
gious gatherings  periodically  held  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  call  forth  vast  congregations,  of  which  the  greatest 
is  the  Kumbha  Mela.  These  melas  provide  us  with  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  practical  piety  and  spirituality  through 
the  advantages  they  afford  of  being  filled  with  magnetism  of 
the  greatest  saints  of  all  sects  and  creeds  and  permeated 
through  and  through  with  the  vibrations  of  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  by  which  the  assemblies  are  generally  pervaded. 

3.  Man  has  been  classified  as  a  religious  animal.  For 
go  anywhere  you  like  throughout  the  world,  you  will  find, 
even  amongst  the  tribes  lowest  down  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation,  some  acknowledgment  of  a  higher  power  than  them- 
selves, good  or  evil,  of  whom  they  stand  in  awe  and  worship 
after  their  various  fashions  of  religious  ritual. 

4.  We  are  met  to-day  as  a  Parliament  of  Religions. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  meaning  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  word  "Religion."  It  signifies  a  "binding  again', — a  bind- 
ing of  mart  to  his  brother  man,  and  then  again  to  God.  This 
is,  I  trust,  the  spirit  which  will  lie  at  the  back  of  all  our 
thoughts  in  the  discussions  about  to  take  place,  and  if  so,  we 
will  find  ourselves  at  the  close  of  this  Session,  companions- 
in-arms,  although  belonging  to  different  regiments  of  that 
great  army,  whose  leader  and  commander  is  God,  against  all 
the  opposing  forces  of  evil  which  surround  us  in  this  world. 

There  are  as  many  religions  in  the  world  as  there' are 
modes  of  worship  of  the  Divine  Being.  Brahmanism,  Bud- 
dhism, Jainism,  Christianity,  Mahomedanism,  etc.,  are  all 
religions  in  as  much  as  they  prescribe  divine  worship  in  some 
form  or  other.     Sreekrishna  says  in  The  Bhagavadgita  : 

"I  serve  men  in  the  way  in  which  they  approach  Me  In 
every  way,  O  son  of  Pritha,  men  follow  in  my  path."  (Bhaga- 
vadgita, Chapter  IV.  verse  II). 

A  poet  .says  in  Persian  : — 

'*A  Mussulman  is  the  slave  of  Th)'  face,  a  Brahman  is  a 
prisoner  of  Thy    locks.     Thou    art  in  the    Kaaba  and  in  the 
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Mosque  and  Thou  art    also  in    the    Fire-worshipper's    Shrine 
and  in  the  Temple  of  the  Hindu. 

5.  The  various  religions  of  the  world  represent  in  their 
votaries  the  cry  in  diverse  ways  of  human  hearts  hungering 
after  their  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him  and  become 
acquainted  with  His  character.  But  God  is  in  them  all,  and 
is  leading  His  children  through  all  their  religions,  and  by 
disciplinary  education  according  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it 
into  full  light  of  his  gracious  Fatherhood  towards  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

The  time  may  not  yet  be  near  at  hand,  but  the  human 
race,  through  diverse  ways,  are  all  marching  on  towards  one 
universal  religion,  viz  : — "The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man." 

We  are  met  here  to  recognise  this  great  truth  and  to  help 
to  bring  it  about. 

6.  We  may  worship  at  different  earthly  shrines,  and 
express  our  ecclesiastical  creeds  by  differing  formulas,  and 
worship  through  the  various  modes  of  ritual  and  symbols  by 
which  our  forefathers  have  worshipped  God.  But  while  we 
differ  and  sometimes  differ  largely  in  these  outward  forms  of 
creed  and  ritual  ;  in  the  things  of  the  heart  and  the  spiritual 
life,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  haven  of  peace.  In  the  outer 
courts  of  Ecclesiasticism  there  has  always  been  war,  but  in 
the  interior  we  find  that  Sainthood  is  one  and  the  same  all 
the  world  over. 

7.  Creeds  and  Rites  and  outward  Ceremonials  and  Sym- 
bols doubtless  expressed  some  spiritual  meaning  when  the\' 
were  first  instituted  and  were  meant  to  be  helps  to  the  inner 
life,  but  it  is  the  almost  invariable  history  of  all  these  things 
that  through  the  lapse  of  time  these  .symbols  largel}'  become 
emptied  of  their  original  interior  significance,  and  people 
keep  on  worshipping  the  husk  when  the  kernel  is  gone.  This 
is  true  in  all  religions.  .As  I  have  already  said  we  ma\^  dis- 
pute about  the  outward  vestures  of  our  faiths,  but  when  we 
s^et  into  the  '\\w\&x  sanctunt  sanctoriivi,  we  are  all  at  one.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  the  great  characteristics  of  the  spiritual 
life,  such  as  love,  purit)',  truth,  righteousness,  goodness,  gen- 
tlene.ss,  hel[)fulness,  forgiveness,  brotherly  kindness,  hope, 
jo)',  peace,  and  all  those  other  qualities  which  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  in  the  highest  human  character.  In  this  realm  we 
are  all  at  one. 

In  taking  a  glance  at  .some  of  the    great    religions    repre- 
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sented  in  this  Parliament  ,  time  will  only  permit  me  to  touch 
on  them  in  a  somewhat  cursory  manner.  Nor  is  it  more  neces- 
sary, seeing  there  are  friends  here  who  will  severally  give 
expositions  of  the  Faiths  to  which  they  individually  belong. 

8.  In  Zoroastrianism  we  have  an  actual  theological  dua- 
lism. Two  Spirits — one  a  God  creating  all  that  is  good,  and 
the  other  an  evil  being  creating  all  evil.  The  pious  Zoroas- 
trian,  after  an  honourable  toil,  goes  to  an  immortality  of 
blessedness  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  If  not  pious  he 
falls  to  Hell  in  passing  over  the  Judge's  Bridge,  and  this 
Hell  consists  of  evil  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  as  well  as 
physical  torment.  (His  body  rises  and  he  dwells  on  a  reju- 
venated earth,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Saviour  born 
of  Virgin).  No  religion  has  so  clearly  grasped  the  ideas 
of  guilt  and  of  merit.  On  the  works  of  men  here  below  a 
strict  reckoning  will  be  held  in  Heaven  according  to  the 
deeds  entered  in  the  book.  Zoroastrianism  knows  nothing 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  but  an  evil  deed  can  be  atoned  for 
by  a  good  one.  The  end  of  all  things  will  be  one  undivided 
kingdom  of  God  in  Heaven  and  on  earth. 

9.  I  now  briefly  glance  at  the  religion  of  Buddha 
in  India.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  considered 
the  sumtmnn  bonuin,  Gautama,  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

I.  "To  serve  wise  men,  and  not  to  serve  fools,  to  give 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, — this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 
2.  To  dwell  in  a  pleasant  land,  to  have  done  good  deeds  in 
a  former  birth,  to  have  right  desires  for  one's  self, — this  is 
the  greatest  blessing.  3.  Much  insight  and  much  education, 
a  complete  training  and  pleasant  speech — this  is  the  greatest 
blessing.  4.  To  succour  father  and  mother,  to  cherish  wife 
and  child,  to  follow  a  peaceful  calling — this  is  the  greatest 
blessing.  5.  To  give  alms,  and  live  righteously,  to  help  one's 
relatives  and  do  blameless  deeds — this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

6.  To  cease  and  abstain  from  sin,  to  eschew  strong  drink, 
not  to  be  weary  in  well  doing, — this    is  the  greatest  blessing. 

7.  Reverence  and  lowliness,  contentment  and  gratitude, 
the  regular  hearing  of  the  law, — this  is  the   greatest  blessing. 

8.  To  be  long  suffering  and  meek,  to  associate  with  members 
of  the  Sangha,  religious  talk  at  due  seasons, — this  is  the 
greatest  blessing.  9.  Temperance  and  chastity,  a  conviction 
of  the  four  great  truths,  the  hope  of  Nirvana, — this  is  the 
greatest  blessing.  10.  A  mind  unshaken  by  the  things  of 
the  world,  without  anguish  or  passion,  and  secure, — this  is 
the  greatest  blessing.      11.     They   that    act    like    this  are  in- 
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vincible  on  every  side  they   walk  in  safety,   and    theirs  is  the 
greatest  blessing.'' 

Self-conquest  and  universal  charity,  these  are  the  founda- 
tion thoughts,  the  web  and  woof  of  Buddhism,  the  melodies, 
on  the  variations  of  which  its  enticing  harmony  is  built  up. 

lO.  The  word  Islam  implies  pious  resignation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  Will.  The  Great  Arabian  Prophet 
enjoined  upon  all  Mussalmans  the  observance  of  five  duties  : 
First,  the  belief  that  there  is  but  One  God  ;  Second,  the 
observance  of  five  daily  prayers  ;  Third,  the  giving  of  Sadka 
or  alms  ;  Fourth,  the  fasting  for  one  month  during  the  holy 
month  of  Ramazan  ;  Fifth,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  in  a 
Mussalman's  lifetime.  A  belief  in  a  judgment  to  come  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  creed,  teaching  men  that  they  ought  to 
live  their  lives  seriously  and  not  to  waste  them  in  follies. 
Every  Moslem  is  every  other  Moslem's  brother.  In  social 
gradations  the  rich  man  is  considered  to  be  the  natural 
protector  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  man  takes  his  place  at 
the  table  of  the  rich.  Nowhere  in  Mahomedan  society  is 
there  any  invidious  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  and 
not  less  than  one-fortieth  of  their  goods  is  given  to  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  above  is  the  pure  and  true  essence  of 
the  great  Mussalman  religion. 

ri.  I  would  now  briefly  refer  to  Christianity.  Jesus 
Christ  lived  in  Palestine  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  Here  we 
tread  on  historical  ground.  Jesus  Christ  lived  to  the  age  of 
33  years.  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  Man.  His  great  distinctive  message  to  His  own  country- 
men, and  through  them  to  the  world,  was  that  God  was  not 
only  the  Creator,  the  Upholder,  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  but 
that  above  all  these.  He  was  a  Father  seeking  to  bring  His 
human  family  back  to  Himself  in  order  that  they  might  live 
the  Blessed  life  in  this  world,  and  afterwards  in  the  Eternal 
home  above.  Jesus  Christ  lived  up  to  His  own  teaching. 
He  wrote  nothing,  but  imbued  His  own  immediate  followers 
with  his  wonderful  sayings  and  with  His  own  spirit.  These 
men  in  turn  lighted  up  the  then  known  world  with  the  words 
of  their  Master  and  so  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  until  we 
behold  the  Christendom  of  to-day.  Jesus  Christ,  after  a 
three  years'  public  ministry,  was  put  to  death  on  the  Roman 
Cross,  but  His  followers  believe  that  He  rose  again  on  the 
third  day  to  die  no  more  ;  that  His  Spirit  now  pervades  all 
things  ;  that  the  attractive  power  of  His  Cross  was  never  felt 
so    much    as    it    is    to-day,  and    that    the    law  of  His  life  of 
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sacrificial  lov^e  was  maintained  by  simply  doing  the  will  of 
His  Father  and  in  placing  implicit  trust  in  Him.  The  great 
principles  of  the  kingdom  which  he  wished  to  set  up  on 
earth  was  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  Christianity  holds  out  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the 
sure  hope  of  an  eternal  life  after  death. 

12.     The  Hindu  Religion,  to  which  I  belong,  is  one  which 
stretches  far  back  into  antiquity.     To-day  it    is    the    religion 
under    various    forms,  of  two    hundred  and  seven  millions  of 
the  people  of  India.      Hindus    are    divided    and    marked    off 
into    manifold    interior   diversities   of  worship    belonging    to 
different  ages  and  different  grades    of  society,    and    the    rites 
vary    with    the    places    at    which  they  are  practised,  and  the 
incarnations  to  which  they    are    addressed.     Like    nearly    all 
the  older  religions  of  the  world,  it  has   a  set  of  forms  for  the 
common  people,  and  a  different  inner  meaning    for    the    edu- 
cated and   initiated.     The  inner  meaning  is  that  all  the  great 
elemental    forces   of  Nature   are    manifestations    of    the    all- 
pervading  divine  energy,  and  that  man  himself  is  but  a  vessel 
which     contains     the    divine     particle    giving    thought    and 
utterance  to  visible  humanity.     The  Hindu   doctrine    is    that 
God  pervades  all  Nature,  so  that  in  worshipping   Nature,  you 
actually    worship    the  Divine  Spirit  in  every  atom  of  matter. 
Manu,  the     well-known     founder    of    Hindu   socio-religious 
institutes,  speaks  of  ten  injunctions  as  follows  : — 

"Resolution,  patience,  self-restraint,  honesty,  purity,  res- 
traint of  the  organs,  devotion,  knowledge,  truthfulness  and 
absence  of  anger  are  the  ten  constituents  of  Dkarma. 
Brahmans,  who  study  these  ten,  act  up  to  ihem;  attain  a 
supreme  course  of  existence."  (Manusanhita,  Chap.  VI, 
verses  92,  93.) 

Similarly,  Manu  speaks  of  ten  prohibitions  as  follows  : 
"Covetousness,  malice  and  scepticism  constitute  the  three- 
fold evil  act  of  the  mind.  xAbuse,  untruth,  back-biting  and 
frivolous  irrelevant  talk  are  the  fourfold  evil  act  done  by  the 
voice.  Stealing,  killing  without  the  sanction  of  law,  and 
adultery  with  another's  wife  are  called  the  threefold  evil  act 
of  the  body."     (Manusanhita,  Chap.  XII,  verses  5,  6  &  7.) 

13.  The  ultimate  good  revealed  through  the  Hindu 
religion  is  the  freedom  of  the  soul  from  the  body  to  anything 
that  has  sensation,  and  its  return  through  a  succession  of 
of  existences  to  the  infinite  Spirit  whence  it  came.  The 
books  of  Hinduism  are  full  of  moral  precepts  and  virtuous 
maxims  enjoining  piety,  austerity  and    the  abnegation  of  self 
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for  the  conduct  of  life  in  this  world.  A  good  Hindu  is  a 
good  man.  He  claims  that  in  pure  Hinduism  is  the  spirit 
of  true  religion,  Sanatana  Dharma,  a  definition  which  pro- 
claims its  catholicity  and  universality.  According  to  the 
Vedas  and  Shastras  there  are  seventy-two  divisions  and 
innumerable  sub-divisions  of  Sanatana  Dharma,  and  these 
subdivisions  are  again  divided  in  numerous  branches  which 
I  will  not  trouble  you  to  name,  but  will  put  them  in  an 
Appendix  to  this  address  for  future  reference. 

14.  I  must  now  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Dele- 
gates and  representatives  of  the  various  religions  of  the 
world,  who  have  come  from  far  and  near  to  attend  this  great 
Congress,  I  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  our 
heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  have  come  prepared  to 
read  papers  on  their  own  distinctive  faiths,  and  otherwise  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Session.  I  trust  you  will 
return  to  your  homes  feeling  that  you  have  had  a  real 
pleasure  in  being  here,  and  that  you  will  carry  away  with 
you  the  reward  of  having  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  a 
better  understanding  of  one  another  and  of  the  several  faiths 
to  which  we  belong. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  have  great 
hopes  as  to  the  results  which  will  follow  this  Parliament  of 
Religions.  The  grand  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  any 
religion  is  its  ability  so  to  mould  its  worshippers  as  to  turn 
out  crood  men  of  high  spiritual  character.  A  religion  that 
fails  to  do  this  is  of  little  use  to  humanity.  Amid  all  our 
diverse  faiths,  there  is  only  one  end  in  view  and  everything  is 
moving  on,  independent  of  our  wills,  to — 

"One  God,  one  law.  one  element 
And  one  far-off  Divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

In  the  end  there  will  only  be  one  religion  which  will 
express  itself  in  Love  to  God,  in  Love  to  our  Brother  Man. 
May  this  parliament  be  the  means  of  helping  on  that  glorious 
day  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  following  theses  were  read  one  after 
another. 

Theses  read  on  the  ist  day  were— 

1.  Judaism  ...  by  Revd.  I.  A.  Isaac,  Calcutta, 

2.  „                       ...         „  M.  E.  D.  Cohen       „ 
-           ..                      N.  E.  David  „ 
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4-     Zoroastrianism     ...  by  Mr.  Jevanji  Jamesetji  Modi  Kolaba. 

(Read  in  short  by  Ur,  S.  C.  Vidyabhu- 
san,  M.A.) 

5.  Buddhism  ...  by  Mr.  Dawson  Dup  of  Gontak, 

Darjeeling. 

6.  „  ...         .,  Angarika,  H.  Dharmapala,  Calcutta. 

7.  Brahmoism  ...   by    Professor    Benoyendra    Nath 

Sen,  M.A.,  Calcutta. 
There  was  a  break  between  2  and  2-30  p.m.,  and  when    the    delegates 
and   the   audience    met  again  at  2-30  P.M.,  the  concert  again  played    the 
music. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  loth  April  1909. 

The  President  having  taken  his  seat  the  concert  played  a  sweet  tune. 
This  was  followed  by  the  following  Bengali  song  composed  by  Babu 
G.  C.  Ghosh,  a  poet  of  great  reputation  and  sung  by  Babu  Pulin 
Behari  Mitra,  a  member  of  the  V^ivekananda  Society. 


c^Ttc^  c^tf  ^tc^,  ^^ifs^  ^?f tc^  11 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  delegates   to    read    their    respect- 
ive theses.     The  theses  read  were — 

I.     Christianity  (Protestantism)    ...  by  Revd.  H.  Anderson,  Calcutta. 
1.  „  (Roman  Catholic)...         ,;  N.  L.  (ihosh 
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There  was  the  usual  mid-day  adjournment  and   the   following   these 
were  then  read — 

3.  Christianity  (Penta  Costal  League). ..by  Rev.  Samuel  A.   Chisolm, 

4.  Islamism  ...  ...  by  Moulvie  Mirza  Abul  Fazl, 

5.  „  ...  ...  „  Khoda  Baksh. 

6.  ,,         (Ahmedia  -Sect)  ...  „  Mohamed  AH  of 

Quadian. 

7.  Brahmoism  ...  ...  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Tagore. 

8.  Sikhism  ■••  ••■         „       Natha  Sing,  Bura  Sangat. 

Barabazar,  Calcutta. 

9.  Deva  Dharma       ...  ...         ,.       Deva    Ratan,     Secretary. 

Deva  Samaj.  1 

After  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  day,  the  delegates  - 
to  the  Convention  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  held  an  informal 
meeting  at  the  house  of  the  President  where  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Convention  would  be  held  annually  by  turns  at  all  the  principal  cities  in 
India.  It  was  also  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  Central  Board  and 
Provincial  Boards  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

After    the    second    day's    song    was   over    Rai    Narendra    Nath    Sen 
Bahadur  delivered  the  following  speech. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — As  one  who  has  always  ta- 
ken a  great  interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  progress  of 
the  country  and  has  consistently  maintained  that  it  is  reli-  • 
gion  that  alone  supplies  a  sure  and  stable  basis  for  every  , 
movement  that  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  I  join  most  heartily  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  of  Religions.  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  . 
when  the  idea  of  holding  this  Convention  was  mooted,  I - 
welcomed  it  with  very  great  pleasure  and  that  when  subse- 
quently I  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  I  considered  it  both  as  a  duty  and  an  honour 
to  accept  the  invitation.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  my 
part,  however  humble,  in  the  proceedings  of  this  learned  and 
cultured  assembly  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Convention 
now  as.sembled  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  spiri- 
tual awakening  of  our  land — once  known  as  the  Mother  of 
Religions  and  the  spiritual  teacher  of  the  universe.  Yet, 
though  we,  Hindus,  have  legitimate  cause  to  be  proud  of 
our  ancient  philosoph),  and  of  our  still  more  ancient  reli- 
gion, we  are  not  here  to  enter  into  controversies  with  our 
brethren  of  other  faiths.  We  are  all  assembled  here  as 
children  of  the  one  God  to  exchange  greetings  of  spiritual 
brotherhood,  and  to  let  each  other  know  some  of  the   truths 
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'.r  our  different  religions.  It  will  be  found,  however,  I  am 
sure,  when  we  have  conversed  and  compared  notes,  that, 
despite  seemingly  outward  differences,  despite  divergences  of 
formulas  and  terms,  we  are  all  in  reality  making  for  one 
object,   that  object  being  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  bliss 

\  hich  comes  from  the   knowledge   of  and    communion    with 

Lir  one  common  Maker. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  happy 
ijmen  that  we  opened  this  first  Convention  of  Religions 
in  the  metropolis  of  India  on  Good  Friday — a  day  which 
to  our  Christian  brethren  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  end.  The}-  hold  that  on 
this  day  Jesus  Christ  finished  the  great  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  submitting  to  his  painful  death  at  Calvary, 
Imagine  the  great  life  sacrificed  for  suffering  and  sorrowing 
humanity.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  inauguration  of  our 
Ueligious  Convention  on  such  an  auspicious  day  presages 
the  world-union — the  world-redemption — which  the  great 
founder  of  Christianity  consummated  by  his  sacrifice  on 
tlie  Cross  ?  May  we  not  hope  also  that  it  furnishes  the  basis 
for  the  commingling  his  of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient, 
for  was  not  the  Son  of  Nazareth  an  Asiatic  like  the  other 
CTreat  world  saviours — Krishna,  Buddha  and   Mahomed  ? 

This  Convention  presents  unique  sight  in  Calcutta  and 
probably  in  all  India.  In  following  the  expositions  of  the 
different  faiths  by  their  respective  exponents,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  convinced  by  the  fact  that  Universal  Brotherhood 
must  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  ah  assembly.  In 
India  more  than  in  any  other  country  such  a  Convention 
is  necessary  to  tone  down  racial  animosities  and  to  induce 
that  brothefly  feeling  which  is  essential  to  the  peace,  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

To  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Convention  appeals 
with  particular  interest,  as  it  comes  at  a  time  which  we  ge- 
nerall}-  regard  as  the  awakening  of  the  national  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  of  this  land.  After  many  centuries,  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  has  begun  to  move  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  population  ;  but  that  places  us  only  in  a  position  of 
increased  responsibility.  We  have  arrived  at  the  cross-road 
which  leads  in  one  direction  to  solid  and  sure  progress  by 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  come  from  moral  restraint 
and  religious  communion,  and  in  the  other  to  the  shadowy 
and  illusive  progress  which  proceeds  from  materialism.  It 
is   superfluous    to    point    out    to  an  assembly  like  this  that  it 
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was  the  former  course  which  India  followed  in  the  ancient 
days  when  her  moral  and  spiritual  glory  as  well  as  her 
material  prosperity,  extorted  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  Talk  of  literature,  arts  and  science,  who  could 
rival  India  ?  Talk  of  religion  and  philosophy,  was  it  not 
India  that  gave  them  to  the  Near  and  Far  East  and  to  the 
Farther  West  ?  The  greatness  of  India  was  due  to  her  moral 
and  spiritual  force;  and  it  is  just  the  loss  of  this  force  that 
in  a  later  age  brought  about  her  downfall  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  do  not  desire  however  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point  since  the  least  knowledge  of  Indian  history  should 
acquaint  us  with  the  causes  of  our  national  decadance. 

The  question  which  confronts  us  at  this  moment,  is  how 
we  should  direct  our  national  life,  so  that  it  may  have  a 
healthy  development.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  assembled 
here  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  and  also  upon  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  question  of  religion  has  a  very  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  our  nation-building.  It  may  be 
questioned  how  can  there  be  agreement  and  unity  among 
so  many  races  and  so  many  creeds  in  India  ?  I  say,  this  is 
quite  possible.  If  we  only  observe  faithfully  and  strictly 
the  tenets  of  our  respective  religions,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
love  each  other  as  brothers — brothers  in  spiritual  kinship, 
which  after  all,  is  the  strongest  binding  force  of  the  human 
race.  The  fundamental  principles  of  all  religions  are  the 
same.  The  V^edas,  the  Tripitikas,  the  Koran,  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Zendavesta  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  each  other, 
in  respect  of  the  moral  teacings  contained  in  them.  "  Love 
your  fellowman"— is  the  injunction  of  every  religion,  though 
it  may  be  expressed  in  defferent  forms  in  different  dialects. 
It  is  religion  that  alone  inculcates  the  love  I  have  spoken  of 
That  being  so,  religion  is  essential  both  to  individual  and 
collective  happiness.  If  so  much  is  admitted,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  Convention  like  this,  bringing  within  its  fold  the 
representatives  of  various  races  and  creeds,  will  need  no 
demonstration. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  every  lover  of  India — every  lover 
of  humanity — will  concede  that  the  idea  of  holding  a  Reli- 
gious Convention  like  this  is  the  happiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. This  Convention  and  others  like  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  not  only  directing  our  attention  to  our  religious 
needs,  but  also  of  weaning  us  from  unwholesome  tendencies 
born  of  pure  materialism — which  have  led  to  many  evils 
and  much  suffering  in  our  m.idst. 
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I  regard  this  movement,  therefore,  as  God's  own  move- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  make 
this  Convention  the  forerunner  of  future  Conventions  like 
this  every  year  in  different  parts  of  India.  We  have  hither- 
to had  an  annual  political  Congress,  and  several  political 
Conferences,  and  along  with  them,  happily,  a  Social  Con- 
ference, an  Industrial  Conference,  a  Temperence  Conference, 
and  so  on.  But  what  about  our  religion  ?  Is  not  a  Reli- 
gious Conference  the  most  important  of  all }  Has  all  the 
political  work  we  have  done  for  so  many  years  put  an  end 
yet  to  Hindu-Mahomedan  riots,  or  to  Shiah  and  Sunni 
differences?  But,  religion  would  have  done  that,  if  we  had 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  note  the 
positive  evils  which  the  want  of  religion  has  brought  in  our 
midst.  What  are  the  troubles  which  India  is  passing 
through,  but  the  fruit  of  irreligion  and  godless  education  ? 
What  is  this  Anarchism  but  the  fruit  of  godless  education  ? 
It  should  therefore,  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind  that 
a  Convention  of  Religions,  such  as  the  one  we  are  holding 
now,  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  progress  and  well  being 
of  India  than  any  movement  existing  to  day.  If  we  have 
needed  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  a  Religious  Con- 
gress or  Conference  or  Convention,  just  as  you  may  choose 
to  call  it,  to  discuss  various  questions  relating  to  our  moral 
and  religious  progress,  and  to  decide  hc^w  we  should  bring 
up  the  rising  generation,  so  that  it  may  take  its  due  place 
worthily  when  its  time  comes.  The  development  of  cha- 
racter, more  than  the  development  of  the  intellect,  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  healthy  growth  of  a  nation.  Hence,  the 
duty  of  every  true  patriot  in  India  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  fellowmen  to  the  purer  religious  ideals  which  once 
constituted  the  greatest  glory  of  this  land.  It  is  sad  to  have 
to  think  that  there  should  be  so  few  institutions  in  Calcutta 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion.  We  have  a  Gita  Society 
which  is  doing  some  good  in  its  humble  way,  and  lately  our 
Brahmo  brethren  have  started  an  institution,  called  the 
Devalaya  for  the  advancement  of  spiritual  unity  among  the 
different  sections  of  the  community.  There  is  yet  another 
notable  institution  called  the  Vivekananda  Society  which  has 
for  its  object  the  dissemination  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
among  the  younger  generation.  We  should  have  more 
societies  and  more  institutions  like  these  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  the  importance  of  religion  in  individual,  social, 
and  national  life. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  everyone  should  pray  in  his   daily 
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devotions  that  not  only  India  but  the  whole  world  may  throw 
off  the   shackles    of  materialism,    on    account   of  which    the 
human    race  is   sinking  lower   and  lower  down    every  day  in 
the  abyss  of  misery  and  suffering.     "The  world  is  fast  bound 
in    fetters,"    said    Lord    Buddha,    and  he   showed  the  way  to 
deliverance  in  the  following  words  :  'Be  earnest,    be  thought- 
ful, be  holy.     Keep   steadfast,   watch   over  your  own   hearts. 
He  who  holds  fast  to  the  law  and    discipline,   and  faints   not, 
shall  cross  the   ocean    of  life,    and  make    an  end    of  sorrow". 
It  may    not  be   possible  for   us  all  to   pursue  the   course   of 
asceticism  and   renunciation,   which    Lord  Buddha  so  vividly 
illustrated    in  his    incarnated    life,   but  the   duty  is    imposed 
upon  every  one  of  us    to   exercise  self  control    and  to   avoid 
falling  into  sin.     Individual  sins  become  eventually    national 
sins,  and  we  have  the  teaching  of  history   as  to  the   suffering 
and  sorrow    which    befall  a  nation  that    betakes    itself  to  the 
path  against  which  it   has  been    warned    by    God.     Need  we 
wonder   why  we   are  suffering  so  much  to  day?  The  Hindu 
and    Buddhist    Scriptures   alike  assign    the  same   causes  for 
human  suffering.     One  or  two   quotations  will  not   be  out   of 
place.     In    the    Angiittara    Nikya    Brahmana    Vagga   Sutra 
Pataka,  Lord  Buddha  in    reply  to,    the   Mahasara    Brahmans 
as  to  the    cause  of  desolation   in    a  country    says,   that  when 
men  become  unrighteous  the  gods    cease  to  send  down  rains. 
Then    comes    famine   caused    by    death    of  corn  in   the  field 
owing  to  blights  or  mildews.     Thus  many  people  die  and  the 
land  becomes  depopulated.     Again  in  the  Angiittara  Nikaya 
chatukka   Nipata   (page  98.  Siam    Edition),    Lord     Buddha 
exhorting   the    Bhikkhus   says  : — When    the    rulers  or   their 
representatives  become  unrighteous  the  Brahman  housholders 
become  unrighteous  ;  when  they  become  unrighteous,  men  in 
the  towns  and  villages  become  unrighteous,  when  they  become 
unrighteous,  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the    moon   becomes 
poisonous.  Then  the  planetary  influences  become  bad,  the  days 
and  nights  are  affected.     The  seasons  are  changed,  poisonous 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  roads  become    impassable,  the   gods 
become  angry,  the  rains  do  not  fall  regularly,   the   corn-fields 
become  impregnated    with  poison    and  when    people  eat    the 
produce  of  these  fields,  they  become  weak,  and  many  diseases 
attack  them."     Much  the  same  thing  is  said  by  the   religions 
of  Christ  and    Mahomed.     So,    God    speaks    to  us  trumpet- 
tongued  through  various  happenings.     Look  at  the   dreadful 
calamities  which    we    hear   of  from  every    part  of  the  globe. 
The  appaling  disaster   which   overtook  Italy,  only  at  the  be* 
ginning   of  this  year    is    a  significant   warning  to    mankind. 
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Swift  destruction  is  sure  to  come  to  all  who  transgress  the 
laws  of  God.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  tell  us  how  Sodom, 
the  fairest  among  the  cities  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  called 
"the  Garden  of  the  Lord,"  for  its  fertility  and  beauty  was 
razed  to  the  ground  because^of  the  iniquities  of  its  people. 

The  history  of  every  race  in  the  world  bears  testimon}'  to 
the  sufferings  which  ensue  when  unrighteousness  corrupts  the 
heart  of  the  people.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
make  religion  the  basis  of  our  national  life  and  of  every  move- 
ment with  which  we  as  a  nation  are  identified.  Religion  and 
nationalism  should,  indeed  follow  two  parallel  lines.  Accord- 
ingly the  conduct  of  life,  individual  and  social,  must  accord 
with  the  laws  of  Nature.  It  is  immaterial  what  faith  is  pro- 
fessed b\'  an  individual,  since  all  faiths  contain  the  same  cardi- 
nal  principles  of  love,  charit}'  and  humanity.  But  let  there  be 
earnestness  and  sincerity  in  the  profession,  and,  above  all.  a 
strenuous  endeavour  to  live  upto  the  laws  of  God.  I  may  say 
that  sin,  which  consists  in  breaking  those  laws,  is  committed, 
not  by  word  and  deed  alone,  but  also  by  thought.  Meditated 
sin  is  a-s  deadly  as  actual  sin.  The  former  enfeebles  the 
mind,  perverts  the  understanding  and  debases  the  soul, 
quite  the  same  way  as  the  latter.  So,  let  there  be  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  heart  of  every  individual. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  it  not  be  much  easier  for  us, 
the  three  hundred  millions  of  India's  children,  to  live  happily 
and  peacefully  together  by  following  the  injunctions  of  our 
respective  religions  ?  All  troubles  which  afflict  India  will 
speedily  vanish,  if  the  Christian  rulers,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
form strictly  to  their  Christian  principles,  and  the  people 
on  the  other,  adhere  to  the  true  teachings  of  their  sages  and 
sacred  books.  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  alarm  at  the 
condition  of  our  national  life,  when  we  see  the  laws  of  God 
trifled  with  in  various  ways.  The  daily  record  of  passing 
events  testifies  to  this  fact.  Not  only  do  we  hear  glaring 
perversions  of  our  great  Scripture — the  Gita,  for  instance 
but  we  see  brutal  passion  and  violent  crimes  aroused  there- 
by. Godlessness  prevails  largel}-  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions ;  fervent  devotion  and  vital  piety  have  \-ielded  in  many 
places  to  shallow  formalism  ;  and  with  the  result  that  in  the 
name  of  religion,  many  grossly  irreligious  acts  are  being  per- 
petrated.    Hence,  as  the  poet  has  said  : — 

"  Lo  !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos,  is  restored  ;  Light  dies 
before  thy  uncreating  word  ;  Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets 
The  curtain  fall,  and  universal  darkness  buries  all". 
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Our  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  our  ceasing  to  repeat 
our  sins  and  in  our  being  true  to  God.  Let  us  not  ignore  the 
voice  of  God,  heard  in  the  various  messages  of  warning  sent 
by  Him  from  time  to  time. 

Yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  faith  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  I  know  that  he  will  not  forsake  us.  This  very  Con- 
vention of  Religions  seems  to  me  to  be  His  work.  Who 
knows  that  it  will  not  mark  the  beginning  of  a  great  religious 
revival  in  India — a  revival  in  which  sectarianism  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  cardinal  principle  of  brotherhood  will  be  es- 
tablished among  the  various  races  and  nationalities  inhabiting 
this  land.  Such  a  revival  has,  indeed,  been  predicted  by  all 
the  great  religions  of  the  world.  We  have  it  in  the  Gita 
that  Avatars  shall  appear  from  age  to  age  to  exalt  the  righte- 
ous and  to  mete  out  due  punishment  to  the  transgressors  of 
the  divine  laws.  The  judgment-day,  when  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  come  down  from  heaven  to  judge  "the  living  and  the 
dead,"  is  pointedly  referred  to  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Islam  points  to  the  future  advent  of  the  Paigambar.  The 
Budhist  sacred  books  specify  the  time  when  the  next.  Avatar 
— the  Maitreya  Buddha — will  appear  in  the  world.  The  year 
191 1  will  complete  the  first  half  of  the  five  thousand  years 
after  the  Parinirvana  of  Goutama  Buddha  and  at  th^end  of 
that  period  the  Maitre}'a  Buddha  is  to  appear.  So  in  a  couple 
of  years,  the  world  will  enter  upon  an  important  epoch  in  its 
religious  history,  namely  the  2500th  anniversar\-  of  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Buddha  which  will  undoubtedly  herald  a 
Buddhist  revival. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  within  the  next  few  years  we 
shall  hear  the  joyous  notes  of  the  coming  religious  revival 
in  India.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  and  it  is 
meet  that  we  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Parsis,  Mahomedans,  Chris- 
tians and  others — all  children  of  the  soil  — should  meet  on  a 
common  unsectarian  platform  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  God  and 
to  implore  His  aid  to  cleanse  us  of  our  impurities  and  to  give 
us  the  spiritual  grace  necessary  for  our  national  well-being. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  proud  to  be  associated  with  this  move- 
ment and  I  fervently  pray  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  pav- 
ing the  way  to  India's  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration,  and 
also  of  establishing  brotherly  love  among  the  diverse  races 
and  sects  of  the  Indian  population. 

My  brethren,  it  matters  not  whether  we  be  followers  of 
Krishna,  Christ,  Buddha,  or  Mahomed.  The}'  were  all  world 
saviours  and  humanity  will  ever  be    beholden   to  them.     Let 
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us  only  be  firm  in  our  religious  faiths  and  perform  scrupu- 
lously what  our  religions  tell  us  to  do  and  we  shall  have  se- 
cured our  salvation  as  a  nation. 

My  brethren,  man  fixes  his  destiny  by  his  own  choice  :  and 
so  does  a  nation.  Let  us  decide  what  our  destiny  should  be. 
Are  we  to  suffer  the  long  account  of  our  sins  to  accumulate 
till  God  calls  us  to  our  judgment  and  passes  the  inevitable 
verdict  upon  us  ?  Or  are  we  to  proceed  onward  peacefully  on 
the  path  of  progress  with  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  good 
will  of  all  nations  cheering  us  on  our  way  ?  Some  day  the 
signal  will  be  giv-en  for  judgment  to  be  executed  ;  it  is  left  to 
us  to  decide  whether  we  shall  live  or  perish  as  a  nation. 
Brethren,  let  us  watch,  therefore,  and  pray,  and  strive  always 
that  we  ma\-  be  accounted  worthy  to  stand  as  a  nation. 

With  all  humility  my  dear  brethren,  I  commend  to  you 
the  words  of  Lord  Buddha — "Work  out  your  salvation  with 
diligence." 


Third  Day. 

The  nth  April,  1909. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  on  that  day.  The  President  having 
taken  the  chair  the  concert  played  a  tune  followed  by  a  Bengalee  song 
which  was  composed  by  Babu  Lalit  Mohan  Ghosal  and  sung  by  Babu 
Kasi  Nath  Chatterjee.  This  was  followed  by  a  song  in  Hindustani 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Pakhwaj. 

Then  at  the  call  of  the  President  Babu  Sarada  Charan  Mittra  rose 
and  announced  that  since  the  tirst  sitting  of  the  Convention  he  had  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  Hindus  and  follow- 
ers of  other  faiths  throughout  India  conveying  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
vention. This,  the  speaker  said,  was  a  very  good  sign.  The  feeling  of 
brotherhood  had  permeated  even  into  the  orthodox  section  of  Hinduism, 
and  the  speaker  had  received  a  message  of  sympathy  from  Jagatguru 
Sankaracharya  of  Puri  The  Convention  which  was  about  to  close  its 
first  sitting  would  not,  he  believed,  terminate  that  day,  but  would  inau- 
gurate a  new  era  in  the  religious  world. 

Babu  Sarada  Charan  then  mentioned  a  large  number  of  theses  he 
had  received  late.  Some  of  these  theses,  he  announced,  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  report  book  of  the  Convention.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  the  theses. he  mentioned. 
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(i)  Unity  of  Religion  by  Ashutosh  Mittra  of  Ghosa  near  Haripal  .• 
(2)  Sikhism  by  Jodh  Singh  ;  (3)  Religion  and  Religions  by  Satyananda 
Santa  Sarma  of  Mylapore  ;  (4)  Religion  Generally  by  Pundit  Nanda 
Lai;  (51  Aryan  Philosophy  by    Swami    Bhaskarananda    of   Jubbulpore  ; 

(6)  Mahapurushya  Vaishnavism  by  R.  Barkakati,  B.  L.  of  Lower  Assam  ; 

(7)  Beer  Saivaism  by  H.  K.  Beerbasa  of  Banglore  ;  (8)  Sadharan  Dhar- 
ma  by  Swami  Sijunacharya  ;  (9)  Ramanuj  Vaishnavism  by  Srinivas  Ayan- 
gar  of  Muslipatam  ;  (i  ))  Vishishtadvaita  by  M.  T.  Nara  Sing  Ayangar 
of  Bangalore  ;  (11)  Sikhism  by  Nathu  Sing  ;  (12)  Standpoint  of  V'aidic 
Religion  by  Charu  Chandra  Chattopadhya  ;  {13)  Geneological  table  and 
other  papers  by  Lakshipati,  President  of  the  Sudhi  Sabha  ;  (14)  Common 
Image  Worship  of  the  Aryans  and  Non-Aryans  by  B.  B.  Chakravarti  of 
Giridih  ;  (15)  Manav  Dharma  by  Haridas  Khandakal  ;  (16)  \'edanta  Phi- 
losophy by  Lakshminath  of  Lucknow  ;  (17)  a  thesis  by  Pundit  Ram- 
prosad  Sarma  of  Bankipore  :    and   (18)  Philosophy  of  Sleep. 

Some  of  the  letters  and  telegrams,  mentioned  above  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Reception  Committee,  are  given  here  ; — 

No.  I. 

,  Nashipur  Rajbati. 

TJie  a,th  Aprils  1909- 
My  dear  Sarada  Babu 

Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  of 
Religions  in  India  which  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall  from 
the  9th  to  the  nth  April  ;  but  I  regret  I  shall  not  be  in  Calcutta  then 
and  am  unable  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  same.     But   I  have 

full  sympathy  with  it  and  I  wish  it  to  be  a  success. 

I  am 

Yours  sincerely. 

(Sd.)    Raja  of  Nashipur. 

No.  2. 

8,  Elysium  Row, 
Calcutta,  the  8///  Aprils  1909. 

Mr.  Justice  Vincent  regrets  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India,  as  he  will  be  away  from 
Calcutta. 

No.  3. 

18,  RoYD  Street, 
Calcutta,  the  jih  April,  1909. 

Mr.  Justice  S.  Sharfuddin  thanks  the  Committee   of    the    Convention 
of  Religions  in  India  for  their  kind  invitation    to    the    Convention    to   be 
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held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  9th,  roth  and  nth  April  1909,  but  regrets 
to  say  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  as  he  will  be  away 
from  Calcutta  on  these  days. 

No.  4. 

"  BURDWAN  HOUSE," 
Chauliagunja, 
Cuttack^  the  "jth  April,  1909. 

Raja  Ban  Behary  Kapiir  thanks  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of 
Religions  in  India  for  their  very  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  9th,  loth  and  nth  April  1909, 
between  the  hours  of  12  A.M.  and  5  p.m.,  but  regrets  very  much  being 
unable  to  accept  it  as  he  is  away  from  the  town. 

No.  5. 

"  The  Palace,"  Burdwan, 

The  4th  April,  1909- 

The  Maharajadhiraj  Bahadur    of    Burdwan   thanks   the    President 

of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India   for   his   kind   invitation   to  the 

meetings  of  the  Convention  on  the  9th,  roth   and    nth   April,    next,    but* 

sincerely  regrets  that  he   shall   not   be  able   to   attend  owing   to  Estate 

j  work,  and  nevertheless  wishes  the  Convention  very  hearty  and  all  success. 

No.  6. 

Lalgola  Rajbari, 
The    4th   April,     1909. 

Dear  .Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant  inviting  me  to 
attend  the  Con  -ention  of  Religions  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hallof 
Calcutta  on  the  9th,  loth  and  nth  instants,  but  exceedingly  sorry  to  let 
you  know  that  owing  to  my  having  been  attacked  with  cold  attended  with 
pain  all  over  the  body  I  am  unable  to  attend  it.     Hoping  to  be  excused, 

I  remain, 
Sir, 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOGENDRA  NARAN   ROY. 

No.  7. 
The  Raja  of  Dighapatia  thanks  the  Committee  of  the  Convention    of 
Religions  in  India  for  their  kind    invitation    but    regrets    his    inability   to 
accept  it  owing  to  his  absence  from  town. 
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No.  8. 

Chowkhamba,  Benares, 

Dated.,  6th  April  1909. 
Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion of  Religions  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta  but  I  much 
regret  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  attend  owing  to  my  indifferent  health 
and  hope  to  be  excused.     But  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  movement. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MUNSHI  MADHOLAL. 
No.  9. 

Tth  April.,  1909. 

The  Maharaja  of  Mourbhanj  begs  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India,  for  their  kind  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  Convention,  which  he  would  have  very  much 
liked  to  have  complied  with.  He  regrets  that  pressure  of  work  and 
absence  from  Calcutta  prevent  him  from  accepting  the  invitation. 

No.  10. 

Baidyanath  Junction, 

The  ^th  April  1909. 
*Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  for 

the  invitation  to  their  Convention  on  the  9th,   joth  and  nth  instants,  but 

I  regret  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  it,  as  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  Calcutta 

just  now  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  there. 

Yours  faithfully, 

GOPENDRA  KRISHNA  DEB. 

No.  II. 

Benares  City, 

April  b,  1909. 

The  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  much  regrets  that  she  can 

not  be  in  Calcutta  on  the  9th,  loth  and  i  ith  April,    1909,  but    she    wishes 

all  success  to  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India. 

No.  12. 

10,  MuKTARAM  Baku's  Street, 

Calcutta.,  the  6th  April.,  1909 
Sirs, 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  ill  health  will  not    permit    me    to  attend 

the  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  9th,  loth  and    i  ith    ins- 
tants.    I  hereby  tender  my  apology. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sirs, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHANDRAKANTA  TARKALANKER. 
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No.  13. 

RAMKRISHNA  MISSION, 

20,  PuDDu  PuKER  Lane, 

Calcutta^  the   yth  April,    1909. 
Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  kind    invitation    to   the    Convention  of  ReH- 

gions  in  India  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on    the    9th,    loth   and    nth 

April  next,  I  regret  I  shall  have  to  deny  myself  the  honour   and    privilege 

of  attending  the  meetings  as  I  am  ill  and  almost  confined  to  bed. 

Wishing  you  every  success, 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

DEBENDRA  NATH  MAJUMDAR. 

No.  14. 

PURI, 

The  §th  April,  1 909. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to   acknowledge    the   receipt    of    your    invitation    letter, 

dated  the  2nd  April  1909,  requesting    me    to   attend   the    Convention    of. 

Religions  ;  I    have  full  sympathy  with  it.     I  shall  be  glad  enough   to   do 

anything  that  will  give  any  efifect  to  our  religion. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  local  duties  and  business  will    not    give 

me  time  to  attend  the  meetings. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J  AG  AT  GURU  SANKARACHARYYA. 

No.  15. 

JAGATPUR    ASRAM, 

P.  O.  Mah.^muni, 

Chittagong,  the  6th  April,  1909. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Guru,  Swami  Purnananda  of  the  Jagatpur 

Asram,  to  acknowledge  with  thanks,  the   receipt   of    your   letter   of   the 

2nd  instant  inviting  him  to  the  Convention  of    Religions    in    India.     He 

regrets  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  personally  ;    but   I    hope,    with   his 

permission  to  send   you   a   paper   explaining   the   tenets   and   practices 

followed  by  the  members  of    our  society   for   the    consideration   of    the 

Convention. 

Yours  truly, 

SARODA  KANTA  SEN, 

Secretary,  Jagatpur  Asram. 
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No.  1 6. 

SADHARAN  BRAHMO  SAMAJ, 

311,  Cornwall  IS  Street, 

Calcutta,  6th  April,  IQOQ- 

The  Secretary  to  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Samaj  thanks  heartily   the 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Religions  in   India  for 

his  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Convention  and  regrets  to  say  that   he 

will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Convention  as  he  will  be   e.t    of   town   on 

the  9th,  loth  and  nth  April. 

No.  17. 

3,  Hastings  Street, 

Calcutta^  6ili   April,    IQOQ- 
My  dear  Sir, 

As  I  am  leaving  for  Ranch!  tomorrow,  I  regret    very    much    that    I 

shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Religions  to  be  held  on  the 

gth,  loth  and  nth  instants.     The  Convention  has  my  warmest  sympathy 

and  I  expect  that  great  good  will  come  out  of  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  CHOWDHURI. 

No.  18. 

81,  Upper  Circular  Road, 

Calcutta,  6ih  April,  1909. 
Dear  Sir, 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to 
attend  the  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall 
from  the  9th  to  the  i  ith  instant.  I  regret  that  owing  to  ill  health  I  shaM 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings.  I  regret  also,  that  your  invitation 
and  the  papers  enclosed  therein  having  come  late  in  the  last  week,  I 
could  not  notice  the  matter  in  the  "  Unity  and  the  Minister,"  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  write  something  about  it  in  our  next  issue, 

Wishing  the  Convention  every  success, 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

MOHENDRA  NATH  BOSE, 

Editor,  U.  M. 

No.  19. 

Pallatur, 

yoth  March,    1909. 

To 

The  Religious  Convention  Committee, 

Calcutta. 

Respected  Sirs, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  sympathise  with    the    golden    enter- 
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prise  you  have  undertaken,  which  is  quite  necessary  at  a  time  as  this 
when  sectarian  differences  have  so  deeply  manifested  themselves  into  our 
land  as  to  obstruct  our  social  improvement.  May  the  Almighty  endow 
you  all  with  sufficient  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  carry  on  this  holy 
crusade  against  bigotry  and  superstition. 

I  hope  all  my  learned,  generous  and  sympathetic  brethren  who  are 
well-wishers  of  our  mother  land,  will  not  fail  to  co-operate  with  you,  in 
this  venerable  attempt  which  is  purely  a  "  labour  of  love." 

1  beg  to  remain, 
Respected  sirs. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Pallatur,  W.  C.  RAMA  RAO. 

Madura  District. 

No.  20. 

107,  Shambazar  Street, 
yth  Aprils  1909. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Kar  thanks  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Reli- 
gions in  India  for  the  honour  it  has  done  by  inviting  him  to  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  9th,  loth  and  nth  April,  1909,  and  regrets 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Convention  on  account  of  previous 
engagement. 

No.  21. 
•  Mylapore, 

Madras^  yth  April,  1909. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the  30th 
March.  I  regret  very  much  I  am  unable  to  honour  myself  by  being  pre- 
sent at  the  Convention  and  read  my  paper  on  "  Ramanuj  Vaishnavism  '"' 
in  two  parts,  which  you  have  kindly  accepted. 

I  hope  you  have  already  arranged  by  this  time  to  have  my  paper 
read  at  the  Convention  by  some  substitute  of  your  own  selection. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  must  have  taken,  and  shall  look  for- 
ward to  the  reports  of  your  proceedings  with  great  interest. 

I  beg  to  remain. 
Dear  Sir, 
Yours  truly, 
T.  RAJA(;OPAL  ACHARIER, 

Assistant  Prof.,  Law  College, 

Mylapore,  Madras. 
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No.  22. 

Berhampore, 
Murshedabad^  6th  Aprils  1909. 
Babu  Sarada  Chaian  Mitra,  m.a.,  b,l„ 

Chairman,  Convention  of  Religions  in  India, 

Calcutta. 
Dear  Sir, 

While  thanking  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
vention of  Religions  in  India,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  owing  to  previous  engagement. 

I  remain, 
Yours  sincerely, 
BOIKUNT  NATH  SEN. 

A  telegram. 

President,  Religious  Convention,  85,  Grey  Street,  Calcutta. 
President  Gatha  Society  wishes   Convention  complete  success,  hopes 
fruitful  results  will  follow  and  Convention  become  annual  fixture. 

At  the  call  of  the  President  the  following  theses  were  then  read  by 
the  respective  delegates — 

1.  Anubhabadwaita  Vedanta  by  Mr.  G.  Krishna  Shastri  of  Madras. 

2.  Saiva  Siddhanta  by  Mr.  Nallaswami  Pillay  of  Rajmahendry. 

3.  Ballavacharya  by  Mr.  Lallu  Bhai  Parekh  of  Ahmedabad. 
The  Convention  here  rose  for  the  usual  recess. 

The  Convention  having  re-assembled  after  the  adjournment,  Babu 
Sarada  Charan  Mittra  announced  that  he  had  just  then  received  an  im- 
portant paper  on  Vaishnavism  by  Babu  Sisir  Kumar  Ghose.  He  was 
sorry  that  there  was  no  time  to  read  the  paper  before  the  Convention. 

Babu  Sarada  Charan  Mittra  then  read  portions  from  the  paper  on 
Ramanuj  Vaishnavism  by  Mr.  Sreenivash  Iyengar  of  Muslipatam,  the 
writer  being  absent.  The  paper  dealt  with  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Ramanuj. 

4.  Vaishnavism  by  G.  C.  Ghose. 

(Read  by  Babu  K.  B.  Sen.) 

Swami  Premananda  Bharati  then  rose  and  said  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  friends  and  brother  delegates, — I 
rise  with  a  feeling  of  intense  joy  to  address  this  wonderful 
as.sembly  gathered  together  b\-  my  friend  and  brother  coun- 
trvman,  Babu  Sarada    Charan    Mitra    and    rejoice    that    His 
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Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  is  presiding  over  the 
assembly.  (Cheers).  I  call  this  assembly  wonderful,  because 
it  has  been  convened  by  Hindus  and  they  have  asked  the 
followers  of  all  other  religions  to  come  and  take  part  in  the 
deliberations.  Hindu  idolators — if  you  like  to  call  them  so — 
have  extended  their  invitation  to  the  "  Monothiests."  I  say 
this  is  a  very  auspicious  occasion.      I  greet  you  all. 

At  this  stage   the  speaker   read   a  number   of  Sanskrit    slokas  which 
were  addressed  to  Shri  Krishna  by  Brahma,  and  a  hymn. 

Beloved  ones  of  my  Lord,  I  have  been  told  to  speak 
within  the  limit  of  thirty  minutes.  Attempts  to  bind  me 
within  the  limit  of  time  have  failed  in  America,  but  I  bow  to 
the  chairman  of  this  assembly.  I  was  to  speak  on  V'aishnav- 
ism,  but  my  friend  Babu  G.  C.  Ghose,  whose  paper  has  been 
read  just  now,  has  spoken  so  much  on  Vaishnavism  preached 
by  Sri  Chaitanya  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  a  word 
more.     I  would  therefore  speak  on  idolatry. 

To  you  I  say  I  am  an  idolator  and  am  proud  of  being  so. 
There  is  not  a  single  man  who  is  not  an  idolator.  It  is  the 
very  instinct  of  man  to  be  an  idolator.  We  can  never  love  any 
one — be  that  a  man  or  a  woman,  without  being  an  idolator. 
When  we  worship  any  one,  we  idolise  that  person.  In  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  life,  we  do  almost  the  same 
thing.  The  question  may  arise,  "  We  may  idolise  a  man  or 
a  woman,  but  why  should  we  idolise  God  }  "  I  would  tell 
the  critic,  "My  dear  sir,  you  idolise  money  but  you  don't 
idolise  God,  because  He  has  no  form  !  "  God,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  personal  as  well  as  impersonal.  Energy  and  spirit  are 
inseparable.  Spirit  is  the  essence  of  energy.  Out  of  His 
form.  He  has  created  the  Universe.  World  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  Will.  He  has  a  mind.  Then  there  are  the  senses, 
as  mind  cannot  act  without  them.  The  senses  cannot  work 
for  a  single  moment  without  the  counterpart  organs.  There- 
fore God  has  a  mind  and  God  is  formful.  There  x^'as  not  a 
single  man  in  England  to  challenge  me,  when  I  put  forward 
this  argument  ;  I  put  this  challenge  here  now,  and  if  there  is 
any  one,  let  him  come.  One  word  more  and  I  have  done  I 
ask  if  you  say  that  Vaishnavism  is  bad.  A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit.  Hinduism  has  produced  extremely  harmonious  in- 
dividuals. Hindu  idolators  worship  idols  of  the  spirit  and 
the  world  worship  the  idols  of  matter.  Here  is  a  country 
where  religion  is  the  business  of  life.  I  ask  you  to  see  into 
the  results  and  the  production  of  this  idol  worship.  Be  not 
guided  by  dogmas  and  there    are    dogmas    in    every    church. 
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Blessed  be  the  Hindu  mother  that  could  produce  such  emi- 
nent men  of  whom  we  all  boast  and  blessed  be  the  Hindu 
home  that  could  hold  up  in  its  bosom  such  men. 

Brother  delegates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  all  lovers 
of  God  ;  I  embrace  you  ;  I  do  not  see  in  this  assembly  repre- 
sentatives of  different  religions,  but  I  see  here  all  lovers  of 
God.  I  say  unto  you,  I  love  you  all  as  you  are  the  lovers  of 
my  beloved.  You  may  go  to  the  church,  to  the  musjid  or  to 
the  temple,  but  there  is  only  one  Beloved  Who  is  loved  by  all. 
God  Himself  is  love.  There  is  one  goal  for  all  fighting 
creeds.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  or  that  is  the  best 
religion.  Love  absolutely  is  the  goal.  Any  religion 
that  makes  out  the  path  to  the  attainment  of  love  is  a  great 
thing.  All  religions  are  His.  Let  us  pray  to  God  on  this 
day  of  great  religious  union. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  reading  a  prayer  in  Sanskrit. 

The  following  theses  were  then  read. 

5.  Arya  Samaj  by  Mr.  Bal  Krishna  Sahai  of  Ranchi. 

(Taken  as  read  after  a  short    speech    by   the    proposed    reader 
Babu  K.  P.  Chatterjee.) 

6.  Sanatan  Dharma  by  Swatni  Saradananda  of  Bellur  Math, — read 

by  Swami  Nirmalananda. 

7.  Theosophy  by  Babu  J.  N.  Mitra. 

8.  Soura  Upasana  by  Babu  Ballai  Chand  Mullick  of  Calcutta. 

9.  Shaktaism  by  Pundit  Jnanendra  Nath  Tantra  Ratna. 
The  last  two  theses  could  not  be  read  through  for  want  of  time. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Mr.  Nallaswanii  Pillay  of  Rajmahindry  proposed,  Moulvi  Mahammed 
Mustapha  Khan  seconded,  Mr.  Dharmpala  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lallu  Bhai 
Parekh  of  Ahmedabad,  Dr.  Chuni  Lai  Bose,  Rai  Bahadur,  of  Calcutta 
and  another  gentleman  supported  a  resolution  thanking  the  chairman 
atid  the  Committee  for  the  trouble  taken  by  them  in  connection  with  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Parekh  said  that  all  honour  was  due  to  Bengal  and  the  Bengalis 
for  the  success  of  the  Convention.  Swadeshism  which  had  been  .inau- 
gurated by  them  (the  Bengalis)  was  progressing  towards  the  pros- 
perity of  India.  The  idea  of  the  Convention  also  came  from  the  Ben- 
galis and  he  thought  that  special  thanks  were  due  to  them.  The  whole 
of  India  would  be  proud  of  Bengal  when  their  future  generation  would 
read  the  history  of  the  present  day.     He,  in   conclusion    proposed    three 
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cheers  to  the  Maharaja  for  the  trouble  he  had  undertaken  and  the  sacri- 
fice he  made  in  presiding  over  the  Convention.  This  was  warmly  respond- 
ed to  by  the  audience. 

The  speech  by  Dr.  Chuni  Lai  Basu  is  given  below  : — 

Gentlemen, 

The  labours  of  the    first    Convention    of  Religions    are 
over  ;  its  proceedings  have  been  brought  to  a  happy    closure 
with  the  proposal  of  a  most   cordial   vote    of    thanks   to  the 
august  personage  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  preside  over 
its  important  deliberations.     But  if  every    one  has   done    his 
part  of  duty  in  regard  to  this  Convention,    we,    as    audience, 
have  some  duty  to  perform  as  well,  specially    when    we    have 
been  publicly  thanked  by  the  last  speaker  for  our  attendance 
and  attention.     Gentlemen,  this    Convention  of  Religions   is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  India  and  we  all    earnestly    hope    that 
it  will  fulfil  the  noble  object  with  which  it  has    been    started, 
viz.,  that    it    will    help    in    removing  the  causes   of    discord 
among  people  professing  different  creeds  and  in  making  them 
understand    and    love   each   other    better.      For    this    happy 
result,  which,  we  all  hope,  the  Convention  will  bring  about  in 
the  fullness   of  time,    we    are   particularly    indebted    to    Mr. 
Sarada  Charan  Mitra,  President  of  the  Committee,  who  may 
be  truly  called  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement.     The    his- 
tory of  the  first  Convention    of    Religions    in    India    is  inse- 
parably associated  with    the    name  of    Mr.    Sarada    Charan 
Mitra    to    whose    untiring   energy,    and    hard    and    unselfish 
labour,  the  success    of  the   Convention  is  chiefly  due.      It    is 
mainl}-  through  his  exertions    that    we    see   in    this    hall    the 
noble  sight  of  a  vast  assembly  of  delegates    representing  -the 
various  religions  of  the  world,    hailing  from  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  India  and  meeting  on  a  common  platform  in  brother- 
ly love  and  in  spirit  of  toleration  to  discuss  the   problems    of 
religion  which  affect  the  vital  interests  of  the   whole    human 
race.     Mr.  Mitter  had  to  work  very  hard  in  making    a    selec- 
tion  out  of  the  vast  number  of  theses  intended  to  be  read    at 
this  assembl)-  ;  he  had  to  carry  on  a   voluminous  correspond- 
ence, and  he  had  to  give  a  good  deal  of  his  valuable  time    in 
making  personal  supervision  of  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  delegates.     On  \-our   behalf,    gentle- 
men, and  on  behalf  of  all    friends    and    well-wishers    of    the 
Convention.   I  beg    to  propose   a    heart}-    vote    of  thanks    to 
Mr.  Sarada  Charan    Mitter,    the  esteemed    President    of  the 
Committee. 
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Gentlemen,  if  it  is  our  duty  to  thank  him  who  has  laboured 
hard  to  build  up  this  imposing  edifice,  it  is  no  less  our  duty 
to  thank  those  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a 
Convention  of  Religions  in  India  and  who  helped  Mr.  Mitter 
in  laying  out  the  plan  and  in  raising  the  structure  as  we  see 
it  to-day.  The  idea  emanated  from  that  master  mind,  Swami 
Vivekananda,  whose  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
cause  of  dissemination  of  ideas  of  liberal  religion  in  and  out 
of  India.  The  master's  idea  has  been  taken  up  and  success- 
fully worked  out  by  the  worth}-  disciples  who  constitute  the 
Vivekananda  Society  of  Calcutta.  By  their  untiring  efforts. and 
unflinching  devotion  to  duty,  they  have  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  various  reli- 
gious sects,  and  of  the  good  and  great  men  of  all  Commu- 
nities living  in  Calcutta.  A  representative  committee  was 
formed  with  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Vivekananda  Society 
as  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  Sarada  Charan  Mitra  as  its  President. 
Their  hard  and  honest  labours  have  borne  good  fruit.  It  is 
our  fervent  wish  that  the  Vivekananda  Society  ma)'  be 
maintained,  and  we  appeal  to  all  of  you  for  continued  support 
to  make  the  Convention  a  permanent  Institution  in  India. 
Once  more  let  us  echo  the  words  of  the  learned  President 
of  the  Committee,  that  this  Convention  and  its  successors  will 
help  in  the  removal  of  causes  of  discord  and  animosity,  and 
advance  the  cause  of  universal  humanity.  On  your  behalf, 
gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Vivekananda  Society  of  Calcutta  for  its  earnest  endeavours 
and  hard  work  to  make  this  Convention  a  reality  and  a  success. 

And  lastly.  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  forget  the  kind  and 
disinterested  services  of  the  devoted  band  of  young  workers 
who  have  helped  the  Committee  in  making  the  arrangements 
in  this  Hall  and  elsewhere  as  nice  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. They  have  been  unceasing  in  their  attention  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  all  who  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention  during  the  last  three  days  and  who  have 
done  much  to  keep  order  and  peace  at  these  meetings.  To 
them,  our  gratitude  is  due,  and  on  your  behalf,  I  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  these  disinterested  young  workers. 

A  parting  address  by  Dr.  Amrita  Lai  I5ose,  a  delegate  from  the 
Calcutta  Geeta  Society  is  given  below.  It  could  not  he  read  at  the  Con- 
vention owing  to  want  of  time  : — 

Brother  Sojourners  Of  This  World,  who.se  sole 
object    is    to    reach    that    much-wished-for  land    invisible   to 
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our  physical  eyes  but  never  absent  from  our  mental 
vision,  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  detain  you  or  to  mar  the 
beauty  and  solemnity  of  this  occasion.  For  three  conse- 
cutive days  we  have  met  together  with  all  joy  and  gladness 
of  heart  to  discuss  the  question  of  "  What  am  I  and  whither 
shall  I  go  "  through  the  different  channels  of  thought  of  the 
human  races  as  it  were.  Started  from  different  lands  we 
have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  our  voyage  where  we  have  met 
together  with  sympathy  and  affection  and  love  for  all  created 
beings  ;  and  whence  we  will  have  a  new  start  in  consort,  sing- 
ing in  different  tones  and  pitches  the  same  song  in  praise  of 
the  Almighty  Creator.  In  this  Convention  of  Religions  we 
see  the  finger  of  God,  the  Prime  Mover  of  this  universe  It 
is  but  His  will  that  we  shall  meet  together  after  our  childish 
fight  and  turmoil  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, by  imitating  the  wisdom  of  that  Infinite  Mind.  It  is 
but  natural  that  nations  in  their  younger  days,  like  bo)'s  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  intellect  and  seed  of  knowledge  sown  into 
their  mind,  should  be  wild  and  simple.  But  they  should 
be  only  showing  their  perversity  and  wickedness  of  nature 
if  they  remain  so  even  after  attaining  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

Evolution  is  always  at  work,  and  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  we  should  always  work  out  our  way  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  order.  People  could  never  be  satisfied  with  their 
own  position.  This  earthly  pleasure  could  not  satisfy  their 
thirst  for  a  purer  drink.  The  pains  and  sufferings  of  this 
world  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  all-merciful  nature  of 
the  Creator.  Thus  though  infinitely  insignificant  and  finite, 
men  began  to  fathom  the  infinity  and  there  is  no  wonder 
that  with  all  our  imaginations,  we  are  still  far  far  away 
from  that  Infinite  Mind.  All  our  conceptions  are  but  the 
partial  view  of  that  great  Mind  and  therefore  all  of  them 
are  true.  By  comparing  them  and  placing  them  side  by  side 
we  will  obtain  a  greater  view  than  what  one  man  or  one 
nation  could  see.  Seeing  through  all  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  human  races,  both  extinct  and  living,  we  find  the  true 
image  of  the  Infinite  Mind  and  that  is  ^si  {Satyatn)  the 
Truth,  from  which  fn^  {Sivajn)  the  Good  will  emanate  and 
from  the  Truth  and  the  Good  will  come  f\y^i  Sundaravi),  the 
Beautiful  and  .thus  we  get  the  fullest  view  of  the  Infinite 
Mind  ^si  faDi;#  ^i^T  {^Satyam,  Sivain,  Sundaram\  From  the 
first  we  get  the  .second  and  from  the  second,  the  third.  Thus 
we  see  the  great  Truth  is  the  true  image  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
The  rival  theories  whether  theological  or  philosophical,  which 
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tend  more  or  less  to  separate  race  from  race  and  man  from 
man,  will  vanish  before  "  the  dawning  light  of  that  larger 
day  when  we  shall  exchange  repentant  greetings  with  each 
other  like  silenced  warships,  whose  commanders  after  mutual 
midnight  battle,  behold  at  day  break  flying  from  every  mast- 
head, when  the  great  sunrise,  as  it  grows,  reveals  to  them  the 
errors  of  the  darkness  of  night,  the  same  honoured  ensign 
of  their  common  sovereign." 

The  way  to  find  out  the  Truth  is  Knowledge  and  Time. 
So  let  us  join  in  chorus  with  the  bard  of  the  West  "  Let  know- 
ledge grow  from  more  to  more "  and  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  the  angularities  will  be  rounded  off  and  time  will 
settle  down  the  silt  to  enable  us  to  have  the  clearest  vision 
even  of  the  deepest  bottom.  Thus  we  see  Time  and  Know- 
ledge are  the  two  factors  to  give  us  the  true  idea  of  ^^  fjj^ 
f^i^i  (Satya7U,  St'vam,  Sundaram.) 


An  English  sonnet  was  next  chanted  and  the  assembly  separated 
with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem  in  Hindi  by  the  party  of  Prof. 
Bhriguanath  Barma,  all  standing. 


Leading  features  of 

ISRAELITISM  (Judaism.) 

BY 

Mr.    I.    A.   ISAAC. 


"Have  we  not  all  one  father. 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?" 

(Mai  11.  lo) 


'ORSHIPPERS  OF  (;OD  AND  LOVERS  OF  HUMANITY  : — 
[/"If/'  Let  US  thank  the  Almighty  God  for  preserving  us  to 
witness  this  grand  and  glorious  day.  His  mercy  extendeth  to 
all  time  and  all  space.  As  the  human  eye  delighteth  in  light, 
so  should  the  human  soul  be  ennobled  by  hearing  the  tenets 
of  Judaism.  "  More  light"  were  Goethe's  last  words.  Light 
that  illumines  the  entire  universe  may  help  us  to  recognise 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  man  and  until 
and  unless  this  relationship  is  not  recognised,  there  can  be  no 
peace  and  happiness  in  the  world.  As  the  finite  cannot  fully 
comprehend  the  infinite,  the  former  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press his  ideas  about  God  and  His  works.  However,  His 
Light  extendeth  to  all  time  and  all  space  and  has  left  no  spot 
without  witness,  hence  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  seize 
Truth  wherever  found,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  should  not  be  a  Jew  if  I  were  not  gla^l  to  welcome  this 
Convention.  From  the  hills  of  Palestine  and  the  prophets  of 
Israel  went  forth  the  voice  of  a  united  humanity.  This  Con- 
vention has  brought  the  scattered  and  divided  children  toge- 
ther for  the  first  time  in  India  to  fulfil  the  dream  of  Akbar. 
In  the  words  of  immortal  Einhorn,  Jews  pray  ''  May  the  day 
come  when  Israel  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  ocean  of 
humanity." 

What  thinker  or  theologian  would  not  give  his  thought 
to  Tennyson's  quotation  from  an  inscrijjtion  on    a    temple    in 
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Kashmir,  "  O  God  !  in  every  temple  I  see  people  that  see 
Thee,  and  in  every  language  I  hear  spoken,  people  praise 
Thee." 

Now  to  Judaism,  the  subject  of  this  afternoon. 

The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  commonly  called  Judaism 
instead  of  Abrahamism  or  Mosaism  according  to  its  founder, 
Israelism  or  Hebrewism,  according  to  its  votaries  ;  because 
the  Greeco-Roman  writers  had  no  knowledge  of  this  system 
of  religion  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrews  Second  Common- 
wealth and  then  the  land  was  called  Judea  and  its  people 
Judei,  and  consequently  its  teachings  were  called  Judaism. 

Jadaism  is  not  based  on  mysteries  or  miracles  but  it  is  a 
rational  and  self-evident  religion.  Its  doctrines  and  duties 
are  eminently  humane,  universal,  liberal  and  progressive  and 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  modern  science,  philosophy, 
liberty,  equality,  justice,  truth  and  charity.  These  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  called  in  the  gentile  phraseology,  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  Jewish,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is 
written  in  Hebrew,  the  language  of  our  ancestors,  and  is 
supplemented  by  Talmud,  Mishna,  Gaemara  and  Zohar. 

The  fundamental  and  essential  principle  of  Judaism  is 
the  belief  in  One  Absolute  Being  and  it  has  at  all  times  most 
emphatically  protested  against  any  infringement  of  its  pure 
monotheistic  doctrine  and  affirmed  that  God  is  spirit,  above 
all  limitations  of  form,  the  Absolute  Being  who  calls  Him- 
'. self  "  I  am  that  I  am".  The  religion  is  inseparately  con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  faithful  custodians  of 
Divine  moral  laws.  It  has  ever  remained  "A  river  of  God  full 
of  living  waters"  which,  while  running  within  the  river-bed  of 
a  single  nation,  has  continued  to  feed  anew  the  great  streams 
of  human  civilisation. 

It  regards  man  as  a  free  agent,  he  has  choice  between 
good  and  evil  "Sin  lieth  at  the  door,  and  unto  thee  shall  be 
its  desire,  but  thou  shalt  rule  over  it."  (Gen  IV.  7.).  Moses 
says  in  the  name  of  God,  "See  I  have  set  before  thee  this 
day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil  ;  therefore  choose  life." 
(Deut  XXX  "15.   19). 

It  is  the  religion  of  joy,  hope  and  love.  It  teaches  men  to 
recognise  in  pain  and  sorrow,  dispensations  of  Divine  Good- 
ness and  is  built  on  the  solid  pillar  of  one  God,  one  law  and 
one  humanity.  "Thou  shalt  love  th)-  neighbour  as  thyself" 
(Lev  XIX.  18).  "The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  one  born    among  you    and    thou    shalt  love    him 
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as  thyself."  (Ibid,  34)  "Whatever  would  hurt  thee,  do  to  none, 
and  whatever  would  benifit  thee,  do  also  to  others."  ''Rabbi- 
Hillel).  "Withhold  not  the  benefit  from  him  who  claims  it, 
when  it  is  in  thy  power  to  do  it."  .Proverbs  III.  27).  These 
teachings  constitute  the  essence  of  the  duties  of  man  to  his 
neighbour.  The  commandments  :  viz — to  keep  a  weekly 
Sabbath  and  spend  it  in  devotion  to  God,  to  honour  parents, 
not  to  murder,  not  to  commit  lewdness,  not  to  steal,  not  to 
hear  false  witness,  not  to  covet,  constitute  the  social  and 
domestic  duties. 

The  Supreme  Being  created  the  Universe  and  governs 
it,  the  life  of  man  is  the  gift  of  God  and  therefore  sacred  ; 
the  soul  is  His  endowment,  a  part  of  His  being,  therefore 
divine  and  immortal  ;  man's  duty  on  earth  is  to  enfold  and 
ennoble  the  Godlike  within  him  by  engaging  the  hand  and 
the  heart  in  deeds  of  love,  kindness  and  charity,  and  the  mind, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  all  these  are  the  essence  of  its 
spiritual  teachings.  The  federation  of  all  people  into  one 
brotherhood,  under  the  Fatherhood  of  one  God  and  under 
the  swa)'  of  universal  peace,  good  will  and  enlightenment, 
constitute  its  constant  aim  and  effort. 

When  the  world  was  in  utter  darkness,  the  first  message 
of  God  to  Abraham  was,  "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed,"  (Gen  XXII.  18)  meaning  Abraham  to 
be  the  source  of  happiness.  And  in  that  message  there  was  this 
covenant  "Walk  before  Me  and  be  thou  perfect."  (Gen  XXII. 
i).  God's  message  to  Moses  implied  Fatherhood  of  God — 
"Israel  m)'  first  born"  meaning  all  nations  are  God's  children. 
'■Whosoever  professes  belief  in  the  ten  commandments  is  equal 
to  him  who  professes  belief  in  the  whole  Tarah" — and  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Israel. 

Jewish  prophets  sum  religion  up  in  a  few  words,  '^Wash 
)'ou,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil  ;  learn  to  do  well  ;  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed  ;  judge  the  fatherless  ;  plead 
for  the  widow."  (Isaiah).  "To  act  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk 
humbly  before  God."  (Micah).  On  the  Tarshish  ship  the 
prophet  Jonah  amidst  storm  and  shipwreck  learnt  the  lesson 
that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  God  of  the  whole  universe  and 
the  gentiles  have  as  much  claim  on  the  Paternal  love  as  the 
sons  of  Israel. 

Judaism  further  teaches  that  God  is  Omnipotent,  Merciful, 

I  I.ove    and    Holiness.    "Ye    shall  be  hol}%  for  I,  the  Lord   your 

God,  am  holy"  (Lev  XIX.  1).  "Proclaim  libert\'  throughout  all 
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the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  (Lev  YYV.  lo)  "Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  His  commandments." 

Universal  peace  was  in  the  distant  ages  preached  by  the 
Jewish  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah  and  so  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Universal  Happiness. 

"Have  we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?" 

(Mai  II.  lo) 

"x'Xll  shall  know  God  and  the  whole  world  be  full  of  His 
knowledge"  and  "All  nations  shall  come  to  God  and  worship 
Him." 

Socrates's  "Know  thyself"  is  simply  an  echo  of   Solomon's 
("Seek  wisdom." 

Rights  of  poverty, Charity  has  always  been  considered 

as  a  cardinal  virtue  by  the  Jews. 

"The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  therefore,  I 
command  thee  saying,  'Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide 
unto  thy  brother,  to  thv  poor  and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land." 
(Deut  XV.  H.) 

The  lender  who  received  security  for  a  loan  to  retain  the 
article  pledged,  is  commanded  to  return  it  if  it  was  an  article 
of  necessity. 

"If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down. 
For  that  is  his  only  covering,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  'skin  ; 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?"  "A  widow's  raiment  might  not  be 
taken  in  pledge,  nor  might  any  implement  of  daily  labourer 
be  accepted  as  a  Security."  (Deut  XXIV.  17),  (Deut  XXIV.  6). 
Every  fiftieth  year,  the  }'ear  of  Jubilee,  all  land  that  had  been 
sold  reverted  to  the  original  owner,  or  his  family. 

Education.  In  the  Mosaic  code  ample  provision  was  made 
for  the  instruction  and  particularly,  religious  instruction  of  the 
voung  and  of  the  ignorant  class  of  people.  The  Levites  were 
the  appointed  instructors  of  the  people  ;  "They  shall  teach 
Jacob  Thy  judgments,  and  Israel  Thy  law." 

Religious  Toleration. — Judaism  teaches  religious  toleration. 
"Thou  shalt  not  vex  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him,  for  )-e  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."     (Exod  XXII.  21) 

Even  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  so 
unmercifully  treated,  were  to  be  requited  with  charitable 
forbearance. 

"Thou  shalt   not  abhor   an  Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  n 
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stranger    in    his  land"    (Deut    XXIII.7).     The    law    knew  no 
difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 

"If  a  stranger  sojourn  wnth  you  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not 
vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as 
thyself  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 

"One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and  unto  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you"  (Exod  XII.  49) 

At  the  revival  of  Zoroastrianism,  the  Israelites  were  living 
in  Babylon  (the  trading  centre  between  India,  China  and 
Phtenicia)  which  Ernest  Renan  says,  was  a  principal  religious 
centre  of  Buddhism  and  which  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Buddha  was  a  Chaldic  sage.  Thus  Judaism  had  an  opportunit}' 
of  throwing  its  lustre  on  the  three  great  religions  of  the  time 
viz  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Judaism  is  the  mother  of 
Christianity  and  Islamism.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  Jew  and 
a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Joshua.  Whoever  has  read  the  Talmud 
will  find  out  from  what  source  Jesus  acquired  his  learning. 
We  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  followers  of  both  Jesus  and 
Mohammed  have  inherited  all  that  are  good  and  true  in  their 
religions  from  Judaism. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  are  all  written  by  Jews. 

In  the  Europe  of  Middle  Ages,  Jews  carried  the  science, 
of  Greece  to  the  schools  of  Bologna,  Paris  and  Oxford.' 
Scholastic  philosophy  was  also  influenced  bv  such  great 
ma;dival  Jewish  thinkers  as  Ibn  Gebrol  and  Maimonides  while 
the  epoch-making  thought  of  Spinoza,  the  independent  thin- 
ker, can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  his  Jewish 
predecessors.  Jews  supplied  materials  to  the  Prostestant 
Reformation.  The  great  philosopher  Plato  was  a  disciple 
of  Jeremiah,  Zoroaster  was  a  disciple  of  the  prophets,  Daniel 
and  Ezeliel.  Paul,  who  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
foundation  of  Christianity,  was  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Gamlial. 
In  the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era  Jerusalem  was  reduced 
by  Titus,  the  Temple  was  burnt  down  and  the  Jewish  king- 
dom came  to  an  end,  but  Judaism  continued  its  existence  and 
does  so  despite  the  cruel  oppression  of  her  many  powerful 
oppres.sors  who  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  stage 
of  histor\-.  Driven  from  her  native  country,  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  hunted  and  crushed,  still  she  remains  faithful  to 
her  past.     She    has    seen    tidal    waves    of    Babylon,   .A.ssvria. 
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Persia,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Rome  and  instead  of  being  engul- 
fed by  their  persecutors  have  lived  to  see  them  engulfed. 
There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  human  thought  and  activity  in 
which  the  participation  of  Jews  may  not  be  discerned.  As 
Cosmopolitans  the)-  have  taken  part  in  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  almost  all  civilised  nations. 

Of  all  the  miracles  in  the 'world,  the  existence  of  the  Jews 
is  one  of  the  greatest.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  and 
merciless  tortures  and  persecutions  of  the  last  3000  years, 
Judaism  still  survives  as  an  ancient  religion. 

Scattered  all  over  the  world,  Jews  have  led  science,  com- 
merce, art  and  literature. 

There  is  unfortunately  a    great  deal  of    misunderstanding 
regarding    the    inspiration  of   the    Bible  and  a    few  words  in 
explanation  of  it  will  not  be  out   of  place.    We  call  the  Bible 
a  sacred  book.     Every  book  that    teaches  great  moral  truths, 
that    elevates    man,  that  inspires    him  with  the   love  of  truth, 
justice,    light  and  wisdom,  that,  in  short,  educates  his  noblest 
nature  is    sacred.     The  Bible  contains  revelation  of  God  and 
so  does  every  sacred  book  that  inspires  man.     All  knowledge 
is  a  revelation  of  God.     There    were  and  are  minds  pure  and 
great    that    receive    impressions — so  lucid,  so    convincing,  so 
luminous,    so    inspiring    as    to    seem    supernatural    to    those 
around    them.    Such    were    the    Prophets    of   the  Scriptures. 
Supernatural    too    were    the    mental  processes  that    inspired 
Phidias    to    carve    the  Olympian  Jupiter,  led  Newton  to  dis- 
cover the    law   of  gravity,  Galileo    to  discern   the  path  of  the 
earth,  Shakespeare  to  write  his  dramas,  Milton  to  immortalise 
his  "Paradise  Lost",  Kalidas  to  write  Shakuntala,  Franklin  to 
conduct    the    fire  from    the  clouds,    Lincoln    to   proclaim  the 
word  "Emancipation'',  Kant  to  publish    his  thoughts,  Harvey 
to  discover    the  circulation  of   blood,  Montefiore  to  make  the 
cause    of   suffering    humanit)-    his  own,    Edison  to  make  the 
forces  of  nature   serviceable  to    man.  Father  Damian  to  serve 
and  die  amidst    afflicted  humanity    and  Marconi  to  make  tlie 
atmosphere  carry  messages  at  man  s  biddings. 

Now  to  salvation. — The  law  of  Moses  commanded  Israel 
to  perform  God's  commands.  Isaiah  rebukes  those  in  Israel 
who  felt  that  forms  and  ceremonies  could  take  the  place  of 
justice,  mercN'  and  truth.  He  iashes  with  whip  and  scorns 
those  who  observed  the  festivals  and  yet  were  iniquitous.  He 
sternl}'  tells  the  Temple-treaders,  the  sacrifice-bringers,  the 
holy-day  observers,  who  failed  to  evidence  justice  and  mercy, 
"Who  seeks  these  at  your  hands  ?    your  new  moons  and  your 
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appointed  feasts,  my  soul  hateth  ;  they  are  a  trouble  unto 
me  ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them."  Jewish  Rabbis  without  distinc- 
tion of  caste,  creed  or  colour  laid  down  their  belief  "The 
righteous  of  whatever  people  have  a  share  in  the  world 
hereafter",  'not  the  creed,  but  the  deed,  is  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple" in  Judaism.  The  non-observance  of  ceremonials  and 
rituals  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
religion.  Virtue  is  virtue,  morality  is  morality  regardless  of 
the  heart  they  abide  in.  What  makes  one  a  good  Jew  makes 
another  a  good  Hindu,  and  a  third  a  good  Christian  and  so  on. 

Purity  is  purity,  morality  is  morality,  and  chastity  is  chas- 
tity with  everybody. 

.  Jewish  Prayer — The  object  of  Jewish  prayer  is  to  help 
(man  to  become  perfect.  Its  object  is  not  to  influence  God's 
ivill.  To  the  Jew  the  house  of  pra)-er  is  not  the  gate  to 
Heaven  but  the  gate  to  righteousness.  It  teaches  him  to  be 
good,  moral,  pure  and  holy  because  God  is  holy.  Jewish  prayer 
inculcates  obedience,  truth,  love  to  God  and  man,  holiness, 
gratitude,  peace  and  brotherhood.  "  For  man  seeth  upon  the 
eyes  and  God  seeth  into  the  heart."  "Above  all,  that  is  to  be 
guarded,  keep  thy  heart,  for  out  of  it  comes  the  issues  of 
life."  The  characteristic  last  words  of  Jewish  prayer  are  : 
"O  God  !  We  hope  that  all  untruth  shall  be  destroyed,  all 
wickedness  disappear  and  Thy  kingdom  established,  then  and 
then  only  God  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth,  on  that  day 
shall  there  be  One  Lord  and  His  name  shall  be  One."  We  take 
God  to  be  our  king,  every  man  His  priest,  every  table  an 
altar,  and  every  meal  a  sacrifice.  "  Create  unto  me  a  pure 
heart,  O  Lord,  and  renew  in  me  a  sincere  spirit."  '•  He  that 
despiseth  his  neighbours  is  a  sinner,  but  he  that  is  gracious 
to  the  poor,  happiness  will  attend  him"  (Prov,  XIV,  21). 

Some  people  imagine  there  to  be  only  one  true  religion 
and  all  others  false.  This  notion  is  as  absurd  as  thinking 
that  there  is  but  one  route  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  or  that 
there  is  but  one  method  to  train  a  child.  Some  parents 
train  their  children  quite  differently  from  others  and  yet  the 
same  results  are  obtained.  Some  pilots  steer  their  ship  on  a 
course  different  from  that  adopted  b)-  others  and  yet  they 
reach  the  same  destination,  and  some  teachers  train  their 
pupils  differentl}-  yet  they  become  equall)'  accomplished. 
Likewise  in  religion  which  is  given  to  man  for  the  government 
of  morals,  and  virtues.  The  object  of  each  religion  is  to  make 
its  members  good  men  and  good  women  and  every  religion 
can  number  good  men  and  good    women    in   its    fold.     If  it 
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were  the  desire  of  God  that  there  should  be  only  one  religion, 
His  prophets  would  not  have  uttered  :  "  All  the  people  shall 
walk,  each  in  the  name  of  his  God  (his  religion),  and  we  will 
walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  "  (Micah  IV,  5). 

'■  From  the  rising  of  the  Sun  until  its  going  down,  my 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  gentiles  "  (Mol  I,  ii). 

We  realise  the  necessity  of  variation  of  forms  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  multifarious  conditions,  temperaments, 
tastes,  minds,  climates,  civilisations.  Religion  is  simply  a 
matter  of  education.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  argue  for  uni- 
formity, it  would  be  in  contradiction  to  God's  laws  and 
works.  We  plead  for  unit}-  and  not  uniformity.  Underlying 
all  forms  and  ceremonials,  there  lieth  beneath,  one  Eternal 
reality,  one  essential  truth,  one  source  of  happiness,  one  infi- 
nite love. 

It  is  emphasised  by  the  Prophet  Malachi  as  I  read  to  you 
just  now  :  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ;  hath  not  one  God 
created  us  ?  If  God  is  our  Father,  are  we  not  all  brothers  ?  If 
we  are  all  brothers  are  we  not  responsible  to  one  another 
for  the  sacred  duty  of  brotherhood  ?  With  the  recognition  of 
this  true  relationship,  all  the  thoughts  that  give  rise  to  anti- 
path\',  would  cease  and  a  sweet  fountain  of  love  would  flow 
in  every  breast. 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  recognise  this  sacred  relationship 
after  centuries  of  separation  and  destro}'  these  Chinese  walls  — 
hideous  barriers  which  have  been  raised  in  utter  ignorance, 
and  instead,  let  us  unite  in  rearing  the  gorgeous  temple  of 
humanity,  universal  brotherhood,  universal  republic,  love, 
light  and  liberty. 


JUDAISM.    (2nd.  Paper). 

BY  N.  E.  DAVID  ESQK. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  creed  known  as  Judaism 
originated  with  Moses  the  Lawgiver.  This  is  an  erroneous 
and  misleading  notion  and  is  conrary  to  established  facts. 
'Judaism' is  a  coined  word  of  comparatively  recent  date, — the 
time  of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  one  cf  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 

The  most  primitive  term  is  'Ibrim'  derived  from  'Eber' 
(great  grandson  of  Shem,  Noah's  eldest  son)  who    lived    long 
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before  Abraham.  Eber  and  his  descendants  were  called 
Hebrews  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race,  (descendants  of  Shem's  other  children).  Hebrew 
continued  to  be  the  the  sole  appellation  until  the  time  of 
Jacob  who  was  given  the  title  of  '  Israel '  meaning  a  spiritual 
or  divine  being,  one  who  has  become  spirituall}-  perfect  and 
obtained  life  eternal.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
one  and  all,  speak  of  the  Hebrews  as  Israelites,  including  in 
the  term,  the  tribe  of  Judah  I  therefore  propose  designating 
the  religion  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  Israelitism,  as  being 
precise  and  in  harmon}-  with  facts. 

i^y^he  fundamental  principles  of  Israelitism  may  be  summed 
up    in  the  belief  of : — 

I.  The  existence  of  the  Eternal  Cause,  the  Self-existing, 
Immortal,  Incorporeal  and  Unchangeable  Infinite 
Essence,'  which  is  the  root,  the  life  and  the  light  of 
all  things  created,  visible  and  in\isible  ; 

^  2.  Its  Unity-,  .^.bstract  Unity,  the  embodiment  of  all 
things,  spiritual,  human,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 
etc.,  that  were,  are,  and  shall  be  ;  and 

3.  Divine  Lov-e  which  is   Unbounded,    Infinite,    and    Uni 
versal.  Its  ethics  are  :  — 

'^i.   Pre-existence  and  immortality  of  the  Soul  ; 

2.  Ur.iversal  brotherhood  and  love  ;  and 

3.  That  Virtue  brings  its  own    reward    and  Vice  its 

own   punishment,    and   .Salvation    is    attainable 
only  through  our  own  works  and  merits. 

These  cardinal  truths  are  in  full  accord  with  God's  own 
unchangeable  laws  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  the 
Inner  Man  in  us  and  tell  us  in  the  plainest  language  that  it 
was  by  the  Self-existing,  the  Eternal  Cause,  that  the  Universe 
was  brought  into  existence,  that  it  is  owing  to  to  the  Divine 
Infinite  Love,  it  and  everything  in  it  owes  its  being,  and  will 
be  supported.  It  also  inculcates  that  human  nature  is 
eternal  and  immortal  as  it  is  a  radiation  of  the  Universal 
Soul  and  of  the  same  essence  ;  that  all  men  have  spiritually 
and  physically  the  same  origin,  and,  therefore,  one  should 
love  his  fellow-beings,  as  his  own  self,  and  that  salvation  can 
only  be  obtained  through  one's  own  exertions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  unity  and  self-existence  of  the 
Eternal  are  axiomatic  truths  on  which  the  religious 
theolog)    of  every    creed,    ancient    and    modern,  is  founded, 
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and  these  are  imprinted  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  other  Hebrew  sacred  books.  He  alone 
existed  from  Eternity  and  everything  in  nature,  visible  and 
invisible,  have  emanated  from  Him.  He  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last  ;  there  was  no  God  before 
Him,  neither  shall  there  be  any  after  Him.  He  is  Almighty, 
Incorporeal,  and  Unchangeable.  He  is  the  root,  the  life 
and  the  light  of  everything  in  existence  and  without  Him 
none  can  exist.  His  love  fills  the  universe  and  knows  no 
bounds,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 

Pre-existence  and  immortality  of  the  Soul 

The  second  chapter  of  Genesis  (verse  7)  makes  mention 
of  a  living  soul  with  which  man  is  endowed.  The  phrase 
'^Ntshinath  haiyini^  'there,  rendered  in  the  English  Version 
"the  breath  of  life,"  is  quite  different  from  and  higher  than 
''NepJiesh  haiyali'  with  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  animated. 
This  fact  alone  proves  the  superiority  of  man  over  the  animal. 
Moses  further  speaks  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  all  spirits,  and 
Isaiah  and  Job  draw  attention  to  the  spirit  and  the  soul 
of  man.  Proverbs  tell  us  "the  soul  of  man  is  the  candle 
(light,  spark)  of  the  Eternal."  Again,  the  law  promises 
everlasting  life  and  happiness  to  those  who  walk  by  it,  and 
this  implies  the  existence  in  man  of  something  other  than 
the  destructible  body  to  enjoy  them,  and  this  something 
we  call  Soul.  Man  without  a  soul  is  a  lower  animal.  Man, 
as  we  have  seen,  possesses  a  "living  soul" — a  spark  of  the 
Eternal  which  is  necessaril}-  pre-existent  and  immortal  in 
its  nature. 

Universal  Brotherhood  and  Love. 

The  doctrine  of  the  common  origin  and  unity  of  every- 
thino"  in  nature  and  of  mankind  in  particular  is  also  very 
clearly  set  forth  and  emphasized  in  the  ideal  creed  of 
Israelitism.  Everything,  it  tells  us,  has  emanated  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  all  human  races  and  families  have  sprung 
from  one  source,  and  are  "the  children  of  one  Father"  who  is 
"the  Lord  of  the  spirits  and  soul  of  all  flesh."  "He  is  the 
Kin^  ov^er  all."  "Heaven  and  earth  and  all  they  contain 
belonCT  to  Him."  "He  hears  the  prayers  of  every  one  who 
calls  on  Him,  and  is  nigh  to  all  who  approach  Him  in  truth." 
In  short,  all  things  of  which  the  universe  consists,  spirit 
as  well  as  matter  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  root, 
the    life  and  light  of  all  ;  in  whom  they  exist  move  and  have 
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itheir  being,  and  to  whom  "even-thing   will    one    da\'    return. " 
f'The    universe    is    not    His  dwelling-place,    but    it    is  in  and 
within  Himself,"  affirrii  our  sages. 

These  aie  the  bases  and  nuclei  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  love  and  the  very  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the 
religious  philosoph}'  of  Israelitism  which  insists  on  every 
one  to  love,  like  Himself,  not  onlv  his  fellow-being  but 
also  tJie  strancrer  and  to  act  mercifullv.  benevolentK",  and 
kindly,  irrespective  of  creed,  colour  or  race  "Ye  shall  walk 
after  the  Living  One  your  God"  by  acting  up  to  His  way 
and  will,  "which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  by  it,"  obtain  life 
eternal  and  bliss  everlasting,  enjoin  our  sacred  books.  The 
Law  enforces  various  kinds  of  benevolent  deeds  on  ever\- 
one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  and  the  levites  who 
are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  humanity, 
charitable  deeds  for  the  service  of  the  poor — the  stranger,  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  ;  and  gives  precedence  to  the 
stranger  over  a  Co-religionist  where  benevolent  deeds  are 
concerned  to  be  served  first.  It  also  speaks  of  the  stranger 
as  a  brother  TLev.  XXV.  35  &c).  "He  who  hath  liberall}- 
given  to  the  poor,  his  righteousness  endureth  for  ever," 
"He  that  hath  merc\-  on  the  poor  honoureth  his  Maker." 
He  that  hath  pit>-  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord." 
"He  who  shows  mercy  to  God's  creatures  is  surely  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  our  father."  "Let  th)-  house  be  open 
wide  as  a  refuge,  and  let  the  poor  of  all  creeds  be  cordially 
received  within  thy  walls."  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  man)-  days." 

Man  is  also  enjoined  to  deal  with  an  enem}-  in  the  same 
kind  manner  as  he  is  required  to  do  unto  his  brother, 
(Sec.  Ex.  XXII.  4,  5,  etc).  Further,  "if  thine  enemy  be 
hungry  give  him  bread  to  eat  ;  and  if  he  is  thirsty  give 
him  water  to  drink."  "Rejoice  not  when  thine  enem\-  falleth 
and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stumbleth." 

Even  the  beasts  are  specialh-  mentioned  in  this  merciful 
Code.  The  Sabbaths  and  Feasts  are  days  of  rest  not  only 
for  ourselves,  servants  and  strangers,  but  also  for  our  animals. 
Xo  cruelty  is  to  be  shown  to  animals.  "Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn."     "A  righteous 

man    regardeth    the  life  of  his  beast." "Xo  man  shall 

sit  down  to  his  meal  until  .seeing  that  all  the  animals  depen- 
dent upon  his  care  have  been  provided  for."  The  Merciful 
Father  of  all  showed  pity  on  the  Xinevites  and  their 
"much  cattle"  and  spared  Ninevah. 
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Israelitism  is  indeed  a  code  of  love  and  goodwill,  and  its 
precepts  are  the  very  essence  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
tolerance  and  unity  nmong  men  "The  Torah  (Divine  Law," 
says  the  Talmud^  "begins  and  ends  with  loving- kindness" 
which  is  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  the  world  rests.  "By 
the  virtue  of  three  things  the  world  is  sustained — the  Torah 
(Divine  Law),  divine  worship,  and  loving-kindness,"  and 
"upon  these  the  salvation  of  Israel  depends."  "Real  wisdom,' 
our  sages  tell  us,  "is  to  judge  liberally,  to  think  purelv,  and 
to  love  fellow-beings." 

Salvation. 

Salvation  means  the  getting  rid  of  matter  and  becoming- 
spiritual,  and  is  obtainable  only  through  one's  own  exertions 
and  merits.  Virtue  brings  its  own  reward  and  vice  its  own 
punishment.  These  are  truths  for  all  honest  minds,  and 
they  form  the  groundwork  of  the  teachings  of  our  faith. 
They  set  up  the  truth  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  he 
has  the  power,  the  spirit,  in  him  by  which  he  can  become 
perfect  and  .--piritual  and  obtain  his  liberation  from  this 
material  world  of  woes  and  sorrows,  if  he  only  exerted 
himself  ;  and  emphatically  insisted  on  good  and  meritorious 
deeds.  Israelitism  knows  of  no  intermediary  to  carry,  man's 
iniquities  for  him,  nor  does  it  recognise  an  intercessor  or 
a  mediator  between  man  and  God.  "Return  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  return  unto  you."  Reform  your 
\tays  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven — your  past  failings  will  be 
overlooked  by  His  fatherly  love,  and  also  ov^erlooked  and 
forsaken  by  your  ownselves  in  time.  Lead  a  pure,  holy  and 
virtuous  life  and  \ou  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — 
you  shall  become  holy  in  His  holiness.  Obe}'  His  voice,  keep 
His  covenant,  and  walk  in  His  law,  and  you  shall  be  "a 
peculiar  treasure  unto  Him,'"  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
a  holy  nation" — "His  chosen  people" — yea,  "Israel  His 
first-born."' 

The  religious  foundation  of  all  creeds  is  undoubtedlv  the 
same.  They  all  tend  to  the  same  goal,  and  the  sacred  laooks, 
of  all  creeds,  contain  immortal  truths.  But  whilst  almost 
every  creed  confines  salvation  to  its  adherents,  Israel  and  his 
creed  have  for  their  aim  and  object  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, and  are  impartial  and  liberal  enough  to  place  all  the 
pious  and  righteous  of  other  creeds  on  the  same  level  with 
the  pure  and  godly  of  their  own,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
one  to  pray  daily  for  the  spiritual  progress  of  Ull  humanity,     \ 
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Israelitism  abounds  in  points  of  excellent  doctrines  and 
noble  truths,  and  its  spirit  of  universality  is  perfect.  "  Lord, 
who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  and  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill  ? 
He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness.  He 
that  has  a  clean  hand  and  a  pure  heart."  "  Happy  is  the 
man  that  findeth  wisdom."  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
strength  is  in  the  Lord."  These  are  universal  terms  meaning 
any  one  and  every  one  of  whatever  creed  and  nationality 
and  do  not  apply  to  the  Hebrew  alone.  Again,  "  Look  unto 
Me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth."  "Hear  this 
all  ye  nations,  give  ear  all  ye  inhabitants  of    the    world... •••." 

"Bless  the  Lord,  ye  nations "These    preachings  are  for  all 

the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  are  met  with  everywhere  in 
the  old  Testament.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  one  and  all, 
preached  not  only  for  the  Hebrews  but  also  for  all  nations. 
Isaiah  was  called  to  be  "Light  to  the  nations  of  the  earth" 
and  Jeremiah  was  ordained  from  his  mother's  womb  to  be  a 
prophet  unto  the  nations.  Jonah  too  was  commissioned  to 
go  to  Ninevah  and  preach  repentance  to  the  people  who  were 
not  Israelites.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  the  most  earnest  and 
soul-affecting  instructions  and  meditations  and  preachings  for 
all  and  every  human  being,  and  the  teachings  of  the  other 
prophets  are  no  less  so.  The  book  of  the  proverbs  is  a 
treasure  of  golden  sayings  and  maxims  and  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  handles  the  most  difficult  problems  of  life  that 
are  enigmas  to  the  majority  of  men. 

Israelitism  ennobles  the  spirit  of  pure  unselfishness  and 
iQtion  and  assures  us  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  will 
ultimett^ly  acknowledge  God  as  the  Father  of  all  and  worship 
Him,  ana  that  all  will  see  the  salvation  of  the  Almighty  who 
alone  will  be  kki^  over  them  all  and  that  they  will  all  ascend 
His  holy  hill,  andSbat  many  of  them  will  become  priests  and 
levites  unto  the  Lord^  ev^en  the  unbelievers  and  those  who 
denied  Him,  and  his  hothie  shall  be  "the  house  of  prayers  for 
all  nations"  (Isaiah  LVI.  oV  etc.).  The  Hebrew  sages  too, 
declared  that  the  essence  j/f  the  Lord  is  righteousness,  that 
deeds  of  mercy  and  benevolence  are  above  the  stud\-  of  the 
Law  and  whosoever  loves  his  fellow-being  as  himself  fulfils 
thereby  the  teachings  of  the  whole  Law.  The}-  laid  down  a 
maxim  no  less  sublime  : — "What  is  hateful  to  thee  do  not  do 
unto  other.s".  They  further  assured  us  that  all  the  godly  and 
wise  (spiritually)  of  other  nations  will  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  are  not  told  to  pray  that  other  nations  may 
become  Jews  or  that  the  sinners  may  perish  ;  but  thati 
''evil  and  iniquity   be  blotted  out  of  the  earth,   and  huinanitr 
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y>erfected  under  the  Kingdom  of  the  living  one  and  the 
fwicked  turn  unto  Hitn".  "I  will  teach  transgressors 
Thy  .  way,  O  Lord,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted 
unto  Thee",  says  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  (Ps.  LI. 
13).  Said  Beruriah,  the  wife  of  Rabbi  Meir,  to  her 
husband  when  he  was  once  annoyed  by  certain  of  his  co-reli- 
gionists turning  away  from  the  Lord,  "Be  mindful  of  thy 
faith  :  pray  not  that  sinners  may  Perish,  but  that  sin  itself 
may  disappear,  and  no  opportunity  for  its  practice  remain". 
Such  are  the  lofty  sentiments  of  the  true  Israelite. 

Our  esoteric  teachings  are  equally  grand  from  which  one 
single  instance  out  of  many  is  the  following  :  "there  is  not 
a  limb  nor  a  member  in  man's  body  that  has  not  its  corres- 
ponding type  or  affinity  in  the  universe.  As  man's  body  is 
composed  of  various  parts  (limbs,  joints,  muscles,  veins,  etc.) 
all  fitted  up  in  order,  and  each  renders  its  service  for  the 
mutual  preservation  and  welfare  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  body  ;  so  everything  in  nature  put  together  make  up  one 
body — one  homogeneous  whole,  the  universe.  "Man,  there- 
fore, should  always  look  upon  himself  as  if  the  whole  world 
is  dependent  upon  him,  and  should  ever  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  body,  spirit  and  soul  for  the  good  of  humanity''  ("Zohar" 
Book  I.  P.  134b,  section  Toldoth  Ishac  ;  Book  III.  P.  29b, 
section  Sao  ;  Tiqunim.     part  i  p  yj). 

Such  is  Israelitism,  such  is  its  lofty  nature,  and  such  are 
its  excellent  teachings  and  ideal  conceptions.  Its  sole  aim 
and  object  are  the  unity  of  all  mankind  under  the  banner  of 
the  Living  One  and  His  Divine  Law.  It  is  in  truth,  life 
eternal  to  all  who  appreciate  its  doctrines  and  act  up  to  them. 
It  is  adopted  to  all  stages  of  human  progress.  It  promotes 
purity  of  mind  and  elevation  of  soul  ;  raises  the  dignity  and 
importance  o{ human  individuality  \  gives  the  strongest  hope> 
for  the  gradual  amelioration  and  progress  of  humanity,  and 
enables  those  who  abide  by  it  to  become  holy  and  spiritual 
and  to  conquer  death. 

What  a  glorious  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  that  whose  orates 
are  thrown  wide  open  to  the  flower  of  humanitx-,  the  pure 
and  godly  of  all  nations,  to  enjoy  life  eternal  and  happiness, 
unalloyed  and  bliss  everlasting  ? 

We  live  in  the  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  men 
united  by  the  sacred  tie  of  universal  brotherhood  and  love 
under  one  Living  God  and  one  Law  when  no  one  will  need 
be    taught    the    Divine   truth    when    all    implements    of  war 
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shall  broken  and  perfect  peace  reign  supreme,  "and  the  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lamb  and  the  fatling 
together  ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed  ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down 
together  ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the 
weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'sden. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  Mountain,  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea".     (Isaiah  Ch.  II-6-9). 


JUDAISM.     (3rd.  Paper). 

(BY  Rev.)  E.  M.  COHEN.  D. 

The  Mother  of  Wisdom  Religion  or  the  World. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  religion  is  the  belief 
in  the  existence,  unity,  eternity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
perfection  and  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  The  relation  be- 
tween God  and  the  world  is  this  :  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  His  providence  rules  over  all.  The  relation 
that  God  bears  to  man  is  that  He  is  the  loving  and  just 
Father  of  all  mankind.  Man  is  the  crown  of  God's  creation 
and  consists  of  a  mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul.  Our 
chief  duty  towards  God  is  to  love,  worship,  and  serve  Him 
with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  might. 
This  duty  is  especially  enjoined  in  the  SheuiaJi  which  is  as 
follows  : — (Deut.  VI.  4-9). — "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eternal  is 
our  God,  the  Eternal  is  One,"  etc.  The  Shemah  teaches  us 
the  existence,  eternity,  and  unity  of  our  God  ;  the  obliga- 
tion to  love  Him  above  all  things,  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  this  love,  to  teach  our  children  at  all  times  the  precepts 
of  His  law,  and  to  regulate  our  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions 
in  every  station  of  life  in  accordance  with  it.  Our  chief 
duty  towards  mankind  is  to  regard  all  human  beings  as  our 
brethren,  and  to  love,  and  do  unto  them,  as  we  wish  them 
to  love,  and  do  unto,  us.  Deeds  of  mercy  are  those  which 
emanate  from  a  disinterested  motive  in  showing  love  towards 
our  neighbour.  Our  duties  towards  the  country  in  which  we 
live  are,  loyalty  to  its  Sovereign,  respect  for  its  laws,  co- 
operations for  the  maintenance  of  its  Government,  and  pray- 
er for  its  prosperity.  Man's  duties  are,  to  know  himself,  to 
ibey  the  precepts  of  religion,  observe  the  laws  of  health  and 
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select  a  trade  or  profession  whereby  to  obtain  an  honourable 
livelihood.  The  general  rules  of  religions  and  moral  life 
with  us  are  to  eschew  vice  and  practice  virtue  ;  and  the  best 
means  to  attain  such  a  life  are,  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
moral  law,  and  submission  to  that  silent  voice  (the  indwel- 
ling of  which  is  felt  in  all  men) — Conscience.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  our  religion  and  the  moral  law  is  contained 
in  those  divine  precepts  known  as  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  first  of  these  directs  us  to  know  and  acknowledge  God 
to  be  the  only  One,  Eternal,  Omnipotent  God  and  our  God 
and  Saviour.  The  Second  enjoins  us  to  refrain  from  wor- 
shipping false  gods,  from  idolatory  and  false  forms  of  worship, 
and  from  giving  to  anything  whatsoever,  that  worship  and 
glory  which  are  due  to  the  One,  true  and  Omnipresent  God 
alone.  The  reasons  for  observing  this  commandment  teach  us 
that  the  Almighty  is  zealous  for  His  own  worship  and  in  His 
government  of  the  world  He  executes  justice  strictly  and 
bestows  good  abundantly.  The  words  "of  them  that  hate 
Me",  in  the  Second  Commandment  shew  us  that  the  just  God 
will  punish  the  wicked  and  those  who  continue  in  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  fathers.  By  the  Third  Commandment  we  are 
enjoined  to  use  the  name  of  God  sincerely  and  reverently  in 
our  worship  and  in  our  conversation,  and  to  avoid  everything 
profane  or  blasphemous  in  speech,  specially  false,  rash,  un- 
just and  unnecessary  oaths.  And  the  reason  for  keeping 
this  Commandment  tells  us  that  however  the  breakers  of  it 
may  escape  punishment  from  men,  \et  the  Eternal  will  not 
suffer  them  to  escape  His  righteous  judgment.  By  the  Fourth 
we  and  all  that  belong  to  us  (after  working  diligently  for  six 
days)  are  ordered  to  keep  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  holy 
to  God  as  a  Sabbath  which,  in  itself,  in  Hebrew,  Shabath, 
means  rest.  The  Sabbath  day  is  kept  holy  by  abstaining 
from  our  daily  pursuits  (except  those  of  necessity  and  mercy), 
and  devoting  the  day  to  the  worship  of  God  and  mental  and 
bodily  recreation,  as  is  in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the 
day.  The  Sabbath,  established  for  man's  spiritual  and  bodily 
welfare,  is  an  emblem  of  the  rest  and  satisfaction  of  God 
after  He  had  created  the  world.  The  other  sacred  days 
(Festivals)  we  are  bound  to  observe,  are  : — {a)  The  Passover 
(Feast  of  Spring)  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  our 
(ancestors  from  Eg)'pt)  ;  {b)  the  Pentecost  (offering  of  First 
fruits)  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  at  mount 
Sinai  ;  {c)  the  Day  of  Memorial  to  celebrate  the  New  year  ; 
id)  the  Day  of  Atonement  to  be  devoted  entirel)'  to  the 
worship    of  God  ;  and    {e)  the    Feast    of   Tabernacle,    (Har- 
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vest-tide)  to  commemorate  the  residence  of  our  ancestors  in 
booths  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness.  The 
Fifth  Commandment  bids  us  not  only  to  love  our  parents, 
but  also  to  honour,  respect  and  obe)'  them,  and  to  be  dutiful 
towards  our  elders,  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors  in 
all  our  relations  to  them,-  and,  for  so  doing,  we  are  promis- 
ed long  life  and  prosperity.  The  Sixth  commands  us  to 
avoid  everything  that  can  injure  or  destroy  life,  either 
in  others  or  ourselves,  and  to  use  all  lawful  endeavours  to 
preserve  life.  The  Seventh  bids  us  be  pure,  chaste  and 
modest  in  all  our  looks,  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ;  the 
Eighth  enjoining,  not  to  desire  or  take  awa)'  that,  which 
belongs  to  others,  and  to  be  honest  and  honourable  in  all  our 
transactions.  By  the  Ninth  Commandment  we  have  to 
refrain  from  bearing  false  witness,  spreading  false  rumours, 
giving  rash  judgments  and  backbiting  our  neighbour,  and  to 
be  simple  and  straightforward  in  speaking  and  promoting 
truth.  The  last  Commandment  tells  us  not  to  indulge  envy, 
or  avarice  or  any  feeling  but  what  is  just  and  neighbourly, 
and  to  be  content  with  our  lot.  Usury  is  forbidden  by  the 
Jewish  Code.  Our  hope  for  the  future  (Messiah)  is,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
only  one  God  will  be  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  all 
Mankind  will  glorify  their  Eternal  Father  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind  and  will  love  one  another  as  true  brethren. 
Then  the  words  of  the  prophet  (Zechariah  Ch.  VIII.,  23) 
will  come  to  pass  ''that  ten  men  out  of  all  languages  of  the 
nations  shall  take  hold,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  We  will  go  with  you  : — for  we  have 
heard  that  God  is  with  you."  God  selected  the  Jews  to  be  His 
chosen  people  and  they  are  His  signpost  to  the  world. 
Everywhere,  wherever  the  eye  may  turn,  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  various  walks  of  life.  They  have  withstood  the 
persecution  of  ages  and  been  witnesses  to  the  fall  and 
disappearance  of  peoples  and  empires.  Their  mission  has 
been  and  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  God  and  civilization 
throughout  the  face  of  the  earth.  Judaism  offers  to  mankind 
an  ideal  religion — high  ideals  of  family  life  and  state  life.  It 
preaches  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  not  forgetting  the 
strangerj,  (Lev.  Ch.  XXV.,  35,  etc)  and  the  fatherhood  of  one 
God.  It  teaches  that  salvation  is  attainable  only  through 
one's  own  deeds  and  merits,  virtue  bringing  its  own  reward 
and  vice  its  own  punishment.  No  intermediary  is  recognised 
between  man  and  God.  Each  person  has  to  be  responsible 
for  his  own  sins.     The  Israelite  is  bidden  not  to   wish  ill  even 
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to  his  enemy,  and  to  act  with  mercy,  benevolence,  kindness 
and  charity  towards  his  fellow  man,  no  matter  what  nationa- 
lit)^  or  creed  he  belongs  to.  Our  faith  stands  alone  in 
teaching  that  good  men  of  all  nations  have  a  share  in  heaven. 
Judaism,  unlike  other  creeds,  does  not  confine  salvation  to  its 
votaries  alone  but  has  for  its  aim  and  object  the  well-being 
of  humanity  at  large,  placing  impartially  and  liberally,  the 
pious  and  the  righteous  of  other  creeds  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  pure  and  godly  of  its  own.  Judaism  makes  it 
obligatory  on  every  one  to  pray  daily  for  the  spritual  pro- 
gress of  the  world.  Among  the  Jewish  doctrines  the  immor- 
tality pf  the  soul,  that  imperishable  spark  from  God  that 
enables  man  to  know  between  right  and  wrong,  looms  large. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
had  as  its  object  the  fulfilment  of  a  double  purpose.  It  was 
not  merely  punishment  for  disobedience  to  the  voice  of  their 
God,  but  a  blessing  as  well,  as  was  promised  to  Jacob  that 
his  seed  would  inherit  the  world  and  in  them  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  would  be  blessed,  (Gen.  Ch.  XXVIII.  14).  Jewish 
hygienism  is  a  pattern  to  the  world  and  the  Jewish  dietary 
code  stands  unequalled  for  its  excellence,  and  they  are  now 
being  recognised  by  eminent  authorities  of  other  nations. 
All  our  prophets  preached  to  Jews  and  gentiles  alike.  Isaiah 
was  "a 'light  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  Jeremiah,  a 
prophet  unto  the  nations.  For  the  most  soul-stirring  pre- 
cepts and  meditations  for  all  humanity  the  Psalms  stand 
extant.  How  sublime  are  the  preachings  of  the  other  pro- 
phets !  Solomon's  "Proverbs"  is  a  matchless  treasure  of  golden 
maxims  and  his  "Ecclesiastes"  deals  with  the  gravest 
problems  of  life  that  are  riddles  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
We  do  not  pray  for  the  conversion  of  other  people  to  Judaism 
nor  that  sinners  may  perish,  but  that  the  wicked  turp  unto 
God  and  evil  and  iniquity  be  wiped  off  the  earth  and  all 
mankind  perfected  under  the  kingdom  of  the  Living  One  of 
Israel.  The  Bible  is  life  eternal  to  all  who  understand  and 
appreciate  its  teachings  and  act  up  to  them.  It  is  God's 
Law  which  is,  like  Himself,  immutable  and  is  well  adapted 
for  all  stages  of  human  progress  and  enables  the  good  and 
the  wise  who  dwell  by  it  to  become  holy  and  spiritual. 
Israel's  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  its  gate  flung  wide  open  to 
the  flower  of  humanity — the  pure  and  godly  of  all  creeds  to 
enjoy  undreamt-of  happiness,  life  eternal,  and  bliss  ever- 
lasting. Real  wisdom  is  to  think  purely,  judge  liberally,  and 
love  fellow-beings.  Judaism  is  indeed  a  magnanimous  code 
of  love  and  good-will,    and  its  precepts  are   the  very  essence 
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)f  charit\'  and  benevolence,  tolerance,  equality  and  Hbert)-. 
It  breathes  out  loving-kindness  at  every  turn,  this  is  one  of 
the  pillars  upon  which  the  world  stands. 

The  General  Tendency  of  Holy  Writ. 

We  can  comprehend  the  general  tendency  of  Holy  Writ 
in  a  few  words  ;  namely,  "Love  God  above  everything  and 
your  neighbour  as  yourself."  "Do  not  do  unto  others  what 
is  hateful  unto  thee."  Our  love  towards  God  will  be  aroused 
by  taking  into  consideration  in  the  first  place,  that  He  alone 
is  perfect  and  infinite  love,  who  likes  to  make  all  creatures 
happy.  Secondly.  That  He  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  and  our 
greatest  benefactor.  By  doing  everything  that  is  pleasing 
to  God,  and  carefully  shunning  that  which  displeases  Him, 
do  we  best  display  our  love  towards  God.  The  holy  Bible 
shows  what  pleases  or  displeases  Him,  and  in  many  cases  our 
own  judgment  can  serve  us  as  a  guide.  We  evince  more 
proofs  of  our  love  for  God  ; — 

(a)     By  always  thinking  of  Him. 

(d)  By  directing  our  prayers  to  Him.  with  our  whole 
heart. 

(c)  By  endeavouring  to  imitate  Him  as  much  as  possible 
in  love  and  in  justice  ;  and  lastly 

(d)  By  allowing  neither  enjoyment  nor  meterial  in- 
terest to  tempt  us  to  forsake  our  holy  belief  or  to  transgress 
the  Com.mandments  of  the  Lord.  Love  towards  God  must 
incite  us  to  love  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  offer  them  a 
helpful  hand  whenever  it  is  required. 

The  universal  Creed,  which,  it  is  evident,  is  Jewish, 
enjoins  us  to  believe  : — 

1.  In  God,  the  One  and  Indivisible,  Infinite,  and  Eternal, 
the  Cause  of  all  potential  forces,  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
of  the  world,  the  All-merciful  Father  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  Ideal  of  all  perfections,  the  source  and  index  of  all 
happiness  ;  containing,  but  not  contained  by,  the  universe  ; 
the  essence  of  love,  but  void  of  passion  ;  a  person,  but  not  a 
substance  ;  approachable,  but  not  attainable  ;  omnipresent, 
but  immiscible  ;  omnipotent,  but  not  arbitrary. 

2.  (a)  In  the  law  of  God,  namely  in  the  expression  of 
His  perfect  will  in  the  human  heart ;  the  subject  of  revelation 
to  God-inspired  individuals  (prophets). 

{i>)     That    it    is  the   object    of  this   law  to    teach    man 
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obedience  to  God,  to  bring  the  free  will  of  man  into  subjection 
to,  and  mould  it  into  conformity  with,  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  make  man  God-like. 

(c).  That  this  law  is  the  judge  of  man,  rewarding  his 
obedience  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  God  (happiness),  and 
punishing  him  by  taking  him  further  away  from  God 
(unhappiness)  and  that  no  power  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can 
prevent  such  a  consequence. 

3.     That  the  law  of  God  is  Love. 

4.  (a  In  the  conscious  continuance  of  man's  personal 
spirit  (and  in  the  absorption  by  nature  of  his  impersonal 
bod}-)  after  death  ;  in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
human  spirit  through  numberless  existences,  and  endless 
ages,  evermore  improving  in  all  perfection  and  knowledge, 
evermore  advancing  towards  God  through  all  eternity. 

[d)  In  the  decree  of  God,  that  all  men  shall  be  saved, 
that  not  one  shall  be  lost  ;  that  the  boundless  dominions  of 
God  are  peopled  by  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  intelli- 
gent beings  whom  God,  the  Father  of  all,  educates  after 
His  own  likeness.  There  is  no  desert  in  the  realms  of  the 
universe  ;  there  is  no  rebel  in  God's  kingdom. 

(c)  That  everywhere  there  is  life,  and  that  all  life  tends 
God-ward, 

5.  (a)  In  the  unity  of  the  v/hole  human  race  ;  the 
obligation  of  concord,  notwithstanding  diverging  opinions  of 
whatever  nature  ;  and  in  the  necessity  of  individual    freedom. 

(d)  That  the  enforcement  of  peculiar  creeds,  inter  alia, 
is  injurious  to  humanity,  because  it  hinders  the  spontaneous 
development  of  the  individual,  and  must  lead  to  spiritual 
sloth  and  indifference. 

6.  (<^)  In  prayer  ;  consisting  in  praise  of  God  for  all  we 
receive,  in  the  expression  of  our  perfect  trust  in  his  provi- 
dence, in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  which  we  shall 
apprehend  according  to  the  degree  of  the  perseverance  with 
which  we  exercise  ourselves  in  prayer  ;  and  in  studying  the 
good  and  perfect  will  of  God. 

{]))  That  prayer  is  obligatory  and  necessary  for  our 
spiritual  welfare  and  progress  ;  and  that  without  it  we  shall 
become  animalized  and  withdraw  from  God,  whose  presence 
is  joy  and  pleasure  and  happiness  to  all  his  creatures. 

We  have  thirteen  fundamental  articles  of  faith  and  the)' 
form  the  foundation  of  the  decree  of  God  and  His  Law  : — 
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The  Jewish  Articles  of  Faith. 

1st.  We  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  God  exists. 
By  God  we  understand  a  Being  who  is  truly  perfect  in  all 
respects,  and  who  is  the  origin  of  all  other  beings,  i.e.,  that 
God  alone  has  created  the  Universe,  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  out  of  nothing  ;  God  has  not  left  the  earth  to  itself  after 
creating  it,  for  He  maintains  and  governs  everything  created. 
'The  Eternal  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever"  (Ex.  XV,  i8). 

2nd.  The  teiior  of  the  second  creed  is  that  God  is 
one  and  indivisible.  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eternal  our  God, 
the  Eternal  is  One''  By  One  is  meant  that  God  is  a  Being, 
without  any  other  being,  like  Himself,  either  in  heaven  or  on 
the  earth,  and  that  no  God  exists  besides  Him.  "See  now  that 
I,  I  am  He  and  there  is  no  God  with  Me."  (Deut.  XXX H., 
39).  By  "God  is  indivisible,"  we  signify  that  He  is  not  com- 
posed of  parts,  but  is  a  perfect  unity,  and  no  other  unity  can 
therefore  be  made  equal  to  Him,  and  that  He  neither  in 
Himself  nor  in  His  attributes  is  susceptible  either  of  increase 
or  decrease  ;  "I  am  the  same  Who  will  be"  (Exod.  HI.  14). 

3rd.  The  third  creed  is  that  God  is  not  a  body,  and 
has  neither  form  nor  corporeal  qualities.  From  this  follows 
that  we  must  not  represent  God  to  ourselves  in  any  kind  of 
form  or  figure  whatever.  The  deduction  from  this,  is  that 
God  is  not  limited  like  bodies,  nor  enclosed  in  one  space. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  everywhere,  God  is  omnipresent.  "Do 
I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Eternal."  (Jeremiah 
XX HI,  24). 

4th.  The  doctrine  of  the  fourth,  creed  is  that  God  al- 
ways existed  before  any  being  was,  and  that  He  alwa}-s 
would  exist,  if  everything  were  to  pass  away.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the  Lord  of 
hosts  ;  "I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last  ;  and  there  is  no  God 
beside  me."  (Isaiah,  XLIV.,  6). 

5th.  The  fifth  creed  teaches  the  providence  of  the 
Creator.  By  this  is  implied,  ist,  that  God  alone  regulates 
the  Universe,  and  provides  for  all  the  wants  of  His  creatures. 
2nd,  That  God  observes  the  actions,  words  and  thoughts 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  "From  the  place  of  His 
residence,  He  looketh  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
He  fashioneth  all  their  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  their 
works."  (PIS.  33,  14  &  15). 

6th.  The  sixth  creed  treats  of  Prophecy — That  God  has 
made   known    His    will    in    earlier  times    to  particular  men, 
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in  a  manner  supernatural  and  unknown  to  us.  "Surely,  the 
Lord  God  will  do  nothing  (important)  before  He  hath  reveal- 
ed His  secret  unto  His  servants  the  Prophets,"  (Amos  HI, 
7).  Those  men  gained  distinction  by  their  extraordinary 
intellectual  faculties,  excellent  knowledge,  pure  fear  of  God 
and  disinterested  philanthrophy.  "The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him  and  He  will  make  known  His 
covenant  unto  them.       Pis.  XXV. — 14). 

7th.     According  to  the  seventh  creed  Moses  is  the  great- 
est and  the  most  eminent    Prophet  who  ever  has  existed,    or 
ever  will  exist.  •  "There  arose    not  a  prophet   again  in  Israel 
like  unto  Moses,    to  whom  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  face  to 
face".     (Deut.  XXXIV,  10).     ]\Ioses  excelled    all  other    pro- 
phets   principally  :      1st.     In    his    clearer    conception    of  the 
aim   of  the  creation,    the   destination  of  the    creatures,    and 
the  Divine    administration    of  the  world,    as  God  testified  of 
him  ;  "In  all  My  house  (the  creation)    he  is  the    faithful  one" 
(Num  XII.  7).     2nd.     In  his  self-denial    and  modesty.    "The 
man    Moses   was  very  meek,    above    all    the  men    that   were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Xum.  XII.  3).     3rd.     And  last- 
ly, in  that  God  revealed  His  will  to  him  without  any  medita- 
tion.    "From  mouth  to  mouth  I  speak  to  him  even  apparent- 
ly, and  not  in  dark  speeches."     (Num   XII.  8).     In  the  choice 
of  Moses    as  the    Redeemer  of  Israel    from    bondage,  and  as 
messenger  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,    did  God    show  his  par- 
ticular love  to  this    prophet.     At  Mount    Sinai,    when  al!  the 
people  were  ranged  round,  God  appeared  in  His  majest\-  and 
spoke  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  ears  of  all  Israel.     (Ex. 
XIX- 20  &  24)     (Deut.  V.  5\     This  revelation  was  necessary 
in  order  to  conxince   Lsrael  of  the  truth   of  the    prophec\-    in 
general,  and  of  the  mission  of  Moses  in  particular. 

8th.  The  tenor  of  the  eighth  creed  is  that  we  still  genui- 
nely possess  the  Holy  Law,  given  to  us  of  yore  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  it  was  written  b\'  Moses  and  handed  down  to 
Israel.  We  also  still  possess  the  oral  Law  and  this  is  con- 
tained in  the  work  "Mishna"  and  the  Talmud  or  the  "Gemara" 

9th.  The  ninth  creed  is  that  thq  Hol\-  Law  will  always 
remain  unchangeable,  and  therefore' will  never  be  supplanted 
nor  rtiodified  b\-  another  one.  "Neither  with  you  onl\-  do  I 
make  this  covenant  and  this  oath,  but  with  those  that  stand 
here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and  with 
those  that  stand  not  here  with  us  this  day".  (Duet.  XXIX. 
13-14.)  The  consequence  of  that  is,  that  we  must  follow  up 
all  laws  and  commandments    contained  in  the  Torah,   accor- 
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ding  to  the  explanation  of  the  tradition,  and  that  we  have 
no  right  either  to  add  or  to  take  away  anything  arbitrarily. 
"Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it".     (Deut.  IV,  20.) 

loth.  The  tenor  of  the  tenth  creed  is  that  God  is  Omnis- 
cient. He  knows  all  events  and  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  creation,  which  happen  now,  and  which  ever  will 
arise,  and  also  the  thoughts  of  all  human  beings  are  known 
to  God.  Thus,  we  deduce  that  God  is  immoveable  in  his 
resolutions.  For  since  the  origin  and  consequence  of  all 
matters  are  known  to  God,  no  circumstances  can  arise,  which 
could  move  Him  to  change  His  resolutions.  "I  will  not  pro- 
fane my  covenant,  nor  alter  that  which  has  gone  forth  from 
My  lips"  (Pis.  ch.  89.  55  verse).  The  consequence  is  that  all 
assurances  and  promises  which  God  had  made  known  to  Israel 
must  be  fulfilled.  There  are  no  instances  in  which  God  alter- 
ed His  resolutions. 

1 1  th.  By  the  eleventh  creed  we  believe  that  God  rewards 
all  good  actions  and  punishes  the  evil.  "I,  the  Eternal, 
search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins  to  give  ever}'  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ways,  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings".  (Jerem. 
XVII,  10). 

1 2th.  The  doctrine  of  the  twelfth  creed  is  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  We  believe  that  Israel  will  not  always  re- 
main scattered  over  the  earth  ;  but,  that  God  will  bring  them 
out  of  their  exile.  God  will,  at  some  period,  send  a  descen- 
dant from  King  David  who  will  gather  together  the  Israe- 
lites, and  will  lead  them  back  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  heredi 
tary  portion  of  their  fathers,  and  will  re-establish  them  as  an 
independent  nation.  "And  the  Eternal  Thy  god  will  bring 
thee  back  out  of  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon 
thee,  and  will  again  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations,  whither 
the  Eternal  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee".  (Deut.  XXX,  3). 
His  sublime  calling  will  chiefly  be  to  bring  all  nations  to  the 
conviction  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  unity  of  God,  to 
elevate  Israel  to  the  summit  of  power  and  respect,  and  to 
establish  brotherly  concord  and  eternal  peace  among  all  the 
nations.  Then  God  will  cause  Jarusalem  to  be  re-built,  will 
re-establish  the  Holy  Temple  in  a  splendour  never  before 
seen,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  pray  and 
worship  ;  and  then  Israel  will  be  a  happy  and  wise  nation 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  "At  that  time  I 
will  bring  you  again,  and  at  that  time  I  will  assemble  you  ; 
for  I  will  appoint  you  for  a  name,  and  a  praise  among  all  the 
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people  of  the  earth,  when  you  see  that  I  bring  back  your 
captivity  ;  Thus  saith  the  Eternal."  (Zeph.  III-20).  "And 
the  Eternal  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth,  on  that  day 
the  Eternal  shall  be  One  and  His  name  One'\  (Zech.  XIV,-9). 

i^th.  The  thirteenth  creed  teaches  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  God  will  raise  the  dead  out  of  their  graves  in  the  end 
of  time,  and  revive  them  in  a  more  perfect  state.  The  effect 
caused  by  that  is  that  those  also  who  died  long  ago,  will 
partake  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  eminent  restoration  of 
Israel.  God  will  then  pass  judgment  upon  all  the  human 
race,  and  will  reward  each  according  to  his  merits  or  adjudge 
punishment.  The  manner  how,  and  the  period  when,  are 
known  to  God  only.  "I  kill  and  I  make  alive".  (Deut.  XXXII 
-39).  "The  Eternal  killeth,  and  maketh  alive,  He  bringeth 
down  to  the  grave  and  bringeth  up".     (I  Sam.  II-6). 

Our  creed,  summed  up  shortly  is  : — 

I,  Extolled  be  the  living  God,  and  praised  be  He  ;  He 
existeth,  but  His  existence  is  not  bounded  by  time.  2.  He 
is  One,  but  there  is  no  unity  like  unto  His  unity  ;  He  is 
incomprehensible,  and  also  His  unity  is  unending.  3.  He 
hath  no  material  form,  He  is  incorporeal,  and  we  cannot 
compare  His  holiness  to  aught  that  is.  4.  He  existed  before 
all  things  that  are  created  ;  He  is  the  first,  but  there  is  no 
beginning  to  His  existence.  5.  Behold,  He  is  the  Lord  of 
the  world  ;  and  through  all  the  creation,  evinceth  His  mighty 
power  and  dominion.  6.  The  inspiration  of  His  prophecy 
did  He  bestow  on  the  men  of  His  peculiar  and  glorious 
people.  7.  There  never  arose  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses  who  beheld  God's  similitude.  8.  A  true  Law  hath 
God  given  to  His  people,  by  the  hand  of  His  prophet,  who 
was  faithful  in  His  house.  9.  God  will  never  alter  nor  change 
His  Law  for  any  other.  10.  He  beholdeth  and  knoweth  all 
our  secrets  ;  for  He  vieweth  the  end  of  a  thing  at  its  com- 
mencement. II.  He  rewardeth  the  pious  man  according  to 
his  works  ;  and  punisheth  the  wicked,  according  to  his  wick- 
edness. 12.  At  the  end  of  days  will  He  send  our  annointed, 
to  redeem  those  who  hope  for  the  •  accomplishment  of  their 
salvation.  13.  God  in  His  great  mercy  will  revive  the  dead. 
Blessed  be  His  glorious  name,  praised  for  evermore  ! 


ZOROASTRIANISM. 

BY 

Mr.  JIVANJI  JAMSHEDJI  MODI,  B.  A. 
A  Zoroastrian  Creed.— Its  Theology. 

[In  compliance  with  the  kind  suggestions  of  the  Hon'ble  Chairman  of  the 
Convention  Committee,  Chapters  I,  II  and  III  deahng  with  the  subject  have  been 
omitted.  Chapter  I  is  an  introductory  note,  dealing  with  the  ancient  Persians  and 
their  efforts  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  Chapter  II  deals  with  the  Indo-Iranian 
religion,  its  two  principal  notions  with  a  few  details  of  the  common  elements  and 
the  common  names  of  Divine  Beings  etc.  Chapter  III  deals  with  the  history  of 
the  Schism  which  separated  them  from  the  main  stock,  giving  in  it  the  historical 
tone  of  the  Gat Aas,  the  old  and   the   new   elements   in   Zoroastrianism    &c.* 

fHE  ancient  Persians  are  spoken  of  as  the  Puritans 
of  the  Old  World.  They  at  one  time  lived  in  a 
common  land  with  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Hindus  and 
worshipped  a  common  god,  the  God  of  the  Indo-Iranian 
religion.  They  then  separated,  the  cause  of  separation 
being  their  Puritanic  tendencies,  their  efforts  to  purify 
religious  notions.  Then  there  came  in  a  time  when  the 
Indo-Iranians  began  to  part  in  the  matter  of  their  progress 
of  thought.  The  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Iranians  saw  that 
among  a  section  of  their  brethren,  the  two  notions  vz's  (i)  the 
latent  monotheism  and  (2)  the  unconscious  dualism  slowly 
began  to  disappear.  The\-  themselves  on  the  other  hand 
developed  them  or  as  Darmesteter  says  "pushed  them  to  an 
extreme." 

The  twelfth   chapter  of  the    Yacna  contains   the  Articles 

of  Faith    of  an  ancient   Iranian.     It  is 

A  Zoroastrian's  Creed,     what  Dr.  Mills  calls  "The  Mazda\asnian 

Its  Monotheism.  Confession".      The     contents    'of    the 

chapter  can    be    conveniently    divided 
into  the  following  six  heads  : 

1.  A  declaration  to  break  the  influence  or  the  action  of 
the  Daevas  and  his  firm  belief  in  Ahura  Mazda  as  the  source 
of  all  things. 

2.  A  declaration  to  stand  by  the  side  of  his  co  relio-ion- 
ists  and  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
harm  and  to  help  them.     . 
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3-  A  declaration  in  detail  of  his  hatred  of  all  that  is  evil 
and  that  proceeds  from  the  Daevas  and  of  his  resolve  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster  in  this  matter. 

4.  A  declaration  of  his  line  of  conduct  in  life.  He  enu- 
merates some  of  the  best  creations  of  God  and  announces 
his  resolve  to  be  as  useful  to  others  as  these  creatures  are. 
He  declares  his  willingness  to  act  as  Zoroaster  and  his  first 
disciples  acted  and  to  hold  God  himself  as  his  ideal  before 
him. 

5.  A  declaration  in  favour  of  the  triad  of  good  thoughts, 
good  words  and  good  deeds. 

6.  The  final  declaration  announcing  himself,  as  said 
above,  as  a  Mazdayacnian  Zoroastrian. 

The  substance  of  this  chapter  of  the  different  kinds  of 
declarations  can  be  summarised  thus  : 

"I    am    opposed    to    the    path    of  the  Daevas    and  am  a 

follower  of  the  path  of  Ahura    Mazda. 

claraSnT''  °^  ^^'^  '^"      ^  P^^^^^  ^^^  Amesha    Spentas.     I  take 

Ahura  Mazda  to  be  the  Creator  of  all 
good  things.  1  praise  wisdom.  May  it  come  to  me.  I  will 
protect  the  cattle  from  rapine  proceeding  from  thieves  and 
robbers  and  I  will  protect  the  quarters  of  the  Mazdayacnians 
from  all  sorts  of  harm.  I  will  see  that  all  Mazdayacnians  live 
in  peace  and  security  according  to  their  pleasure.  I  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  Mazdayacnians  even  if  my  life  is  in  risk.  I  hate 
the  evil  Daevas  and  I  will  never  be  in  their  company.  Water, 
vegetation  and  cattle  are  useful  to  all  around  us.  I  will  have 
them  as  my  models  and  try  to  be  useful  like  them  to  all 
round  me.  I  will  have  Ahura  Mazda  Himself  and  then 
Zoroaster  and  Farshaoster  and  Jamasp  as  my  ideals  before 
me.  I  will  always  practise  good  thoughts,  good  words  and 
good  deeds.  I  will  praise  the  Mazdayacnian  Zoroastrian 
religion  which  grants  peace  and  devotion. 

The   first   and    the  last    parts    of  this     essay     are    very 
The  last  part  announcing     important.     In  the  last  part  the  reciter 
the  Mazdayacnian  Zoroas-       declares  his  adherence  to  the  faith.     It 
trian  religion.  j^  the  portion  which  a  modern    Zoroas- 

trian recites  .several  times  during  the  day  when  he  unties  and 
puts  on  again  his  Ktisti  or  sacred  thread.     It  runs  thus  .• 

"I  am  a  Mazdayacnian,  a  Zoroastrian  Mazdayacnian.  I 
agree  to  be  a  praiser  and  a  believer  (of  the  Zoroastrian 
Mazdayacnian  religion).  I  praise  good  thought.s,  I  praise 
good     words,     I    praise    good    actions.      I    praise    the    good 
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Mazdayaciiian  religion  which  removes  quarrels,  which  makes 
one  lay  down  arms,  which  inspires  self  devotion  and  which  is 
righteous.  Among  all  the  religions^that  exist  now  or  may 
hereafter  exist,  the  greatest,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent 
is  that  which  is  the  Ahuramazdian  Zoroastrian  (religion).  I 
believe  that  all  good  proceeds  from  Ahura  Mazda.  This  is 
the  praise  of  the  Mazdayacnian  religion." 

The  Chapter  of  Creed  begin-r  with  a  statement  renouncing 
The  first  renouncing  the     Daeva  worship.   It  runs  thus  :— "I  drive 
Daeva-yacna  reh'gion.  the    Daevas     hence  ;     I    confess    as    a 

Mazda-worshipper  of  the  order  of  Zarathushtra,  estranged 
from  the  Daevas,  devoted  to  the  lore  of  the  Lord,  a  praiser 
of  the  Bountiful  Immortals  ;  and  to  Ahura  Mazda,  the  good 
and  endowed  with  good  possessions,  I  attribute  all  things 
good,  to  the  holy  One,  the  resplendent,  to  the  glorious, 
whose  are  all  things  whatsoever  which  are  good  ;  whose  is 
the  Kine,  whose  is  Asha  (the  righteous  order  pervading  all 
things  pure^  whose  are  the  stars,  in  whose  lights  the  glorious 
beings  and  objects  are  clothed."^ 

We  see    here  that  the    ancient    creed  began    with  words 
An  emphatic  declaration     vvhich   dissociated    an  ancient    Iranian 
due  to  the  schism.  from     the    Daeva     worship    prevalent 

round  about  him  and  associated  him  with  the  Mazda  worship 
then  beginning  to  take  a  deeper  root.  Even  a  modern  Parsee 
emphaticall}-  calls  himself  a  Mazdayacnian,  a  Zoroastrian 
Mazdayacnian,  i.  e.  a  person  who  worship  Mazda,  the  all- 
knowing  God  according  to  the  way  taught  by  Zoroaster.  He 
expresses  himself  as  opposed  to  Daeva-yacna  i.  e  the  worship 
of  the  Daevas.  This  emphatic  declaration  is  due  to  the 
schism  above  referred  to,  whereby  the  ancient  Iranians 
parted  from  the  sister  branch  or  branches  of  the  Indo  Iranian 
stock.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  branch  or  branches 
began  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  two  notions  of  the  common 
Indo  Iranian  religion,  viz,  the  latent  monotheism  and  the 
unconscious  dualism. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  Daevas.     Who  were 
,    ^  .  the  Daevas  to  whom  the  ancient  Irani- 

Who  were  the  Daevas  i  i  j  ^i  i  n        ■ 

ans  expressed  and  the  modern  Parsis 
express  themselves  as  opposed  ?  The  word  Daeva  latterly 
had  a  very  larger  sgnification. 

Daeva  is  a  very  ancient  Aryan  word  for  God— being  derived 
from  an  ancient    Aryan    root    div   to    shine.     Not    only    the 

I     Dr.     Mills  ;  S.  B.  E.  Vol.  XXXI,  //.   247-48. 
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Eastern  Arj-ans,  tlie  Hindus,  but  the  Western  .Aryans  also, 
have  the  word  in  one  form  or  another  for  their  God.  For 
example,  the  Greeks  Ijad  Deos  or  Zeus  ;  the  Romans,  Deus  ; 
the  Germans,  Tens  ;  the  Luthanians,  Diewas.  But  it  appears 
that  among  other  Aryans,  the  word  degenerated  from  its 
primitive  purity,  when,  instead  of  believing  that  there  was 
onh'  one  Daeva  or  God  who  was  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  the^' 
began  to  entertain  a  polytheistic  belief,  the  word  lost  its 
primitive  meaning.  The  word,  instead  of  being  restricted  and 
used  for  God  alone,  began  to  be  used  for  more  gcds  than  one. 
When  the  early  Iranians  saw  the  spread  of  this  belief  they 
stamped  the  word  as  unfit  for  the  name  of  God.  Among 
them  the  word  came  to  designate  the  many  gods  of  their 
other  Aryan  brethren. 

So  the  ancient  Iranians  understood,  by  the  word  Daeva, 
the  numerous  gods  of  other  sections  of  the  older  stock. 

Thus   the    word    Daeva,   once   dethroned  from  its  higher 
Later   development  and     pedestal,  began  to  have,  later  on,  wider 
signification  of    the  word     and  a  larger  signification.      It  included 
^^^^'*-  in  its   signification  all  persons,  powers, 

causes  or  forces  that  had  an  evil  tendenc}-,  that  led  to  do 
harm  to  the  creation.  Thus  there  were  the  Daevas  of  the 
following  several  classes  : 

1.  The  gods,  other  than  the  one  Omniscient  Lord  Ahura 
Mazda,  who  usurped  the  place  and  dignity  of  Ahura  Mazda. 

2.  T}'rants  or  evil  disposed  persons  of  the  worst  type. 
For  example,  the  tyrant  Azidahaka  or  Zohak,  who  usurped 
the  throne  of  Persia,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Avesta  as  a  Daeva.^ 

3.  The  ca  ses  or  the  things  that  brought  about  sickness 
and  spread  diseases  were  also  known  as  Daevas.  The  Ardi- 
behesht  Vasht  and  the  Vendidad  contain  a  long  list  of 
different  kinds  of  sickness  and  disease  known  as  the  Daevas. 

4.  Moral  vices  were  also  known  as  Daevas. 

A  Mazdayacnian  Zoroastrian  prayed  to  oppose  the  work 
and  influence  of  all  these  Daevas  : 

Dr.  Hang  thus  speaks  of  the  general  subject  of  Ahura 
and  the  Daevas  : 

"In  the  Vedas,  as  well  as  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (see  the  Gatha.s),  there  are  sufficient  traces  to  be 
discovered  that  the  Zoroastrian  religion  arose  out  of  a  vital 
struggle  against  the  form  which  the  Brahmanical  religion  had 

r     Ya^na  IX,  8. 
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assumed  at  a  certain  early  period.  Both  creeds  are  known 
as  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  in  both  their 
scriptures.  One  is  called  the  belief  of  the  Asuras  (  Ahura 
in  the  Avesta\  the  other  that  of  the  Devas.  This  circums- 
tance cannot  be  merely  accidental,  the  less  so,  as  we  find 
the  word  Asura  used  in  the  older  Vedic  hymns  in  a 
perfectly  good  sense,  and  as  a  name  of  several  Devas 
themselves,  which  fact  clearly  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  once  a  vital  struggle  between  the  professors  of  the 
Deva  and  those  of  the  Ahura  religion,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  originally  good  meaning  of  Asura  was  changed 
to  a  bad  one."* 

We  have  so  far  seen  how  the  ancient  Iranians  who 
The  Zoroastrian  conception  at  one  time  believed  in  the  com- 
"f^od.  mon  God,   the    Daeva   of  their    Indo- 

Iranian  brethren,  separated  from  their  other  brethren  and 
how  they  enthroned  Ahura  Mazda  in  the  place  of  the  Indo- 
Iranian  Daeva  when  the  latent  monotheism  and  the  uncon- 
scious dualism  connected  with  Daeva  began  gradually  to 
disappear.  We  will  see  here  what  the  Iranian  conception  of 
the  Iranian  Ahura  Mazda  was,  and  is  now,  as  preserved  in 
the  A  vesta. 

God  is  spoken  of  as  Ahura,  Mazda  or  .Ahura  Mazda.      He 
is  known    as  Ahura  i.  e.  the  Lord  of  Existence,  because  He  is 
Eternal.     He  has  existed  from  times  eternal  and  will  exist  for 
times     eternal.     He     is    not   only    self-existent    but    is   the 
bestower    of  existence    upon    all    things    seen    in  the  world. 
Though  unseen.  He  is  recognizable  in  His  created  world.  The 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  manifest  His  existence.     The  regular 
way  in  which  these  heavenly    bodies  move  and  work  testifies 
a    master    mind.     The    air  we  breathe,  the  phenomena  of  the 
movements    of  water,  the  growth   of  vegetation,  the  constitu- 
tion of  animals  and  men,  the  regularity,  the  .system,  the  order 
seen  in  the  growth  of  all  these,  demonstrate  His  master  mind 
and    His  power.     From    Nature  our  thoughts  go  to  Nature's 
God.      His  grand  Nature  proves  His  existence. 

The  other  name  of  God  is  Mazda,  jL-^t.^  the  Great  Knower, 
the  Omniscient  Lord.  He  is  so  called  because  He  rules  the 
world  by  His  infinite  knowledge.  It  is  by  His  infinite  know- 
ledge that  He  has  created  the  Universe  and  has  set  it 
a-going. 

\.     Hang's  Essays  (2nd  Edition),/.  287. 
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A  Zoroastrian's  Creed— Its  Speculative 

Philosophy. 

-We  have  so  far  spoken  of  Zoroastrian   Monotheism  which 

„       ,    .     _    ,.  was    the   first    of  the   two  notions  that 

bpeculative  Dualism.  ,  i  i     t      i      t 

were  common  to  the  old    Indo  Iranian 

people  and  which  the  ancient    Iranians  developed.     Now  we 

come   to   the  second   notion,  viz.,   the   unconscious    dualism. 

We  will  see  how  the  ancient    Iranians  developed  that  notion, 

when     their     brethren,    the    ancient    Indians    allowed    it    to 

gradually    disappear.     While    the    consideration    of  the  first 

notion  appertains  to  the  domain  of  theology  strictly  so  called, 

the   consideration    of  this    notion    belongs    to  what    may  be 

called  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 

Ahura  Mazda  or  God,  is  according  to  Parsee  Scriptures, 
The  speculative  philosophy  the  Cause  of  all  causes.  He  is  the 
about  the  Creator.  Creator,    as    well  as  the  Destroyer,  the 

Increaser  as  well  as  the  Decreaser.  He  gives  birth  to  different 
creatures  and  it  is  He  who  brings  about  their  end.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  He  brings  about  these  two  contrary  results  ? 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hang,  "Having  arrived  at  the  grand  idea 
of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
undertook  to  solve  the  great  problem  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  so  many  wise  men  of  antiquity,  and  even  of 
modern  times,  viz.,  how  are  the  imperfections  discoverable  in 
the  world,  the  various  kinds  of  evils,  wickedness,  and  baseness, 
compatible  with  the  goodness,  holiness  and  justice  of  God  ? 
This  great  thinker  of  remote  antiquity  solved  this  difficult 
question  pliilosophically  by  the  supposition  of  two  primeval 
causes,  which,  though  different,  were  united,  and  produced 
the  world  of  material  things,  as  well  as  that  of  the  spirit."^ 

'These  two  primeval  causes  or  principles  are  called  in  the 
Avesta  the  two  "Mainyus."  This  word  comes  from  the 
ancient  Aryan  root  "man"  to  think.  It  may  be  proper!)- 
rendered  into  English  b)'  the  word  'spirit'  meaning  'that 
which  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind  but  not  felt  b)-  the 
senses.'  Of  these  two  spirits  or  primeval  causes  or  principles, 
one  is  Creative  and  the  other  Destructive.  The  former  is 
known  in  the  Avesta  by  the  name  of  'Spentamainyush'  or  the 
Increasing  Spirit,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  'Angra-mainyush' 
or  the  Decreasing  Spirit.  These  two  spirits  work  under  one 
God,  Mazda,  who,  through  the  agency,  as  it  were,  of  the  two 
spirits,  is  the  Cause  of  all  causes  in  the  universe,   the  Creator 


I.      Hang's  E.ssays  (2nd  edition)/.  303. 
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at5  well  as  the  Destroyer.  These  two  spirits  work  under  the 
Almighty  day  and  night.  They  create  and  destroy,  and  this' 
they  have  done  ever  since  the  world  was  created.'^ 

It  is  in  this  'dualistic  conception  of  creation'  that,  as 
Countess  Cesoresco  says,  "the  true  originality  of  Zoroastria- 
nism  as  a  religious  system  lies."  It  is  "the  nexus  that  con- 
nects all  its  parts."*  We  will  not  enter  here  into  the  details 
as  to  how  it  connects  all  its  parts.' 

The  above  philosophical  notions  which  distinguished 
Zoroastrianism  from  other  religions  then  extant,  have  led 
some  to  misunderstand  Zoroastrian  theology.  But  scholars 
like  Hang,  West,  Mills  and  others  have  ably  spoken  against 
the  faulty  opinion  of  some,  that  Zoroaster  preached  dualism. 
As  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  has  said,  "To  this  sublime  view,  the 
best  modern  thought  is  fast  approximating.  Men  of  science 
like  Huxley,  philosophers  like  Herbert  Spencer,  poets  like 
Tennyson,  might  all  subscribe  to  it  ;  and  even  enlightened 
Christian  divines,  like  Dr.  Temple,  are  not  very  far  from  it 
when  they  admit  the  idea  of  a  Creator  behind  the  atoms  and 
energies,  whose  original  impress,  given  in  the  form  of  laws  of 
nature,  was  so  perfect  as  to  require  no  secondary  inter- 
ference"* 

A  Zoroastrian's  Creed.— Its  Moral  System. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  Speculative 
/oroasirian  Moral  system,  Philosophy  of  Zoroastrianism  brings 
based  on  philosophical  US  to  the  question  of  its  moral 
principles.  philosophy. 

In  the  1 2th  chapter  of  the  Yacna,  a  Zoroastrian  thus 
pithily  announces  his  views  about  morality  :  "I  praise  good 
thoughts,  I  praise  good  words,  I  praise  good  actions." 

Prof.  Harelez  says  : — ""La  religion  mazdeene  se  distingue 
de  toutes  les  mitres  religions  antiques  en  ce  qtielle  a  une  morale 
systematisee  et  fondee  sur  des  principes  philosophiques."  Let 
us  see  how  the  moral  system  of  Zoroastrianism  has  been 
founded  on  philosophic  principles. 

As  there  are  two  primeval  principles  under  Ahura  Mazda 
that  produce  our  material  world,  as  said  above,  so  there  are 
two  principles  which,  in  the  nature  of  man,  encourage  him  to 

1.  Vide  my  Religious  system  of  the  Parsees  (2nd  ed.  1903),  p.p.  7-9. 

2.  The  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1907,  /.  495. 

3.  Vide  my  'Religious  system  of  the  l'arsee"s  for  some  of  the  details. 

4.  "'A  Modern  Zoroastrian"  by  Samuel  Laing  (1887)/"/.  203-4. 
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do  good  or  tempt  him  to  do  evil.  One  asks  him  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Good  Principle,  the  other  to  follow  that  of 
the  Evil  Principle.  The  first  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Vohumana  or  Beheman,  i.  e.,  the  good  mind.  The  second  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Akamana  z.  e.  the  bad  mind. 

These  two  principles  exert  their  influence  upon  a  man's 
}}ianashni, gavashni  and  kunashni,  i.  e.,  upon  a  man's  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds.  When  the  influence  of  Vohumana 
predominates,  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  result  in 
huinata  (good  thoughts),  Imkhta  (good  words)  and  hvarshta 
(good  actions).  But  when  the  influence  of  Akamana  predo- 
minates, his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  result  in  dushmata 
(evil  thoughts),  duziikhta  (evil  words)  and  duzvarshta  (evil 
actions). 

The    fifth    chapter    of   the    Vendidad    gives,  as  it  were,  a 
short  definition    of   what  is    morality    or  purit\'.     There  it  is 
said    that,    "  Yaozddo    niashydi  aipi  zanthem    vahisktdl'  i.  e., 
"Purity  is  the  best  thing  for  man  after  birth."     This,  we   may 
sav,    is    the    motto    of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.     The  writer 
then    further    says   that  'the    preservation    of  good  thoughts, 
good    words   and  good  deeds   is  piety.'     In  these  three  pithy 
words  Juwiata,    kukliia,  hvarshta  (good  thoughts,  good  words, 
good  actions)  is  summed  up,  so  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  moral 
philosophy     of     the     Zoroastrian      scriptures      Your     good 
thoughts,    your    good    words  and    your  good    actions  will  be 
your   intercessors.     They    are  your  saviours.     Nothing  more 
is   wanted.     As    the    late   Dr.  Hang    rightly   observed    "The 
moral    philosophy    of  Zoroaster    was    moving  in  the  triad  of 
thought,    word    and    deed."     These  three    words    form,  as  it 
were,    the    pivot  upon  which    the  moral    structure  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  turns.      It  is  the  ground  work  upon  which    the  whole 
edifice  of  Zoroastrian  morality  rests.  ^ 

The  moral  system  based  on  the  philosophic  principle  of 
dualistic  conception  does  not,  in  the  words  of  Countess 
Martinengo  Cesoresco  "make  a  single  demand  on  human 
nature  except  to  be  good  as  its  Creator  was  good."" 

Puritanic  Influence  in  Customs,  Ceremonies  &c. 

The  ancient  Aryans  had  animal  sacrifices  to  some   extent. 

,^    .     .    ,.      .^  Zoroastrianism    did    awav     with     that 

Funty  in  .Sacnnces.  i.-  i-i  i        at      j 

practice.      1  he     early     Mazdayacnians 

seemed  to  have  u.sed  flesh  as  their  offerings,  instead  of  offering 


Vide  my  'Religious  System  of  the  Parsees,'    /./.  15-18. 
The  Contemporary  Review.     November  1907,  /.  496. 
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^hole  animals  as  sacrifice.  Latterly  even  that  had  been  done 
way  with.  The  modern  Parsees  have  only  milk  as  a  relic  of 
he  ancient  Aryans'  animal  sacrifices.  Fruits  and  flowers 
orm  the  principal  things  that  are  produced  before  the 
vorshippers  in  their  liturgic  pra\-ers.  All  these  things  are 
leld  and  presented  as  symbols  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
)roductions  of  the  Creator.  Fire  stands  before  them  as  the 
mblem  of  God's  refulgence  and  purity. 

The  puritanic  spirit  of  the  Zoroastrians  has  been  observed 

Influence  in  the  matter     ^^  various  directions  in  connection  with 

t  Customs,   Observances,     some    of    their    religious    customs   and 

^-  observances,   for    example,    in    matters 

ike  the  following  : 

1.  Religious  sacrificial  observance. 

2.  The  symbolic  objects  of  Worship. 

3.  The  custom  of  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

The  Zoroastrians  regard    fire  as  an   emblem  of  refulgence, 
Fire  as  a  Symbol.  as  the  most  perfect  Symbol  of  God  and 

as  the  best  and  noblest  representative 
f  His  divinity.  "In  the  eyes  of  a  Parsee,  his  the  fire's) 
brightness,  activity,  purity  and  incorruptibility  bear  the  most 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the 
Diety." 

Again,  one  must  remember,  that  it  is  the  several   .symbolic 
Symbolic     ceremonies     Ceremonies    that    add  to  the    reverence 
for    the   foundation   of  a     entertained    b\'    a    Parsee   for    the  fire 
Fire  Temple.  burning    in    his    fire    temples.     A   new 

element  of  purity  is  added  to  the  fire  burning  in  the  fire- 
temples  of  the  Parsees  by  the  religious  ceremonies  accom- 
panied with  prayers  that  are  performed  over  it,  before  it  is 
installed  in  its  place  on  a  vase  on  an  exalted  stand  in  a 
chamber  set  apart. 

The  sacred  fire  burning  there,  is  not  the  ordinary  fire 
burning  in  our  hearths.  It  has  undergone  several  ceremonies, 
and  it  is  these  ceremonies,  full  of  meaning,  that  render  the 
fire  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Parsee.  We  will  briefly 
recount  the  process  here.  In  establishing  a  fire-temple,  fires 
from  various  places  of  manufacture  are  brought  and  kept  in 
different  vases.  Great  efforts  are  also  made  to  obtain  fire 
caused  by  lightning.  Over  one  of  these  fires  a  perforated 
metallic  flat  tray  with  a  handle  attached  is  held.  On  this 
tray  are  placed  small  chips  and  dust  of  fragrant  sandalwood. 
These  chips  and  dust  are  ignited  by  the  heat  of  the  fire 
below,    care    being    taken  that    the    [perforated  ,tray  does  not 
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touch  the  fire.  Thus  anew  fire  is  created  out  of  the  first 
fire.  Then  from  this  new  fire  another  one  is  created  by  the 
same  process.  From  this  new  fire  another  is  again  produced, 
and  so  on,  until  the  process  is  repeated  nine  times.  The  fire 
thus  prepared  after  the  ninth  process  is  considered  pure.  The 
fires  brought  from  other  places  of  manufacture  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  These  purified  fires  are  all  collected 
together  upon  a  large  vase,  which  is  then  put  in  its  proper 
place  in  a  separate  chamber. 

Now  what  does  a  fire  so  prepared  signify  to  a  Parsee  ? 
He  thinks  to  himself  :  When  this  fire  on  this  vase  before 
me,  though  pure  in  itself,  though  the  noblest  of  the  creations 
of  God,  and  though  the  best  symbol  of  the  Divinity,  had  to 
undergo  certain  processes  of  purification,  had  to  draw  out, 
as  it  were,  its  essence — nay,  its  quintessence — of  purity,  to 
enable  itself  to  be  worth)'  of  occupying  this  exalted  position, 
how  much  more  necessary,  more  essential,  and  more  impor- 
tant it  is  for  me — a  poor  mortal  who  is  liable  to  commit  sins 
and  crimes,  and  who  comes  into  contact  with  hundreds  of 
evils,  both  physical  and  mental — to  undergo  the  process  of 
purit\-  and  piety,  by  making  my  manashni,  gavasJini  and 
k?aiaslini  (thoughts,  words  and  actions)  pass  as  it  were 
through  a  sieve  of  piety  and  purity,  virtue  and  morality,  and 
to  separate  by  that  means  my  humata,  hiikhta  and  hvarshta 
(good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  actions)  from  dush- 
inata,  dur^iikhta  and  duzvarshta  (bad  thoughts,  bad  words  and 
bad  actions),  so  that  I  may,  in  my  turn,  be  enabled  to  acquire 
an  exalted  position  in  the  next  world.' 

Again  the  fires  put  together  as  above  are  collected  from 
the  houses  of  men  of  different  grades  in  society.  This  reminds 
a  Parsee  that,  as  all  these  fires  from  the  houses  of  men  of 
different  grades,  have,  by  the  process  of  purification,  equal!)' 
acquired  the  exalted  place  in  the  vase,  so  before  God,  all 
men — no  matter  to  what  grades  of  society  they  belong — are 
equal,  provided  they  pass  through  the  process  of  purification, 
i.  e.,  provided  they  preserve  purity  of  thoughts,  purity  of 
words,  aud  purity  of  deeds. 

Again,  when  a  Parsee  goes  before  the  sacred  fire,  which 
is  kept  all  day  and  night  burning  in  the  fire-temple,  the 
ofificiating  priest  presents  before  him  the  ashes  of  a  part  of 
the  consumed  fire.  The  Parsee  applies  it  to  his  forehead  just 
as  the  Christian  applies  the  consecrated  water  in  his  church 
and  thinks  to  himself  :  'Dust  to  dust.  The  fire,  all  brilliant, 
shining,    and    resplendent,   has   spread    the    fragrance   of  the 
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sweet-smelling  sandal  and  frankincense  round  about,  but  is 
at  last  reduced  to  dust.  So  it  is  destined  for  me.  After  all 
I  am  to  be  reduced  to  dust  and  have  to  depart  from  this 
transient  life.  Let  me  do  my  best  to  spread,  like  this  fire, 
before  my  death,  the  fragrance  of  charity  and  good  deeds  and 
lead  the  light  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  before    others.' 

In  short  the  sacred  fire  burning  in  a  fire-temple  serves  as 
a  perpetual  monitor  to  a  Parsee  standing  before  it  to  pre- 
serve piety,  purity,  humilit}'  and  brotherhood. 

Now,  though  a  Parsee's  reverence  for  fire,  as  the  emblem 
of  God's  refulgence,  glory,  and  light,  as  the  visible  form  of  all 
heat  and  light  in  the  Universe,  in  fact  as  the  visible  form  of 
all  energy,  and  as  a  perpetual  monitor,  encouraging  ennobling 
thoughts  of  virtue,  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  fire-temples 
as  places  of  worship,  he  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
place  for  his  prayers.  He  need  not  wait  for  a  priest  or  a  place 
to  say  his  prayers. 

Nature  in  all  its  grandeur  is  his  temple  of  worship.  The 
glorious  Sun  and  the  resplendent  Moon,  the  mountains 
towering  high  into  the  heavens  and  the  rivers  fertilizing  the 
soil,  the  extensive  seas  that  disappear,  as  it  were,  into  the 
infinit)'  of  space,  and  the  high  vault  of  heaven,  all  these 
grand  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  draw  forth  from  his 
soul,  admiration  and  praise  for  the  Great  Architect,  who  is 
their  author. 

The  use  of  Fire  as  a  sj-mbol  of  God's  Divinit}',  Puritx',  &c. 
kept  a  Zor/jastrian  away  from  the  ver)'  beginning  from  the 
use  of  an\-  image  or  idol  We  have  the  authority  of  Hero- 
dotus ;BK.  I,  131)  to  say  that  the  ancient  Iranians'  conception 
of  God  was  even  higher  than  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  He 
says  that  they  had  no  gods  with  human  form.s  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  that  they  had  no  statues  or  images. 

Most    of  the    ancient    Aryans  burned    their     dead.     The 

Iranians  did  away  with  burial  and 
Delt    ^'"'''''''    "^    '^'     resorted  to  the  custom  of  the  exposure 

of  the  bodies  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
where  the  flesh  can  be  devoured  by  the  flesh-eating  vulture  and 
the  rest  dried  by  the  sun  and  air.  They  did  not  take  to  the 
custom  of  burning,  from  their  point  of  view  of  veneration 
for  Fire. 

Their  aversion  to  burial  must  be  due  to  sanitary  views 
which  suggested  that  the  earth  may  not  be  polluted.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Vendidad. 
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Another  probable  reason  suggested  by  Countess  E. 
Martinango  Cesoresco  is  worth  noticing  here.  ^  At  first  she 
thus  justifies  the  Parsee  custom  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 
Speaking  of  the  innov-ations  of  Zoroaster  whose  "paramount 
object,"  she  thinks,  "was  less  change  than  conservation",  she 
says  :  "The  most  remarkable  innovation  was  that  which 
concerned  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  It  cannot  be  explained 
as  a  relic  of  barbarism  :  it  was  introduced  with  deliberation 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  it  would  shock  human  sensibilit}- 
then,  just  as  much  as  it  does  now.  The  avowed  reason  for 
cfivin^    the   dead    to    vultures  or  animals  is  that  burial  defiles 

the  earth Though  so  strongly  insisted  on    in    the    Avesta, 

the  practice  only  became  general  at  a  late  period  :  even  after 
Mazdaism  had  made  headway,  bodies  were  often  enveloped 
in  wax  to  avoid  defilement  of  the  earth  while  evading  the 
prescribed  rite.  Cremation,  the  natural  alternative  to  burial, 
would  have  polluted  the  sacred  fire.  It  was  observed,  no 
doubt,  that  the  consumption  of  the  dead  by  living  animals 
was  the  means  employed  by  nature  for  disposing  of  the  dead. 
Whv  do  we  so  rarely  see  a  dead  bird  or  hare  or  rabbit  or 
squirrel  ?  The  fact  is  not  mysterious  when  we  come  to  look 
into  it.  It  may  have  been  thought  that  what  nature  does 
must  be  well  done."  Then  she  suggests  another  possible 
reason  for  the  costum.  "Possibl}-  another  reason  against 
burial  was  the  desire  to  prevent  anything  like  the  material 
cult  of  the  dead  and  the  association  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
immortal  soul  with  those  of  the  mortal  body,  such  as  pre- 
vailed among  the  Egyptians  whose  practices  were  doubtless 
known  to  the  Magi  by  whom,  rather  than  by  any  one  man, 
the  Mazdean  law  was  formed."  She  then  adds  :  "Einally, 
the  last  rites  provided  a  recurrent  object-lesson  conducive 
to    the  mental  habit  of  separating  the  pure  from  the  impure 

The    rule    of  every  religion    is    designed    largelx',  if  not 

chiefly,  as  a  moral  discipline."* 

The  main  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Parsee 
custom  of  disposing  of  the  dead  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
strictly  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  therewith  is  this  :  that 
the  body,  when  the  immortal  soul  has  left  it,  should,  preser- 
ving all  possible  respect  for  the  dead,  be  disposed  of  in  a  way 
the  least  harmful  to  the  living. 

Eor  properly  understanding  the  Parsee  ceremonies  that 
relate    to    the   disposal    of  the    body,    we   must  look  to  the 

1.  The  contemporary  Review.     October  1907  p.  495. 

2.  "Among   the    Buddhists   of  Thibet    the   dead  arc  given  to  dogs  and  birds 
uf  prey  as  a  lust  act  of  charity  to  feed  the  liungry. " 
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ancient  Zoroastrian  ideas  of  sanitation,  segregation,  purifica- 
tion and  cleanliness  as  expressed  in  the  Vendidad  of  their 
Avestic  scriptures.  As  Prof  Darmesteter  says,  all  these 
ceremonies  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words  which  are  the 
same  as  those  which  sum  up  to  day  all  the  prophylactic 
measures  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic,  viz., 

1.  To  break  the  contact  of  the  living  with  the  real  or 
supposed  centre  of  infection. 

2.  To  destroy  the  centre  itself 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  idea  of  simplicity 
observed  in  this  manner  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  The 
Persian  poet  Saadi  sings  : 

Chun  ahang-i  raftan  kunad  jau-i  pak 
Che  bar  takht  mordan  che  bar  rui-i  khak. 

I  e.,  when  the  pious  soul  thinks  of  departing,  it  is  all  the 
same  whether  one  dies  on  a  throne  or  on  bare  ground. 

The  Parsee  custom  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  illustrates, 
as  it  were,  the  above  words  of  the  poet.  The  method  of 
carrying  the  body  and  of  its  disposal  from  the  beginning  to 
end  is  the  same  for  all,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Among  the   ancient    Iranians  a  good  deal  of  importance 

was    attached    to    what    we   may  term 
vJo:»j«o,.1/"""'   "     'he     purification     of     the    body,     the 

reason  was  that  it  was  believed — and 
it  is  a  very  reasonable  belief  that  the  physical  purit}'  or 
the  purity  of  body  is  a  step  towards  the  purity  of  the  soul. 
Purity  is  as  essential  for  the  good  of  the  body  as  for  the 
good  of  the  soul.  "  Yaozddo  mashydi  aipi  Zatithcni 
valiisJita''^,  i.  e.,  "purity  is  the  best  from  the  (very  beginning 
of  one's)  birth",  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  sayings  of  the 
A  vesta. 

With  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
Injunctions  for  preserv-     body    is    connected     the    question    of 
ing    Health.     I'rohibition     Health.     The    Avesta   is   replete  with 
of  fasting,  asceticism,  &c.        injunctions  to  pre.serve  Health. 

Again,  it  does  not  enjoin  any  kind  of  fasting,  celebacy, 
asceticism  or  the  like.  It  preaches  optimism.  It  teaches  that 
God  has  created  all  things  for  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  idea  of  'duty'  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
midst  of  all  enjoyments  before  us. 

(I)  Gathas  :  Ya9na  XLVIII,  5  ;  X'endidad,  V,  21. 
II 
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ZOROASTRIANISM  (2nd.  Paper).  1 

Revelation  Considered  as  a  Source  of  Religious 

Knowledge.    (With  special  Reference  to 

the  Zoroastrian  Religion.) 

BY 

DHANJISHAH  MEHERJIBHAI  MADAN,  m.a.,  l.l.b. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  East  is  the  home  of  all  great 
religions,  and  we  get  that  trite  saying  coupled  with  that 
frequently  repeated  adage  :  ''Ex  oriente  lux''  While,  however, 
as  Orientals  we  take  pride  in  what  is  signified  by  this  adage, 
which  is  by  no  means  based  on  fiction,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  we  owe  to  the  West  the  systematization  and  the  scientific 
method  of  investigation  into  religious  teachings,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  theology  as  a  science  has  its 
origin  entirely  in  the  West.  It  is  thus  as  true  to  say  that 
the  law  comes  from  the  West,  as  that  light  comes  from  the 
East,  and  we  may  well  supplement  the  above  quoted  adage 
by  saying  :  ''Ex  oriente  lux,  ex  occidente  lex''  In  their  effort 
to  study  Comparative  Theology,  scholars  of  the  West  have 
held  regular  conferences  and  conventions  in  Europe.  It  is 
but  meet,  then,  that  we  in  India  should  have  regular  periodi- 
cal conventions  or  conferences  like  the  present,  for  while 
we  have  retained  all  our  characteristics  as  Orientals,  includ- 
ing a  very  staunch  adherence  to  our  religious  faiths  and 
beliefs,  we  have,  under  the  benign  sway  of  a  Western  ad- 
ministration and  a  Western  education,  learnt  to  assimilate 
with  those  characteristics  the  scientific  method  of  investiga- 
tion into  facts  and  beliefs  adopted  in  the  West.  If  only  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  to  listen  to 
and  express  our  opinions  with  fairness  and  impartiality  on 
the  sentiments  of  others,  we  cannot  fail  to  achieve  the  best 
results  in  knitting  together  the  bonds  of  fellowship  between 
the  diverse  races  and  creeds  that  have  made  India  their 
home. 

I  should  have  liked,  if  circumstances  permitted  it,  to 
present  before  this  Convention  for  their  consideration,  and 
criticism,  a  succinct  but  yet  a  complete  aspect  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Zarathushtra,  the  prophet  of  ancient  Iran,  the  pro- 
phet who  flourished  in  times  of  which  we  have  no  record, 
and  about  whose  life  and  doings  we  have  the  most  conflicting 
accounts  even  in  the  books  written  by  Zoroastrians.  For 
while  he  is  dejjicted  to   us  in  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
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of  the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures,  vh.,  the  Gathas  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  of  the  Avestan  writings,  as  quite  a  human  being 
"born  of  a  mortal,"  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
to  which  man  is  naturally  subject,  in  the  later  Scriptures 
written  in  the  Pahlavi  and  Persian  languages  we  find  accounts 
in  glowing  pictures  of  countless  marvels  performed  by  the 
prophet  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  religion,  and  we  also 
read  that  even  his  conception  and  birth  were  the  result  of  a 
special  divine  scheme  in  which  the  archangels  were  the  prin- 
cipal actors.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  what,  I  hope,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  the  members  of  this  Convention,  that  when 
we  meet  with  two  such  entirely  conflicting  statements  of 
facts  made  at  different  periods  of  time,  the  earlier  account 
must  be  accepted  as  more  genuine  and  more  truthful.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  say  that  there  is  real  greatness  in  a  prophet 
undertaking  manly  struggles  against  his  enemies  and  achiev- 
ing triumphs  in  brave  strife,  whereas  I  fail  to  see  any  great- 
ness in  a  prophet  who  is  pictured  as  a  mere  figure-head  and 
a  tool,  and  who  is  made  only  the  instrumentality  of  fulfilling 
a  divine  scheme  in  which  the  real  actors  are  spiritual  beings. 
I  would  take  the  prophet  Zarathushtra  as  a  human  personali- 
ty, and  would  judge  all  his  work  by  the  same  standard  as 
the  work  of  other  men.  When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  prophet  was  gifted  with  only  the  average  ability 
and  faculties  possessed  by  all  mortals,  but  I  say  that  he  was 
in  his  time — primus  inter  pares^  the  first  among  equals,  but  not 
belonging  to  a  different  and  a  higher  stage  of  being  than 
ordinary  mortals.  I  may  also  say  that  he  was  by  far  more 
advanced  in  his  thoughts  than  the  average  level  and  spirit 
of  his  times.  But  with  all  that,  he  was  but  a  man,  "born  of 
a  mortal  womb,"  as  one  of  the  Avestan  books,  the  Vendidad, 
calls  him. 

I  propose  to  restrict  myselfin  this  thesis  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  Zarathushtra.  To 
say  the  same  thing  more  particularly,  I  propose  to  consider 
whether  the  teachings  which  Zarathushtra  gave  to  the  world, 
were  the  result  of  his  own  meditation  and  thought,  or  whether 
they  consisted  of  truths  inspired  into  him,  through  the  agency 
of  a  Divine  Revelation.  Several  religions  claim  that  the 
knowledge  promulgated  by  them  consists  of  truths  inspired 
into  the  hearts  of  prophets  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  Divine 
Revelation.  I  have,  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  members 
of  this  Convention  will  all  listen  with  interest  to  what 
Zoroastrianism  has  got  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Revelation. 

I  propose  in    the  course    of  this    thesis    first  to  settle  the 
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meaning  in  which  the  term  'Divine  Revelation'  is  used  in 
Theology,  and  then  to  consider  whether  in  that  sense,  the 
prophet  Zarathushtra  can  be  said,  to  have  been  inspired  with 
such  a  Revelation  from  Ahura  Mazda,  the  God  of  the  Avesta 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  earliest,  and  thus 
the  most  authentic  Avestan  writings. 

What,  then,  is  Revelation  ?  In  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
the  term  denotes  in  the  abstract,  the  disclosure  or  communi- 
cation of  truth  to  men  by  God  Himself,  or  by  His  authorized 
agents,  and  concretely,  it  is  used  to  signify  sacred  truths 
divinely  communicated  to  men  for  his  instruction  and 
direction.  As  another  writer  has  put  it,  "Revelation  is  the 
objective  approach  of  God  to  men,  God  entering  into  human 
life  and  history  for  man's  salvation."         *         *         *  * 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  the  idea  to  be 
gained  by  a  deep  and  critical  study  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Scriptures  on  the  question  of  Revelation.  I  am  not,  going 
to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  two  religions,  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  the  religion  of  Zarathushtra.  But  I  feel  it  my 
duty  only  to  compare  the  two  and  to  point  out  the  differences, 
if  any.  Of  course,  as  human  frailty  will  have  it,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  I  may  be  led  once  in  a  way  to  speak  on  the 
merits  of  the  teachings  of  the  two  religions,  but  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  not  at  all  to  inveigh  against 
the  one  or  unduly  to  praise  the  other. 

Numerous  scholars  have  written  on  the  religion  of  Zara- 
thushtra, and  it  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  routine  with 
them  to  call  it  a  revealed  religion.  Indeed,  for  some  reason 
or  another — I  do  not  know  why — it  is  considerd  perhaps  the 
greatest  merit  in  a  religion  that  it  should  be  a  revealed  reli- 
gion. In  all  ordinary  matters,  people  adopt  the  view  that  a 
deliberately  adopted  reasoned  belief,  because  of  one's  own 
choice  and  free  will  is  far  superior  and  far  stronger  to  the 
imposed  belief  based  on  the  dictates  of  some  high  authority 
or  superior  power.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  reli- 
gious belief  which  forms  the  noblest  sentiment  of  mankid  } 
Why  should  we  accept  without  question  the  very  guiding 
principle  of  our  daily  actions  purely  because  some  higher 
power  with  whom  we  are  unable  to  have  direct  converse 
has  ordained  that  it  should  be  so  ?  The  religion  of  Zara- 
thustra,  although  it  has  been  styled  by  so  many  scholars  as 
a  revealed  religion,  has  never  claimed  to  be  such  in  the  most 
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authentic  Scriptures  themselves.     Let  us  proceed  to  consider 
this  question  on  the  basis  of  Avestan  texts. 

A  prepossessed  mind  does  not  like  to  challenge  the  state- 
ment found  in  the  romantic  details  of  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  life  of  Zarathushtra  written  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  which  speak  of  the  thousand  and  one  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Zarathustra  for  convincing  the  people  of 
his  time  of  the  excellence  of  his  religion — of  the  fire  which 
he  brought  from  heaven  and  always  carried  in  his  hand  to 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude — of  the  rod  of  authority 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  with  in  the 
form  of  a  knotted  stick — and  amongst  many  other  things  of 
a  like  nature,  of  twenty  one  Nasks  or  books  which  he  brought 
down  from  heaven  for  enlightening  the  vision  of  mankind 
on  religious  matters.  These  twent\'  one  books  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Revelation  of  Zarathushtra.  Now  it  may 
be  that  Zarathushtra  went  about  with  a  stick, — and  a  knott- 
ed stick,  if  the  sentimentalist  would  like  to  have  it  so — 
but  with  that  exception  the  whole  of  the  story  of  miracles 
and  of  the  Fire  of  Heaven  and  the  twenty  one  Nasks  is  but 
a  myth.  We  find  no  mention  made  of  the  Fire  of  Heaven 
in  the  Gathas  or  even  in  the  later  Avesta.  You  have  to  come 
down  to  the  latest  writers  for  this  intelligence.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  mighty  revelation  vouchsafed  to  these  modern  authors 
for  their  self-edification,  and  for  the  edification  of  their  will- 
ing believers.  Where  is  the  story  of  the  thousand  and  one 
miracles  of  Zarathushtra  in  the  pages  of  his  own  composi- 
tions— the  Gathas — or  in  any  portion  of  the  Avesta  ?  Why, 
as  I  said  above,  if  you  take  this  great  sage  as  he  is  depicted 
in  those  quarters,  you  find  him  but  an  ordinary  man,  quite 
incapable  of  performing  miracles,  but  on  the  contrary,  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  and  meeting  with  disappointments 
which  he  feels  as  any  other  man  does  feel,  but  which  he  en- 
counters with  courage  and  contentment,  and  finally  gains 
success  in  his  noble  cause.  He  does  nothing  which  has  any 
supernatural  or  preternatural  ring  about  it.  His  measures 
are  human  ;  his  resources  are  human  j  but  so  great  is  his 
work  that  though  a  man,  he  shines  out  quite  above  the  level 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  Primus  inter  pares.  Never 
is  it  for  a  moment  suggested  in  those  really  authentic  wri- 
tings that  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  Zarathushtra  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  miracles  performed  by  its  founder. 
The  greatest  pride  of  the  Zoroastrian  is  that  apart  from  an)- 
supernatural  or  preternatural  agency,  the  spread  of  the  reli 
gion  which  he    professes  to  follow,  and  its  survival    up  to  the 
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present  day  is  due  only  and  solely  to  the  dominion  which 
it  has  been  able  to  exercise  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
excellence  of  its  teachings,  the  universality  of  its  principles, 
and  the  rational  tone  of  its  doctrines.  Take  the  very  words 
of  Zarathushtra  who  says  : 

"Hear  ye  this  with  the  ears,  behold  ye  this  with  the  light 
of  your  mind  !  Fix  ye  now,  each  man  judging  for  himself, 
the  choice  of  faith  :" — Yasna  XXX.  2. 

Or  again, 

"Thus  forth  I  announcing  speak  ;  hear  ye  ;  now  harken,  ye 
who  from  far  have  come,  and  ye  from  nearer  ;  for  now  think 
ye  all  aright,  deliberate  ye  (on  what  I  say)." — Yasna  XLV.  i. 

We  do  not  find  any  claims  put  forward  by  Zarathushtra 
to  his  being  a  special  messenger  of  God  speaking  forth  the 
mandates  of  the  Almighty.  All  he  desires  of  his  audience  is 
a  patient  hearing  and  a  calm  and  impassioned  judgment,  but 
he  claims  no  special  authority.  He  does  not  rely  on  any 
miracles  for  propagating  his  doctrines,  but  depends  on  the 
soundness  of  his  propaganda  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason.  If  miracles  had  contributed  to  the  spread  of  his 
doctrine,  and  if  it  was  by  some  agency  other  than  the  mere 
force  of  argument  that  Zarathushtra  succeeded  in  his  mission, 
what  reason  would  there  be  for  him  to  lairient,  as  he  does  in 
Yasna  XLVI.  complaining  that  his  following  was  but  small, 
and  that  his  friends,  relatives  and  associates  had  all  deserted 
him  ?  And  then  to  avert  entire  disaster  what  does  he  seek 
for  in  his  prayer  to  Ahura  Mazda  ?  Not  for  any  supernatural 
power,  not  for  ability  to  perform  miracles,  not  for  a  recogni- 
tion by  men  of  the  fact  that  he  carries  a  Divine  Revelation 
which  all  men  must  implicitly  believe  in,  but  he  says  : 

"To  Thee  in  grief  I  cry,  O  Lord,  vouchsafe  Thy  grace  to 
me,  as  friend  bestows  on  friend,  showing  me  with  pureness 
the  best  riches  of  the  Good  MincV — Yasna  XLVI.  2. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  good  mind  and  by  the  force  of 
argument  that  he  seeks  to  convince  his  contemporaries.  We 
find  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  a  succinct  biography  of  Zara- 
thushtra. He  is  there  described  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
men,  but  there  too  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  superhuman 
achievements  or  the  performance  of  any  miracles.  I  have 
dealt  on  this  story  of  miracles  at  some  length,  because  it  is 
largely  on  this  that  the  genuineness  of  the  theory  of  Reve- 
lation is  based.  The  Immaculate  Conception,  if  true,  was  a 
miracle.  The  idea  of  the  Trinity  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not  based 
on  these    miracles    which  are    its  fountain  source.     Put  these 
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away,  and  you  remove  the  vei*}'  corner-stone  on  which  is 
reared  the  idea  that  God  specially  manifested  Himself  on 
this  earth  for  conveying  religious  truths  to  mankind. 

Is  it,  then,  that  the  religion  of  Zarathushtra  is  called  a 
revealed  religion,  pureh'  on  hazy  and  mythical  stories  of 
later  generations  ?  Before  coming  to  this,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  the  religion  of 
Zarathushtra  was  a  revealed  religion.  As  we  have  seen  above 
each  man  is  asked  to  think,  to  use  his  own  reason,  and  then 
decide  for  himself  what  religion  he  should  adopt.  Can  such  a 
belief  adopted  or  discarded  after  the  exercise  of  a  well-rea- 
soned judgment  be  termed  faith  in  a  Revelation  ?  Could 
any  one  who  professes  to  communicate  the  word  of  God  to 
man,  allow  the  latter  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  excelle^Tce  or 
otherwise,  of  the  divine  message  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  divine  message  ?  But  who  could  ever 
imagine  that  the  bringer  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  meant 
specially  to  be  implicitly  believed  in  by  all  without  question, 
should  plainly  come  forward  and  tell  his  hearers  that  the_\' 
are  to  accept  or  reject  the  teachings  that  he  is  going  to  im- 
part to  them,  according  as  it  seems  proper  to  them.  Surely 
a  prophet  with  a  Revelation  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
its  rejection.  You  could  not  expect  him  to  tell  his  hearers 
that  they  are  free  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  doctrines  speciall)- 
communicated  by  God  for  their  benefit,  and  to  believe  or 
not  to  believe  in  them,  according  to  their  choice. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  may  perhaps  have  led  even  the 
most  renowned  scholars  to  designate  the  teaching  of  Zara- 
thustra  by  the  name  of  a  revelation.  We  continuall)-  find 
Zarathushtra  soliloquising,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  soliloquies 
he  is  often  appealing  to  Ahura  Mazda  to  teach  him  right 
truths,  so  that  he  may,  in  his  turn,  be  able  to  impart  them  to 
the  whole  world.  The  whole  of  Yasna  XLIV.  runs  in  this 
strain.  Zarathushtra  puts  various  queries  to  Ahura  Mazda, 
and  calls  for  accurate  replies.  We  also  find  him  saying  over 
and  over  again  :  "O  Mazda,  with  the  tongue  of  Thine  own 
mouth  declare  it,  that  I  may  teach  it  to  all  the  living."  The 
answers  to  queries  of  this  nature  appear  to  have  been  under- 
stood as  the  revelation  by  Ahura  Mazda  to  Zarathushtra. 
But  they  can  be  so  called  only  in  a  metaphorical  language. 

Out  of  no  less  than  nineteen  different  queries  addressed 
direct  to  Ahura  Mazda  in  this  chapter  XLIV.  of  the  Yasna, 
not  one  is  directly  answered.  In  all  cases  the  answers  are 
either  imiolied  in  the  questions  them.selves  or    are   left    to    be 
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gleaned  from  the  context.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  source  from 
which  the  answers  are  derived,  is  mentioned.  It  is  usually 
the  good  mind,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  "intelligence"  which 
evolves  the  answer  by  drawing  inferences  from  the  laws  per- 
vading the  universe.  In  the  course  of  this  very  chapter,  in  the 
ninth  strophe,  the  term  religion  is  defined  as  laws  propound- 
ed from  the  brain  of  a  genius  through  the  understanding  of 
the  immutable  laws  prevading  the  universe.  Here,  then, 
is  an  ideal  description  given  by  the  prophet  Zarathushtra  him- 
self as  to  what  a  religion  is  and  should  be.  Can  any  one 
assert  with  the  force  of  reason  on  his  side,  that  the  prophet 
Zarathushtra,  in  spite  of  this  declaration,  must  have  been  di- 
vinely inspired  in  his  mission,  in  some  mysterious  manner  } 
This  could  hardl}'  have  been  the  case,  considering  the  idea 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  of  what  a  religion  should  be. 
It  is,  necessary,  however,  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  might 
possibly  be  raised  in  this  connection.  The  genius  from 
whose  master-mind  the  religious  laws  are  said  to  emanate 
is  discribed  to  be  "like  Ahura  Mazda".  One  might  be  led  to 
imagine  from  this,  that,  as  no  man  can  be  expected  to  have  a 
mind  like  that  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  source  must  be  some- 
thing superhuman.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be 
arrived  at  by  a  study  of  other  parts  of  the  Gathas  in  which 
the  same  simile  occurs.  We  find  the  expression  used  more 
than  once  in  the  Gathic  texts.  Men  are  told  to  strive  to 
be  like  Ahura  Mazda  in  intelligence.  Again,  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  all  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  cause  of 
the  whole  world,  is  said  to  be  like  Ahura  Mazda,  and  we  are 
also  told  that  the  ideal — the  goal  which  the  man  of  wisdom 
seeks  to  attain  to,  is  the  intelligence  or  the  mind  of  Ahura 
Mazda.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  the  somewhat 
strange  simile  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  understand  that  the 
mind  of  the  expositor  of  religion  is  superhuman,  or  anything 
but  human. 

Then,  again,  you  find  from  the  Gathas  that  not  once  will 
a  prayer  by  Zarathushtra  for  the  acquisition  of  any  know- 
ledge from  Ahura  Mazda  be  heard  by  Him  and  replied  to  in 
any  direct  manner.  But  invariably,  and  without  any  excep- 
tion, we  find  that  all  gifts  are  gained  through  the  good  mind 
and  righteousness,  and  through  the  power  which  comes  from 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  righteous  exercise  of  the  good 
mind,  and  through  the  strength  of  devotion  or  firm  convic- 
tion which  necessaril)-  follows  from  this  power  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  Zarathushtra  has  himself  manifested,  both  directl)' 
and  indirect!)',  the  wa)-  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  gain  his 
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ideas  of  God  and  all  knowledge  about  the  Divine.  And 
that  way  is  by  no  means  the  path  of  Divine  Revelation  or 
mysterious  inspiration. 

If  the  different  passages  of  the  Gathas  are  read  as  a  whole, 
one  would  see  clearly  that  they  contain  the  result  of  the 
juedi'ta^ion  of  the  prophet  on  various  subjects.  The  burden 
of  the  Gathic  chapter,  Yasna  XLIIL,  is  :  "I  thought  Thee 
bounteous,  O  Mazda"  etc.  We  find  a  regular  train  of  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  chapter  in  the  order  in  which  they  rush  into 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  is  in  a  contemplative  mood. 
If  meditation  and  the  result  of  meditation,  is  revelation, 
then  alone  could  the  teachings  of  Zarathushtra  be  called  a 
revelation.  But  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ''Revelation"  is 
used  in  Theology  is  not  this,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  idea  any  further. 

But  is  not  Zarathushtra  a  prophet  ?  Did  he  not  come  into 
this  world  with  a  mission  ?  And  if  these  questions  are  ans- 
wered in  the  affirmative,  can  it  be  denied  that  he  came  with 
a  revelation  ?  Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  heard  some 
people  arguing.  That  Zarathushtra  founded  a  definite  mono- 
theistic system  of  religious  belief,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  sense  of  his  being  a  religious  founder  and  the  promul- 
gator of  the  religion,  he  deserves  the  name  of  a  prophet. 
And,  indeed,  he  did  "preach  forth"  far  and  wide,  his  doctrines. 
The  term  "Prophet",  derived  as  it  is  from  the  same  root  as 
the  word  "Professor",  literally  denotes  a  "preacher  forth".  It 
conveys,  though  much  more  intensively,  the  same  notion  as 
is  conveyed  by  the  word  "Professor".  The  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  these  two  words  is  that  of  degree,  not  of  kind ; 
and  a  prophet  is  not  necessarily  "inspired"  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Revelation,  just  as  a  Professor  is  not.  But  supposing  this 
argument  from  the  etymological  significance  of  the  term 
"prophet"  to  be  incorrect,  I  contend  that  it  is  improper  to  call 
a  man  by  a  particular  appellal^ion,  and  merely  from  that  to 
argue  that  he  possesses  certain  qualities,  qualifications  and 
faculties.  It  is  not  fair  to  give  a  man  the  title  of  "prophet", 
and  then  say  that  he  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  a  special 
inspiration  or  Divine  Revelation.  Then  as  regards  Zara- 
thushtra's  "mission".  This  is  again  a  technical  language,  and 
like  any  other  technical  language,  is  liable  to  be  misapplied 
and  misunderstood.  When  we  say  that  Zarathushtra  came 
with  a  mission  on  this  earth,  we  mean  that  he  attempted  to 
spread  broadcast,  the  principles  of  the  system  of  religion 
which  he  founded,  and  that  he  meant  his    religion  to  be    uni- 
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versal.  It  is  rather  the  character  of  universaHty  in  his  rehgion 
than  its  being  a  special  inspiration  that  leads  us  to  speak  of 
Zarathushtra's  mission  on  this  earth.  I  am  tempted  to  com- 
pare what  I  have  just  said  of  the  prophet  and  his  mission 
with  what  we  so  commonly  say  of  the  poet  and  his  mission. 
We  say  ''Poeta  nascitiir,  non  fif — the  poet  is  born,  not  made. 
And  we  also  say  of  certain  poets  that  they  came  with  a  cer- 
tain mission  on  earth.  And  yet  nobody  has  ever  suggested 
that  poets  are  divinely  inspired  with  an)-  certain  message 
which  they,  in  their  turn,  spread  among  mankind.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  connection  with  poets  and  prophets  is  alike 
figurative,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  improper  to  use  such 
language  in  a  philosophical  and  theological  disquisition  and 
to  draw  therefrom  conclusions  which  are  bound  to  be  illogi- 
cal. For  the  rules  of  logic  require  that  all  figurative  language 
must  be  eschewed  from  syllogisms. 

;•        As  regards  the    prophecy   of  Zarathushtra,   I    believe    it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  definitely    the  position 
assigned  to  him  in  the  Gathas.    Yasna  XXIX.  represents  the 
crying  petition  of  the  universe  for  a  leader  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  the  world  with  a  powerful  hand  and  a    masterl}-  mind,  and 
the   grievance    is    addressed    direct    to    Ahura  Mazda.     The 
prayer  is  none  else  than  that  Ahura  Mazda  should  send  some 
one    from    above    to  guide    the    affairs    of  the  world,    where 
might    appeared    then    to  have  a    mastery    over    right.     But 
to  interfere  in  this  way  would    conflict  with  the    well  defined 
principle  of  the  government  of  the    world  by  imutable  laws. 
And  hence  we  de  not  find    Ahura  Mazda  doing  what  Jupiter 
is    said    to    have    done    in   Greek    mythology.     He  sends  no 
King  Log    or  King    Stork    in  the    midst  of  the  world.     No, 
He  points    out    to  the    universe — and    that  is  all — that  there 
is  one  man  in  its  midst,    Spitama    Zarathushtra,    who,  by  his 
own  excellence,    has    been    able    to  win  the    appreciation  of 
the    Almighty,   and    as  such    deserved    to    be  the    leader  of 
man  and  nature  on  earth.     The  original    grievance    does  not 
appear  to  have    been  mitigated,    and  we    find  a  bit  of  grum- 
bling   on  the    part    of  the    applicants,    and    undoubtedly  the 
grumbling    is  occasioned    by  the  fact    that  the    leader    asked 
for,  from   above,   is    not   given.     The  natural  inference  from 
this  is  that  the  mission  of  Zarathushtra  was  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  Divine  Inspiration  speciall)-  vouchsafed  for  the  occasion — 
that  the  religion  taught    by  him    was  not   a  Divine    Revela- 
tion, but  that  by  the  force  of  his  own  personalit)'    and  excel- 
lence and  supremacy  over  all  others  of  his  time     Zarathush- 
tra  was   able   to   win    for    him.self  an  audience  '  sufficient  to 
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make  a  start — and  an  efficient  start — for  the  propagation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe,  of  the 
system  of  reHgious  beh'ef  that  owed  its  origin  to  his  own 
fertile  and  inventive  brain. 

Still    more    direct   testimony    on  the    point    is    found    in 
other   stray    passages    in  the  Gathas.      In   chapter    XLVIII. 
of  the  Yasna,  we  are  told    that  the    intelligent    ones    find  all 
the    deepest    doctrines    of  Ahura  Mazda    unfolded    to    them 
through   the  wisdom    which   results    from    the   good    mind. 
This  gives  a  direct    answer    to    the   theorists    who    maintain 
that  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  religion  must  proceed  from 
a  mysterious    Revelation.     For  here  you  are  told  in  so  man}' 
words  that  by  means  of  the  good  mind    all  the  most   hidden 
truths  can  be  found  out,  if  only  you  intelligently  apply  your 
mind  in  the  proper  direction.     What    is  true  of  the    method 
of  acquiring    other  branches  of  knowledge    is    here    said    to 
be  true    also  of  the  method    of  acquiring    original    religious 
knowledge,    viz.,    that  you    have  to  cogitate  well    with    your 
mind,    and  the    knowledge    which    you    seek    is  bound  to  be 
yours.     Again,  in  Yasna    XLV.,   we  are  told  that  the  know- 
ledge about  Ahura    Mazda  is  to  be  gained  through  the  quer- 
ies of  the  good  mind  which  itself  gives    the    answers  to    the 
queries    through    the    intelligence    which    Ahura  Mazda  has 
gifted  us  with.     What  does    this  show  ?     Onh-  this,  that  the 
prophet    teaches  men  to    understand  Ahura    Mazda    in    the 
way    in    which    he    himself  did.     And  what    is  this    method 
of  arriving   at  a    knowledge    of  Ahura    Mazda  ?     None  else 
but  to  raise   questions    and  to   answer   those   questions   one 
after  another,  as  they  arise,    on  a    rational    basis.      In    other 
words,  the   knowledge  of  the    teaching  of  and    about  God  is 
acquired  by  holding  a  mental  disquisition,  by  raising  doubts 
and  answering   those  doubts,   bv  raising    objections  and  an- 
swering them. 

I  referred  above  to  the  traditional  record  about  Zara- 
thushtra's  bringing  the  Revelation  in  the  shape  of  twent\' 
one  Nasks.  I  have  deliberately  attached  the  least  impor- 
tance to  this  story,  because,  as  every  student  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religious  scriptures  knows  full  well,  it  is  not  only  most 
improbable,  but  an  entirely  inaccurate  statement  of  e.xisting 
facts.  The  summary  of  the  twenty  one  Nasks  which  must 
evidently  have  existed  at  one  time,  is  given,  in  some  cases 
with  great  elaboration,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Pahlavi 
Dinkard.  The  portions  of  the  Nasks  which  are  now  extant, 
.show  quite  definitely  that  they  are  the  work  of  quite  differ- 
ent hands  and  written    at  different  periods  of  time.      I  make 
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bold  to  say  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  Nasks  must  all  have  been  prepared  by 
different  hands  and  at  different  times.  Thus  we  see  how 
entirely  fabulous  is  the  statement  one  reads  in  the  Persian 
Zartosht-NdDidJi,  of  the  prophet  of  ancient  Iran  having  illu- 
mined the  world  by  twenty  one  Nasks  which  he  was  said 
to  have  received  from  Ahura  Mazda. 

I  have    here  all    along   sought    to  prove  that  the  religion 
propagated  or  rather    founded  by    Zarathushtra    was    not    a 
revealed  religion  in  the    sense    that  it  was    imparted    to    the 
prophet  through    the    medium  of  a  Divine    Inspiration.      In 
this  connection  it  would    not  be  improper    to  point  out    that 
where  a  prophet  claims  for  his  religion    the  source  of  revela- 
tion, he  does    not  fail  to  make    that   declaration    himself,    in 
the  most  explicit  terms.     Thus  Mohammed    claimed    to    be 
the  special    messenger    of    God  in  so  many  words.     In    the 
famous    temptation-scene,    where  Satan  tries    to  lead  Christ 
away  to  the  path  of  the  Devil,  you  find  Jesus  declaring  with 
pride,  "Do    not  tempt    the  Lord,    thy  God."     It  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  to  notice    the    answer  which    Zarathushtra    is  re- 
presented   as  having    given    in  a    similar    connection,  viz.,  in 
the  course  of  the  dialogue  between  him    and  Ahriman,  as  we 
find  it  described  in  the  Vendiddd,    chapter  XIX.     When   the 
latter  taunts  him  with  being  but  a  man,    "the  son  of  Poursh- 
aspa,  born  of  a  mortal  womb",  and   as  such,  subject  to  temp- 
tations like  any  other  mortal,    what  does    he  say  ?     He  does 
not  claim  for  himself  any    special    rank    or  dignity,    he  does 
not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  mortal,  but  merely  answers  that 
he  will,  regardless  of  human  frailty,   succeed  in   withstanding 
the  evil  influence  of  Ahriman  until  the    latter  perished,    and 
that    he    will    struggle  for    this    result,   until  he   died.     This 
imaginary  dialogue,  in  which  the  prophet  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  a  part,    is  certainly   of  a  much  later   date  than  Zara- 
thushtra's  own  times,  and  yet  we  do  not    find  any  canonifica- 
tion  of  him    as  the   special  messenger   of  God  on  earth,  but 
we  find  only  a  rational  teaching  for  rooting  out  evil  from  the 
world — the  evil  which  is  personified  in  the  figure  of  Ahriman. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer 
on  the  subject  of  Revelation  in  religion.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  of  religion  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
immutability  of  the  laws  governing  and  regulating  the 
universe.  The  admission  of  any  interference  of  any  sort  in 
this  government  and  regulation,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  immutability  of  these  laws.  ^  The  interference  through 
the  medium  of  a  Revelation  and  through    prophets  specially 
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delegated  from  on  high,  would  form  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Yasna  XXIX.,  to  which  I  have 
referred  above,  we  find  Ahura  Mazda  represented  as  declining 
to  interfere  in  the  evolution  and  working  of  the  universe,  on 
this  very  ground  that  He  would  thereby  be  violating  the 
immutability  of  Nature's  laws.  If,  then,  we  are  to  presume 
in  the  case  of  the  Zoroastrian  system  of  philosophy,  as  we 
are  bound  />fUH a /aa'e  to  do  in  any  system  of  teaching,  that 
it  is  consistent  with  itself  in  its  various  parts,  there  can  be 
no  room  in  its  propaganda  for  belief  in  a  divinely  inspired 
revelation. 

I    now    invite    the    criticism    of    the    members     of    this 
Convention  on  the  ideas  that  I  have    expressed  in  this  paper. 
As  I  observed    in  the  earlier    part  of   my    paper,  it    is  consi- 
dered perhaps  the  greatest  merit  in  a  religion  that    it    should 
be  a  revealed  religion.     And  I  have   found  several    members 
of  my  own  communit}^,  styling  themselves   orthodox  in  their 
religious  beliefs,  who  have  felt    shocked  at    what  they    would 
call    a    blasphemy    of  the   religion    if  it  was    designated    as 
unrevealed.     I   believe    that  a  criticism    of  that  sort    might 
well  be  spared.     For  there  is  no    argument    in    making   vain 
assertions  based  on  purely  sentimental  grounds.     There   can 
be  no  compromise  with  the  great  truths    of  religion.     And  if 
it  is   true    that    the    Zoroastrian    religion  is    not    a    revealed 
religion,    the    most  vehement  assertions  of  sentiment  to    the 
contrary,  cannot  convert  it    into  a    Revelation.     I,    therefore, 
do  not    shrink  from    uttering  the   plain    truth  in  plain  words, 
and  I  have  given  the  reasons  b}-   which  I  have   come  to   this 
particular  conclusion.     I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should  call 
it  a  blasphemy  to  say  that  a  religion  which  is  imagined  to  be 
a  revelation,  is  in  reality  not  such.    Does  it  in  any  wa}'  lessen 
our  esteem    and  reverence    for  the  Almighty,    if   we  say  that 
man   is    the   causa   causans   of     religion    and     the    religious 
sentiment  .?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  it  would    redound    all  the 
more   to  the   glory    and    greatness   of  the   Creator,   it  must 
excite  in  us  greater,  higher  and  nobler  sentiments  of  reverence 
for  Him,  for  His    having  blest  us  with  iuch  higher  gifts  and 
nobler  sentiments.  While  I  assert  that  religion  is  the  creation 
of  man,  I  do  not  forget  that  man  is  a  creature  of  God.     And 
the  more  I  admire  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  man-made 
religion,    the  greater   is  the    esteem  in  which  I    hold  God  for 
having  gifted  man  with  such  high  potentialities,  and  a  greater 
perfection. 

I  know,  however,  that   the  question  is    controversial,   and 
one  that  must  lead  to  the  expression  of  diverse  opinions  from 
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this  Convention.  I  invite  those  diverse  opinions.  For  I 
beh'eve  that  some  good  is  bound  to  result  from  an  exchange 
of  thoughts,  and  from  a  debate  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness.  Two  stones  striking  each  other  always 
generate  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  and  if  they  strike 
sufficiently  hard,  they  also  generate  some  light,  And  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  expression  of  controversial  opinions, 
however  varying  the\-  ma\-  be,  must  also  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  ideas,  and  the  illumination  of  some 
obscure  questions. 

This  thesis  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  and  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
point  out  one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  that 
religion.  Every  initiate  into  the  religion  has  to  make  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  belief  in  the  teaching  in  the  form  of 
a  certain  recital  which  is  known  as  the  "Confession  of  Faith." 
Amogst  other  epithets  applied  to  the  religion  in  the  text 
containing  this  recital,  one  is  that  Zoroastrianism  is  always 
in  the  front  of  conflicts  carried  on  without  the  use  of  weapons. 
In  other  words,  the  Zoroastrian  religion  is  characterised  as 
argumentative.  It  is  ever  ready  to  throw  the  gauntlet  and  to 
challenge  inquiry,  and  it  never  shrinks  from  any  battle.  A 
religion,  if  it  deserves  to  have  any  value  attached  to  it,  ought 
to  shirk  no  battle,  but  should  prepare  itself  for  ever}- 
onslaught,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  inquiry  and 
criticism,  it  ought  to  court  and  even  challenge  criticism. 
Zoroastrianism,  at  an\'  rate,  does  court  an  inquiry  and  does 
challenge  criticism.  And  as  an  orthodox  follower  of  the  faith, 
I  too  court  an  inquiry  into  the  thoughts  to  which  I  have 
given  expression  in  m\'  paper,  and  if  the  criticisms  offered 
are  adverse  to  me,  the\-  will  be  all  the  more  welcome,  for 
adverse  criticisms  always  have  a  chastening  effect. 
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A  short  description  of  Tibetan  Buddhism 
Mr.  DAWSANDUP. 
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BOUT  1600  years  ago,  when  the  first  great  Budhist 
,King  of  Tibet  (Srong-tsan-gampo'j  himself  an  Avatar 
of  the  Bodhisatwa  Avalokiteswara  (the  Vishna  of  the  Budhist 
Trinity)    first   introduced    writing  and  the  Budhist  scriptures 
from    India    into    Tibet    and    began    the    conversion    of   the 
Tibetans    to    Budhism,  there  was    another  reHgion  prevailing 
then    in    Tibet.     This  other    religion    was    the  Bon    religion. 
It  was  a  religion  akin  to  the  various  forms  of  Druidism  of  the 
ancients  or    Shamanisms  and    Charlatanisms   prevailing  even 
now    in    various    out    of   the  way  places  of   Tibet  itself  and 
amongst   the    people    of  Sikkim    and  Bhutan  and  also  in  the 
south    of    Russia.      It    had    various    mystic    rites  and    rituals 
and   a    school  of   philosophy   of  its  own.     It    believed  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  also  that  the  soul    could  be  puri- 
fied of  its  sins  by  pujas  and  sacrifices.     It  also    believed   that 
some    souls    might    become   evil    spirits  and  afflict  or  render 
aid    to    living    persons.     It  believed    in  the  existence  of  local 
Deities,    Genii,    Fairies,    hobgoblins,     evil     spirits,    &c.       At 
about    the    same    time    Budhism  in  India  too  had  developed 
into    the    Mahayanic    Form  inculcated  by    Xagarjuna,    Ar}'a 
Asangha,  Aswaghosha.    Dingnag,  Arya  Deva,    Dharma  Kirti 
and  others.     When  it  was  introduced    into  Tibet,  it    adopted 
those    forms    of  dignified    and  impressive    rites    of  the    Bon 
Religion  and  eschewed  the    gross  and    misleading  ones — thus 
utilizing  those  forms  which  where  good  and  which  the  people 
had    been    used  to    regard  as  holy  and  instilling  the  spirit  of 
Budhism    into    the    whole    so  thoroughly,  as  to  make  it  quite 
Budhistic.     Thus    was    Mahayanic    Budhism  introduced  into 
Tibet    where    it  took    firm  root  and  has    ever  since  flourished 
and    kept   on    growing   and    spreading    until    the    whole   of 
Mongolia   and   a    large    part    of  the  population  of  China  has 
been    brought    under    its    benign    influence.     It  may  be  here 
asked  what  good  did  Budhism  effect  in  Tibet    which  the  Bon 
Religion    left    unaccomplished.     To  this    the  answer  is  while 
Budhism  preaches  Budhahood  and    Xirvan  for  its   final  Goal 
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the    Bon    Religion    had    only    shewn  a  path  for  an  improved 
form  of  Existence  in  Samsara. 

Later   on  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  above  king,  his 

grand-son    king    Ti-srong-deutsan    invited    the  great    Indian 

Saint   and    Pandit    Padma  Sambhawa  of  Urgyen  into  Tibet, 

where  he     lived     for     some    46   years    and    others     say    56 

years.     He    preached    the    Tantric    Form    of   Budhism  then 

prevailing  in  India   into  Tibet  and    called  it  the  Mantrayanic 

Budhism.     As  this    was  the  older  form   of  Budhism  preached 

in    Tibet  it  has  been   called    the  Nying-ma-pa  or  Old  Faith. 

At    the   same    time    the    Khanpos    Bodhisatwa    and  Vimala 

Mitra   established   a    priesthood   devoting    themselves  to  the 

observances    of   priestly    Vows    and     discipline    of    Budhist 

Sramana.     The  Mantra  Vanics  called  themselves  Ngagslugpa 

(  Mystics  )     and     the     Sramana     were     called      Do-lugpas 

(Sutrayanics\  The  external  form  by  which  they  distinguished 

themselves    was  in    the  formers'    adopting  red  caps  while  the 

latter     used     yellow     ones.     The    Nyingmapa    Lamas    and 

Hierarchs  might  marry  and  beget    children  while  the  Sutray- 

anics  remain  celibate,  and  observe  the  Priestly  Vows. 

Later  on,  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  Atisa,  a  famous 
Pandit  from  India  visited  Tibet  and  reformed  the  Budhistic 
Faith  which  has  since  then  been  the  state  religion  of  Tibet. 
Later  on,  Tsong-ka-pa  appeared  as  another  reformer.  In 
practice  the  Do-lug-pa  Lamas  devote  their  lives  and  energies 
in  mastering  the  Kahgyur  or  Commandments  of  the  Lord 
Budha  and  try  to  attain  Samadhi  by  the  means  and  method 
preached  there  and  aim  at  attaining  Nirvana  by  the  following 
means  : — 

(i)  The  realisation  of  the  4  Noble  Truths,  and  the  non- 
ego  of  Self 

(2)  and  by  taking  the  Noble  eightfold  path  and  the 
observance  of  the  253  vows  of  a  Sramana. 

The  Nying-mapas  also  have  recourse  to  Dhyana  and 
Samadhi  as  the  approved  means  to  obtain  Budhahood.  The 
Dolugpas  call  their  Final  Goal  by  the  Negative  name  of 
Nirvana  (meaning  total  extinction  of  everything  that  could 
constitute  the  idea  of  selfish  existence)  while  the  Mystics 
(Ngag-lugpas)  call  their  Final  Goal  by  the  positive  name  of 
perfect  Budhahood  (Dzogpai-Sangyay). 

The  negative  goal  of  the  Sutrayanics  (Dolugpas'^  might 
be  best  understood  by  the  state  called  Sunnyata  or  Prajna- 
Paramita,  which  is  expounded  thus  :— Sunnyata  is  devoid  of 
Forms,  Sound,  Smell,  Taste  and  Sensation,  and  Sat  (Reality) 
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nor  has  it  eyes,    ears,  nose,  tongue,  body,   feelings  or   desires 
or  consciousness  etc. 

The  Mystics  call  their  final  goal  the  attainment  of  the 
state  of  Perfect  Budhahood,  knowing  everything.  The  positive 
view  of  the  Final  state  is  (i)  Self-knowledge,  Self-Enlight- 
enment and  Self-Emancipation.  This  positive  view  of 
the  Final  Goal  consequently  has  for  its  progressive  stages 
also  positive  stages.  They  are  divided  into  the  threefold 
Personalities  and    the  fivefold    Perfection.     The   former    are 

(i)  Dharma  Kaya  (the  Body  of  Truth) 
(2)  Sambhoga  (the  Body  of  Perfection) 
(3       Nirmana   (the  Phenomenal  body) 

(i)  The  first  comprises  the  entire  Cosmic  Truth  (Spiri- 
tual and  Substantial,  Nirvana  and  Samsara),  Names  and 
Forms,  Abstract  and  Substantial. 

(2)  The  second  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  good  quali- 
ties into  one  perfect  being. 

(3)  The  third  is  the  incarnate  being  through  whom  the 
sentient  beings  of  the  world  are  taught,  guided  and  helped. 
It  is  an  Offshoot  or  Offspring  from  the  Sambhoga  Kaya. 

This  gives  the  idea  of  how  the  Infinitely  Great  Cosmic 
Truth  affects  the  microscopic  or  Infinitely  Small  and  Minute 
Samsaric  beings.  It  shows  the  downward  relation  from  the 
Infinitely  Great  to  the  Infinitely  Small. 

The  fivefold  personalities  are  called  the  five  Dhyani  Budhas, 
and  represent  each  a  perfected  Attribute  of  a  Perfect  Bud  ha, 
and  shows  the  upward  process  of  Emancipation  from  a  sen- 
tient Samsaric  being  towards  the  Infinitely  Great  and  Eternal, 
pervading  all-comprising  Dharma  Kaya. 

The  Do-lug  Lamas  called  yellow-hats  by  European  writers, 
have  13  stages  or  degrees  to  attain  before  reaching  Nirvana. 

Of  the  thirteen,  if  a  person  only  attains  the  first  stage,  he 
is  thenceforth  ever  happy  and  after  attaining  the  sixth  stage, 
viz  Arhantship,  he  is  incapable  of  falling  back  into  Samsara. 

An  Arhant  of  the  8th  degree  obtains  the  power  of  multi- 
plying himself  into  30,000  avatars,  each  capable  of  serving  and 
helping  others.  The  Mystics  or  Mantrayanics  have  their 
Bodhisatwas,  Swamis,  Yogis,  Siddhipurushes,  Mahatmas, 
Paramhangsas.  In  fact,  the  rites  and  rituals  and  Saddhanas, 
Dhyans  are  so  alike  with  Hinduism  that  at  first  sight  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  which  is  which. 

In  fact  the    doctrines  of  the    Hindu  sect  of  Shaivas    and 
13 
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Shaktyas  are  so  nearly  alike  in  forms  of  practices  to  the 
Budhist  Tantric  practices  that  it  takes  a  very  keen  obser- 
vation to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  two,  and 
hence  the  opinion  that  the  Tantric  form  of  Tibetan  Budhism 
is  a  degenerate  or  alloyed  and  adulterated  form  of  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  Budha. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  it  is  a  higher  and  a  better 
development  of  the  same.  We  say  that  the  ethical  and 
moral  Code  of  Budhism  as  found  in  the  Tripitakas  which 
consists  of  the  Vinayas,  Sutras,  and  Abhidhammas  are  as  the 
truth  of  a  tree.  The  Mahayanic  doctrines  with  its  various 
means  and  method,  Sutras,  Mantras,  Dharanas,  Dhyans, 
Sadhanas  of  the  6  and  the  lo  Paramitas  etc  are  as  the 
foliage  and  flowers.  And  .the  Mantrayana  with  its  signs, 
symbols  and  mystic  words  and  truths  pregnant  with  mean- 
ings and  its  avowed  methods  of  utilising  the  arts,  sciences, 
music,  poetry,  and  wealth,  nay  even  the  passions  in  the 
path  of  attaining  spiritual  advancement  and  finally  Budha- 
hood,  is  as  the  fruit  and  essence  of  Budhism. 

Both  the  Sutrayanics  and  the  Mantrayanics  have  recourse 
to  the  Refuge  formula  prayers,  mantras,  dharanas,  sadhanas, 
and  samadhi  as  the  means  to  obtain  Budhahood.  Both 
adopt  the  Paramitas  as  the  approved  path  and  means  to 
obtain  Bodhisatwaship  and  Budhahood  (  Samyak  Sam- 
Budhahood  ). 

There  are  four  classes  or  degrees  of  Mandalas — through 
which  the  disciple  has  to  pass,  if  he  means  to  attain  Enlight- 
enment in  one  or  3  lifetimes.  These  are  called  the  (i)  Kriya 
(2)  Upaya  (3)  Yoga  and  (4'  Anuttara. 

All  of  them  lead  to  the  obtainment  of  the  Quiescient 
state  of  mind  called  samadhi-a  super-conscious  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  the  ordinary  perceptive  and  responsive  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  held  passive  and  a  keen  thrilling  cons- 
ciousness shines  forth  clearly,  the  duration  of  which  state  is 
marked  by  a  state  of  inexpressible  and  ecstatic  bliss  at  the 
beginning.  But  as  the  disciple  gets  used  to  it,  the  feeling 
of  bliss  wears  off  and  only  the  state  of  clearness  and  super- 
consciousness  remains.  This  state  of  mind  is  believed  to  be 
the  foretaste  of  the  Eternal  Blissful  state  of  perfect  Budha- 
hood. By  immersing  oneself  into  the  samadhi,  the  mental 
faculties  all  get  refreshed,  strengthened  and  expanded. 
Samadhi  is  the  pure  intellectual  Reservoir  and  Filter  where- 
in the  dregs  of  selfish  ideas  get  thoroughly  strained  off  and 
the  mind  gets  a  fresh    impul.se  of  Faith.    Energy,    Zeal,   and 
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clearness.  The  mind  by  frequent  enjoyment  of  samadhi 
acquires  expanse,  depth,  purity,  and  strength.  It  is  the 
crucible  where  every  illusory  idea  of  an  individual  and  inde- 
pendant  existence  apart  from  the  Dharma  Kaya  gets  at  first 
expunged  and  finally  destroyed.  It  is  this  state  of  the  mind 
in  which  clairvoyants  enjoy  retrospective  and  premonitory 
visions,  telepathists  read  thoughts  and  saints  get  their  inspi- 
rations etc. 

Now  as  to  the  means  adopted  to  attain  it,  there  are  four 
classes  or  degrees  as  enumerated  above.  Each  again  has 
its  own  peculiar  Ideal  Goal,  Meditation,  practises  and  fruits. 

Every  fully  ordained  Lama    or  Khanpo  of  a  Nyingma  or 
Kargyut  monaster}'    must  pass   through   all  the  4  stages  be- 
fore he  gets  ordained.     These  four  stages  are 
.  (i)  Kriya,  (2)  Upaya  (3)  Yoga  and  (4)  Anuttara. 

The  Noviciate  priest,  at  first  has  recourse  when  he  wishes 
to  devote  himself  earnestly  to  seek  spiritual  development, 
to  the  Mandal  of  the  Kriya  Deities.  These  are  male  and 
female  Bodhisatwas  of  Passive  Nature  e.g.  Manjusri  Avaloki- 
teswara,  Bajrapani,  Taras  (the  white  and  green  Taras), 
Lakshmi,  Saraswati  etc.  The  devotee  is  then  required  to 
abstain  from  all  animal  food,  even  from  milk  and  butter, 
radishes,  onions,  garlic  and  even  fungi  are  forbidden.  He 
lives  on  a  single  meal  and  recites  the  mantra  of  the  parti- 
cular deity  he  has  chosen.  This  is  the  first  step  where  he 
tries  to  acquire  merits  by  living  a  pure  and  peaceful  life  by 
meditating  on  a  chaste  ideal  and  supporting  life  by  cereals 
and  natural  food  and  regarding  cleanliness  as  the  most  impe- 
rative duty.  But  here  he  is  passive  and  is  a  worshipper. 
Next  he  takes,  as  it  were,  a  more  active  view,  enters  the 
Upaya  state  ;  here  the  Deities  are  represented  as  of  the 
Active  type  like  Hayagriva,  Bajra  Kundati,  Vijaya,  and 
Yama  Raja  etc.  etc.  He  still  regards  cleanHness  as  necessary, 
but  godliness  as  imperative.  He  identifies  himself  with  the 
Deity  on  whom  he  is  meditating  in  whole  as  well  as  in  parts, 
in  form,  speech  and  mind.  He  has  to  dismantle  the  old 
form  of  vulgar  human  shape  with  its  deformities  and  weak- 
nesses, and  meditate  upon  the  ideal  shape,  forget  small 
talk,  and  recite  only  mantras,  forget  worldly  and  selfish  de- 
sires and  entertain  universal  and  Altruistic  sentiments  only. 

In  this  stage  all  the  passions  serve  as  doors  and  paths  to 
him.  He  may  be  proud,  but  his  pride  must  be  devoid  of 
egotism.  It  must  be  the  righteous  pride  which  scorns  to  do  a 
mean    deed    or    entertain  a   mean  thought  or  speak  an  unbe- 
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coming  word.  He  may  be  ambitious,  but  his  ambition  must 
be  of  the  highest,  which  aims  at  such  a  sovereignty  from 
which  there  is  no  fall  possible,  and  such  an  exaltation,  from 
which  no  deterioration  is  possible. 

He  may  be  covetous,  but  covets  only  such  a  treasure  which 
perishes  not,  which  is  never  exhausted.  Then  having  passed 
well  through  this  stage  of  his  spiritual  training  he  must  next 
merge  himself  into  Yaga  or  meditation.  No  more  Deities  as 
gods  or  ideals  to  worship,  but  now  he  must  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  his  own  being,  what  relation  he  bears  to  the  Uni- 
versal whole,  both  physically  and  spiritually.  He  even  now 
contemplates  upon  deities  both  male  and  female,  in  fact  they 
are  the  more  magnified  and  expanded  beings  that  he  had 
worshipped  as  a  Kriya  Deit}',  identified  himself  with  as  an 
Upa\^a  Deity  and  now  he  is  to  identify  and  realise  them  in 
his  own  persen.  The  external  condition  now  imposed  upon 
him  from  his  expanded  knowledge  of  facts  is  necessarily  light. 
He  no  longer  sees  the  utility  of  fasts  and  penances,  refraining 
from  certain  diets  and  lines  of  action.  His  mind  is  now  so 
trained  that  he  cannot  but  act  or  live  rightly  and  wisely  and 
profitably. 

The  4th  and  the  last  stage  of  his  development  and 
initiation  is  the  initiation  into  the  Anuttara  Mandala  (the 
circle  or  conclave  of  beings  above  whom  there  is  no  other 
Deity). 

Here  he  regards  his  own  personality  as  being  made  up  of 
several  others  and  these  others  again,  are  all  divine  beings. 
Universal  Forces,  Laws,  and  Rays  of  Mercy  and  Love.  He 
no  longer  occupies  the  situation  of  an  entity  existing  in 
space,  but  he  is  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  Cosmic  Whole. 
Space  exists  in  him.  Time  exists  in  him.  He  is  in  the 
universe  and  the  Universe  is  in  him. 

Then  his  least  exertions,  actions,  motions,  become  signifi- 
cant and  lull  of  importance.  They  become  graceful  and 
harmonious  and  beneficial.  His  least  words,  sentences,  and 
utterances,  become  all  sacred  truths.  They  partake  of  the 
nature  of  Dharma. 

His  thoughts  and  wishes  when  formed,  are  as  potent  as 
the  thunderbolt,  irresistible,  and  enduring  as  Time. 

From  man  he  becomes  a  God,  a  Divine  being.  From  the 
finite  he  becomes  infinite.  Death  to  him  is  easier  than  the 
change  of  garments  to  a  fashionable  person.  He  has  from 
the  original  seed  sown  in  the  field  of  spiritual  development, 
passed  through  the  four  stages  of  Kriya,    Upaya,  Yoga,   and 
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Anuttara,  mandalas, — developed  from  the  seed  into  the 
embryo,  the  shoot,  the  foHage,  and  flowering  stages,  and 
lastly  the  fruit  bearing  stage  of  Anuttara  become  capable  of 
multiplying  himself  without  any  limit  so  that  what  we  see  on 
the  natural  physical  plane — the  fact  of  reproducing  millions 
of  seeds — each  just  as  capable  of  reproduction,  as  the  first 
original  seed  — utilised  and  proved  possible  on  the  spiritual 
plane  also. 

We  claim  for  our  Bodhisatwas  the  power  of  reproducing 
or  reincarnating  themselves  in  as  many  forms  as  they  deem 
necessary. 


BUDDHISM  (2nd.  Paper). 

BY 

Mr.  Anagarika  Dharmapala. 

To  understand  the  absolute  mission  of  Buddha  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  P^K  Jataka^containing  the  550  biogra- 
[ohical  sketches  of  the  previous  births  of  the  great  Teacher 
before  he  became  Buddha.* 

Four  asankheyyas  and  100,000  kalpas  ago  there  was  born 

a    son    in  the    family  of  a  Brahman   of 
The  great   renunciation     great  wealth,  whose  name  was  Sumedha. 

of  Nirvana  by  the  Brahman      °.  ,  ■  .  ^i       tt     i-         i 

Sumedha.  As  a  boy  he  was  given  the  Vedic  educa- 

tion that  his  position  demanded.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  youngman  and  became  heir  to 
the  large  inheritence  of  his  family.  The  young  Brahman 
reflected  thus — "What  misery  to  be  born  again  and  again, 
therefore  I  will  seek  the  extinction  of  all  sin  and  sorrow." 
Thinking  thus  and  renouncing  his  desires  for  lustful  enjoy- 
ment, he  distributed  his  immense  wealth  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  taking  the  garb  of  an  ascetic,  went  to  a  hill  near 
the  Himalayas  and  began  his  meditations.  From  time  to 
time  the  ascetic  Sumedha  visited  the  city  nearest  to  his 
retreat  and  the  people  worshipped  him  for  his  holy  attain- 
ments. The  Budha  Dipankara,  who  was  then  preaching 
to  the  people  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  having  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  people  of  the  Himalayan  town,  visited  the 
city  of  Sumedha,  and  the  people  were  decorating  the  road, 
when    Sumedha    happened    to    pass   that    way     and     asked 

*     The  life  of  Buddha,  as  given  hy  the  writer,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  cause,  when  he  was  told  that  the  Buddha  Dipankara 
is  visiting  the  city,  and  the  decorations  are  for  his  recep- 
tion. The  ascetic  Sumedha,  hearing  the  name  of  the  Budha, 
felt  greatly  delighted,  and  asked  the  men  to  give  a  bit  of 
the  road  that  he  might  personally  exert  to  decorate  it,  in 
love  of  the  Buddha,  for  he  said  the  name  itself  is  rare  to 
be  heard.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  began  to  deco- 
rate the  portion  of  the  road,  but  before  he  could  finish  it,  the 
Buddha  was  approaching,  and  as  he  could  not  finish  it, 
he  thought  that  he  would  offer  his  body  ;  and  laying  himself 
on  the  mire  for  the  Buddha  and  His  Bhikkhus  to  walk  upon, 
and  remaining  in  this  condition,  he  began  to  reflect  :  "This 
day  if  I  so  will,  I  can  make  an  end  of  my  passions,  and  reach 
the  further  shore  of  Nirvana,  but  why  should  I  cross  the 
ocean  alone.  A  valorous  man  like  me  should  attain  to  the 
perfected  state  of  Buddha,  and  like  Buddha  Dipankara, 
convey  across  men  and  gods."The  Buddha  Dipankara 
approaching  Sumedha  halted,  and  addressing  the  Bhikkhus, 
said  "Behold  this  austere  ascetic,  lo  !  unnumbered  kalpas 
hence,  he  will,  like  me,  become  a  Buddha  and  be  known  as 
Buddha  Gautama.  His  father  will  be  Suddhodana  Raja,  his 
mother  Maya,  the  name  of  the  city  will  be  called  Kapila,  and 
he  will  make  the  great  Renunciation,  and  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aswattha  Bodhi  tree,  will  attain  to  the  supreme  state 
of  Buddha,  and  save  millions  of  beings,  and,  etc."  Devas  of 
ten  thousands  worlds  rejoiced,  when  the  Buddha  Dipankara 
made  this  declaration,  and  men  and  gods  said  that  if  they 
would  fail  to  grasp  the  Doctrine  now  under  the  Buddha 
Dipankara,  they  would  not  miss  it  under  the  Buddha 
Gautama.  As  a  token  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  Buddha  Dipankara,  all  the  auspicious  signs  made  them- 
selves manifest  and  there  was  joy  and  peace  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Then  the  mighty  ascetic  Sumedha  reflected  :  "The 
Buddhas  are  incapable  of  uttering  a  lie,  a  Buddha  I  shall 
surely  be  and  I  must  now  search  for  the  Buddha  kdraka  con- 
dition necessary  for  the  consummation  of  my  cherished 
desire.  Then  he  found  that  he  must  practise  the  Ten 
Perfections,  called  the  Paramitas,  which  are  as  follow  .• — 

Dana — absolute  charity,  even  to  the  sacrificing  of  one's 
life  ;  Shila — the  observance  of  the  rules  of  perfect  bodily  and 
mental  purity  never  deviating  from  the  path  of  moral  perfec- 
tion ;  Nekkhama — Renunciation  of  all  lustful  desires,  sacri- 
ficing self  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others,  life  after 
life,    till    perfection   is  reached.      Panna  or  prajna — Acquiring 
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wisdom  from  whatever  source,  high  or  low  ;  Viriya  or  virya. — 
Heroic  exertion,  undaunted  courage,  persevering  to  the  end 
till  perfection  is  achieved  ;  Khanti  or  kshanti — forgiving, 
patience,  enduring  all  things,  never  showing  repugnance  or 
anger.  Sacca  or  Satya — Absolute  truthfulness,  unswerving 
in  the  path  of  truth  ;  Adhitthana  or  Adhisthana — Immove- 
able like  the  mountain  peak,  never  deviating  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  but  resolved  to  achieve  his  cherished  desire  ;  Metta 
or  Maitri — infinite  love  to  all  alike,  like  the  love  of  the  mothe 
to  her  only  son  ;  Upekkha  or  Upeksha — Equanimity,  showing 
a  spirit  of  equal-mindedness  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  like  the 
earth  that  receives  whatever  is  thrown  upon  her. 

These  ten  Paramitas  the  Bodhisat  fulfilled  for  four 
asankheyya  and  ioo,oco  kalpas,  and  b}-  the  virtue  of  having 
reached  the  consummation,  he  was  born  as  the  Prince 
Siddhartha  and  attained  Buddhahood  at  Buddha  Gaya,  2,497 
years  ago,  under  the  Bod  hi  Tree. 


The  Ascetic  Mortifications  of  The 
Prince  Siddhartha. 

From  Kapilavastu  the  Prince  rode  on  as  far  as  the  river 
Anoma,  and  having  crossed  the  river,  He  entrusted  His 
jewelled  robe  and  the  horse  Kanthaka  to  Channa  to  be  taken 
home  ;  with  his  sword  He  cut  off  his  long  locks,  and  taking 
them  in  his  hand,  He  threw  them  into  the  air  saying  "If 
I  am  to  become  a  Buddha  let  this  my  hair  stay  in  the  sky, 
but  if  not,  let  them  fall  to  the  ground."  And  the  sacred  locks 
were  received  in  a  jewelled  casket  by  the  god  Sakra  and 
taken  to  his  heaven  ;  Brahma  Ghatikara  came  in  disguise  as 
a  hunter  wearing  the  yellow  dress,  and  the  Prince  seeing  him, 
exchanged  his  own  dress  with  that  of  the  hunter,  and  with 
the  bowl  in  hand  which  the  hunter  gave  him  he  travelled  on 
foot  to  the  city  of  Rajagaha  in  Magadha,  the  capital  of  king 
Bimbisara.  He  begged  food  from  house  to  house,  and  the 
people,  seeing  the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  ascetic,  began 
to  wonder,  and  ask  questions,  who  this  illustrious  person 
could  be.  .Some  said  that  the  Sun  god  had  come  down  in 
disguise,  some  went  and  told  the  king  that  a  holy  ascetic  is 
in  the  city,  and  the  king  sent  his  men  to  watch  his  move- 
ments, and  they  followed  him  to  the  cave  on  the  Pandava 
hill.  There  He  sat,  and  looked  at  the  food  that  He  had 
gathered  from  the  city  people,  and  His  stomach  turned,  for 
never  before  had  He  seen  such  repulsive    food,  but  He  began 
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to  admonish  Himself  that  He  having  renounced  all  luxuries, 
must  not  expect  again  to  eat  the  food  of  a  Prince.  His  dis- 
gust subsided,  He  ate  the  meal.  The  royal  messengers 
reported  to  the  king  what  they  had  seen  and  the  king  came 
to  meet  the  Bodhisat,  and  seeing  His  radient  body,  asked 
Him  who  He  was,  and  the  Bodhisat  Prince  said  that,  He  is 
a  Kshatriya,  of  the  solar  race,  of  the  country  of  the  Sakyas, 
near  the  Himalayas,  and  not  having  found  happiness  in  the 
joys  of  the  senses.  He  had  renounced  them,  and  is  in  search 
of  Nirvana.  The  King  oftered  half  his  kingdom  if  He  would 
only  stay,  but  when  he  found  that  the  Bodhisat  was  un- 
swerving, Bimbiasara  begged  Him  to  visit  his  kingdom,  first 
after  His  attainment  of  the  Buddhahood. 

Leaving  the  Pandava  rock  the  Bodhisat  went  in  search 
of  the  great  Rishis,  Alarakalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputra, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  reached  the  heights  of  religious 
emancipation.  With  them  He  remained  for  some  time,  and 
learned  everything  what  they  had  to  teach  but  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  way,  which  by  meditation  they  had 
attained — the  Arupa  Brahma  condition,  where  perceptions 
were  almost  dormant,  and  the  bliss  of  consciousness  extended 
over  a  period  of  84,000  kalpas.  Then  he  practised  the  path 
of  asceticism  for  nearly  six  years  in  the  romantic  sylvan  spot 
in  Uruvela,  near  the  river  Neranjara.  Here  He  found  the 
five  Bhikkhus,  who  became  His  disciples  and  watched  His 
austerities,  day  by  day.  He  lived  taking  daily  only  a  grain 
of  rice,  and  the  radiant  body  that  was  like  that  of  a  god, 
now  became  dark,  and  withered,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  The  culmination  of  His  asceticism  reached  when 
He  fell  down  unconscious,  and  even  the  gods  thought  that 
he  was  dead. 

A  description  of  his  ascetic  life  undergoing  the  most 
terrific  phases  of  austerities  is  given  in  the  Bhayabherava, 
Saccaka,  Maha  Sihanada,  Bodhirajakumara,  and  M{igandi}'a 
Suttas  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya.  He  realized  that  asceticism 
could  not  bring  emancipation,  and  as  he  had  reached  the 
limits  of  austerities,  he  began  again  to  take  food  to  gain 
bodily  strength,  for  without  ph)'sical  strength  no  mental 
activity  was  possible.  And  when  the  five  Brahman  Bhikkhus 
saw  that  the  Bodhisat  began  to  take  material  food,  they  lo.st 
faith  in  Him  and  left  Him.  Day  by  day  the  Bodhisat  gained 
knowledge  and  strength  and  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
attainment  of  Bodhi,  He  had  a  dream  which  he  interpreted 
that  he  will  attain  Buddhahood  ;  and  on  the  fullmoon  da)- 
of  Vaishakha,    He    went   early    and    sat    at    the  root  of  the 
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Ajapala    Banyan    tree.      It  was  while    sitting  there,  that    the 
daughter   of  the    village    chief  Senani,   Sujata,    brought    the 
milk  food  in  a  golden    vessel    to  be    offered    to  the    tree-god, 
and  on  her  arrival,  she  found  the  Bodhisat  seated,  with  golden 
rays  emanating,  from  His  body  and  the  whole  tree  illuminated 
by  His  radiance.     This  made  Sujata  think   that   the  treegod 
had    himself  come   down    to   take     her   offering,     but     the 
Bodhisat   undeceived    her  and  told  her   that  He    was  no  god 
but  that  He  was  in  search  of  the  secret  of  human  happiness. 
Sujata    being  pleased,   offered  Him  the    milk  food  which  the 
Bodhisat  accepted.     Then  leaving  the  tree,    He  came   to  the 
river   and  having   bathed,    ate  the    milk  food,    and  spent  the 
noon  in  a  grove  of   Sal  trees  on  the  bank,  and  in  the  evening 
came  to  the   spot  where  the    Bodhi    tree   stood      Facing  the 
East,    He    sat   at   the   foot    of  the    Tree,    making  the  great 
resolution,   "Let  my  skin  and    sinews  become  dry,  let  all  the 
flesh  and  blood  in  my  body  drj'  up,  but  never  from  this   seat 
will    I  stir    until  I    have    attained    the  supreme   and  absolute 
wisdom  of  Buddhahood." 

The  Attainment  of  Buddhahood. 

In  that  memorable  full-moon  night  of  the  month  of 
Vaishakha,  the  Sakya  Prince,  the  Bodhisat  Siddhartha, 
attained  the  supreme  state  of  Anuttara  Sammasambodhi, 
illuminating  the  ten  thousand  world  systems  by  the  wisdom 
of  His  divine  radiance.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Mara,  Lord 
of  the  Kama  world,  came  to  conquer  him.  The  followers  of 
Mara  began  the  battle,  and  the  gods,  Indra,  Brahma  and  their 
followers  stood  watching,  and  wheti  the  battle  was  raging, 
all  the  gods  fled,  and  the  Buddha  was  left  alone.  Mara  came 
near  to  the  seat  where  the  Buddha  was  and  shouted,  "Siddhar- 
tha, arise  from  this  .seat  i  It  does  not  belong  to  you.  but  to  me." 
And  the  Buddha  answered  "Mara,  you  have  not  fulfilled  the 
Ten  Perfections,  nor  have  }^ou  made  the  five  great  gifts,  nor 
have  you  striven  for  knowledge,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  nor  for  enlightenment.  This  seat  does  not  belong  to 
you,  but  to  me.'"  The  celestial  cohorts  of  Mara  fled,  and 
Buddha  triumphed  over  Kama.  Throughout  the  celestial 
realms  there  was  rejoicing  ;  and  the  gods  assembled  at  the 
Buddha's  seat  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  and  offered  him  divine 
homage  ! 

The  Buddha  then  uttered  the  gatha  of   victory  : — 


Aneka  jati  sansaram, 
.Sandha  vissam  anibbhisam, 
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Gahakarakam  gavesanto. 
Dukkha  jati  punappunam, 
Gahakaraka  ditthosi, 
Puna  geham  nakahasi, 
Sabbate  phasuka  bhagga, 
Gahakutam  visamkhitam, 
Visamkhara  gatam  cittam, 
Tanhanam  khaya  majjhaga, 

which  has  been  thus  rendered  : — 


"Many  a  House  of  Life 

Hath  held  me 

Seeking  ever  him  who  wrought 

Those  prisons  of  the  senses  sorrow-traught  ; 

Sore  was  my  ceaseless  strife  ! 

But  now, 

Thou  Builder  of  this  Tabernacle, 

Thou  ! 

I  know  Thee, 

Never  shalt  thou  build  again 

These  walls  of  pain, 

Nor  raise  the  roof-tree  of  deceits, 

Nor  lay  fresh  rafters  on  the  clay  ; 

Broken  thy  house  is,  and  the  ridge-pole  split  \ 

Delusion  fashioned  it  i 

Safe  pass  I  thence 

Deliverance  to  obtain." 

— Light  of  Asia. 


After  having  attained  to  the  supreme  state  of  Bodhi,  the 
Buddha  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi  tree  for  seven  days, 
experiencing  the  incomparable  bliss  of  Nirvana  ;  in  the 
second  week  He  remained  standing,  gazing  at  the  Bodhi 
tree,  paying  homage  to  the  visible  embodiment  of  Absolute 
Truth  which  He  had  realized  ;  in  the  third  week  He  spent 
in  a  cloister  walking  up  and  down  in  meditation,  enjoying 
the  bliss  of  Nirvana  ;  in  the  fourth  week  He  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  Banyan  tree  when  a  Brahman  came  to  Him  and 
asked  Him  the  question  "What  makes  a  Brahman"  ;  the 
fifth  week  He  spent  at  the  Muchalinda  tree,  glorifying  the 
life  of  solitude  spent  in  love  and  holiness  ;  the  sixth  week 
He  spent  at  the  Raj^yatana  tree,  where  He  met  the  two 
merchants,  Tapussa  and  Bhalluka  ;  and  the  seventh  week,  at 
the  Ajap^la  tree,  where  in  response  to  Brahma's  request 
He  resolved  to  preach  the  Dharma. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  that  the  Buddha  discovered  the 
great  Law  of  Dependent  Causation,  otherwise  called  the 
Twelve  Nidiinas,  or  the  root  causes,  operating  in  three  inter- 
dependent categories,  and    linked  together,  thus  making    the 
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individualised  being,  the  effect  of  his  own  karma.  He  reaps 
what  he  has  sown,  and  sows  in  the  way  of  generating  fresh 
karma  that  he  may  reap  hereafter.  The  following  are  the 
twelve  Nid^nas  : — 

Avijja,  Sankharas,  Vinnana,  Nama-rupa,  Sal^yatana, 
Phasso,  Vedan^,  Tanha,  Upaddn^,  Bhavo,  J^ti,  and 
Jaramarana. 

Avijja. — Ignorance  of  the  four  noble  truths,  ignorance  of 
the  24  laws  of  cosmic  phenomena  and  of  the  laws  of 
righteousness. 

Sdvikhdras.  —  YA^-ASXow^  in  the  planes  of  good,  evil,  and 
neither  good  nor  bad  karma  and  karmic  action  produced 
by  word,  deed  or  thought. 

Vihhdna. — Operating  consciousness  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
tongue,  body  and  mind  in  their  totality.   . 

Ndmarupa. — Nama  and  rupa,  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
body,  the  former  sense  feelings  (vedana)  ;  perceptions 
(safina)  ;  and  ideations  (sankharas).  Body  (rupa)  is  made  up 
of  the  four  compounds,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air. 

Saldyatana. — Six  seats  of  consciousness  mentioned  under 
Vinnana, 

Phasso. — Contact  caused  by  each  of  the  sense  organs 
with  objective  forms,  sound,  smells,  tastes,  bodily  touch,  and 
subjective  recollections. 

Veddna. — Three  aspects  of  feeling  or  the  sensations 
caused  by  vinnana  in  contact  with  the  saddyatanas,  which 
are  threefold,  pleasant,  unpleasant,  and  neither  pleasant  nor 
unpleasant. 

Tanhd. — The  threefold  desires  for  sense  enjoyment  in 
the  planes  of  kama,  bhava,  and  vibhava.  Tanha  is  caused 
by  stimulating  the  sense  organs  in  co-operation  with  vinnana. 

Updddna. — Attachment  to  sense  pleasures  ;  attachment 
to  morbid  ascetic  habits  j  attachment  to  unscientific  beliefs  ; 
attachment  to  an  ego  or  self 

Bhavo. — Fertilising  fields  in  the  planes  of  Kama,  Rupa, 
and  Arupa.  Kama  is  the  world  of  the  sense  pleasures, 
celestial  or  human  ;  Rupa  is  the  world  of  the  Brahmas 
obtained  by  the  practice  of  the  four  Jhanas  (Dhyanas)  ; 
Arupa  is  the  world  of  the  formless  where  consciousness  only 
exists  with  perceptions  in  potential  form  obtained  by  the 
practice  of  the  vimokkhas  or  transcendental  insight. 

Jati. — Birth  in  the  .seven  states  where  individualised 
consciousness  operates. 
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Jard-marana. — Decay  and  death  ;  soka,  sorrow  ;  parideva, 
lamentation  ;  dukkha,  pain  ;  domanassa,  grief  ;  and  updydsa, 
despair. 

This  is  the  great  cosmic  problem  which  psychical  students 
are  asked  to  solve,  whose  solution  means  escape  from  the 
entire  aggregation  of  sansaric  misery  which  in  its  absolute 
completeness,  only  the  Buddhas  and  Arahats  can  solve. 
The  Lord  having  solved  the  great  problem  of  existence  and 
having  realised  the  bliss  of  emancipation  made  the  following 
ecstatic  pronouncement  : 

"When  the  doctrine  of  Dependent  Causation  becomes 
clear  to  the  ardent  meditating  Brahmana,  then  all  His 
doubts  fade  away,  since  He  has  realised  what  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  phenomena  is  and  when  He  has  understood 
the  cessation  of  causation,  He  stands  like  the  sun  illuminating 
the  sky,  dispelling  the  hosts  of  evil." 

In  the  fourth  week,  when  the  Lord  was  sitting  at  the 
root  of  Ajapala  Banyan  tree,  a  certain  Brahmana  came 
up  to  him  and  spoke  thus. — "By  what  does  one  become  a 
Brahmana,  and  what  are  the  characteristics  that  make  a  man 
a  Brahmana  T     And  the  Lord  answered  : — 

"He  who  has  renounced  all  sinfulness,  who  is  free  from 
haughtiness,  free  from  impurity,  who  is  an  accomplished 
master  of  the  Vedas,  who  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
holiness,  who  exercises  self-restraint  and  who  has  no  attach- 
ment to  things  of  the  world  ;  such  a  man  may  justly  call 
himself  a  Brahmana." 

From  the  Ajapala  Banyan  tree  the  Lord  went  and  sat 
at  the  root  of  the  Muchalinda  tree,  and  having  enjoyed 
the  bliss  of  solitude,  made  the  following  ecstatic  pro- 
nouncement : — 

"How  blest  the  happy  solitude 

Of  him  who  hears  and  knows  the  truth  I 
How  blest  is  harmlessness  towards  all 

And  self-restraint  towards  living  things  I 
How  blest  from  passion  to  be  free, 

All  sensuous  joys  to  leave  behind  \ 
Yet  far  the  highest  bliss  of  all 

To  leave  the  pride  which  says,  "I  am"'—  Warren. 

The  Request  of  Brahma  to  Preach 
the  Dhamma. 

In  the  seventh  week  when  the  Lord  was  sitting  at  the 
root  of  the  Ajapala  Banyan  tree,  enjoying  the  bliss  of 
Nirvana,  the  thought  came  to  him  :  "This    Doctrine    is    pro- 
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found,  recondite,  difficult  of  comprehension,  good,  and  not 
to  be  reached  by  mere  reasoning,  subtile,  and  intelligible  only 
to  the  wise.  Mankind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  captivated, 
entranced,  held  spell-bound  by  its  lusts  j  and  inasmuch 
as  mankind  is  captivated,  entranced  and  held  spell-bound 
by  its  lusts,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  understand  the  Law  of 
Dependent  Causation.  If  I  were  to  teach  the  Doctrine, 
others  would  fail  to  understand  me,  and  it  would  be  weariness 
for  me." 

Thus  did  He  ponder  and  His  mind  became  inclined  to 
remain  in  quiet,  and  not  to  preach  the  Doctrine. 

Thereupon  Brahma  perceived  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Blessed  One  and  uttered  "Lo,  the  world  is  lost,  is  ruined  ! 
the  mind  of  the  Tathagata,  the  holy  supreme  Buddha  is  not 
inclined  to  action  nor  to  proclaim  the  Doctrine."  Then 
Brahm^  appearing  before  Buddha  and  paying  him  homage, 
requested  Him  to  preach  the  Dhamma  inasmuch  as  there 
are  beings  who  can  understand  the  Doctrine,  and  uttered  the 
following  stanza  : 

"Climb  thou  Wise  One,  the  top  of  Doctrine's  palace 

And  thence  gaze  down  serene  on  all  the  peoples. 

Behold  how  all  mankind  is  plunged  in  sorrow. 

And  how  old  age  and  death  have  overwhelmed  them. 

Arise  Thou,  O  Hero,  Victor  in  the  battle, 

O  Leader,  Guiltless  One,  go'  mongst  the  nations  ! 

The  Doctrine,  let  the  Exalted  One  preach, 

Some  will  be  found  to  understand." 

IVarren. 

Then  the  Buddha,  having  compassion  on  all  living  beings, 
gazed  over  the  world,  and  saw  people  of  every  variety  :  some 
having  but  little  moral  defilement,  some  having  great  moral 
defilement,  some  of  keen  faculties,  and  some  of  dull  faculties, 
some  of  good  disposition,  some  of  bad  disposition,  some  that 
were  docile,  some  that  were  not,  and  some  who  saw  the 
terrors  of  the  hereafter  and  of  blameworthy  actions,  like  unto 
the  lotuses  of  a  pond,  some  of  the  blossoms  which  have 
sprung  up  do  not  reach  the  surface  but  grow  under  water  ; 
some  of  the  blossoms  which  have  sprung  up  and  grown  in 
the  water  are  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  some 
of  the  blossoms  which  shoot  up  above  the  water  and  are  not 
touched  by  the  water.  Then  the  Exalted  One  addressed 
Brahma  in  the  following  stanza  : 
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"Wide  open  the  door  to  the  Immortal, 
To  those  who  wish  to  hear  with  faith. 
The  Dhamma  sweet  and  good  I  spake  not, 
Despairing  of  the  weary  task. 

Then  Brahma  deh'ghted  that  his  request  has  been  gran- 
ted, saluting  the  Blessed  One,  straightway  disappeared.  Then 
the  Blessed  One  thought  "To  whom  shall  this  Doctrine  be 
preached  first,  who  will  understand  this  Doctrine  easily  ? 
What,  if  I  were  to  preach  the  Doctrine  to  the  band  of  the 
five  Bhikkhus"  ?  And  by  the  power  of  His  divine  clear 
vision  surpassing  that  of  men,  He  saw  that  the  five  Bhikkhus 
were  living  at  the  Deer  Park,  Isipatana,  Benares.  And  the 
Blessed  One  leaving  Uruvela,  started  to  go  to  Benares,  and 
on  the  way,  between  the  Bodhi  tree  and  Gaya,  He  met 
Upaka,  a  naked  ascetic  of  the  Ajivaka  sect,  and  when  he  saw 
Him,  he  said  to  the  Blessed  One  "Your  countenance,  friend, 
is  serene,  your  complexion  is  pure  and  bright.  In  whose 
name  have  you  retired  from  the  world  ?  Who  is  your 
teacher  ?  What  Doctrine  do  you  profess  ?"  And  the 
Blessed  One  answered  : — 

"I  have  overcome  all  foes, 

I  am  all-wise, 

I  am  free  from  all  stains  in  every  way, 

I  have  left  everything,  and  have  obtained  emancipation 

By  the  destruction  of  desire. 

Having  myself  gained  knowledge. 

Whom  should  I  call  my  master  ? 

I  have  no  teacher,  no  one  is  equal  to  me. 

I  am  the  holy  one  in  this  world, 

In  the  world  of  gods  and  men  no  being  is  like  me. 

I  am  the  highest  teacher, 

I  alone  am  the  supreme  Buddha, 

I  have  gained  peace,  all  passions  are  extinguished, 

I  have  obtained  Nibbana. 

To  establish  the  reign  of  the  Law  of  supreme  Truth 

I  go  to  the  city  of  Kasi. 

There  I  will  beat  the  drum  of  the  Immortal 

In  the  darkness  of  this  world." 

Upaka  then  replied  "You  profess,  friend,  to  be  the  hoi)' 
absolute  Conqueror. 
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And  the  Buddha  said  "Like  all  Jinas,  who  have  reached 
the  extinction  of  all  depraved  desires,  I  have  overcome  all 
states  of  evil,  therefore  Upaka,  a  Conqueror  I  am."  Then 
the  Blessed  One  wandering  from  place  to  place  came  to 
Benares,  to  the  Deer  Park,  Isipatana,  to  where  the  band  of 
five  Bhikkhus  was.  Seeing  the  Blessed  One  comming  from 
afar,  the}'  concerted  with  each  other  saying,  "Friends,  there 
comes  the  Samana  Gotama,  who  lives  in  abundance,  who  has 
abandoned  his  exertions,  and  is  now  living  in  luxury.  Let 
us  not  salute  him  nor  rise  from  our  seats,  nor  take  his  bowl 
and  his  robe  from  his  hands,  but  let  us  put  there  a  seat,  if  he 
likes,  let  him  sit  down."  But  when  the  Blessed  One  gra- 
dually approached  near  unto  them  they  could  not  keep  to 
their  agreement,  they  went  forth  to  meet  Him,  took  His  bowl 
and  His  robe,  prepared  a  seat,  brought  water  for  washing  His 
feet.  Then  the  Blessed  One  sat  down  on  the"  seat  and 
washed  His  feet.  Now  they  addressed  the  Blessed  One  by 
His  name,  and  with  the  appellation  "Friend." 

Then  the  Blessed  One  spoke  to  them  :  "Do  not  address 
Oh  !  Bhikkhus,  the  Tathagata  by  name,  and  with  the  appella- 
tion "Friend."  The  Tathagata  is  the  holy  supreme  Buddha. 
Listen  to  the  Immortal  Doctrine  He  has  gained.  I  will 
teach  you,  I  will  preach  to  you  the  Doctrine.  If  you  walk  in 
the  way  I  show  you,  you  will  in  this  life,  realise  the  Truth, 
having  yourselves  known  it  and  seen  it  face  to  face,  and  you 
will  live  in  the  possession  of  that  highest  goal  of  the  holy 
life, 'for  the  sake  of  which  youths  of  noble  family  full)- 
renounce  the  world  and  go  forth  into  the  homeless  state." 

Then  the  Bhikkhus  said  to  the  Blessed  One  :  "By  those 
observances,  friend  Gotama,  b\-  tho.se  practices,  by  those 
austerities,  you  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  power  surpassing 
that  of  men,  nor  the  superiority  of  full  and  holy  knowledge 
and  insight.  How  will  you  now,  living  in  luxury,  having 
given  U[)  )-our  exertions,  having  turned  into  an  easy  life,  be 
able  to  obtain  power  surpassing  that  of  men,  and  the 
superiority  of  full  and  holy  knowledge  and  insight  ?" 

Then  the  Blessed  One  said  to  the  Bhikkhus,  "The  Tathigata 
does  not  live  in  luxury,  he  has  not  given  up  exertion,  he  has 
not  turned  to  a  life  of  luxury.  The  Tathagata  is  the  holy 
supreme  Buddha.  Give  ear,  O  Bhikkhus,  the  Ambrosia  has 
been  won.  I  will  teach  you,  I  will  preach  the  Doctrine  to 
you,''  etc.  Failing  to  convince  them  the  Blessed  One  said  : 
"Do  you  admit,  O  Bhikkhus,  that  I  have  never  spoken  to  you 
in  this  wa\-  before  this  ?"  "You  have  never  spoken  so,  Lord  ;" 
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and  the  Blessed  One  spoke  :  "The  Tath^gata  is  the  holy 
supreme  Buddha,  give  ear  O  Bhikkhus,"  etc.  And  the  Blessed 
One  thus  addressed  the  band  of  five  Bhikkhus.  "There  are  two 
extremes,  O  Bhikkhus,  which  the  one  who  has  given  up  home, 
ought  to  avoid.  What  are  the  two  extremes  ?  A  life  given 
to  sensual  pleasure  (Kdma  yoga),  which  is  low^  vulgar,  earthly, 
ignoble  and  profitless  ;  and  a  life  of  asceticism,  which  is 
painful,  ignoble  and  unprofitable.  Avoiding  the  two 
extremes,  the  Tathagata  has  gained  the  knowledge  of  the 
middle  path,  which  leads  to  insight,  to  wisdom,  to  peace,  to 
knowledge,  to  enlightenment,  to  Nibb^na." 

"Which,  O  Bhikkhus  is  the  Middle  Path  (Majjhima 
Patipada)  that  leads  to  Nibbana  ?  It  is  the  noble  eight-fold 
path,  viz  : — 

Samvidditthi. — Right  realization  of  the  four  noble  Truths 
and  of  the  law  of  Causes  and  Effects  (Karma  and  Rebirth, 
etc.). 

Samnia  Sankappo. — Right  thoughts  of  love,  of  compassion, 
and  of  renunciation  of  lustful  pleasures  engendering  self-love. 

Samma  Vaca. — Right  speech  ;  abstaining  from  falsehood, 
slander,  harsh  words  and  gossip,  and  speaking  words  of  truth, 
gentleness  and  concord. 

Samma  Kammanto. — Right  action,  abstaining  from 
destroying  life,  stealing,  and  sensual  indulgence. 

Samma  Vajwo.  Right  means  of  livelihood  —  abstaining 
from  slavery,  from  selling  animals  for  food,  from  seHing 
intoxicants,  and  poisons,  and  murderous  weapons. 

Samma  Vayaiiio. — Right  exertion  to  prevent  evil  arising, 
to  eradicate  evil  alread\-  arisen,  to  generate  meritorious  deeds, 
to  increase  and  develop  meritorious  deeds  alread}'  arisen. 

Sama  Sati. — Right  mindfulnesss,  biological  analysis  of 
the  constituents  of  the  body,  analysis  of  sensations,  analysis 
of  the  metabolism  of  ideations  ;  analysis  of  the  five  obstacles 
of  conscious  concentration  ;  analysis  of  the  five  skhandhas  ; 
analysis  of  the  six  seats  of  consciousness. 

Sammasamadlii. — Right  realisation  of  the  four  Jhanas 
(Dhyanas)  and  living  in  a  cheerfully  conscious  state  of  per- 
fect equanimity.  In  this  state,  the  yogi  is  able  to  acquire 
the  six  mystical  powers  of  the  divine  hearing,  divine  sight, 
to  look  to  the  past  for  many  millions  of  births,  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  gods  and  men,  to  work  phenomena  or  "miracles," 
and  of  the  science  that  gives  powers  to  realise  consciously  that 
he  shall  be  reborn  no  more." 
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This  is  the    middle    path    which    the    Buddha  discovered 
after    He    had    realised    the    operation  of  the   great    Law  of 
Dependent    Causation  ;  the  safe    path  that  leads  to  Xibbana, 
the    heaven  of  conscious   rest.      And    the    four  noble  Truths 
that  we  have  to  realise  are  : — 

The  ej«istence  of  Pain  (dukkha)  ;  Birth  is  painful,  decay 
is  painful,  illness  is  painful,  death  is  painful,  presence  of 
objects  that  we  dislike  is  painful,  separation  from  objects 
that  we  love  is  painful,  not  to  obtain  what  we  like  is  painful, 
clinging  to  the  five  elements  of  existence  is  painful. 

The  cause  of  pain — Egoistic  desires  that  lead  to  rebirth, 
viz ,  desire  for  sense  pleasure  ;  desire  for  celestial  pleasure  ; 
desire  for  personal  annihilation. 

T/ie  Cessation  of  pain. — Destruction  of  Ignorance  and 
egoistic  desires  (Tanha)  leads  to  the  cessation  of  pain,  which 
is  Nibbana. 

The  siibilvie  way. — The  noble  eightfold  Path  as  enume- 
rated above.  "As  long,  O  Bhikkhus,  as  I  did  not  possess 
with  perfect  purity  this  true  knowledge  and  insight  into 
these  four  noble  truths,  so  long  I  knew  that  I  had  not 
obtained  the  highest  perfect  enlightenment  in  the  world  of 
gods  and  men,  but  since  I  possessed  with  perfect  purity 
this  true  knowledge  and  insight  into  these  four  noble  Truths 
(Arya  satyas),  then  I  knew,  O  Bhikkhus,  that  I  had  obtained 
the  highest  wisdom  in  the  universe  and  this  emancipation 
cannot  be  lost.  This  is  my  last  birth,  no  more  shall  I  be 
born  again." 

Thus  the  Blessed  spoke,  and  the  five  Bhikkhus  were 
delighted,  and  the  first  to  obtain  the  "eye  of  Truth"  was  the 
Brahman  Kondanna. 

Thus  in  that  moment,  in  that  instant,  the  joyous  shouts 
of  the  gods  reached  the  highest  heavens,  and  ten  thousand 
worlds  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  surpassing  the 
radiance  of  the  gods. 

The  noble  eightfold  Path  is  the  only  path  of  eternal 
progress  and  the  spiritual  student  who  walks  in  that  path 
has  to  think  incessantly  of  the  three  characteristic  signs 
immutable  in  the  cosmic  process  ;  viz ,  that  everything  in 
the  universe  is  breaking  up  with  radio-active  rapidity  ;  that 
there  is  pain  eventually  cau.sed  by  this  disintegration  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  permanent  ego  or  an  "I  am  ness"  in  any- 
thing which  we  foolishly  call  "mine."  The  continual  reflec- 
tion of  these  characteristics  moulds  the  mind  to    forget  one's 
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self,  and  stimulates  the  mind  for  positive  ethical  virtues  of 
self-abnegation,  prefering  others  to  one's  self.  Buddhistic 
ethics  may  therefore  be  called  disinterested  aesthetic  ethics. 

The  Propagation  of  the  Dharma. 

After  the    end    of   the    rainy  season    the    Blessed    One 
summoning  His  sixty  Bhikkhus  said  :  - 

"O  Bhikkhus,  I  am  delivered  from  all  fetters,  human  and 
divine.  You,  O  Bhikkhus,  are  also  delivered  from  all  fetters, 
human  and  divine.  Go  ye  now,  O  Bhikkhus,  and  wander 
for  the  gain  of  the  many,  for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  out 
of  compassion  for  the  world,  for  the  good,  for  the  gain  and 
for  the  welfare  of  gods  and  men.  Preach  the  Doctrine 
glorious.  Proclaim  a  consummate,  perfect  and  pure  life  of 
holiness  (Brahmacharya).  There  are  beings  whose  mental 
eyes  are  covered  by  scarcely  any  dust,  but  if  the  doctrine  is 
not  preached  to  them  they  cannot  attain  salvation.  They 
will  understand  the  Doctrine."     (Rhys  Davids.) 

From    this   time   henceforth,    for   forty     five    years,   the 
Tathagata  went  from  place  to  place  preaching  the    Dhamma 
to  the  people  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jamuna,  the    sacred    land    of  the   Buddhas.     Kings 
and  ministers  were  objects    of   compassion    to    Him  equally 
with  the    poor    and   the    rich.     The  abandoned  woman  and 
the  leper  were  also  objects    of    His  tender    solicitude.     Only 
words  of  loving  kindness  went  forth    from   His    lips,  and  the 
melodious  vibrating  voice    of   the    Lord    is  likened  unto   the 
sweet  warbling   of   the    Himalayan  kuravika    bird,    so  that  ^| 
even  animals  loved  to  listen  to  the  Buddha's  voice.   Whatever 
He  uttered,  was  only    for  the    welfare    and  happiness  of  the 
many.     Never  an  angry  word  went  out  from  Him,  the  Lord 
of  Compassion  absolute,  whose  mission  was   "to  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  world,  and  born    to    save    mankind."     At    dawn, 
every  morning,  He  sends  forth  the  rays  of  His  all-pervading 
love    to    every    habitable  world,  and  seeks  the  person  who  is 
destined   to   hear  the  Good  Law  from  Him,  who  is  the  Lord 
of  Mercy.     The    middle   country   of  India  was  the  favoured 
land   of  our  Lord,  it  is  from  this  land  that  His  love  radiated 
to  the  ten  quarters  of  the  universe.    By  His  supreme  wisdom, 
by    His  absolute  love,  by  the  power  of  His  own  omniscience 
He   was    the   acknowledged   Leader  of  Brahmas,  Devas  and 
men.     He  was   the  God  of  Holiness — the  Visuddhi  deva.  He 
appeared    at    a    time  when  the  world  was  waiting  for  a  great 
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Light,  and  India  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  greatness, 
and  even  Greece  at  that  period  had  not  produced  a  Socrates. 
"Stars"  had  appeared  in  other  lands,  but  the  "Sun  of  spiritual 
illumination"  was  the  Buddha,  by  the  radiance  of  whose 
Wisdom  the  worlds  receive  light.  From  His  golden  coloured 
body  rays  of  radiant  blue,  yellow,  red,  white,  go  forth  as 
messengers  to  announce  that  the  Buddha  is  coming,  and 
people  await  in  eagerness  to  receive  the  Blessed  One  in  their 
homes.  To  know  little  of  the  absolute  nature  of  the  Tathagata, 
one  should  read  the  sacred  Suttas  of  the  Pali  texts  which 
are  called  the  three  Pitakas — the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  the  Sutta 
"l^itaka  and  the  Abhi-dhamma  Pitaka.  The  Vinaya  Pitaka 
contains  five  books  : — 

Bhikkhu  \'ibhanga,  Bhikkhuni  Vibhanga,  Maha-vagga,  Culla-vagga 
and  Parivara-patha. 

The  Sutta  Pitaka  contains  the  following  books  : — 

Digha  Nikaya,  Majjhima  Nikaya,  Samyutta  Nikaya  and  Anguttara 
Nikaya. 

Khuddaka  Nikaya,  which  consists  of  the  following  books, 

viz  :  — 

Khuddaka-patha,  Dhammapadam,  Udanam,  Itivuttakam,  Sutta 
Nipata,  Vimana-vatthu,  Peta-vatthu,  Thera-gatha,  Theri-gatha,  Jataha, 
Niddesa,  Patisambhida-magga,  Apadana,  Buddha-vamsa  and  Cariya 
Pitaka. 

The  Abhi-Dhamma  contains  the  following  books  : — 

Dhamma  Sangani,  Vibhanga,  Katha-vatthu,  Puggala-pannatti, 
Dhatu-katha,  Yamaka  and  Patthana. 

These  texts  with  their  commentaries  and  subcomment- 
aries  written  in  Pali  are  to  be  found  in  the  temple  libraries, 
of  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Siam,  and  at  present  the  London  P^li 
Text  Society,  founded  by  the  well-known  scholar,  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids,  is  publishing  the  P^li  texts  in  Roman  character, 
since  1882,  and  a  few  years  hence  the  whole  collection  of  the 
Pali  texts  will  be  available  for  European  Pali  scholars.  This 
voluminous  literature  is  condensed  in  one  Gath^  : — 

Sabba  Papessa  Akaranam. 
Kusalassa  Upasampada. 
Sacitta  Pariyo  Uapanam. 
Etam  liuddhanussanani. 

Abstain    from    doing    evil,  cea.selessly  do  good,  keep  the 
heart  clean.     This  is  the  exhortation  of  the  Buddhas. 
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The  Nibbana  Dhamma  is  again  categorised  under  the 
thirty-seven  principles  of  the  Bodhi  Pakkya  Dhamma,  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  four  states  of  analysis  Sati  Patth^nas  which  are 
included  in  the  seventh  principle  of  the  eight-fold  path. 

2.  The  four  Iddhipada  conditions  necessary  for  the 
acquirement  of  psychical  faculties,  viz,  the  desire  for  deve- 
lopment, the  necessary  exertion,  purifying  the  heart,  and 
self-analysis. 

3.  The  four  strenuous  exertions  Sammappadh^nas  in- 
cluded in  the  sixth  principle  of  the  eight-fold  path. 

4.  The  five  Indriyas  or  the  organs  of  spirituality,  viz., 
faith  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  psychical  science  in  the 
Pali  texts  ;  the  power  of  attentiveness  by  a  special  process 
of  training  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  exertion  as  above  ; 
acquirement  of  the  wisdom  leading  to  Nibbana  ;  development 
of  Samadhi. 

5.  The  five  Balas  or  the  powers  of  spirituality,  (same  as 
above). 

6.  The  seven  principles  of  wisdom  (Bojjhanga).  Eternal 
watchfulness  by  the  practice  of  the  analysing  process.  Study 
of  the  essentials  of  the  teachings  enumerated  in  the  different 
categories  of  the  Buddha's  teachings.  Development  of  the 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  by  aesthetic  habits  ;  exertion  to  progress 
in  the  higher  path.  Mental  equilibrium  not  letting  it  go  to 
unlimited  ecstacy  nor  into  melancholia  ;  development  of  the 
power  of  concentration  in  the  practice  of  Samadhi.  Perfect 
equanimity  uninfluenced  by  the  four  biases,  viz.,  partiality, 
anger,  fear,  infatuation. 

7.  The  noble  eight-fold  path  as  enumerated  above. 

The  God  Idea  in  Buddhism. 

In  the  Kevadda  sutta,  of  the  Digha  nikaya,  the  Buddha 
exhorted  a  wealthy  young  man  of  a  noble  family  of  Nalanda 
who  had  approached  the  Buddha  with  a  request  that  a 
miracle  working  Bhikkhu  should  be  deputed  to  work  mira- 
cles for  the  conversion  of  the  rich  people  of  the  wealthy 
town  of  Nalanda.  The  Buddha  told  him  that  there  were  I 
three  methods  of  converting  the  people  which  He  himself  I 
had  realized,  viz.,  by  means  of  Iddhi  pcttih^riyam,  exhibi-  " 
tion  of  miracles  ;  Adesana  patihdriyam,  mental  telepathy  ; 
Anus^sana  patihariy^m,  moral    exhortation  ■    that    although 
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He  can  perform   miracles   and    read   the   thought   of  others 
and  make  them  believe  the  doctrine,  yet  He  prefers  to  adopt 
the  more  sober  method  of  exhortation  by  appealing  to  Truth, 
for  it   is    more   lasting   than  the  other  two  methods,  because 
certain  magicians,  who  have  mastered  the  gandh^ri  vijja   and 
mani    vijja,    are    able    by  magic  to  show  wonders,  and  there- 
fore   Truth  is    more    valuable    than   working    miracles.     He 
exemplified  by  relating  the  story  of  a  certain  Bhikkhu,    who 
had  the  iddhi  power  to  go  to  the  heavens  of  the  gods  as  well 
as  to    the  higher    heaven  of  Brahma.     A  Bhikkhu    once  in  a 
state  of    dhy^na  got  the  idea  into  his  head  to  find  out  where 
the  four    elements,   earth,    water,  fire,  and  air  will  absolutely 
cease.     Not  being  able  to  solve  the  problem  himself,  he  went 
by    the  power    of  iddhi    to  the    four    guardian    gods    of   the 
world  and  asked  them  to  answer  the  question  where  the  four 
elements  would  cease  absolutely  ?    The  gods  answered,  that 
they  were  not  competent  to  solve  it,   and  asked  the  Bhikkhu 
to    go  to    Sakka    or    Indra.     He    went    and    asked   Indra  to 
answer   the  question,    but  Indra    referred  him    to  the  higher 
gods,  and  from  one  heaven  he  went  up  to  the    heaven  above, 
and  in  each  heaven  he  was  referred  to  the  gods  of  the  higher 
heaven,    and  at  last   the    Bhikkhu    came    to    the    heaven    of 
Brahm^.     When  he  entered  the  Brahma's    hall,  he  found  the 
gods    of    the   retinue    of    Brahma,   who    had    come   to    pay 
homage    to  Brahma.     The  Bhikkhu   asked    those    assembled 
to   answer  his  question,  where  the  four  elements  would  cease 
absolutely,    and  the    gods  replied  that  in  as  much  as  Brahma 
himself  was    expected    shortly    to  arrive,    and  the    glory    of 
Brahma  was  visible,  he  had  better  wait  for  the  Brahma  himself. 
In  a  little  while  the  Brahma  came  and    took  his    seat  in    the 
chief  place  allotted  to  him.  The  Bhikkhu  addressing  Brahma 
said  that    he  had    come  to  ask   the  question   where  the   four 
elements,    the   earth   element,    the  water   element,   the    fire 
element,  and  the  air  element  ceased  absolutely  ?  Brahma  was 
in  a   fix,    he  said  to  himself, — here  is  this  fellow  come  with  a 
question,    and  I  am  sure  I  do  not    know,   but  then  it    is  not 
proper    for    me  to   exhibit  my    ignorance,   for  this  retinue  of 
mine,  all  have  the  belief  that  I  am  the  Creator,  and  it  would 
not  be    well  for    me  to  say    that  I  do    not   know,    so  I    must 
adopt  the  art  of  evading  him  by  telling   him  something  else, 
and    then    he   began    "I    am    Brahm^,     Great    Brahma,    the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Unsurpassed,  the  Perceiver  of  all  things, 
the  Controller,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Maker,  the  Fashioner,  the 
Chief,  the  Victor,  the  Ruler,  the  Father   of  all    Beings,    who 
have  been  and  are  to  be."     Then  the  Bhikkhu  said,  "I  do  not 
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want  to  know  what  you  are,  but  I  do  want  to  know  where 
the  four  elements  cease  absolutely."  Again  the  Brahma 
repeated  the  string  of  his  names.  Again  the  Bhikkhu  said 
that  he  did  not  want  to  know  what  Brahma  was,  but  that 
he  was  very  anxious  to  know  about  the  cessation  of  the  four 
elements,  and  the  third  time  the  Brahm^,  having  got  up 
from  his  seat,  came  to  the  place  where  the  priest  was,  and 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  took  him  aside,  and  spake  to  the 
Bhikkhu  as  follows  :  "Look  here,  these  gods  of  my  heaven 
believe  that  Brahma  sees  all  things,  knows  all  things,  has 
penetrated  all  things,  and  I  did  not  want  to  confess  my 
ignorance  before  them,  but  the  fact  is,  I  really  am  myself 
ignorant  about  the  cessation  of  the  four  elements.  But  you 
have  done  evil  in  coming  to  me  leaving  the  Buddha.  Go  to 
the  Blessed  One  and  ask  Him  to  explain  this  question  to 
you,  and  as  He  will  explain,  so  believe."  And  the  Bhikkhu 
then  by  the  power  of  iddhi  leaving  the  world  of  Brahm4 
appeared  before  the  Blessed  One  and  asked  Him  the  ques- 
tion, where  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air  would 
absolutely  cease.  And  the  Blessed  One  told  the  Bhikkhu, 
that  that  question  ought  never  to  have  been  put  thus 
"where  do  these  elements,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air  shall 
utterly  cease  ;"  but  this  was  how  the  question  should  have 
been  put : — 

O  where  doth  water,  where  doth  earth 
And  fire  and  wind  no  footing  find  ? 
And  where  doth  long  and  where  doth  short 
And  fine  and  coarse  and  good  and  bad. 
And  where  do  name  and  form  "both  cease 
And  turn  to  utter  nothingness  ? 
And  the  answer  is  : — 

In  consciousness  Invisible 

And  Infinite  of  Radiance  bright, 

O  1  there  doth  water,  there  doth  earth, 

And  fire  and  wind  no  footing  find" 

—  Warren, 

The  Tolerant  Spirit  of  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  not  having  either  the  dogmatics  or  the  meta- 
physics of  theology,  the  mainstay  of  priestly  hierarchies,  has 
not  the  elements  of  discord  in  it,  neither  do  we  find  therein 
contradictions    that     a    higher    criticism    can    condemn.     It 
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avoids  inquiries  into  the  speculations  of  the  Whence,  Whither, 
and  What  am  I  ;  and  deals  with  such  questions  as  will  be 
conducive  to  help  the  moral  and  spiritual  development 
of  man.  It  appeals  to  man's  reason  and  to  his  own  purified 
conscience,  dealing  only  with  the  broadest  principles  of 
eclecticism.  It  inculcates  the  highest  virtues  of  mercy, 
uprightness,  purity  of  life,  truthfulness,  gentleness  of  speech, 
freedom  from  malice,  temperance,  charity,  non-covetous- 
ness,  universal  love,  and  rationalistic  thought  as  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  development  of  human  character. 
In  the  non-essentials  of  mere  belief,  Buddhism  is  silent,  but  it 
insists  on  the  essentials  of  those  principles  which  are  positive- 
ly necessary  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
Intolerance  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  are  foreign  to 
Buddhism.  In  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Buddhist  pro- 
pagandists, since  the  day  that  the  merciful  Buddha  began 
His  holy  mission  of  converting  man  by  the  wisdom  of  His 
all-redeeming  love,  there  never  has  been  any  blood-shed 
on  His  account  and  for  His  sake.  Buddhism  appeals  to  man's 
analytical  faculties  to  investigate  into  the  Truth,  and  to  do 
nothing  that  will  give  pain  to  others.  That  has  been  the 
shibboleth  of  Buddhism.  The  Buddha  taught  His  disciples 
never  to  show  anger  nor  bear  malice  if  outsiders  spoke 
against  Him.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  shown  by  the  great 
Teacher  found  a  re-echoing  in  the  Buddhist  Emperor  Asoka, 
who,  two  hundred  years  after  the  Nirvana,  carried  out  the 
Master's  teachings  in  their  fulness  and  exemplified  the  same 
by  the  supreme  nobleness  of  his  exalted  nature,  and  in  whose 
reign,  India  rose  to  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity,  and  stood 
as  a  beacon  light  holding  the  torch  of  human  freedom  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  whole  world.  Having  made 
Buddhism  the  State-religion,  he,  by  his  genius,  became  its 
propagandist,  by  issuing  a  series  of  edicts,  which  he  caused 
to  be  engraved  in  huge  boulders  in  different  parts  of  his 
extensive  empire.  These  edicts,  discovered  after  an  oblivion 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  identified  and  tran- 
slated from  an  archaic  language  into  modern  English  by 
eminent  European  oriental  scholars,  show  the  spirit  of  tole- 
rance of  the  Buddha's  religion  of  love  and  wisdom.  Of  the 
Edicts,  the  12th  edict,  now  known  as  the  Toleration  edict, 
contains  the  most  wholesome  advice  that  a  gracious  sover- 
eign, who  loves  to  call  himself  "the  father  of  his  people," 
can  impart  to  a  free  and  independent  nation.  The  edict 
was  discovered  several  years  ago  in  the  village  of  Shihbaz- 
garhi  in  the  Yusufzai  country  in  the    F^rontier    Province,  and 
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the  rock  whereon  it  was  engraved  measures  24  feet  long  and 
10  feet  high.  Two  copies  of  it  have  been  found,  one  written 
in  the  Brahmi  alphabet,  the  other  in  the  Aramic  or  Kharosti 
character,  written  from  right  to  left.  This  edict  has  been 
translated  by  Biihler  and  Senart  and  is  embodied  in  the 
monograph  entitled  ''Asoka  the  Buddhist  Emperor"  by 
Vincent  Smith.  It  is  good  to  hear  what  the  great  Emperor 
had  to  say  2,200  years  ago  to  the  people  of  India.  Who 
will  say  that  it  is  not  applicable  to-day  ? 

"His  Majesty,  King  Priyadarsin  does  reverence  to  men 
of  all  creeds,  whether  ascetics  or  householders  by  donations 
and  various  modes  of  reverence.  His  Majesty,  however, 
cares  not  so  much  for  donations  or  external  reverance  as 
that  there  should  be  a  growth  of  the  essence  of  the  matter 
in  all  creeds.  The  growth  of  the  essence  of  the  matter 
assumes  various  forms,  but  the  root  of  it  is  moderation  of 
speech,  to  wit,  a  man  must  not  do  reverence  to  his  own  sect 
by  disparaging  that  of  another  man  for  trivial  reasons. 
Depreciation  should  be  for  adequate  reasons  only,  because 
the  sects  of  other  people  deserve  reverence  for  one  reason 
or  another.  By  thus  acting  a  man  exalts  his  own  sect,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  service  to  the  sects  of  other  people. 
By  acting  contrariwise,  a  man  hurts  his  own  sect,  and  does 
disservice  to  the  sects  of  other  people.  For  he  who  does 
reverence  to  his  own  sect,  while  disparaging  all  other  sects 
from  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  his  own,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  thus  glorifies  his  own  sect,  in  reality  b)-  such  conduct 
inflicts  severe  injury  on  his  own  sect.  Therefore  peace  alone 
is  good,  so  that  all  should  hear  and  listen  gladly  to  the  opinions 
of  others " 

"Everywhere  in  the  Empire  of  His  Majesty  Devanampriya 
are  to  be  found  hospitals  for  men  and  animals,  on  the  roads, 
trees  have  been  planted,  wells  have  been  dug  for  the  use 
of  man  and  beast  ;  Commissioners  appointed  to  proclaim 
the  elevating  Dharma  ;  obedience  to  parents,  liberality  to 
friends,  relatives,  Brahmans,  Sam^anas,  humanity  to  animals, 
avoidance  of  extravagance  and  violence  of  language  ;  the 
sound  of  the  drum  of  righteousness  is  heard  ;  heavenly 
spectacles  of  processional  cars,  elephants,  illuminations  are 
displayed  to  the  people  ;  Officers  appointed  to  look  after  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  soldiers,  of  Brahmans,  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  the  aged  ;  to  prevent  wrongful  imprisonment  and 
chastisement  ;  to  consider  cases  where  a  man  has  a  large 
famil}',  or  has  been  smitten  by  calamit}-,  or  is  advanced  in 
years." 
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BUDDHISM.*— (2nd  Paper.) 
(  Translation) 

The  Southern  school. 

BY 

BHIKSHU  PUNNANANDA. 

Introduction. 

Buddhism  is  so  lofty,  so  profound  and  so  complex  a 
religion  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  it  within  so 
short  a  period  as  has  been  alloted  to  each  subject  :  a  general 
treatment  also  of  the  subject  will  not  be  interesting  to  the 
public.  In  my  paper  I  propose  therefore  to  deal  only  with 
the  principal  tenets  of  Buddhism.  The  public,  I  hope,  will 
kindly  excuse  me  for  my  inability  to  enter  into  the  philo- 
-sophy  of  Buddhism  owing  to  shortness  of  time. 

Origin  of  Buddhism. 

Before  explaining  Buddhism,  I  should  like  to  speak  a  few 
words  as  to  its  origin.  At  the  pre.sent  age.  TatJiagata,  the 
Buddha,  founded  this  Dharuta  (religion).  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.  C.  there  reigned  Suddhodhana,  a  highl}-  virtuous 
king  in  Kapilavastu  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
under  the  kingdom  of  Nepal.  He  belonged  to  a  branch 
of  the  Solar  race.  There  was  peace  and  happiness  every- 
where in  his  kingdom,  under  his  good  administration. 
The  name  of  his  first  wife  was  M^}^  who  was  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  well  as  chaste  and  virtuous.  The  king 
Suddhodhana  enjoyed  his  kingdom  with  his  first  wife  for 
a  long  time.  The  only  want  they  had  was  that  of 
a  child.  Both  the  king  and  the  queen  were  pra\-ing  earnestly 
for  a  child  :  but  their  prayers  were  not  yet  fulfilled.  In 
course  of  time  the  queen  attained  the  age  of  44  :  but  there 
was  no  symptom  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  child.  At  length, 
at  the  age  of  45,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  adorned  with  the  32 
characteristic  signs  of  a  Great  Being.  The  name  of  Siddh^rtha 
was  given  to  him.  Being  desirous  of  knowing  the  future  of  the 
child,  the  king  sent  for  seven   renowned    soothsa\-ers    of    the 
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time.  Six  of  them  prognosticated  that  the  prince  would 
become  either  a  universal  monarch  or  a  Buddha,  according  as 
he  lived  a  householder's  life  or  forsook  it.  Kaundanya,  the 
seventh  and  the  youngest  of  them,  however,  predicted  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  a  householder's  life  but 
that  he  was  sure  to  become  a  Buddha,  the  enlightened. 
Suddhodhana  asked  him  with  great  anxiety  "what  will  make 
the  prince  lead  a  householder's  life  ?"  In  reply  Kaundanya 
said  that  four  ominous  sights  would  move  the  prince 
to  shun  worldly  enjoyments — an  old  man,  a  sick  man, 
a  corpse  and  a  monk.  The  king  took  every  precaution 
against  such  sights  meeting  the  eyes  of  Siddhartha.  From 
his  very  childhood  he  was  by  nature  indifferent  to  worldly 
enjoyments  and  his  non-attachment  increased  with  age.  The 
king  took  to  various  means  to  divert  his  mind  to  pleasures  of 
enjoyments  and  accordingly  built  beautiful  palaces  and 
garden-houses  for  his  residence,  suitable  for  three  seasons, 
summer,  winter  and  the  rainy  :  beautiful  female  servants 
were  engaged  to  wait  upon  the  prince  and  to  accomplish 
the  household  duties  of  the  palaces  :  the  pleasure-houses 
always  resounded  with  the  sound  of  sweet  songs  and  the  dance 
of  songstresses  and  dancing  girls  who  equalled  the  nymphs 
of  heaven  in  their  voices.  The  king  married  him  to  a 
beautiful  girl  named  Gopa  whose  beauty,  loving  care  and 
attention  served,  for  some  time,  to  keep  the  mind  of 
the  prince  attached  to  worldly  enjoyments.  But  this  was 
merely  like  a  sand  dam  before  the  gushing  torrents 
of  non-attachment  ;  for  how  was  it  possible  for  one  to 
keep  attached  to  worldly  pleasures,  who  came  down 
to  this  earth  to  dispel  ignorance  and  to  bring  salvation 
to  mankind,  suffering  from  birth,  old  age,  sickness  and 
death  ?  After  a  while,  he  again  felt  disgusted  with  the 
life  of  enjoyments  and  luxury  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  go  outside  the  pleasure-garden  and  asked  for  his 
father's  permission.  The  king  adopted  every  means  to 
bind  him  to  this  world  and  so  he  did  not  like  to  allow  his 
son  to  go  outside  the  pleasure-garden,  lest  he  should  meet 
with  those  omnious  signs — sights  of  the  decrepit,  the  sick 
&c.,  neither  did  he  like  to  disregard  the  prayer  of  the 
prince  as  he  might  be  distressed  in  mind.  The  king  made 
every  arrangement  to  prevent  the  old,  and  the  sick  &c.  from 
coming  in  the  way,  through  which  the  prince  was  to  pass  and 
decorated  it  with  foliage  and  flags. 

Siddhartha  with  his  charioteer  Chhandak  went  out    for    a 
drive  in  the  city,  in  his  chariot    and    went  on,    enjoying    the 
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natural  beauties  of  Kapilavastee.  But  inspite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  king  and  the  citizens,  an  old  man  bent 
with  age,  came  leaning  on  his  stick,  in  front  of  the  prince 
with  trembling  steps.  The  prince  was  struck  with  wonder 
at  this  strange  sight  and  inquired  of  the  charioteer  who 
that  man  was.  The  charioteer  replied  'This  is  an  old  man, 
O  prince  !'.  'Is  old  age  inherent  to  his  family'  asked  the 
prince,  'or  is  it  onh-  he  who  hcis  become  old  ?''  The  charioteer 
replied  "It  is  not  only  he  who  is  seized  with  old  age  nor  is  it 
inherent  to  his  family  alone,  but  all  beings  are  doomed  to  fall 
into  to  \\\&  jaii's  of  old  age — Yourself,  the  princess  Yasodhara 
and  all  others  are  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  it  :  all  valour, 
strength  and  beaut\-  will  vanish  and  even  the  very  body  will  be 
felt  burdensome".  Having  heard  these  from  the  charioteer  the 
prince  was  very  much  frightened  and  did  not  proceed  further 
on  that  daw  but  came  back  with  a  hea\\'  heart.  Having  learnt 
of  the  untimely  return  of  the  prince,  the  kinganxioush-  asked 
the  reason  of  it.  On  the  charioteer  explaining  it  to  him.  his 
anxiety  increased  and  the  king  took  greater  precautions 
against  such  sights  attracting  his  attention  in  future  and 
resorted  to  various  means  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  prince. 
After  a  few  da}'s.  Siddhartha  again  went  out  for  sight-seeing 
in  the  city,  but  inspite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  king  and 
the  citizens  this  time  too,  he  met  with  a  sick  man  suffering 
from  pangs  of  illness.  On  two  other  occasions  he  met  with  a 
corpse  as  stiff  as  wood,  and  a  recluse,  calm  and  tranquil.  These 
sights  clearl}'  convinced  him  that  the  world  was  transitor\' 
and  an  aggregate  of  sorrows,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  happiness  in  the  world  and  that  it  is  onh*  through 
ignorance  that  people  take  sorrow  for  happiness.  As  a  man 
fatigued  and  thirsty  follows  the  mirage,  taking  it  to  be  water, 
so  does  a  man,  through  mere  ignorance,  follow  the  desires  in 
the  hope  of  getting  real  happiness.  This  world  appeared  to 
him  (the  prince)  like  a  Sinasana  (cremation  ground\  full  of 
grim  objects  and  the  fire  of  sorrow  seemed  to  spread  quickly 
on  all  sides,  with  tongues  of  flames  ready  to  consume 
the  whole  earth.  He  could  not  preserve  the  calmness  of 
his  mind  :  He  at  once  resolved  to  think  out  a  solution  of 
how  to  escape  from  the  hand  of  sorrow  and  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  renounce  the  world.  This  he  did, 
leaving  behind  him,  his  old  father,  his  beloved  vvife  and 
a  new  born  child  and  he  at  last  discovered  the  means  for 
the  liberation  from  sorrow.  At  that  time  there  were  man) 
distinguished  Rishis  living  in  India,  attended  with  man\' 
disciples.     The  chief  amongst    them,  were    Rudraka.    son    nf 
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Rama  and  Aradakalama,  the  follower  of  the  Sankhya  system. 
Siddhartha  went  to  each  of  them  in  turn  and  began  to 
practice  meditation.  Within  a  very  short  time  he  acquired 
thoroughly  what  they  taught  ;  but  this  failed  to  show  him 
the  true  means  for  the  liberation  from  sorrow  and  finding  none 
superior  to  them  in  learning  and  spirituality,  he  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  to  find  out  for  himself  the  means  of  emancipa- 
tion from  sorrow  by  the  strength  of  his  own  wisdom  (insight). 

Self-mortification  : — Accordingly  he  went  to  Buddha- 
Gaya  and  sat  down  in  deep  meditation  under  the  Bodhi  tree. 
His  penances  began  to  be  more  and  more  rigid  and  gradually 
he  diminished  the  quantit}'  of  his  food  so  much  that  he 
would  take  only  a  handful  of  jujube  in  a  week  ;  but  this 
broke  down  his  heal|l^  completely  and  he  was  reduced 
to  skeleton  and  his  power  of  thinking  declined — but  all  the 
same,  his  longed-for  object  remained  unfulfilled — the 
object  for  which  he  had  undergone  hard  penances  and  self- 
mortification.  He  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  b\'  rigid  penances  and  self-mortification^  but  by  follow- 
ing the  middle  path,  that  one  could  attain  salvation  (Nirvana). 
Accordingly  he  resumed  his  former  diet  by  begging  and  on  the 
full-moon  day  of  Vaish^kh,  after  having  taken  the  milk-rice 
offered  by  Sujata,  he  sank  in  deep  meditation  under  the  Bo- 
tree  and  that  very  day  attained  omniscience  and  put  an  end 
to  sorrow  b}-  a  full  comprehension  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths. 
Siddhartha  attained  omniscience  (Buddhahoodi  in  B.C.  588 
on  the  fullmoon  day  of  Vaishakh  and  attained  Mahapai-inir- 
vana  (passing  away)  in  543  B.C.,  after  preaching  the  Four 
Noble  truths  for  fort\-five  }-ears. 

The  middle  path  : — He  attained  omniscience  not  by 
rigid  penances  and  sell-mortification,  but  by  following  the 
middle  path.  Hence  he  addressed  The  Pancha  Vaggiya  Bhik- 
kus  (the  1st  five  disciples)  in  the  following  terms,  at  the  time 
of  preaching  the  "Dhamma  Chakka  Pavattana  Suttan." 
''Dveme  Bhikkhave  anta  pabbajitena  na  sevitabba.  Kutame 
dve  ?  Yo  chdyavi  kdmesu  kdinasnkhallikdnuyogohino  gamnio 
pothujjaniko  anariyo  anattJiasaviJiito.  Yo  chdyam  attakilaina- 
thdnuyogo  dukkJio  anariyo  anatthasajnhito.  Etekho  uhho  ante 
anupagamma  viajjima  patipadd  Taihdqotena  abhisainbiidha 
chakkhukarani,  ndnakarani,  iipasaniaya,  abhiundya,  sambo- 
dhdya  Ntbbdndya  sainvattatir 

It  means  this  : — Attachment  and  clinging  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  and  mortification  of  the  bod)-  are  the  two 
extremes  which  should  not  be  resorted  to  by  one  who  has  re- 
linquished the  world  ;    for  the  former  is  low,  vulgar,   pleasing 
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to  the  ignorants,  ignoble  and  profitless  and  the  latter  is  painful, 
ignoble  and  not  beneficial.  By  not  choosing  these  extremes 
the  Middle  Path  has  been  transcendentally  known  by 
Tathelgata,  to  be  productive  of  insight,  productive  of  know- 
ledge and  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  tranquility,  trans- 
cendentalism, perfect  knowledge  and  Nirvana.  This  Middle 
Path  is  the  same  as  the  Noble  Eight-fold  Path  or  the 
Four  Noble  Truths.  These  Four  Noble  Truths  form  the  basis 
of  Buddhism  or  Saddhamma,  from  a  of  knowledge  which 
Siddhartha  became  Buddha  and  by  preaching  them  he 
delivered  innumerable  men  from  sorrow.  They  are  amplified 
in  the  Tripitaka  and  cover  all  Buddhist  philosophy  and 
mental  and   moral    science. 

Buddha  was  strictly  a  dissector  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
parager of  bigotry,  that  is,  he  used  always  to  investigate  into 
the  rationality  of  a  doctrine  before  accepting  it.  "Accept 
not,"  he  said,  "what  is  unreasonable,  be  it  the  word  of  a 
'  Them,  or  a  Savigha,  \^^.\  that  of  any  Buddha  ;  do  not 
accept  him  who  preaches  unreasonable  doctrines,  though  he 
is  declared  to  be  a  Buddha."  Hence  the  Four  Noble  Truths 
are  to  be  accepted  as  true  not  because  the}'  are  the  sayings 
of  the  Buddha,  but  because  the}-  have  satisfied  reason  and 
have  been  experienced  by  the  eye  of  wisdom  e.g  by  Buddha 
himself  who  taught  on  the  principle  "Example  is  better 
than  precept." 

Explanation  of  the  four  ]SJoble  Truths. 

I  shall  tr}'  to  explain  the  four  noble  truths  as  concisel}- 
as  possible,  for  to  deal  with  them  in  detail  means  the 
elucidation  of  the  whole  Tripitaka  and  that  w^ould  take 
a  long  time.  So  I  propose  to  give  only  the  purport  of 
what  Buddha  taught,  without  quoting  more  original  Pali. 
These  are  (i)  suffering  (2)  the  cause  of  suffering  (3)  the 
cessation  of  suffering  and  (4)  the  way  to  the  cessation  of 
suffering. 

I.  Suffering — birth,  old  age.  sickness,  death,  sorrow, 
lamentation,  pain,  grief,  despondency,  detachment  from 
things  loveable,  attachment  to  things  unloveable,  non-attain- 
ment of  desired  object — in  brief,  the  five  groups  (skandhas) 
that  constitute  a  body  are  sufferings.  These  are  the 
necessary  elements  of  existence.  These  sufferings  are  not 
everlasting,  nor  do  they  spring  up  without  cause. 

I        Every    man    of   this   world  is  born  to  suffer.     To  be  born 
lis  to  suffer.     To  see   with    the    eje    of  wisdom,    there    is    no 
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happiness  in  the  world  but  only  woe  and  suffering. 
What  appears  to  be  happiness  through  ignorance,  is  nothing 
but  sorrow  in  realit\'.  What  again  gives  happiness  for  the 
present  serves  as  a  cause  of  suffering  in  its  transformation. 
These  sufferings  are,  however,  not  everlasting  nor  do  they 
spring  up  without  cause. 

Hence  2)  the  cause  of  suffering — is  desire,  for  it  is 
the  cause  of  birth,  old  age  and  other  sufferings.  It  arises 
again  and  again  and  gives  the  people  boundless  sufferings. 
Desire  begets  longing  for  a  dear  object  and  that  being 
satisfied,  a  feeling  of  happiness  seems  to  arise  for  a  moment  : 
but  the  apparent  happiness  at  the  fulfilment  of  desires  soon 
turns  into  a  cause  of  suffering  in  its  transformation.  But 
one  who  is  free  from  desire,  has  no  such  longing  and  conse 
quently  no  suffering. 

Desire  (Tanha)  again,  is  of  three  kinds  : — 

(i)  Kama  tanh^  (rupa,  rasa,  sabda,  gandha,  sparsa* 
e.  g.  desire  to  see  a  beautiful  form,  to  taste  sweet 
flavour,  to  hear  a  sweet  sound,  to  smell  sweet 
odour,  to  enjoy  soft  touch — can  be  easily  felt. 

(ii")  Bhava  tanha  (desire  for  existence)  arises  from  the 
belief  that  the  world  is  eternal. 

(iii  Vibhava  tanha  (desire  for  extinction)  arises  from  t.he 
belief  that  all  things  are  perishable. 

The  Cessation  of  Kama  tanha  is  comparatively  easier,  but 
very  difficult  are  the  destructions  of  Bhava  tanh^  and  Vibha- 

vatanha. 

So  has  Buddha  said  of  the  cause  of  existence. 

Ignorance    is    the     cause    of    physical    and     intellectual 
manifestation. 

Physical  and  intellectual  manifestation  are    the    causes  of 
consciousness. 

Consciousness  is  the  cause  of  Name  and  Form. 

Name  and  Form  are  the  causes  of  the  six  organs  of  senses. 

The  six  Organs  of  Senses  are  the  causes  of  contact. 

Contact  is  the  cause  of  Sensation. 

Sensation  is  the  cause  of  Desire. 

Desire  is  the  cause  of  Existence. 
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J        Existence  is  the  cause  of  Birth,  Old  age,  Sickness,  Death, 
;  Grief,  Pain,  Lamentation  &c. 

Thus  arise  sufferings.  This  chain  is  called  Paticca 
Samuppada.  "Yam  kinclii  Samudayadhavimam  sabbantam 
nirodhadhanimam''  i.e.  whatever  has  origin,  has  an  end.  It 
has  been  proved  above  that  every  suffering  has  an  origin 
and  so,  must  have  an  end.  This  end  is  called  Nirodha 
(cessation). 

3.     What  is  the  cessation  of  suffering  ? 

"  Yo  tassdyeva  tanhdya  asesa  virdvanirodlio  chdgo  patinis- 
sdggo  muttiandlayo  idainuchati  dukkhatiirodham  ariyasacham" 
i.e.  the  complete  destruction  of  desire  is  the  cessation  of 
suffering.  '' Smnudayanirodhena  dukkhanirodho,  Samudaya- 
nirodhena  hi  diikkkaui  nirujjhati,  na  annalha."  Desire 
being  the  cause  of  suffering  its  destruction  is  the  cessation 
of  suffering.     There  is  no  other  way  for  it. 

Yathahi  muleanupaddave  dalhe 
Chhinnnpi  rukkho  punadeva  ruhati, 
Evampi  tanhanusaye  anuhate 
Nibbattati  dukkhamidam  punappunanti. 

As  the  tree  cut  down,  without    being    completely    rooted 
lout,  grows  again,  so  does  sorrow  come    again    and    again,    if 
,'desire  (which  is  the  root    of  sorrow)    is    not    completelv^    des- 
jtroyed.     In  the  spiritual  sense.  Nirvana  is  called  the    "Cessa- 
tion of  suffering",  for  the  attainment  of   Nirvana  is    the    des- 
I  truction  of  desire.     Nirvana  is  the    highest  blessing    and    the 
i  best    repose.      It     is    not   '"mpossible    in    the  sense  that  horn 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  hare,   but  may    be  obtained    by 
following    the  proper  course. 

"Atthi  Bliikkhave  ajdtaiii  abliutam  asankhatam"  ;  Nirvana 
has  no  origin,  and  it  is  non  existent  and  un-compounded.  It 
has  no  creator  :  it  is  infinite  and  eternal  ;  it  is  permanent,  a 
bliss,  a  hapiness  and  an  emancipation. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  Paticca  Samuppada  that  pre- 
dispositions &c.  arise  out  of  ignorance  and  other  causes,  hence 
their  destruction  necessitates  the  destruction  of  their  causes. 

Nirvana  is  of  two  kinds.  It  has  peen  said  in  Pali  "Dveind 
Bhikkhave  nibbdnadhdtuyo.  Katauid  dve  ?  Sa  upddisesd  cha 
nibbdnadhatu.,  anupadi  sesa  cha  nibbanadhatuti.  Tattha  purima 
kilesa  nibbartaui  7idina.  Pacchiina  khandanibbdnam  ndma." 
O,  Bhikkhus,  Nirb^nadhatu  is  of  two  kinds.  /.  e. — viz., 
(i  Sa  upadishesha  Nibbanadhatu  and  anupadishesa  Nib- 
banadhatn.     The  destruction  of  the  ten  Corruptions   (Kilesa) 
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is  sa  iipadishesha  and  that  of  the  five  skandhas  is  anupa- 
dishesha  Nirbdna.  The  former  may  be  obtained  in  this 
body  and  the  latter  after  the  destruction  of  the  bod\'. 

(i)  Sa  Iipadishesha  Nirvana  or  Nirvana  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  five  skandhas  or  the  body  :— When  the  mind  of  a 
man,  while  living,  becomes  free  from  sinfulness  and  his  desires 
become  vanquished,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  faultless. 
In  this  state,  the  mind  is  calm  and  quiet  like  the  sea  undis- 
turbed by  the  winds.     It  is  said  in  the  Mangala  Suttam  : — 

Phuttassa  lokadhammehi  chittam  yassa  na  kampati, 

Asokam  virayaui  khemam  etani  niagalainuttajanti. 

In  this  state,  the  mind  remains  unshaken  in    the    midst   of 
all    sort   of  dualities    such    as    gain    or   loss,  fame  or  infamy, 
praise  or  blame,  happiness  or  sorrow.      It  becomes  free    from 
grief,  impurity  and  fear. 

The  characi eristics  of  an  Arhat    have  found  expression  in 
the  following  verse  of  Dhammapada  : — 
Santam  ta&sa  manam  hoti 
Santa  vacha  cha  kammancha. 
Sammadanna  vimuttassa 
Upasantassa  tadino. 

WMiich  means  : — the  mind,  speech  and  action  of  an  Ariiat 
become  tranquil. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Ratana  Suttam  about  the  state  of 
an  Arhat  :— 

Khinam  puianam,  navam  natthi  sanibhalDam, 
Virattacittd  dyatike  bhavasmim  ; 
Tekhinabiji,  abirulhi  chhandd, 
Nibbanti  dhira  yathayam  padipo. 

The  old  snniskaras  (reminiscences  of  past  lives)  of  Arhats 
have  been  destro\'ed  and  no  new  ones  are  produced.  The\- 
have  no  longing  for  future  existence  ;  they  have  their  desires 
and  the  cause  of  their  existence  destroyed.  As  is  the  case  of 
the  lamp  when  extinguished,  so  do  they  absolve  themselves 
in  the  Anupadisesa-nibbana-element  after  the  dissolution  of 
their  bodies.  Desire,  which  is  the  cause  of  rebirth,  ceases 
to  exist  in  Arhats  ;  they  die  with  calmness  and  quietiturle  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  desires  from  their  minds  ;  the\' 
do  not  undergo  rebirth  as  in  their  case  its  cause  is  des- 
troyed ;  hence  there  is  no  death  for  them.  Thev  are  not 
subject  to  old  age  ;  they  are  immortal,  eternal  and  infinite. 
This  state    is    known  as  Anupdisesa  Nibbana,  - 
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What  is  the  way  to  obtain  Nibbdn  ? 

4.     ''Katamancha  Bhikkhave  dukkha    nirodhagmnini  pati- 
pada  ?    Ayameva  ariya  attangika  niaggo.     Sevyathidatn    sam- 
fnaditthi,       sainmasankappo ,  saviinavdchd,     sammakainnianto, 
sanunadjivo,  sammavaydnio,  sainmasati,  samviasainddhi." 

What  is  the  way  to  the  cessation  of  suffering?  The  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  is  the  easiest  and  the  best  way  to  attain 
Nibbana.  The  eight  afigas  or  steps  of  this  Path  viz.,  Right 
View,  Right  life,  Right  Aspiration,  Right  Speech,  Right 
Action,  Right  Ej^ort,  Right  Memory,  and  Right  Meditation, 
are  the  eight  courses  of  conduct,  which  must  be  observed 
by  one  desirous  of  attaining  emancipation.  However  well- 
versed  may  one  be  in  Buddhistic  scriptures,  he  cannot  claim 
to  be  a  true  Buddhist  unless  he  practices  them  in  his 
actual  life. 

What  is  Right  View  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  Four  Noble 
Truths,  that  .is,  an  insight  into  the  truth  which  destroys  ignor- 
ance is  what  constitutes  Right  View.  It  enables  man  to  form 
correct  ideas  about  everything  and  removes  erroneous  con- 
ceptions. The  mind  of  a  man  enlightened  with  Right  View 
is  naturally  devoted  to  thoughts  concerning  naishkramya 
(nekkhamma  =  absence  of  lust>,  avyapada  (absence  of  anger) 
and  avihimsa  ^^absence  of  malice).  It  also  enables  man  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  unsubstantial,  the  eternal  from 
the  transitory,  the  Ego  from  the  Non-Ego  and  happiness 
from  misery.  It  leads  to  salvation  and  liberation  from 
sorrow  and  destroys  the  influence  of  any  false  belief.  It  is 
the  first  step  for  the  seekers  after  Nirvana  to  take.  The 
light  of  Right  View  removes  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
destroys  the  passions  such  as  lust  and  other  evil  propensities 
and  help  men  to  attain  Nirvana. 

Aspiration  concerning  naishkramya  &c.  is  called  Right 
Aspiration.  It  is  conducive  to  Right  View,  so  it  has  been 
placed  next  to  it.  As  the  jeweller  distinguishes  good  from 
bad  jewels  and  pearls,  so  does  the  yogi  with  the  help  of 
Right  Aspiration  separate  Kaniavachara  Dharma  (thoughts 
concerning  the  Sensuous  Universe)  from  Riipavachara 
Dharma  (thoughts  concerning  the  Universe  of  Form)  and 
Riipavachara  Dharma  from  Arupavachara  Dharma  (thoughts 
concerning  the  Universe  of  the  Formless). 

Those  who  are  pure  in  aspiration  do  not  and  cannot 
commit  the  four  kinds  of  sins  of  speech  for  they  carefully 
examine  their  thoughts  before  they  utter  any  word  and 
also  because  their  vitarka  (conception)  and  vicaro  (discursive 
thought)  are    pure.     Right   Aspiration  is  a   great    helper   of 
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Right  Speech  and  so  it  has  been  explained  just  after  Right 
aspiration.  Abstention  from  the  four  kinds  of  sins  of  speech 
is  called  Right  Speech. 

Those  who  are  pure  in  view,  aspiration  and  speech  do  not 
and  cannot  commit  the  three  kinds  of  bodily  sins  for  speech  is 
generally  followed  by  action.  An  action  which  does  not 
make  one  commit  the  three  kinds  of  bodily  sins  is  called  Right 
Action.  It  is  impossible  for  those,who  are  free  from  the  sins 
of  the  body  and  speech  and  who  are  engaged  in  doing 
meritorious  deeds  of  body  and  speech,  to  live  impure  lives. 
Hence  Right  Life  has  been  explained  after  Ri^ht  Speech 
2,ndRight  Action.     Purified  life  is  called  Right  Life. 

Thus  after  purifying  speech,  action  and  life,  one,  who 
has  established  himself  well  in  Sila  (conduct)  cannot  remain 
indifferent  but  begins  to  make  great  effort  for  destroy- 
ing his  slothfulness  &c.  This  is  Right  Exertion.  It  des- 
troys the  sins  already  produced  and  prevents  the  committing 
of  sins  not  yet  begotten,  begets  good  not  yet  produced  and 
increases  it  manifold  when  once  produced. 

Purified  memory  is  Right  Memory.  Mind  purified  and 
invested  with  pure  memory  concentrates  itself  on  the  object 
of  meditation.  This  concentration  of  mind  is  called  Right 
Contemplation.  Mind  purified  and  well  established  is 
conducive  to  contemplation,  and  hence  it  has  been  explained 
just  after  Right  Memory.  Thus  with  the  mind  pure, 
blameless  and  concentrated  a  yogi  can  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  of  sorrow,  the  unstability  and  non -egoism 
of  all  Sankhdras  ^.\\'n^gs  compounded)  and  thus  destroying 
all  his  desires  attains  final  emancipation. 

The  science  of  Buddhism  can  be  divided  into  three  broad 
divisions,  viz.SWdi  (conduct),  Samadhi  (meditation),  Panficl 
(wisdom).  All  sins  should  be  destroyed  by  conduct.  A  yogi 
must  purify  his  conduct  first  and  then  practise  meditation. 
He,  with  his  mind  concentrated  will  acquire  wisdom,  which 
will  enable  him  to  understand  non-eternit\'  aud  non-egoism 
of  all  Sankhdras  (things  compounded'. 

Once  a  la)-  disciple  of  Buddha  wanted  to  know  the 
whole  of  Buddhism  in  one  verse.  So,  it  was  summarised  in 
the  following  verse  :  — 

Sabbapapassa  akaranam, 
Kusalassa  upasanipada, 
Sachittapariyadapanam, 
Etam  Buddhansasaanam. 
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sabbapapassa  akaranam  (destruction  of  all  sins)  is  Sila 
(conduct),  kiisalassa  upasampadd  (doing  meritorious  deeds) 
is  Samddhi  (meditation)  and  sacJiittapariodapanam  ''purifying 
one's  own  heart)  is  Prajnd  (wisdom). 

The  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  too,  can  be  grouped  under  the 
three  following  heads  vi^.,  Silakkhandha  ("rules  of  conduct), 
Samadhikkhandha  ''rules  of  meditation),  Piiifidkkhandha 
(rules  of  wisdom!  Right  Speech,  Right  Action,  Right  Life  are 
together  called  Silakkhandha.  Right  Effort,  Right  Memory 
and  Right  Contemplation  are  together  called  Samadhik- 
khandha, and  Right  View  and  Right  Aspiration  are  together 
called  Paiinakkhandha. 


The  Ethics  of  Buddhism. 

I    have    explained    Buddhism   in  brief.     Now  I  am  going 

to  speak  a  few  words  on  its  ethics.      It  is  a  lofty  religion   and 

therefore  demands  the  practice  of  lofty  morals.     One    of  the 

I  most  remarkable  features  of  Buddhism  is,  that  it  forbids    the 

'destruction  of  life  and  enjoins  friendliness  to  all,  kindliness  to 

•the  distressed  and  sympathy  for  the  poor. 

Forbearance  is  another  of  its  excellent  preachings.  I  shall 
quote  a  few  gathas  (verses)  to  show  how  lofty  and  universal 
its  ethics  is. 

Nahi  verena  verani  sammaptidha  kudachanam 

Averena  cha  sammapti  esa  dhammo  sanatano. — Dhaviuiapada. 

Enmities  here  (in  this  world)  do  never  cease  by  enmit\'  ; 
they  are  however  destroyed  by  means  of  friendship  ;  this  is 
an  old  doctrine. 

Na  tam  kammam  katam  Sadhu 

Yam  katva  anutappati, 
Yassa  assumukho  rodam 

Vip^kam  patisevati. 

It  is  not  good  to  do  that  which  is  followed  by  repentance, 
\  and  which  makes  (one)  weep  and  brings  tears  to  one's  eyes. 

Na  bhaje  papake  mitte 

Na  bhaje  purisadhame, 
Bhajetha  mitte  kallyane 

Bhajetha  purisuttame. 
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ij  One  should  not  keep  company  with  bad  friends  nor  with 
I  persons  who  are  despicable  but  serve  virtuous  friends  and 
'  the  best  of  men. 

Akkodhena  Jine  kodham 

Asadhum  sadhuna  Jine. 
Jine  kadariyam  danena 

Sacchena  alikavadinam. 


! 


One  should  overcome  anger  by  forbearance,  bad  men  by 
goodness,  a  miser  by  charity  and  a  liar  by  truthfulness. 

If  such  lofty  and  universal  morals  are  observed  every- 
where there  will  be  no  hatred,  no  malice,  no  quarrel  and  other 
evils  in  this  world  ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  but  happiness 
and  peace  in  the  world 

Samana  Punnananda  Sami. 
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BRAHMOISM. 

The  Spirit  and  Principles  of  the  New 
Dispensation. 

BY 

Prof.  BEXOYEXDRA  XATH  SEX. 

s  a  believer  in  the  X'ew  Dispensation  I  heartily  welcome 
mj  this  Conference  of  Religions — the  first  of  its  kind  held 
on  the  soil  of  India.  While  attending  the  International 
Congress  of  Liberal  Religions  which  met  at  Geneva  in  1905, 
the  thought  that  was  brought  home  to  m\'  mind  most 
forcibly  was,  that  if  there  was  a  land  in  the  world  fit  to  be 
the  home  of  a  Religious  Congress  organized  upon  a  perfecth' 
catholic  and  unsectarian  basis,  that  land  was  India  !  In  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  India  has  been  the  holy  meeting 
ground  of  all  religions.  Her  interest  in  them  is  not  simply 
metaphysical,  but  supremely  practical.  To  her  they  are  not 
merely  speculative  s}-stems  stored  up  in  books,  and  collected 
from  far  and  wide  to  satisf}-  the  curiosity  of  the  specialist, 
but  they  are  all  living  facts,  intimately  and  perhaps 
inextricably  interwoven  into  her  deepest  life  and  thought. 
The  Parliament  of  Religions  which  was  held  at  Chicago 
fifteen  years  ago  was  a  monument  of  America's  enterprise, 
culture,  and  catholicity  of  spirit.  But  America's  interest  in 
Hinduism,  or  Buddhism,  or  Mahammadanism  can  at  best  be 
fitful  and  evanescent,  confined  only  to  the  learned  or  the 
speculative  few.  But  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
India  that    she  should  provide    a  steady  and  lasting   medium 
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through  which  Hinduism  and  Buddhisnn,  Jainism  and 
Zoroastrianism,  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  Islam  can 
speak  to  one  another,  and  make  themselves  understood,  if 
not  appreciated  and  accepted.  For  that  we  want  an 
atmosphere  of  Light  and  Love, — intelligence  to  explain, 
intelligence  to  understand,  and  a  thorough  spirit  of  sympathy' 
to  welcome  the  truth,  and  make  an  allowance  for  differences. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  Conference  will  succeed  in 
fulfilling  its  aim  of  giving  us  such  a  medium  in  such  an 
atmosphere. 

You  will  allow  me,  at  the  outset,  to  put  in  one  word  of 
explanation  regarding  the  New  Dispensation  upon  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  to  speak.  The 
New  Dispensation  emphatically  declares  that  it  is  not  one 
more  sect  added  to  the  numerous  sects  and  denominations 
already  existing, — because  it  claims  essentially  to  be  the 
religion  of  Harmony,  the  Dispensation  which  recognises  the 
providential  character  of,  and  indeed  is  itself  the  fulfilment 
of,  all  other  dispensations,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  country  or  people,  its  prophets  are  to  be 
found  in  America  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  himself  made  only  the  modest  claim  of  being 
one  of  its  apostles  ;  though,  as  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached  comes  to  be  more  deeply  appreciated,  and  the  idea 
of  the  Church  which  he  represented  comes  to  be  more  fully 
realized,  his  own  singular  position  in  relation  to  both  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  become  distinctly  recognisable. 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen  thus  sets  forth  the  object  of  the  New 
Dispensation  : 

y/ "It  is  the  object  of  the  New  Dispensation  : — 

(i)  To  reconcile  and  harmonize  the  various  systems  of 
religion  in  the  world. 

(2)  To  make  all  churches  in  the  East  and  the  West  one 
undivided  and  universal  Church  of  God. 

(3)  To  trace  the  unity  of  all  Dispensations. 

(4)  To  trace  the  line  of  logical  succession  among  all 
the  prophets  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

(5)  To  reduce  the  truths  of  all  scriptures- to  one  eternal 
and  unwritten  scripture. 

(6)  To  establish  universal  brotherhood  by  uprooting 
caste. 

(7)  To   give  a    rational  explanation   of  the   symbolism 
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and  the    sacramentalism    in  which  the   ideas    of  great  minds 
are  fossilized. 

(8)  To  construct  the  Science  of  Religion  by  adopting 
the  comparative  method." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  New 
Dispensation  towards  other  religious  dispensations  and 
scriptures  and  prophets,  I  shall  make  a  short  extract  from 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  "New  Samhita"',— where  the  candi- 
date for  initiation  has  to  answer  certain  questions  put  by 
the  Minister  : 

Minister  :  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Church  Universal, 
which  is  the  deposit  of  all  ancient  wisdom  and  the  receptacle 
of  all  modern  science,  which  recognises  in  all  prophets  and 
saints  a  harmony,  in  all  scriptures  a  unity  and  through  all 
dispensations  a  continuity,  which  abjures  all  that  separates 
and  divides  and  always  magnifies  unity  and  peace,  which 
harmonizes  reason  and  fdiith,  yoga  and  bhakti,  asceticism  and 
social  duty  in  their  highest  forms,  and  which  shall  make  of 
all  nations  and  sects  one  kingdom  and  one  family  in  the 
fulness  of  time  ? 

Candidate  :  Yes. 

Minister  :  Dost  thou  believe  in  natural  inspiration, 
general  and  special  ?  Dost  thou  believe  in  providence, 
general  and  special  ? 

Candidate  :   Yes. 

Minister  :    Dost  thou  accept  and  revere  the  scriptures  ? 

Candidate  :  Yes,  so  far  as  they  are  records  of  the  wisdom 
and  devotion  and  piety  of  inspired  geniuses  and  of  the 
dealings  of  God's  special  providence  in  the  salvation  of 
nations,  of  which  records  onl\'  the  spirit  is  God's  but  the 
letter  man's. 

Minister  :  Dost  thou  accept  and  revere  the  world's 
prophets  and  saints  ? 

Candidate  :  Yes,  so  far  as  they  embody  and  reflect  the 
different  elements  of  Divine  Character,  and  set  forth  the 
higher  ideals  of  life  for  the  instruction  and  sanctification  of 
the  world.  I  ought  to  revere  and  love  and  follow  all  that  is 
divine  in  them,  and  try  to  assimilate  it  to  my  .soul,  making 
what  is  theirs  and  God's  mine. 

In  the  Town  Hall  address  on  "We  Apostles  of  the  New 
Dispensation",  three  distinct  principles  are  set  forth  as  the 
main    characteristics    of    the    New    Dispensation,      viz., — i  i) 
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Immediacy,  (2)  Syntheticity    and    Catholicity,    and  (3)    Sub- 
jectivity.    I  will  take  these  up  one  after  another. 

I.  Immediacy.  The  first  characteristic  is  Immediacy. 
On  the  negative  side  this  means  that  the  New  Dispensation 
does  not  recognize  any  mediator  between  God  and  man — no 
infallible  book,  no  infallible  church,  no  infallible  preceptor 
{Gum)  or  prophet  or  saviour.  On  the  positive  side  it  means 
the  possibility  of  God-vision,  of  communion,  and  of  direct 
inspiration. 

The   denial    of  human    infallibility     and    of  the    literal 
infallibility    of  scriptures   is  the   work  of  the  scientific    and 
critical  spirit  of  the  Age^which  is    its  destructive  side.    The 
immediate    consequence    of  such    denial  is    the    assertion  of 
individualistic  rationalism — the  unrestrained    and    unlimited 
rights    of  the    individual    reason.     The    New    Dispensation 
avoids  the  two  extremes  of  the  doctrine  of  verbal  infallibility 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assertion  of  unqualified    individua- 
lism   in    matters    of  religion    on   the    other.     It  gives    their 
proper    place    to    scriptures    and     churches,     and     religious 
jteachers  and  prophets.     It  believes  in  inspiration  as  a  fact  of 
flife,  and  in  divine  providence  as  a  reality.     In  the    history  of 
all    nations    there    have    been    born,    in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  time,  great  religious   geniuses  whose  souls    have 
been    touched  with    the  divine    light,    and  whose    utterances 
have  been  full  of  divine  inspiration.     These  are   the    world's 
;  prophets,    and    their    utterances    form    the  world's  scriptures. 
[The  individual,  if  he  desires  to  have  the   fullness    of  spiritual 
I  life    within   himself,  cannot  deny  or  cut  himself  off  from  this 
(Stream  of  light  and  life  that  has  been  flowing  down  from  the 
'heights    of  the    past.      He    must    approach    it   in    a  spirit  of 
reverence,   albeit  of  critical  reverence,  and  try  to  understand 
and  assimilate  it  not  only  in  the  light    of  the    reason   within 
himself,  but  in  the    light   of  the    reason    of  the    whole    com- 
munity   which    is   the   true    and    everlasting    Church  whose 
continuity    is    never   broken,    and    which    is    the    perpetual 
receptacle  of  the  inspiration  that  is    communicated    to    man. 
The  New  Dispensation   thus    believes    in    a    Church, — which 
has   all    the   characteristic  marks  of  the  church  as  conceived 
by  the  Church  of  Rome. — ^unity,  sanctity,  inspired   authority, 
catholicity — but  which  is  no  other  than  the  whole  communit)- 
itself  (the  SaniaJ  or  Sangha)  and  which,  with  the  progress  of 
the  unification  of  the  race,  will  mean  the  whole  of  humanity. 
It  believes  in  prophets  as  inspired  spiritual    geniuses,  and    it 
believes  in    scriptures   "so   far   as   they   are    records   of  the 
wisdom    and    devotion  and  piety  of  inspired  geniuses  and  of 
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the  dealings  of  God's  special  providence  in  the  salvation  of 
nations,  of  which  records  only  the  spirit  is  God's  but  the 
letter  man's." 

Immediacy  is  thus  not  the  assertion  of  individualism  in 
religion.  At  the  same  time  the  new  Dispensation  particular- 
ly emphasises  the  direct  touch  of  the  individual  soul  with 
the  divine.  It  is  a  message  of  harmony  to  the  world,  but 
primarily  and  above  all  it  is  a  gospel  of  salvation  to  the 
individual  sinner.  Its  claim  to  the  name  of  a  "Dispensation" 
rests  upon  this  very  fact  that  it  proclaims  once  more  the 
truth  of  this  intimate  relationship  between  God  and  man. 
The  preachers  of  this  Dispensation  have  borne  their  personal 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  that  inner  spiritual  experience  which 
the}'  have  described  as  "God-vision"  and  "hearing  God"  ; 
and  they  have  declared  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural, 
or  occult,  or  esoteric  about  this  experience,  but  it  is  an 
experience  that  is  open  to  every  earnest,  God-seeking  and 
God-loving  soul.  It  is  not  simply  an  intellectual  conviction, 
or  even  intellectual  realisation  ;  but  it  is  a  soul-experience, — 
intellect,  heart,  and  will  acting  together  ;  it  is  the  meeting 
between  God  seeking  man  and  man  seeking  God  ;  it  is 
Love  responding  to  Love.  This  experience  is  the  basis  of 
the  simplest  act  of  prayer,  as  well  as  of  the  deepest  commu- 
nion. It  is  progressive,  and  grows  fuller,  deeper  and  sweeter 
with  spiritual  culture.  The  full  realization  of  this  love  is  the 
attainment  of  the  Highest  in  man, — the  infinite  and  eternal 
Bliss.  This  is  the  simple  doctrine  of  Prayer,  and  of  Salvation 
taught  by  the  New  Dispensation. 

II.  Syntheticity  and  Catholicity  :  From  the  earliest 
times  India  has  been  S}'nthetic  and  catholic  in  her  spirit. 
She  has  not  lost  herself  in  the  many,  but  has  always  sought 
the  One  in  the  many.  And  to  her,  the  One  has  never  been 
an  exclusive  or  jealous  God,  a  leader  of  hosts,  a  tribal  or 
sectarian  deity, — but  the  Spirit,  the  Atman,  the  Soul  of  each 
and  all,  pervading  "all  forms  of  all  being." 

=?ii^vrw  f^vr#^  ct^titt^  Mi  ^f^-^^r  ii 

"That  by  means  of  which  the  one,  undivided,  eternal 
Spirit  is  realised  through  all  the  multiple  forms  of  being  is 
Spiritual  Wisdom." 

The  spirit  of  this  spiritual  wisdom  applied  to  the 
religious  developments  of  the  whole    world  is   just  the   spirit 
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of  the  New  Dispensation.  It  is  the  spirit  "which  recognizes 
in  all  prophets  and  saints  a  harmony,  in  all  scriptures  a 
unity  and  through  all  dispensations  a  continuity."  This 
doctrine  of  harmony,  however,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  without 
many  practical  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  philosophically  speaking,  we  have  the 
new  Science  of  Comparative  Religion  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  purely  modern  spirit  of  comparative  study.  The 
object  here  is  to  apply,  in  a  spirit  of  rigorous  scientific 
impartiality,  the  inductive  and  historical  method  to  the  study 
of  religions,  and  draw  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
essentials  and  processes  of  development  of  that  sociological 
phenomenon  called  religion.  This  study,  amongst  other 
results,  has  led,  in  the  hands  of  many  distinguished  Western 
theologians,  to  an  exposition  of  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  religious  faith  and  religious  systems  amongst  various 
nations.  The  great  world-religions  have  thus  been  placed 
side  by  side,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
their  mutual  relations,  to  trace  their  mutual  connections,  to 
place  them  under  appropriate  categories,  and  even,  where 
possible,  to  trace  a  continuous  course  of  evolution  running 
through  them.  When  these  attempts  are  thoroughly 
successful,  it  will  be  an  intellectual  and  scientific  vindication 
of  the  spiritual  faith  in  the  continuity  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  throughout  the  world. 


'fc.' 


In  the  next  place,  the  revolutionizing  phenomenon 
which  the  modern  age  has  to  face  is  the  close  contact  into 
which  the  world's  religious  Ideals  have  been  brought  with 
one  another  by  the  progress  of  the  unification  of  mankind. 
Nowhere  is  this  phenomenon  more  striking  than  in  India. 
The  ideals  of  Hinduis-m,  Buddhism,  Christianity  and  Islam 
making  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  man 
— a  momentous  contact,  or  it  may  be,  a  clash  of  might)- 
forces  that  had  so  long,  along  their  separate  lines,  dominated 
the  life  evolution  of  different  sections  of  mankind.  Will  it 
be  possible,  would  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  economy  of 
Providence,  to  keep  these  streams  of  forces  still  separate  in 
future  ?  Or,  must  there  be  an  intermingling,  a  mutual  assimi- 
lation, leading  on  to  the  evolution  of  new  ideals,  the  matured 
fruits  of  the  old  }  The  New  Dispensation  does  not  believe 
in  uniformity,  but  it  believes  in  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety. 
So  far  as  social  customs,  and  religious  ceremonials,  and 
methods  of  worship,  and  forms  of  church  organization  are 
concerned,  each  community  and  nationality  must  go  through 
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its  own  natural  course  of  evolution.  But  so  far  as  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  are  concerned,  the  world's  progress  is  towards  a 
common  culture  for  all  humanity,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
those  ideals  will  no  longer  be  Hindu  or  Christian,  Buddhist 
or  anything  else,  but  the  common  possession  of  all  ;  and  in 
this  sense  there  will  be  one  Universal  Church,  and  all 
mankind  will  worship  the  same  God   in  the  same  Temple. 

III.  Subjectivity  :  The  reference  to  ideals  brings  me  to 
the  last  distinguishing  mark  of  the  New  Dispensation — its 
subjectivity.  The  Hindu  mind  has  always  been  given  to 
idealism,  the  New  Dispensation  is  pre-eminently  idealistic. 
To  it,  the  world  we  live  in,  is  essentially  a  spiritual  world, — 
matter  itself  is  nothing  but  a  manifestation  of  spirit.  The 
whole  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of  life,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  development  of  our  spiritual  consciousness. 
When  the  spiritual  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  is  not 
opened,  the  whole  world  is  a  chaos.  As  the  power  of  spiritual 
apprehension  is  developed,  God  becomes  a  reality,  and  all 
the  personalities  and  phenomena  in  the  religious  evolution  of 
mankind  also  become  spiritual  realities.  The  significance  of 
this  spiritual  apprehension  has  specially  to  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  two  characteristic  teachings  of  the  New 
Dispensation  : 

(i)     The  Pilgrimage   to    Saints.     The  cardinal    principle 
involved  in  this  is  twofold  :   first,    to  take  life's    ideals    not  in 
the  abstract,  but  as  embodied  in  concrete  personalities  ;    and 
secondly,  to    look    upon  these    great    historical    personalities 
not  as    outward    figures    entombed  in    books,    but    as    living 
facts  of  our  spiritual  consciousness.     The  New    Dispensation 
never   takes    Nirvana   or    Bhakti,    or    Sonship,    as    abstract 
principles,  but  always  goes  to  Buddha,  or  Chaitanya,  or  Jesus 
to  learn  what  they    mean  ;    and  further,  Jesus   and    Buddha 
and  Chaitanya  are  not  merely  figures  of  history,    foreign  and 
extraneous  to  the  mind  studying  them,  but  they  are,   as  they 
must  be  to  every  idealist,  facts  within    the    mind  itself,    to  be 
understood,    appreciated,    and    assimilated    by     the     inward 
power  of  spiritual  apprehension  alone,  or  never  to  be    under- 
stood   at    all.     Spiritual    sympathy     is    the   only    means    of 
understanding  Character,  great  or  small,    whose    significance 
must  otherwise  be  completly  missed,  however   great  may   be 
the  scholarship   which  we   devote  to   our   study.     The    New 
Dispensation  aims  at  organizing  such  a    spiritual   pilgrimage 
to  all  the  saints  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  denomination  or 
nationality. 
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(2)  Significance  of  Sacraments. — The  New  Dispensation 
takes  up  into  itself  the  sacramental,  as  distinguished  from 
the  purely  carnal  and  secular,  view  of  the  functions  of  life.  It 
would  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
home,  between  Sunday  and  other  days  ;  it  would  look  upon 
the  most  necessary  and  ordinary  occupations  of  life  as 
indistinguishable  from  acts  of  worship.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  it  interprets  some  of  the  sacraments  specially 
sanctioned  by  the  great  world  religions,  such  as  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  the  Araii  and  the  Honi  ceremony.  It  does 
not  encourage  a  multiplication  of  ceremonials  itself  ;  but  it 
endeavours  to  enter  into  the  sptritual  significance  of  the 
ceremonials  sanctioned  by  all  religions.  Its  own  ideal  is  a 
life  of  simplicity,  spontaneity  and  naturalness  ;  consecrated 
in  all  i-ts  details  to  the  Eternal  Spirit  ;  looking  forward  to  no 
other  Heaven  than  a  loving  union  with,  and  an  eternal  life 
in  God. 


CHRISTIANITY  (Protestantism.) 

(1ST  Paper.) 
The  Christian  Faith — its  founder  and  his  Message 

BY 

Rev.  HERBERT  ANDERSON. 

Maharaja,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

ST  is  to  me  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this 
Convention  of  Religions,  and  I  desire  to  thank  its  pro- 
moters for  the  honor  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  present- 
ing to  this  great  gathering  the  claims  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  Faith.  I  speak  with  no  delegated  authority  and  in 
no  representative  capacity  but  as  a  humble  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Asiatic,  the  Jew,  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  mankind. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  but  to  me  a  remarkable  one,  that  this 
first  Convention  of  Religions  in  India  should  be  gathered 
on  the  three  great  days  of  the  Christian  year,  during  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  Christendom  commemo- 
rated the  Death,  Burial,  and  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  she 
loves. 

My  paper  is  entitled — the  Christian  Faith,  its  Founder 
and  His  Message,  and  without  further  introduction  I  will  ask 
your  patient  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  same. 

The  Christian  Faith  rests  on  a  notable  series  of  historic 
facts,  associating  itself  with  certain  events  which  occurred  at 
definite  dates  in  the  drama  of  human  History.  Historical 
in  its  origin,  it  claims  to  rest  on  divine  revelation,  having  as 
its  fundamental  postulate,  a  personal,  holy  and  self-revealing 
God  and  in  its  content  it  is  a  religion  of  redemption.  This 
gives  to  it  a  power  that  exalts  it  above  all  that  human 
nature  can  create  out  of  its  own  resources.  Indeed  it  claims 
to  be  able  to  impart  to  that  nature  a  new  life  and  to 
change  it  in  its  inmost  principles.  From  the  cold  clear  realm 
of  objective  fact    it    passes  mysteriously  to  the  warm  hidden 
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sphere  of  subjective  experience.  As  a  religion  of  redemption 
it  deals  with  the  existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the 
world,  the  darkest,  deepest,  and  most  difficult  problem  that 
can  occupy  human  thought.  It  regards  sin  as  the  free  act 
of  the  person  committing  it,  neither  normal  nor  necessary  to 
his  existence  and  which  absolutely  ought  not  to  be.  Despite 
his  sin,  it  regards  man  as  God's  offspring.  The  evidences  of 
the  divine  element  in  human  life  are  the  possession  of  attri- 
butes inherent  in  man's  highest  conception  of  God.  In  his 
capacity  for  love,  in  his  appreciation  of  goodness  and  beauty, 
in  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  his  eagerness  to  create,  in  his 
desire  for  dominion  and  in  his  passion  for  life,  he  gives  clear 
evidence  of  his  kinship  to  the  Deity  and  of  his  likeness  in  the 
deepest  part  of  his  being,  to  his  God.  But  the  divine  in  the 
human  was  not  realized.  The  sum  total  of  human  life  spells 
failure.  In  any  and  all  characteristics  of  the  divine  above 
referred  to,  something  has  come  in,  to  mar  the  beauty,  destroy 
the  power  and  make  human  life,  in  all  its  relationships, 
individual  and  social,  a  broken  ideal.  If  men  were  nought 
but  evoluted  beasts  then  humanity  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  progress.  But  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  man  lies  not 
in  what  he  is,  in  comparison  with  other  men,  but  in  what  he  is, 
compared  with  what  he  was  made  to  be.  His  divine  origin 
and  divine  possibilities  stamp  his  attainments  as  degraded. 
He  has  lost  his  Father's  image,  disgraced  his  father's  reputa- 
tion and  has  become  a  prodigal  child.  The  faith  of  Christ 
claims  to  be  God's  method  of  restoring  his  lost  divinity  to 
man.  It  is  a  revelation  of  duty  and  of  destiny.  It  proposes 
to  mankind  a  new  character,  and  declares  the  way  of  its 
achievement.  Its  spiritual  evangel  is  that,  salvation  is  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  the  remission  of  their  sins.  It  is  a 
religion  of  Hope.  Life's  trials  and  sorrows  are  the  disciplines 
of  God's  love.  Death  is  a  quiet  sleep  and  the  resurrection 
draws  near,  the  beatific  vision  of  God  and  eternal  glories. 

Glancing  at  its  historical  progress  and  principles  of  pro- 
pagation, the  faith  of  Christ  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the 
world  without  any  aid  from  the  secular  arm  and  without  the 
sword.  So  far  from  State  countenance,  it  triumphed  in  the 
early  centuries  in  spite  of  opposition,  persecution,  and  manifold 
apparent  defeats.  It  offered  no  worldly  attraction  and  gave 
no  worldly  indulgences.  "My  kingdom"  said  Jesus,  "is  not 
of  this  world".  It  nowhere  interfered  with  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  countries  into  which  it  penetrated,  nor  with  any 
social  customs  or  practices  which  were  not  in  themselves 
immoral    or    idolatrous.     It    has     guided    the     channels    of 
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human  life  by  the  enunciation  of  principles  of  wide  and  far- 
reaching  application,  adapting  itself  to  deal  with  the  most 
advanced  as  with  the  initial  stages  of  social  development, 
and  intellectual  elevation  and  it  must  ever  be  ascribed  to  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  most  of  the  important 
reforms  and  philanthrophies  prevailing  to  day,  throughout 
Christendom  have  proceeded  directly  from  its  teachings. 
Of  all  forces  that  seek  to  destroy  false  social  distinctions  it 
has  been  the  most  democratic,  proclaiming  that  God  is  never 
far  from  any  man  and  that  He  accepteth  not  the  person  of 
princes  neither  regardeth  the  rich  man  more  than  the  poor, 
being  ever  near  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  sincerity  and 
truth. 

Its  scriptures  are  the  Bible  the  most  translated  book 
of  the  world,  which  professes  to  contain  within  it,  a  revelation 
high  as  the  nature  of  God,  deep  as  the  needs  of  men, 
universal  as  the  wants  of  the  race,  sweeping  as  the  scale 
of  human  life,  rehearsing  the  sins,  fears,  the  doubts  and  hopes, 
the  aspirations  and  attainments  of  the  children  of  men,  and 
because  the  most  human,  the  most  divine  of  Books.  It  tells 
us  how  God's  revelation  of  his  purpose  was  gradual,  pro- 
gressive, manifold  and  worked  out  unrestingly  in  patient 
length  of  days,  having  for  its  centre  that  most  definite  reality 
in  all  human  history — Him  who  fills  all  time  and  "pours  upon 
our  fading  years  the  light  of  immortality". 

The  Christian  faith  is  not  therefore  a  religion  that  can 
be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  hidden  depths  of 
man's  nature.  It  is  not  a  philosophy  of  life — the  product 
of  devout  imagination — nor  is  it  a  scientific  or  ecclesiastical 
system.  It  even  refuses  to  be  regarded  as  one  theory  amono- 
the  rest,  but  in  the  person  of  its  founder  claims  to  be  The 
Truth,  at  once  the  synthesis  and  completion  of  all  vital 
elements  in  the  religious  thoughts  of  mankind  "I  am"  said 
Jesus,  "tlie  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

And  if  these  things  be  so — and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  state  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  a  way  acceptable  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
and  open  to  the  fullest  investigation,  the  clearest  and  most 
searching  criticism  of  those  who  do  not  claim  discipleship 
with  him  — we  pass  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the 
greatest  phenomenon  of  human  history — Jesus  Christ  the 
founder  of  the  Chritian  Faith. 

I  need  scarcely  retell  to  such  an  audience  as  this,  the 
story    which    the   four  evangelists    give    us    of    the     human 
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experiences  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  traged}'  of  truth — 
cradled  in  a  manger,  reared  in  a  village,  trained  in  a 
workshop,  three  short  years  of  ministration,  which  the 
historian  Lecky  tells  us, — "did  more  to  regenerate  and 
to  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers 
and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists" — numbered  with 
transgressors — a  solitary  sufferer,  dying  on  a  cross,  in  the 
darkness,  derided  by  men,  forsaken  by  God,  seen  after  death, 
a  scarred  and  mangled  victor  of  the  tomb — -he  passes  back 
to  the  hidden  glory,  commissioning  his  disciples  to  go  forth 
on  their  mission  to  mankind,  to  preach  the  evangel  of  God's 
love  in  a  redemption  completed  in  himself 

A  modern  writer  points  out  a  remarkable  characteristic 
of  this  Eastern  Prophet.  We  read  a  historic  evangel  about 
him  and  as  we  meet  him  on  the  cold  pages  of  history,  in 
some  wonderful  and  arresting  way,  we  find  our  own  moral 
being  interrogated,  the  hidden  secrets  of  our  thoughts, 
affections  and  wills  all  interviewed,  laid  bare  and  challenged. 
We  had  thought  intellectually  to  examine  Him— we  find 
He  is  spiritually  examining  us.  We  study  Jesus  and  find 
we  are  in  the  profoundest  way  spiritually  disturbed.  He 
challenges  attention  and  we  have  to  take  up  some  inward 
moral  attitude  of  heart  and  will  towards  Him.  Rejected, 
the  Christ  of  history  is  relegated  back  to  a  merel)'  historic 
externality  :  accepted,  the  Christ  of  history  becomes  a  fact 
of  religion — an  inward  experience  of  spiritual  benediction, 
a  union  that  can  be  expressed,  without  hyperbole,  in  the 
words    "I    live — yet    not   I — but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

I  presume  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  gathering  of 
men  among  whom  greater  differences  of  opinion  could 
exist  concerning  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Faith,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  this  hall  to-day.  In  imagination,  I  picture 
Him  coming  into  our  midst.  He  will  not  speak,  but  listen 
as  we  discuss  the  elements  of  His  character.  Did  anything 
differentiate  him  in  holiness  from  the  moral  leaders  of 
humanity  ?  Did  He  not  introduce  into  virtue  a  passion 
that  not  only  condemns  but  consumes  all  evil  ?  Has  not  the 
moral  ideal  for  you  and  for  me  been  raised  so  that  holiness  is 
no  longer  an  outward  garment  of  beauty  but  an  inward  refin- 
ing passion  of  the  soul  ?  Among  masters  of  the  soul,  has  a  life 
of  humility  ever  been  seen  as  it  was  seen  in  Him  ?  Truly 
He  had-  a  right  to  make  that  grace  the  portal  to  the  Faith 
he  founded.  "Verily,  I  say  into  you,  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  therein."    And  what  of  forgiveness  ?     See    him 
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there  hanging  on  the  accursed  tree.  In  agony  of  soul  he 
might  well  have  been  dumb.  But  no — those  lips  quivering 
with  pain  breathe  the  prayer  "Father  forgive  them — for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  Has  any  prayer  ever 
uttered  done  rriore  in  the  world  for  reconciliation  and  peace 
among  men  ?  And  was  He  not  incarnate  love.  How  he 
yearned  and  prayed  and  laboured  and  died  for  men  !  He 
made  love  the  first  and  supreme  law  of  human  life.  His 
love  was  wonderful — is  wonderful  to-day.  Others  have  caught 
faint  glimpses  of  a  love  that  can  regenerate  the  human  soul. 
Christ  lived  it  and  so  enlarged,  intensified  and  exalted  it. 

To  what  does  this  lead  us  ?  Is  it  not  to  this  that,  if 
the  greatness  of  a  man  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  his  own  personal  character  Jesus  is  supreme 
among  men.  To  this  point  many  of  you  would  accompany 
me.     Now  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

This  same  Jesus  made  stupendous  claims.  Never 
betraying  a  sense  of  moral  imperfection  or  of  moral  need, 
He  proclaimed  Himself  the  Sufficer  of  the  needs  of  all 
others  saying  "come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laded,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Conscious  himself  of  being 
for  the  mankind  an  ideal  example  of  character  He  claims  to  be 
the  power  that  inspires  men  to  its  achievement  by  indwelling. 
So  that  when  a  man  accepts  Christ  he  finds  in  Him  a  life 
and  power  that  are  of  God  himself  This  is  Eternal  life,  to 
know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent.  Men  find  God 
not  beyond  Christ  but  in  Him.  Still  more  startling,  He 
claims  to  hold  a  relationship  to  his  disciples  which  means 
that  for  them  He  is  that  which  only  God  Himself  can  be. 
He  forgives  sin,  conscience  reserves  no  rights  before  Him. 
Hearts  and  wills  are  His.  He  claims  lordship  over  the 
prerogatives  of  personal  life  and  announces  himself  as  the 
judge  of  the  world — the  arbiter  of  the  everlasting  destinies 
of  mankind,  making  that  ultimate  destiny  depend  upon 
personal  relationship  to  Himself  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
character  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Truth,  we  judge 
His  claims  and  neither  intellectual  sincerity  nor  moral 
candour  permit  us  to  rest  in  a  conception  of  Him  as  "^one 
of  the  prophets,  a  god-filled  man  in  whom  the  divine 
wonderfully  dwelt.  B)'  facts  and  claims  we  are  compelled 
to  press  up  to  a  higher  conception.  That,  as  the  poet  Brown- 
ing wrote  : — 

"The  immensely  yearned  for,  once  befell" 
"God  once  assumed  on  Earth  a  human  shape.'' 

19 
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To  me  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  neither  an 
intellectual  nor  a  moral  difficulty.  My  imagination  is  not 
staggered  at  the  thought  that  the  Deity  so  exists  as  to  be 
able  to  find  a  home  in  a  human  life.  As  one  has  said  as 
truly  as  there  is  an  immanent  presence  of  God  in  nature 
while  also  there  is  a  transcendent  existence  of  God  beyond 
nature  so  there  is  an  immanent  presence  of  God  in  Christ 
while  there  is  also  a  transcendent  existence  of  God  beyond 
Christ.  Modern  psychology  as  making  us  familiar  with 
different  strata  of  consciousness  is  our  own  complex  perso- 
nality, the  sublimial  self  being  greater  and  deeper  than  the 
self  expressed  in  thought  and  action.  So  that  when  I  read 
"the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us"  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  Word  that  was  in  the  begining,  that 
was  with  God,  that  was  God  and  here,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Faith  I  hold — I  am  driven  to  what 
to  you  may  seem  the  incredible,  but  to  me  is  the  wholly 
inevitable,  conclusion — that  I  must  bow  in  adoration  at  His 
nail -pierced  feet  and  say  "My  Lord  and  my  God". 

In  conclusion  let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  Message 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  mankind. 

It  was  a  message  of  Redemption,  the  redemption  of 
humanity  by  Himself,  but  in  order  to  make  it  plain  much 
had  to  be  told  of  God,  the  soul  and  sin. 

What   had    He   to  say    about  God  ?     For   after  all    the 

character    of   God    is    the    deepest    of  all    questions  of  faith. 

fjesus  accepted  the  teaching    of   the  Jewish  Faith  in  its   view 

|of   a    personal    and  hol\'  God,  the  author  of  the  universe,  the 

creator  of  the  world  its  moral  legislator, 

"Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

jHe  added  thereto  the  teaching  of  God's  fatherhood.  As 
jmadeby  God  and  standing  in  the  relation  to  Him  of  offspring 
'there  is  essential  kinship  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
divine,  but  the  claim  to  be  sons  of  God  can  only  belong  to 
those  who  have  been  subjects  of  spiritual  renewal  and  who 
bear  in  some  measure  the  moral  and  spiritual  likeness  of  the 
Father.  True  sons  are  they  who  come  back  to  the  Father's 
Home.  But  further  in  a  deeper  examination  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  regarding  God  there  is  an  answer  to  the  views 
found  in  various  realms  of  religious  thought.  He  is  the  all 
in    all  -the    divine  immanence    lying    behind  all  pantheistic 
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conceptions.  He  is  over  all — the  divine  transcendence  insist- 
ed upon  in  theistic  thought.  He  is  social  as  well  as  solitary 
the  gleam  of  truth  in  polytheistic  as  well  as  modern  theistic 
teaching,  and  in  the  latest  form  of  age — long  idolatry, 
the  worship  of  humanit}',  one  only  beholds  the  craving  of  the 
heart  for  the  human  in  God  answered  in  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Had  there 
been  time  I  should  go  on  to  show  that  the  redemption 
of  Humanity,  has.  according  to  the  message  of  Christ  him- 
self been  accomplished  in  and  through  His  incarnation,  His 
life  on  earth,  his  death  in  Calvary,  wherein,  as  one  of  his  early 
disciples  wrote,  'the  author  of  Eternal  Salvation  offered  up 
himself  as  one  sacrifice  of  sins  for  ever."  Also  in  the  power  of 
his  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  finally  by  the  witness  of 
his  Church  to  the  present  age,  which  has  been  commissioned 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  which  shall  not  cease  till  the  consum- 
mation of  the  age  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  In 
Christ's  message  to  mankind  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  one 
God  is  the  consummation  and  the  only  perfect  protection  of  a 
theistic  faith,  discovered  to  man  in  facts  of  God's  full  revela- 
tion. The  element  of  self-distinctions  is  not  an  intellectual 
contradiction.  All  who  admit  that  God  is  love  must  also  admit 
that  social  nature  is  of  the  very  essence,  of  the  divine  being. 
The  communication  of  his  life — the  reciprocation  of  his  affec- 
tions must  date  from  beyond  all  time — belongs  to  his  eternal 
being.  If  the  Father  was  so  from  all  time.  He  was  so  as 
father — and  love  was  actual  as  well  as  potential  within  the 
God-head.  He  is  lover,  beloved  and  love.  I  frankly  admit  that 
finite  analogies  to  express  the  infinite  reality  of  God  are  and 
must  ever  be  imperfect  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  sweet  as 
it  is  true  "when  }e  pray  say  'our  Father'.'" 

Christ's  evangel  of  forgiveness  is  further  based  upon  the 
fact  of  human  sin — a  revolt,  as  he  taught,  of  the  human  will 
against  the  divine  will — so  great  and  awful  that  it  cuts  the 
soul  off  from  its  true  life  and  blessedness  in  union  with  God, 
and  has  brought  disorder  into  all  creation.  So  high  was  his 
destiny  and  so  awful  his  fall  that  his  salvation  become  alone 
possible  in  a  gracious  purpose  of  God  who  sent  His  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 

The  redemption  of  the  human  race  was  accomplished 
b)'  His  incarnation — whereb}-  of  His  own  free  will  and  gra- 
cious condescension  "the  word  become  flesh  and  dwell  among 
men,  entering  into  ail  the  limitations  that  resulted    from    the 
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ruin  caused  by  sin,  and  men  beholding  him"  beheld  His  glory 
— the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  It  was  accomplished  by  His  human  life  on  earth 
during  and  through  which  he  lived  out  the  Divine  in  man  and 
shewed  for  ever  the  high  potentialities  of  a  redeemed  human 
character.  "I  am  come"  said  He  "that  men  may  have  life  and 
may  have  it  abundantly".  This  redemption  was  accomplish- 
ed by  his  death  in  Calvary  which  judged  in  the  clear  light 
of  his  own  sayings  and  the  teachings  of  his  apostles  was  a 
vicarious  death.  The  author  of  eternal  salvation  offered  in 
Himself,  as  one  sacrifice  of  sins  for  ever.  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd — said  Jesus.  "The  good  shepherd  layeth  down  His 
life  for  the  sheep."  Amid  all  the  difficulties  intellectual  and 
moral  that  some  men  have  felt  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  of  the  Saviour  for  the  Sins  of  the  world,  this 
fact  stands  out  and  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Christian 
Church  all  down  the  ages  has  consistently  held  that  Christ  in 
his  death  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  of 
of  the  race,  and  that  church  has  never  ceased,  like  the  pro- 
phet of  the  desert,  to  proclaim  "Behold  the  lamb  of  God  that 
take  away  the  Sin  of  the  world."  Again,  redemption  was 
accomplished  by  the  triumph  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead  in  which  he  becomes  to  his  disciples  not  a  dead  memory, 
but  a  living  spirit.  Behind  this  stupendous  fact  lies  the 
belief  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  at  death,  does  not 
involve  the  breaking  up  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  and 
a  clear  perception  that  individual  human  life  cannot 
be  conceived  apart  from  a  body.  Hence  if  life  is  to 
restored — the  body  must  be  restored  also.  The  resurrection 
of  Christ  thus  became  a  message  to  humanity  of  a  place  of 
existence  after  death — not  a  renewal  of  the  present  life  under 
its  present  conditions  but  a  new  and  more  glorious  one,  the 
last  stage  in  that  wonderful  progress  of  the  soul  towards  union 
with  God.  The  Resurrection  was  however  more  than  this.  It 
was  the  seal  of  Divine  acceptance  upon  the  teaching,  the 
life  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.  It  justified  his  claim  to 
be  the  son  of  God  and  has  never  ceased  to  fill  any  house  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  where  He  is  believed  in  and  loved, 
with  the  consoling  presence  of  Him  who  said  "I  am  the  Res- 
urrection and  the  Life." 

Redemption  was  accomplished  by  His  glorious  ascension. 
Hearken  to  this  triumphant  prayer  of  St.  Paul,  Christ's 
greatest  disciple,  "I  pray  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory  may  give  unto  you  a  spirit  of 
Wisdom  and  Revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,    having 
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the  eyes  of  your  heart  enlightened,  that  Ye  may  know  what 
is  the  hope  of  your  calling,  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
His  inheritance  in  the  Saints,  and  what  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  His  power  to  usward,  according  to  that  working 
of  the  strength  of  His  might  which  He  wrought  in  Christ  when 
He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  made  Him  to  sit  at  his 
right-hand  in  the  heavens,  far  above  all  rule  and  authority, 
and  power  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world — but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come." 

And  finally  the  redemption  of  Humanity  is  being  accom- 
plished in  and  through  His  witness  on  Earth — the  church — 
founded  by  them,  endued  at  its  commencement  with  power 
from  on  high  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  commission- 
ed to  carry  on  a  compaign  that  shall  not  cease  till  humanity 
acknowledges  redemption  in  Him.  "Go  Ye  therefore  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded 
you  and  he  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

The  religion  of  Christ  proclaims  therefore  a  redemption 
adequate  to  the  sin  and  need  of  Humanity — but  it  does  so 
by  dealing  with  the  individual  sinner.  If  Christianity  is  a 
sinner's  only  religion,  what,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  a 
Christian  ?  A  definition  exhaustive  of  the  profoundest 
Christianity  and  admissive  of  the  simplest  is  that  a  Christian 
is  a  man  whose  mental  and  moral  attitude  to  Christ  is  one 
of  spiritual  response.  In  all  the  varied  circumstances  of 
experience,  within  and  without  himself  there  must  be  a 
mutual  speaking  and  hearing  between  the  saviour  and  the 
soul.  Religion  to  a  Christian  is  a  touch,  an  intercourse, 
a  call,  a  duty,  a  fight  and  a  victory,  "To  me  to  live  is 
Christ"  is  the  devout  soul's  daily  motto.  The  great  question 
of  the  Christian  Faith  comes  therefore  to  be  a  very  practical 
and  very  personal  one  and  addresses  itself  to  all  who  are  at 
this  moment  listening  to  my  voice  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?"  How  important  is  the  answer.  For  God  now 
commandeth  men  that  they  should  all  everywhere  repent, 
inasmuch  as  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus  whom 
He  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all 
men  in  that  He  hath  raised  them  from  the  dead.  Men  and 
Brethren.  You  need  Christ  for  your  own  sakes  if  you  arc 
going    to    live    rightly    and    die    restfully — you  need  him  for 
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the    sake    of  others    if   in  any  deep  and  real  way  you  would 
serve  them. 

It  is  thirty  years  ago  that  from  this  platform  in   this   ver)^ 

hall    the    great    Keshab    Chandra  Sen  uttered  words  that  are 

*ihe  profoundest  conviction  of   my  own  heart  "none  but  Jesus, 

none    but    Jesus,    none    but  Jesus  ever  deserved  this  precious 

diadem — India — and  Jesus  shall  have  it." 


CHRISTIANITY     (2nd.  Paper). 
Roman  Catholicism. 

BY 

Rev.  JOHN  A.  FRANCIS,  (N.  N.  GHOSE  ) 

A  short  summary  of  the  thesis  received  from  the 
Convention  Committee. 

The  light  of  Christianity  awakened  in  the  early  centuries 
a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  created  a  thirst  for  true  religion  all 
over  the  world  with  the  result  that  a  taste  for  Christian  philo- 
sophy and  theology  has  been  cultivated  and  the  Bible  is  now 
read  by  most  of    the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Built  as  it  is  on  the  solid  foundation  of  faith  in  God 
and  love  for  all  men,  as  personified  in  Jesus  Christ, 
Christianity  teaches  universal  love  and  purity  in  men  and 
gives  a  stimulus  to  every  noble  effort  for  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  Christianity 
is  a  natural  or  a  revealed  religion.  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
a  religion  revealed  by  God  in  the  Man  Christ. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important  point  at  issue  between 
Christians  and  non-Chri.stians.  The  point  is,  whether  Chris- 
tianity is  fit  to  be  an  universal  religion  and  whether  it  can 
unite  the  whole  human  race  in  one  common  bond. 

Christianity  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  an  universal 
religion.      It  is  a  catholic  religion. 

I      The  grandeur  of  Christianity  is    in    its    simplicity.     It  is 
Iwithin  the  reach  of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  alike. 
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Christ  founded  His  religion  on  love.  God  is  love.  Accord- 
I  ing  to  the  Christians,  God  seeks  man,  lives  human  life,  shares 
I  human  troubles,  ministers  to  the  sick  and  raises  the  dead. 

Thus  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the 
Incarnation  of  God.  God  revealed  Himself  in  man.  The 
Man-Christ  is  believed  by  all  Christians  to  be  the  best 
revelation  of  God  in  man. 

Christian  philosophy  does  not  separate  God  entirely  from 
man  by  teaching  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between 
the  two,  by  which  God  can  be  mediated.  The  central  figure 
of  Christianity  is  Christ,  who  is  called  "Eniinanner  or  God 
with  us.  He  is  as  far  removed  from  the  stern  and  despotic 
God  of  monotheism,  as  from  the  finite  imperfect  gods  of  poly 
theism.  We  see  God  in  the  Man-Christ,  full  of  sympathy  for 
us,  and  also  in  nature,  providence  and  history, — "above  all" 
and  "through  all." 

Another  prominent  feature  of  Christianity  is  "self-realiza- 
tion" as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  "self-assertion." 
|Christianity  teaches  that  if  a  man  chooses  "self-realization" 
ihe  lives,  but  if  he  chooses  "self-assertion"  he  dies.  The  path 
to  self-realization  lies  through  self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice. 
No  man,  who  is  self-centred,  can  ever  realize  himself  Self- 
assertion,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  self-indulgence  and 
selfishness  and  ends  in  spiritual  death.  The  one  path  leads 
through  seeming  death,  to  the  onl}'  real  life,  and  the  other 
leads  through  seeming  life,  and  to  the  only  real  death. 

Christianity  is  complete  both  on  its  spiritual  side  and  on 
its  material  side — full,  both  with  regard  to  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  both  with  regard  to  God  and  nature.  Bold, 
devout  and  patient,  it  is  capable  at  once  of  the  loftiest 
thoughts  and  the  most  heroic  actions.  It  combines  the 
most  ascetic  self-denial  with  the  most  noble  self-realization. 

Christianity  is  an  elastic  religion,  coming,  as  it  does, 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  Being  not  a  system  but  a  life, 
not  a  creed  or  form  but  a  spirit,  it  is  capable  of  meeting 
all  the  wants  of  an  advancing  civilization  by  new  develop- 
ments and  adaptations. 

The  Catholic  Church  insists  upon  faith,  good  works  and 
[confession  as  necessary   for   salvation,  while   other    Churches 
hold  that  faith  only  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  faith  mentioned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures — the  one  makes  a  man  believe  and  act  with 
humility  while  the  other  makes  the  devils  believe  and  tremble. 
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St.  James  has  beautifully  described  faith  by  good  work  : 
"Works,  though  there  are  many  and  artificial  (that  is,  without 
faith),  yet  works  are  as  surely  the  fruit  of  faith,  as  apples 
are  of  the  apple-tree.  Works  without  faith  would  be  worth- 
less. Thus  it  is  that  the  wheat  and  tares  grow  together.  We 
only  see  the  works,  but  the  Omnipresent  reads  the  motives 
which  instigate  the  doers,  and  He  distinguishes  between  the 
fruits  of  faith  and  the  artificial  or  tare." 

Confession  is  ignored  in  other  Churches.  It  is  said  that 
confession  to  a  man  is  an  abomination  in  the  eye  of  God. 

In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  all  confessions  in  the 
Catholic  Church  begin  with  the  following  words  :  "I  confess 
to  Almighty  God,  to  the  Blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  to  blessed 
Michail  the  Archangel,  to  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  to  the 
holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all  the  Saints,  that  I 
have  sinned  &c." 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said  to  His  chosen  Apostles  "Whosesoever  sins  you 
remit  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  )'-ou 
retain  they  are  retained." 

The  Catholic  Church  enjoins  us  to  work  out  our  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Are  we  not  conjured  to  take  heed 
lest,  thinking  that  we  stand,  we  should  fall  ?  Does  not  our 
Blessed  Lord  say  "He  that  would  be  my  disciple  must  take 
up  his  cross  daih'  and  follow  me"  ?  Are  we  not  asked  to 
deny  ourselves  and  to  crucify  our  carnal  nature  ?  Do  not 
Jthese  refer  to  works  ?  Work  without  faith  is  u.seless,  we  all 
^dmit  ;  so  is  also  faith  without  work. 

We  are  told  that  every  man's  work  shall  follow  him,  that 
b\'  his  deeds  done  in  the  body  shall  the  judgment  be  given, 
that  ever\'  man's  deeds  shall  be  tried  in  the  fire,  and  those 
without  faith  shall  be  consumed  as  dross.  Our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  pregnant  with  exhortations  for  good  works. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  and  yet  more  plain  than  these  words 
of  our  Lord  :  "I  was  hungr)'  and  you  gave  me  to  eat  ; 
I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger  and 
you  took  me  in  ;  I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick 
and  you  visited  me  ;   I  was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me"  ? 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  abound  in  evidence  regarding  the 
necessity  of  good  works  as  being  the  natural  result  of  divine 
faith.  Without  them,  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  can 
never  be  gained. 
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(Pentecostal  League.) 

BY  SAMUEL  A.  CHISHOLM. 

We  believe  in  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  and  accept 
it  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  and  recognize  the  Hol}^ 
Spirit,  to  be  its  Author  and  Interpreter.  He  used  to 
voice  His  thoughts,  purposes,  plans  and  doings  concerning 
Himself  and  man,  through  its  sacred  pages  by  putting  them 
in  the  mouths  of  men  at  different  times,  in  different  places, 
and  of  different  nationalities. 

We  believe  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Unity  of  God. 

Just  as  man  may  be  analysed  into  Spirit,  Soul  and  Body, 
and  yet  is  one  man,  so  God  is  one  God,  and  yet  the  Trinity,^ — 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (Holy  Spirit). 

When  God  was  about  to  create  man.  He  did  not  say, 
"Let  me  make  man  in  my  image  and  after  mv  likeness,"  but  He 
did  say,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  after  t^wr  likeness."' 
The  Trinity,  therefore  is  implied  b}'  the  use  of  the  plural 
number,  and  Jesus  Christ  when  on  Earth,  as  recorded  by  St. 
John,  said,  "If  a  man  loves  me  (obevs  me)  he  will  keep  my 
words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  (the  Trini:ty. 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him^'. — and 
"He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send  (the  Holy  Spirit), 
receiveth  Me  (the  son  of  God),  and  he  that  receiveth  Me 
receiveth  Him  (the  Father)  that  sent  Me". 

We  believe  in  that  great  personal  foe  of  God  and  Man 
called  the  Devil  or  Satan.  Satan's  works  are  threefold  as 
touching  man,  viz.,  sin  in  the  heart,  sickness  in  the  body,  and 
death  in  the  soul  (loss  of  true  spiritual  life)  and  the  Son 
of  God  was  sent  down  that  He  might  set  at  naught  the  works 
of  the  devil.  That  this  is  so,  is  made  good  to  the  man  who 
believes  in  and  acts  upon  it  and  receives  by  faith  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  confers  upon  the  obedient  soul  the  benefits 
procured  for  him  by  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Agreement  or  atonement  originally  existed  between  God 
and  man,  but  the  latter  broke  it,  in  allowing  sin  to  enter  him, 
by  wilfully  hearkening  to  Satan  rather  than  to  God.  So 
the  sinful  man  could  not  have  fellowship  with  the  Holy  God, 
an)-  more  than  darkness    could  agree    with    light.      However, 
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though  the  Holy  God,  could  not,  and  never  will  tolerate  sin, 
insomuch,  that  He  banished  sinful  man  from  His  Presence, 
yet,  God  still  loved  man  himself,  while  hating  man's  sin. 
So,  God,  the  Father,  planned  the  atonement,  the  means  by 
which  any  man  who  chose,  could  be  brought  into  union  with 
Himself  again,  but  on  a  better  footing  than  that  which  ori- 
ginally existed.  To  do  it,  however,  man's  sin  must  be  taken 
into  account  and  destroyed.  The  need  of  this  he  taught  those 
who  were  willing  to  learn  and  based  His  teaching  on  the  fact, 
that  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  was  no  remission  of 
sin  and  illustrated  it  in  various  ways,  especiall}'  through  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  when  the  Fire,  consumed  them,  as  the}- 
were  tied  to  the  altar.  But  finding  that  these  sacrifices 
were  insufficient  to  meet  man's  highest  need  (though  they 
served  to  illustrate  to  man,  the  purpose  of  the  atonement), 
the  Father  closed  that  period  of  types  and  illustrations  which 
served  as  shadows  or  pictures  of  Heavenly  Realities.  Then 
the  Father  in  His  love  for  Humanity  and  hatred  of  sin,  sent 
His  son,  who  willingly  came  to  carry  out,  the  atonement,  the 
Father  had  planned,  thought  and  illustrated.  So  the  Father 
in  the  person  of  Jesus,  His  Son,  took  our  human  nature 
upon  Himself  and  lived,  suffered,  died  and  rose  again  as  the 
son  of  God  and  as  the  Son  of  man  and  breathed  the  earnest  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  His  disciples  on  the  resurrection  evening, 
and  some  days  later  ascended  to  Glory,  after  having  carried 
out  the  atonement  His  Father  had  planned  and  then  received 
from  Him  in  Heaven  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  He  poured 
forth  upon  those,  who  were  willing  to  have  the  atonement, 
applied  in  their  cases.  So  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  to-da)' 
to  apply  in  our  cases,  if  we  are  so  willing  and  obedient,  the 
atonement  which  the  Father  had  planned,  and  the  son  carried 
out.     So  we  see — 

the  Yzxh&x planned  \S\t.  atonement, 

The  Son,  carried  it  out — 
and  The  Holy  Spirit  applies  it., 

When  we  receive  Him. 

This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  He  is  re- 
ceived by  faith  and  not  by  feeling  necessarily.  True  faith  is 
based  on  fact  and  all  of  us  are  given  a  measure  of  faith.  When 
I  write  an  important  letter  and  register  it  at  the  post  office, 
I  know  it  will  reach  its  destination.  I  trust  the  government 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  letter, 
since  I    have    fulfilled    their    conditions  and   got  the    receipt. 
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That    is    practical    faith  :  and    in    the    spiritual    realm,    God 
would  not  have  us  hazy,  lazy,  or  un business-like. 

Jesus,  when  on  Earth,  told  people  who  were  parents  that 
they  would  not  give  their  children  a  stone  for  bread,  a 
serpent  for  fish,  or  a  scorpion  for  an  egg.  and  if  they,  being 
evil  to  begin  with,  knew  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  their 
children,  "how  much  more  shall  the  Heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  spirit  to  theni  that  ask  Him". 

"This,  an  eminent  Divine  said  truly,  is  the  magna  charta 
of  this  wonderful  Prayer  Movement,  called  the  Pentecostal 
League",  which  is  interdenominational  and  international. 
So  we  pra}'  daih-  that  all  believers  may  be  filled  with  the 
Hoh'  Spirit,  that  sinners  may  be  saved  and  pray  as  well  for 
the  spread  oi  scriptural  \io\\x\&?.s,  and  righteousness  throughout 
the  whole  world. 

We  do  not  say  we  are  more  righteous  or  better  than  other 
people,  for  we  know  we  have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God  but  simpl}-  pray  for  others  as  well  as  for  our 
seh-es  and  so  man}-  of  us  have  learned  to  turn  to  Jesus  only 
as  our  saviour  and  have  prayed  for  and  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  His  salvation  good  to  us,  and  we  know  He 
has  made  it  good.  This  is,  what  the  Bible  calls  the  'Xew 
Birth.'  It  is  then,  and  then  only  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to 
see  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  realm  of  Righteousness, 
Peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  freed  instantaneously 
from  the  habits  of  sin  that  bound  us  in  the  past,  our  New  Life 
truly  begins  and  is  as  blessedly  loved  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  is  recognised  and  relied  upon  and  obeyed. 

Then  there  comes  a  crisis  when  the    Holy    .Spirit    shows 

the  obedient  Soul,  that    though    He  dwels    within.    He  does 

not    reign,  because  there  is  still    the  disposition    towards  sin 

within,  which  must  be  displaced   by  the  disposition   towards 
Holiness  before  He  can  reign. 

This  is  done  however,  by  the  Lord,  who  gives  the  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Fire,  when  we  utterly  disclaim  for 
good,  all  right  to  ourselves  and  yield  ourselves  wholly  to 
Him,  Then  He  preserves  our  spirit,  Soul,  and  body,  wholly 
sanctified,  until  He  comes  to  take  us  to  Himself  Thus  are 
we  brought  into  a  better  relationship  with  God,  than  what 
existed  before  the  original  Fall  of  man.  For,  having  known 
of  the  bitterness  of   Satan's    tyranny  and    the    slavery  of  sin 
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and  the  exile  from  the  Fathers'  holy  presence,  the  restora- 
tion of  man  to  the  likeness  of  the  Trinity  again,  brought 
about  by  the  atonement,  vouchsafes  to  man  and  ushers  in  a 
state  of  blessedness  obviously  more  glorious  than  what  it 
had  been  if  there  were  no  fall  and  consequently  no  atone- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Atonement  means  at-one-nient. 
Before  the  Fall  it  was  God  with  man,  now  it  may  be  God  in 
man. 

God  says  in  the  Old  Testament — ''How  can  two  walk 
together  unless  they  be  agreed"  and  agreement  by  man  must 
be  accepted  on  God's  terms,  and  not  on  man's.  Since  God  is 
our  Creator  and  we  are  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  Potter, 
how  can  we  know  what  is  best  for  us  ?  So  the  only  way  to  find 
true  and  lasting  happiness  for  ourselves  is  to  give  Him  thq 
fullest  obedience  and  reliance  He  desires,  by  accepting  what 
He  chooses  for  us.  He  has  created  and  redeemed  us,  and 
has  a  right  on  us,  and  has  our  highest  and  best  interests  in 
view.  When  man  is  thus  united  (the  word  religion  means, 
to  bind  or  unite)  with  God  through  the  atonement  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him,  he  recognizes  the  fact, 
that  he  is  no  longer  his  own,  no  more  a  separate  entity.  He 
feels,  that  he  has  been  bought  with  a  price  and  that  for  a 
purpose — vis.,  that  God  ma}'  be  glorified  in  his  body  and  spirit 
which  now  belong  to  God  and  that  his  blessed  heart  may  be 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  within  which  true  and 
acceptable  worship  shall  continualh'  arise  through  Jesus 
Christ.  The  result  is  that  we  are  linked  with  God,  in  His 
working  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  in  this  world.  We 
do  not  judge  them  since  our  master  came,  not  to  condemn 
the  Avorld,  but  to  save  those  who  would  accept  His  Salvation. 
These  works  are,  however,  not  done  to  procure  favour  for  our- 
.selves  with  God,  (since  that  has  already  been  procured  for  us,  by 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ,  but  are  the  outcome  of  the  Love  of  God, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  bestows  in  our  hearts,  by  virtue  of  the 
atonement,  so  that  love  not  only  finds  expression  in  worship, 
praise  and  prayer,  but  also  in  deeds  and  works  of  gratitude 
to  God,  done  for  the  common  good  of  all  our  fellowmen, 
whom  He  loves,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  God  manifests, 
or  expres.ses  Him.self  Mrwv^// us  when  we  are  XhMsfree.  He 
can  and  does  work  in  and  through  us,  at  His  good 
pleasure,  keeping  us  in  union  with  Himself,  so  that  we  can 
walk  in  agreement  with  him.  Jesus  in  glory,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  recorded  by  St.  John  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,    says   ''They  shall    walk    with    me    in    luhite,    for 
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they  are  v\'(3rthy".  That  means  righteousness,  not  only  im- 
puted but  also  imparted.  Because  not  only  do  the\^  partake 
of  Divine  Life  in  the  New  Birth  through  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also  of  the  Divine  Nature  through  the 
Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Fire  ;  and  holiness  is 
character,  and  character  is  God-given.  This  is  what  is 
meant  b\'  man  being  made  z^hite  or  pure  in  the  blood  or 
life  of  the  Lamb,  Jesus  Christ, —  clothed  as  he  is  with  His 
Spirit  and  glory — and  who  is  also  reconciled  by  His  death 
which  took  place  some  20CX3  )-ears  ago  at  the  place  called 
near  Jerusalem — the  centre  of  the  Religious  world  of  that 
Calvary,  time. 

This  death  is  a  historical  fact,  which  cannot  alter  our 
lives,  unless,  we  accept  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  idetitification 
with  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Word  of  God  says — 'One  died  for  all' — 

That  is,  the  innocent  for  the  guilt}-,    and  if  we    stop    there, 

it  is  substitution  mereh'  and  not  identification,  but  He    goes  on 

to  say — 'Therefore  all  died'. 

That  means  not  onl}"  Jesus  for  us  and  with  us  but  we 
died  with  Him.  So  everyone  in  the  eye  of  God  was-  hung 
upon  the  cross  with  Jesus  Christ  2000  years  ago.  He  not  only 
died  as  God  for  man,  but  as  God  with  men  and  as  Man.  He 
died  not  onl\-  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  as  the  Son  of  man, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whose  agency  He  was  born 
unto  the  world. 

So,  if  we  recognise  the  fact,  that  we  ha\'e  died  with 
Him,  since  He  has  already  identified  Himself  with  us,  we 
may  say  with  St.  Paul,  "He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from 
Sin — Sin  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him."  But  we  must  not 
stop  there,  for  Jesus  as  the  firstborn  among  many  bretheren 
rose  again,  not  only  for  us,  but  also  with  us,  as  the  son  of  man 
as  well  as  the  son  of  God,  and  the  Father  in  Heaven  raised  up 
the  dead  body  of  His  Son,  b)'  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  we  must 
receive  if  we  are  to  have  Divine  assurance  as  to  the  realit\-  of 
these  things  being  wrought  out    in    our   personal   experience. 

Of  course  we  must  co-operate  with  Him  and  our  faith 
must  be  based  on  Divine  facts,  as  revealed  in  His  written  word, 
inspired  in  us,  by  the  Hoi}-  Spirit,  that  He  may  bear  witness 
with  our  Spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God — through  the 
identification  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  thatju.st  as  Christ 
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was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  shall  we  also  have  power  to  walk  in  the  new  life  after  death. 
'We  should  no  longer  live  unto  ourselves  but  unto  Him 
who  died  and  rose  again'.  This  will  prove  to  us  as  nothing 
else  can,  that  Jesus  is  both  Divine  and  Human,  because  we  are 
linked  with  Him.  through  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Heaven  and 
because  His  name  is /es/is — for  He  has  sa^"ed  us /rom  our  sins, 
not  in  our  sins.  And  as  we  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit — 
illumined  by  the  word  of  God.  we  know  His  name  to  be 
Inimanuel  also,  which  means,  God  with  us,  and  so  it  is  in  this 
way  that  this  scriptural  Identification  with  the  Lord  in  his 
Death  and  Resurrection,  works  out  in  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Birth,  fjust  touched  on  above)  and  becomes  a  living  fact  in 
our  ordinary  daily  lives,  by  His  Extraordinar\"  grace. 

Then  the  Hol\-  Spirit  who  leads  us  on  toall  truth,  as  far 
as  we  are  willing  to  see.  and  realise,  shows  us  that  not  only  is 
Union  or  Identification  with  God,  necessary  in  our  lives,  but 
if  we  are  to  continue  in  obedience  (or  else  forfeit  all)  we  must 
be  identified  spiritually  with  Jesus  in  His  life  in  Heaven.  For 
He  lives  there,  not  onh-  as  the  son  of  God,  but  also  as  the  son 
of  Man,  and  is  our  representative  there,  in  a  glorified  human 
body,    for    he    ate    and    drank    after  he   rose   from    the  dead. 

The  Holy  Spirit  tells  us  through  God's  word  that  'naught 
that  defileth  shall  enter  the  glory,  and  the  pure  in  heart  only, 
shall  see  God'.  So  we  see  that  though  we  ha\"e  been  saved  from 
actual  Sin.  negatively  and  positively — that  is  — enabled  by 
the  Spirit  not  do  the  things  we  ought  not  to.  and  to  do  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  thus  manifesting  to  the  world  a  new- 
creation,  or  Spiritual  new  Birth,  yet  we  are  brought  home  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  still  the  original  Sin  within  us — that  is, — 
Sin  in  being,  in  disposition  and  in  mind,  and  though  not  respon- 
sible for  it  before  we  saw  it,  (for  God  is  just)  yet,  now  that 
we  see  it,  we  are  responsible  for  its  utter  destruction.  Now 
since  God  can,  and  is  e\-er  willing  to  do  the  same  for  us, 
if  we  are  so  willing  and  obedient  to  His  will,  we  shall  lose  the 
privilege  if  we  do  not  also  claim  our  identification  with  Him, 
who  ascended  and  was  brought  by  the  Father  into  Heaven, 
through  the  Blood,  Life  or  Spirit  of  the  eternal  Covenant 
as  our  representative,  and  who  now  sa)-s.  from  glory  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  'I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead  ;' 
and  as  we  by  faith  put  our  original  sin,  inherited  from 
Adam,  where  He  has  alread\-  put  it,  viz. — in  His  death, 
since    we    died    with    him,— and  it  is  true,  that    our  old    man 
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was  crucified  with  Him — and  then  trust  that  the  Living 
One  in  Heaven  even  now  baptizes  His  people  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  in  Fire,  when  they  yield  wholly  and  through 
Faith,  He  at  once  by  an  act  of  His,  reveals  the  Flaming 
Presence  of  our  God,  who  is  a  consuming  Fire  in  our 
hearts,  to  the  destruction  and  banishment  of  all  not  of 
Himself  in  our  beings  and  we  come  to  know  original  sin  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  done  away  with,  so  that  we 
have  free  access  unto  the  Father,  through  Christ  Jesus,  by 
the  Holy  Spirits  anointing  in  continuous  supply — and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  we  may  be  continually  identified  with, 
the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  life  in 
Heaven.  Thus  if  we  allow  Him  to  reign  over  us,  in  us,  and 
through  us,  we  can  prove  to  all  around  us  in  our  different 
spheres  of  life  in  this  world  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  we  (ourselves)  have  committed  unto  Him,  against 
that  day — vis.,  His  Second  Advent,  and  prove  that  He 
is  alive  for  evermore.  The  result  is,  that  we  share  with 
Him  the  work  He  is  carrying  on  in  glory,  with  the 
others,  who  have  been  made  members  of  His  body,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit's  Baptism.  All  members  are  not  given  exactly 
the  same  work  to  dO;  or  rather  they  are  not  all  given  the 
same  functions  to  perform,  any  more  than  the  hand  of  the 
human  body  does  the  same  work  as  the  foot,  etc.,  but  are 
however,  all  governed  by  the  same  head  alike,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  glory,  if  we  only  allow  ourselves,  (which 
God  gives  us  power  to  do,  since  He  has  purified  our  hearts) 
to  be  kept  in  living  response  to  Him,  the  Head  in  glory. 
His  representatives  on  Earth,  — for  'as  He  is,  so  are  we  in 
this  world,'  says,  St.  John  and  therefore  He  is  able  to 
express  Himself  through  them  to  those  with  whom  the\'  come 
in  contact.  He  is  coming  to  the  Earth  again,  for  the  members 
of  His  body  and  His  judgments  will  then  fall  upon  this 
Earth,  so  that  those  who  will  not  learn  to  fear  and  love  God, 
may  be  brought  to  see  His  omnipotence  and  Hoi)  justice 
and  anger  against  Sin.  Then  Christ  will  come  back  to 
the  Earth  with  the  members  of  His  bod\-  and  His  material 
kingdom  will  be  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  when  God's  covenanted 
people  will  possess  Palestine,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
Earth  will  have  to  submit  to  His  rule.  This  will  last 
for  about  lOOO  years,  during  which  time,  Satan  will  be 
shut  up  in  His  prison,  after  which  he  will  be  set  at  liberty 
again,  for  a  little  while,  to  wage  war,  in  company  with  those 
who  side  with  him,  against  Christ  and  His  saints,  that  it  may 
be  proved,  that  God  and  His    Christ   only    are  almighty,  and 
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that  all  power  belongs  unto  Him.  Then  the  final  judgment 
will  take  place  and  everlasting  shame  and  contempt  will 
be  the  portion  of  the  wicked  and  the  Devil  and  eternal 
bliss  that  of  the  righteous,  in  company  with  the  Lamb,  who 
was  slain  for  them,  and  the  Angels  of  God. 


ISLAM. 

(1ST  Paper.) 
Islam  :  its  Aims  and  Scope. 

BY 

Maulvi  MIRZA  ABUL-FAZL. 
Introduction. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

fHROUGH  the  kindness  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  entrusted 
with    the   great    honour  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
Islam    in   this   Convention    of   Religions  in  India.     In  order, 
therefore,  to  present  as  complete  a  view  of  my    subject  as    is 
consistent  with    the   limits    of  this    short  paper,  I  would  at 
once  begin  with  the  significance  of  the  word  "Islam." 

Islam,  the  proper  name  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
comes  from  the  Arabic  root  salama,  which  signifies  to  be 
tranquil,  at  rest,  to  have  done  one's  duty,  to  have  paid  up,  to 
be  at  perfect  peace,  and  finally,  to  strive  after  righteousness 
with  one's  own  strength. 


I 


Position  of  Islam. 

It    must    be   particularly   borne    in    mind    that  the  Islam 
f   Mohammed    does    not    profess   to    be    a  new  religion,  its 
[Strongest   claims    being   to    restore   the    primitive    faiths    of 
|the   prophets    and  preachers  of  bygone  ages  to  their  original 
jpurity  and  simplicity. 

According  to  Islam,  "Men  were  of  one  religion,  and 
God  sent  prophets  with  glad  tidings  and  with  warnings, 
and  sent  down  with  them  the  book  with  truth  to  judge 
between  men  in  what  they  disagreed  ;  and  none  disagreed 
therein     .     .     .     but  out  of  hatred  among  themselves."* 


•  Koran  ii.  209. 
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Islam  only  emphasized  the  teachings  of  each  of  the 
prophets  who,  in  their  own  age,*  and  to  their  own  people,  + 
taught  in  their  own  language,  j  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth,  ^  Throucrhout  the  teachincrs  of  Islam  there  is  no 
slandering  the  great  teachers  who  had  long  since  done 
their  work  and  retired  from  this  world,  not  a  word  of 
disrespect  or  the  slightest  hint  to  maligning.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  deference  is  shown  to  each  one  of  them. 

"Say  thou,"  says  the  Koran,  "We  believe  in  God,  and 
what  has  been  sent  down  to  us,  and  what  has  been  sent 
down  to  Abraham  and  Ishmael  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  the  tribes,  and  what  has  been  given  to  Moses  and 
Jesus,  and  the  prophets  from  their  Lord, — we  make  no 
distinction  between  any  of  them — and  after  Him  we  strive."' 

Its  Principles  Natural. 

The  message  of  Islam  was  simple  enough.  "Come," 
says  the  Koran,  "I'll  tell  you  what  your  Lord  has  forbid- 
den you — that  ye  join  not  anything  with  Him,  and  that 
ye  be  good  to  your  parents,  and  dravv  not  nigh  to  inchas- 
tity,  neither  openly  nor  in  secret,  and  kill  not  a  being  which 
God  has  forbidden  unless  for  justice.  .  .  And  give  weight 
and  measure  with  justice.  .  .  And  when  ye  speak  be 
just,  although  in  the  case  of  a  relative.  That  is  what  He 
ordains  you  that  ye  may  mind.  V^erily  this  is  m}'  right 
way  ;  then  follow  it."  *i 

And  surely  none  of  the  moral  creeds  could  afford  to 
oppose  a  system  such  as  it  was  ;  though  degraded  humanity 
often  followed  the  baser  instinct  :  these  were  regarded  as 
"going  astra}'" — their  religion  not  being  held  responsible 
for  their  character.  In  the  Koran  such  people  are  called  an 
"unjust  people"  and  "transgressors."  "Those  who  are  unjust 
follow  their  own  lusts  in  their  ignorance."** 

The  religion  of  man  was  considered  to  be  a  straight, 
natural  law,  wherein  was  no  perplexity  or    ambiguity,  and    all 

*  Koran  xiii.  38.  \  x.  47.  :;:  xiv.  4.  §  H,  146. 

i!  ii.  130.  The  f^ood  old  learned  doctors  of  Islam  liUe  Shah  Wali-uUah, 
Abdul-Aziz,  and  a  host  of  others  have,  in  their  learned  works,  mentioned, 
among  others  in  India,  Shri  Ramchandra,  Shri  Krishna,  and  Buddha  as  prophets 
of  God  whose  good  and  pious  examples  are  alike  the  admiration  of  the  world 
And  in  the  latter  day  Maulana  Abdul- Kaiyuni  and  Maulana  Hasan  Nizami 
(successor  of  His  Holiness  Khajah  Nizam-ud-Din  Aulia)  have  laid  great  stress 
on  this  point  with  wonderful  success. 

*     Koran  vi.    1 52-4.  **   xxx.  2S. 
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men  were  believed  to  be  born  in    Islam,   as    the    one    religion 
best  suited  to  the  natural  bent  of  a  free,  unbiassed  mind. 

"And  thou,"  says  the  Koran,  "set  thy  face  steadfast  towards 
the  religion  as  one  upright,  the  constitution  whereon  God 
has  constituted  men, — there  is  no  change  in  the  creation  of 
God  ; — that  is  the  standard  religion,  though  most  men  do  not 
know."* 

At  the  same  time  it  was  plainly  laid  down  that  the  general 
conduct  of  men  was  not  always  upto  the  ideal  :  "But  if  thou 
follow  most  of  those  who  are  in  the  earth,  the)-  will  surely 
lead  thee  aside  from  the  path  of  God  ;  they  follow  an  opinion 
onl\-  and  rest  on  mere  conjecture. "+ 

Sectarianism  Condemned. 

Islam  has  always  discountenanced  division  ainong  men  on 
the  ground  of  religion  merely,  its  teachings  being  directly 
opposed  to  sectarianism  and  based  on  the  broadest  principle  : 

"O  men,"  such  was  the  Divine  message  which  Moham- 
med brought  to  his  people,  "Surely  We  have  made  \'ou  of  a 
male  and  a  female,  and  have  distributed  you  into  nations  and 
tribes  that  ye  might  know  one  another,  but  the  most  honour- 
able of  you  in  the  sight  of  God  is  he  who  most  fears  to 
do  evil.":^ 

"But  those  who  make  a  division  in  their  religion  and 
become  sectaries,  have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  them— their 
affair  is  with  God  :  He  will  yet  tell  them  of  what  they  have 
done."|  "They  say,  Na)'  !  but  we'll  do  as  we  found  our 
fathers  doing.  What  !  and  though  their  fathers  had  no  sense 
at  all  or  guidance?"  "They  say.  None  shall  enter  paradise 
except  such  as  are  Jews  or  Christians.  That  is  their  faith. 
Say  thou,  Bring  your  proofs  if  ye  speak  the  truth  Nay, 
whoso  strives  with  his  face  to  God  and  does  good — he 
shall  have  his  reward  with  his  Lord,  there  is  no  fear 
for  them,  neither  shall  they  grieve.  The  Jews  say,  the 
Christians  are  grounded  on  nothing,  and  the  Christians  sa}-, 
the  Jews  are  grounded  on  nothing  ; — and  yet  they  read  the 
book.  So  too  say  those  who  are  gentiles,  like  to  what  these 
say.  But  God  will  judge  between  them  on  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment  concerning  that  whereon  they  now  dispute."'  "They 
say.  Be  ye  Jews  or  Christians,  so    shall    ye    be   guided.     Say 


x.\x.  29.        +  vi.  116.       t  xlix.  13.       S  vi.  160.  ii.  165.       \  ii.  105-7. 
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thou,  Not  so  !  But  the  religion  of  Abraham  the  up  right  man 
— and  he  was  not  of  those  who  joined  others  with  God."* 

Priesthood  Rejected. 

The  Islam  of  Mohammed  rejected  all  caste  of  priesthood, 
all  monopoly  of  spiritual  knowledge  or  special  holiness  to 
intervene  between  man  and  his  God  :  "The  baptism  of  God 
we  have,  and  who  is  better  than  God  at  baptising  ?  Him  we 
worship."  f  "We  are  of  God,  and  to  Him  we  shall  return." J 

True  Religion. 

The  religion  of  the  former  prophets  was  not  a  creed- 
bound  dogma  but  a  life  of  earnest,  faithful  work  :  "Will  ye 
say  that  Abraham  and  Ishmael  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and 
the  tribes  were  Jews  or  Christians  ?"  §  "Surely  Abraham  was 
not  a  Jew  nor  yet  a  Christian,  but  he  was  an  upright  man 
and  one  who  strove,  and  was  not  of  those  who  joined  others 
with  God."  II 

The  probable  consequences  of  this  natural  burst  of  expan- 
siveness  was  also  firmly  set  forth  :  "The  Jews  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  thee,  nor  yet  the  Christians,  until  thou  follow 
their  creed.  Say  thou,  God's  guidance — that  is  the  guidance  ; 
and  if  thou  follow  their  lusts  after  the  knowledge  that 
has  come  to  thee,  then  thou  hast  not  from  God  a  patron 
or  a  help."^ 

But  the  good  are  never  mixed  up  with  the  bad.  Of  them 
the  Koran  says  :  "Yet  they  are  not  all  alike.  Of  those  who 
read  the  book  there  are  some  upright  people  :  they  meditate 
on  the  signs  of  God  in  the  night  time  and  worship,  the)' 
believe  in  God  and  the  hereafter,  and  bid  what  is  just  and 
forbid  what  is  evil  and  zealously  strive  in  good  works  ; — 
these  are  of  the  righteous.  For,  what  ye  do  of  good  surely 
God  will  not  deny,  for  God  knows  them  that  fear  to  do  evil."** 

Its  Exhortation  to  Unity. 

And  an  appeal  for  a  reconciliation  and  co-operation  in 
the  matter  of  truth  is  thus  made  : 

"Say  thou,  Will  ye  dispute  with  us  concerning  God  ? — 
and  He  is  our  Lord  and  your  Lord.  Ye  have  your  work 
and  we  have  ours,  and  after  Him  we  strive."ff 

"Say    thou,    O    ye    people   of  the    book,   come  to  a  just 


« 


ii.  129.  t  ii.  132.         X  ii.  152.         §  ii.  134  ||  iii.  60, 

ir  ii.   113,  114.  *•  iii.  109-111.  tt  ii.  133. 
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determination  between  us  and  you — that  we'll  not  worship 
anything  beside  God,  and  give  no  companion  to  Him  and 
that  the  one  of  us  take  not  the  other  for  lords  rather  than 
God."* 

"O  ye  people  of  the  book,  exceed  not  the  just  bounds 
in  your  religion,  neither  say  of  God  any  other  than  the 
truth."  t 

Its  Practical  Brotherhood. 

Mohammed  preached  the  brotherhood  of  man  by  totally 
: destroying  all  the  barriers  raised  against  it  by  the  self- 
; interest  of  man  :  Humanity  was  one  vast  brotherhood, 
with  God  as  their  creator  and  master  who  looked  upon  them 
all  as  equal.  Speaking  of  the  faithless  character  of  some 
Jews  the  Koran  says  :  "They  say.  We  are  not  obliged  to  do 
justice  to  the  gentiles,  and  they  utter  a  lie  against  God 
knowingly  ;  but  they  shall  have  no  portion  in  the  hereafter, 
neither  shall  God  speak  to  them  or  regard  them  on  the 
Judgment  Day,  nor  shall  He  cleanse  them,  but  they  shall 
suffer  a  severe  torment.  And  there  are  some  of  them  who 
read  the  scriptures  perversely  that  ye  may  take  it  to  be  so 
in  the  scripture,  and  they  say,  This  is  from  Gcd, — while  it 
is  not  from  God — and  they  speak  what  is  false  concerning" 
God  against  their  own  consciences  "  I 

To  a  Moslem,  therefore,  this  wide  world  presents  a  vast 
field  for  co-operation  in  the  struggle  of  life  towards  its 
ultimate  goal.  His  religion  leads  him  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  humanity  in  the  co-operative  spirit  as  it  were,  rather 
than  in  the  competitive.  He  might  have  no  objection  in 
treating  with  a  non-Moslem,  for  religion  is  no  barrier  to 
him,  unless  he  is  checked  by  the  peculiar  caste-rules  of  the 
people  he  is  desirous  to  approach.  He  may  with  a  quiet 
conscience  eat  and  even  intermarry  with  them.  Mohammed 
himself,  strictly  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  religion  of  the 
idolaters,  had  married  three  of  his  own  daughters  §  to  them, 
though  in  the  early  stormy  days  of  Islam  it  proved  dis- 
astrous. His  daughters  were  ill-treated,  and  finally  turned 
out  by  their  unbelieving  husbands,  who  also  joined  the 
people  in  persecuting  Mohammed  and  his  followers.  When 
one  of  them,  Abul-As,  came  over  to  Mohammed  6  years 
later,    he    allowed    his    daughter   to    be  united  to  him  under 


iii.  62.  t  iv.  170.  t  iii-  74-6. 

§  Zeinab,  Kokeiyah,  and  Uram-Kulsum. 
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the  previous  marriage — no  fresh  ceremony  or  dowry  being 
required.  Some  other  Idolaters  had  also  Moslem  wives,* 
and  their  marriages  were  as  plainly  recognised  by  Moham- 
med at  those  of  Moslems  having  idolatress-wives.j- 

This  was  the  practical  Brotherhood  of  Man  that  knew 
no  colour,  no  creed,  and  which  made  men  meet  on  the 
common  platform  of  humanity,  and  humanity  alone. 

Mediation  Rejected. 

In  Islam,  each  soul  rises  to  its  Creator  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  priest  or  hierophant,  no  prophet  is  required  to 
act  as  a  Mediator  or  Intercessor  : 

"Let  them  alone  who  take  their  religion  for  a  play  and  a 
sport,  and  whom  this  world's  life  has  deceived,  and  remind 
them  that  a  soul  becomes  liable  for  what  it  has  done,  neither 
has  it  beside  God  a  patron  or  intercessor,  and  though  it  should 
atone  with  the  fullest  atonement,  it  will  not  be  accepted 
of  it.": 

Responsibility  of  Man. 

"Will  God  do  with  those  who  believe  and  do  good  as 
with  those  who  do  evil  in  the  earth  ?"§  "God's  is  what  is  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  that  He  may  reward  those  who 
do  evil  with  what  they  do,  and  may  reward  those  who  do 
good  with  good."  || 

A  Life  of  Work. 

Islam,  above  all,  is  a  religion  of  works.  The  service  of 
man  and  the  good  of  humanity  constitute  pre-eminently  the 
service  and  worship  of  God  : 

'Have  We  not  m.ade  him  two  eyes  and  a  tongue  and  two 
lips,  and  pointed  him  out  the  two  highways  of  good  and 
evil  ? 

"Yet  he  attempts  not  the  steep  one  !  And  what  shall 
teach  thee  what  that  steep  one  is  ? — To  free  the  captive,  or 
to  feed  on  the  day  of  famine  the  orphan  of  thy  kin,  or  the 
poor  that  lies  on  the  dust,  and  finally,  to  be  of  those  who 
believe  in  God  and  bid  each  other  be  persev^ering  and  bid 
each  other  be  merciful, — these  are  the  blessed."  "I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  is  conveved  to  a  heartless 
worshipper  :  "Woe  to  those  who  pray,  .  .  .  and  refuse 
help  to  the  needy  !"** 

*  e.g.^  Safwan  and  Ikramah.  t  e.g.^  Ibn-Sufyan  and  Hakim. 

+  Koran  vi.  69.         §  xxxviii.  28.  liii.  31.         *'\  xc.  8-17.         *•  cvii  4-7. 
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Work,  and  work  alone,  is  the  true  test  of  a  believer  in  the 
sight  of  God  : 

"Surely  all  who  say.  Our  Lord  is  God,  and  then  keep 
straight— there  is  no  fear  for  them,  neither  shall  they  grieve  ; 
— these  are  the  fellows  of  paradise  to  dwell  therein  for  ever, 
a  reward  for  what  the}'  have  done."* 

"Verily  whether  it  be  of  those  who  believe,  or  those  who 
are  Jews  or  Christians  or  Sabaeans,  whoso  believe  in  God  and 
the  hereafter  and  do  good — they  have  their  reward  with 
their  Lord, — there  is  no  fear  for  them,  neither  shall  they 
grieve."+ 

Faithful  Work. 

Addressing  a  larger  humanity,  Mohammed  thus  appealed 
to  them  to  sink  their  petty  differences  :  "To  every  one  of  you 
has  God  given  a  rule  and  an  open  way— and  had  He  pleased. 
He  would  have  made  you  one  people,  but  He  will  certainly 
try  you  in  what  He  has  given  you  respectively.  Strive  then  to 
excel  each  other  in  good  works  ;  to  God  is  your  return 
altogether,  and  then  He  will  tell  you  that  concerning  which 
ye  now  disagree."  ^ 

Earnest  Work. 

The  life  of  the  believer,  according  to  Islam,  is  a  severe 
trial  :  "Do  men  imagine  that  they  will  be  left  alone  to  sa}-, 
We  believe,  and  not  be  tried  ?"§  "Veril)'  God  has  bought  of 
those  who  believe  their  persons  and  their  wealth."  || 

The  ideal  believer  is  thus  described  :  He  "calls  men  to 
God  and  does  good  himself,  and  then  savs.  Verih'  1  am  a 
Moslem."*^ 

The  Duty  of  Man. 

And  what  is  the  duty  of  man  in  Islam  ? — 

"Verily,"  says  the  Koran,  "God  commands  you  justice 
and  the  doing  of  good,  and  the  giving  to  kindred  their  due, 
and  He  forbids  you  wickedness  and  iniquit\'  and  oppres- 
sion."** 

"A.ssist  one  another  in  justice  and  piety,  but  assist  not  one 
another  in  injustice,  and  malice,  and  fear  to  do  wrong  ;  verily 
God  is  .severe  in  punishing."  +f 


*  xlvi.    12  ;  xli.   30-2.  t  ii.   59  :  v.   72.  *  v.   53.  §  xxix.    i. 

ix.    112.  ■'  xli.     38.  ••  xvi.   92.  ++  V.   4. 
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His  Free  Agency. 

The  free  agenc\-  of  man  is  throughout  maintained  :  "When 
they  commit  a  filthy  action,  they  sa}-,  We  found  our  fathers 
at  it,  and  God  makes  us  do  it.  Say  thou,  God  bids  you  not 
to  commit  filthy  actions.  Will  ye  say  of  God  what  ye  do  not 
know."* 

"Say  thou,  'Sly  Lord  forbids  abomination,  both  open  and 
secret,  and  also  iniquit}'  and  unjust  violence,  and  to  join  with 
God  what  He  has  sent  you  down  no  power  for,  and  to  speak 
of  God  unknowingly."f 

"Verily  God  will  not  change  the  grace  which  is  in  men 
until  they  change  it  for  themselves."  I 

Some  Social  Questions. 

Having  spoken  something  of  the  general  tenour  of  the 
reforms  effected  by  Islam  in  the  domain  of  creeds,  sects,  and 
nations,  of  beliefs  many  and  practices  varied,  I  next  come  to 
take  a  very  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  social  reforms  effected 
by  Islam  \\'hich  might  give  some  idea  as  to  the  real  attitude 
of  Islam  with  regard  to  Reforms  in  respect  of  Society.  The 
time  at  my  disposal  will  scarcely  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  this  subject  with  special  reference  to  the 
then  existing  societ}-  which  Mohammed  addressed.  I  will 
therefore  begin  with  the  subject  of  Woman,  her  position,  etc., 
from  the  Islamic  standpoint. 

Respect  of  Woman. 

"Respect  women,"  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  Islam.  The 
Koran  says  :  "O  men,  fear  your  Lord  who  made  you  from  one 
soul,  and  made  from  it  its  mate,  and  multiplied  from  them 
two  man)'  men  and  women.  And  fear  God  in  whose  name 
ye  beg  of  one  another,  and  respect  women.  Verily  God 
i  watches  over  )-ou."  § 

Her  Position. 

Mohammed  called  woman,  "the  most  inestimable  thing  in 
the  world,"  "the  handiwork  of  God,"  "the  mother  of  men." 

She  is  by  no  means  any  inferior  in  her  social  life.  "Men 
are  but  agents  of  women,"  says  the  Koran.  |j 

•  vii.  26-8.         t  Z*^-   31-  +  J^iii-    12.  §  iv.    i.  il   //;.   3S. 
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Her  married  life  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Islam.  "Your 
wives  are  a  garment  to  )^ou  and  ye  are  a  garment  to  them."* 
"They  would  do  to  men  as  they  would  be  done  b}-,  according 
to  what  is  reasonable."f  "Women  also  have  a  portion  of  what 
their  parents  and  kindred  leave  :  .  .  .  a  determined 
portion  is  theirs."  ^  "Men  have  a  portion  of  what  they  earn, 
and  the  women  also  a  portion  of  what  the}^  earn."  ^ 

Marriage. 

Marriage,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law,  is  not 
simply  a  civil  contract,  not  a  social  partnership  merel)-, 
neither  an  alliance  for  convenience  to  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure.  It  is  an  institution  of  God,  whose  foundations  are 
laid  and  principles  fixed  and  enduring  as  the  human 
race  itself  It  is  a  sacred,  "strict  bond  of  union,"  i'  with  the 
object  "that  ye  may  have  comfort  among  yourselves  and  love 
and  compassion  between  you."  H 

Some  of  Mohammed's  sayings  with  regard  to  Marriage 
might  be  quoted  with  advantage  :  "Matrimonial  alliances 
between  families  and  people  increase  love  more  than  any- 
thing else."  "When  people  marry  they  perfect  half  their 
religion."  "Marry  those  whom  you  will  love  and  who  will 
love  you."  "When  an}-  of  you  marr)-  let  them  meet  each 
other  first."  "No  marriage  can  take  place  without  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  woman."  "If  she  consent  not,  she  cannot 
be  married." 

Woman's  Share  in  it. 

Perfect  libert}'  is  allowed  to  a  woman  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  pubert\-,  to  marr}-  or  refuse  to  marry  a  particular 
man,  independent  of  her  guardian,  who  has  no  power  to 
dispose  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  consent  or  against 
her  will  ;  while  the  objection  is  reserved  for  the  girl  married 
by  her  guardian  during  her  infanc)-  to  ratify  or  dissolve  the 
contract  immediately  on  reaching  her  majority. 

Among  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the  validity 
of  a  contract  of  marriage  are  understanding,  puberty,  and 
freedom,  in  the  contracting  parties.  A  person  who  is  an 
infant  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  disqualified  from  entering  into 
any  legal  transaction,  and  is  consequently  incompetent  to 
contract  a  marriage.  A  marriage  contracted  by  a  minor 
who  has  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  or  who  does  not 

*  ii.  183.        t  ii.  "228.        X  >v.  8.        §  iv.  36.        !|  iv,  25.        IT  xxx.  20, 
22 
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possess  understanding,  or  who  cannot  comprehend  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  is  a  mere  nullity. 

In  Islam,  the  capacity  of  a  woman,  adult  and  sane,  to 
contract  herself  in  marriage  is  absolute  ;  she  requires  no 
guardian,  though  to  supplement  a  presumed  incapacity  ot 
the  woman,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  contract,  to 
settle  the  terms  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  import,  and 
to  guard  the  girl  from  being  victimised  by  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  or  from  marr}ang  a  person  morally  or  socially 
unfitted  for  her,  a  guardian  is  generalh'  recommended,  such 
as  a  mother,  an  elder  sister,  or  a  male  member  of  the  family 
competent  enough  to  act  as  such.  In  law,  the  woman  is 
mistress  of  her  own  actions.  She  is  not  only  entitled  to  con- 
sult her  own  interests  in  matrimony,  but  can  appoint  whom- 
soever she  chooses  to  represent  her  and  protect  her  legitimate 
interests.  Under  the  law,  the  guardian  acts  as  an  attorney 
on  behalf  of  the  woman  deriving  all  his  powers  from  her  and 
acting  solely  for  her  benefit.* 

Some  More  Questions. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  its 
teachings  on  Polygamy,  Concubinage.  Divorce,  and  the 
system  of  Female  Seclusion. 

I  may  briefly  mention  that  none  of  these  is  included  in 
Islam. 

Islam,  wherever  it  found  difficult)-  in  the  matter  of 
existing  society  which  it  could  ill  afford  to  ignore,  quietly 
laid  down  rules,  so  that  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  they 
might  from  within  work  out  its  abolition. 

Polygamy 

On  Polygam)',  the  Koran  says  : 

"Ye  may  marr}-  of  such  women  as  seem  proper  for  }'Ou 
by  twos  and  threes  and  fours  :  but  if  ye  fear  ye  cannot  act 
equitabh'  and  justly,  (and  surel\'  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
act  equitably  and  justlx'  towards  women  although  \'e  fain 
would  do  it,+  and  God  has  not  given  a  man  two  hearts 
within  him,  I)  then  one  only,  or  what  ye  have  already  got 
under  )'Our  hands, — that  is  the  chief  thing — that  ye  act  not 
unjustly."  § 

*     Abridged   from  Justice   Syed   Ameer   Ali's  'Personal  Law  of  the  Mahom- 
medanp,'  /;/  /oro.         f  Koran  iv.  128.  +  xxxiii.  2.  §  iv.  2. 
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Concubinage. 

J  Concubinage  is  distinctly  prohibited  throughout  the 
I  Koran.* 

Divorce. 

.  Divorce  has  been  strongly  denounced  by  Mohammed,  as 
rthe  most  displeasing  of  men's  actions  in  the  sight  of  God." 
The  Koran  frequently  refers  such  matters  to  arbitration  for 
reconciliation,!  and  thus  exhorts  them  to  re-unite  :  "And 
if  ye  hate  them,  it  may  be  ye  hate  a  thing  wherein  God  has 
placed  much  good  for  you.";J: 

In  the  Mohammedan  law,  the  wife  also  is  entitled  to 
demand  a  separation  on  the  ground  of  ill-usage,  want  of 
proper  maintenance,  and  various  other  causes,  but  unless  she 
showed  very  good  reasons  for  demanding  the  separation,  she 
lost  her  dowry,  as  when  the  divorce  originated  with  the 
husband  (except  in  case  of  infidelity)  he  had  to  give  up  to 
her  everything  he  settled  upon  her  in  marriage. 

The  Zenana  System. 

.  Throughout  the  Koran  we  have  no  trace  of  the  Zenana 
jsystem,  by  which  a  woman  is  entirel}-  withdrawn  from  the 
jsociety  of  men  and  the  freer  atmosphere  outside  her  own 
Hvorld  of  four  walls. 

Decorum. 

Of  course,  modesty  is  a  virtue  upon  which  Mohammed 
laid  the  greatest  emphasis  without  respect  of  sex  :  "Speak  to 
the  men  who  believe,  that  they  cast  down  their  looks,  and 
guard  themselves  from  immodesty  ;  that  is  better  for  them, 
surely  God  knows  what  they  do.  And  speak  to  the  women 
who  believe,  that  they  cast  down  their  looks  and  guard 
themselves  from  immodesty,  and  make  not  a  display  of  their 
ornaments,  unless  what  necessarily  appears  thereof,  and  let 
them    draw    their  kerchiefs  over  their  bosoms,  .     .     and 

let  them  not  beat  with  their  feet."§     .     . 

"O  apostle,  speak  to  thy  wives  and  to  thy  daughters  and 
to  the  wives  of  those  who  believe,  that  they  let  their  wrappers 
fall  low  ;  that  is  better  for  them,  and  so  shall  they  be  known 
and  not  affronted."  || 


• 
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Slavery. 

Regarding  Slavery,  I  can  here  only  state  that  Mohammed 
looked  upon  the  S}'stem  as  altogether  inhuman.  He  said  : 
"nothing  pleased  God  more  than  the  freeing  of  slaves."+ 

He  enacted  a  law  that  sla\es  should  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase their  liberty  by  the  wages  of  their  service,  and  that  in 
case  the  unfortunate  beings  had  no  present  means  of  gain  and 
wanted  to  earn  in  some  other  employment  enough  for  that 
purpose,  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  their  masters  on 
simply  making  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  ^  He  also  provid- 
ed that  sums  should  be  advanced  to  the  slaves  from  public 
treasury  to  purchase  their  liberty.  § 

The  whole  tenour  of  Mohammed's  teachings  made  this 
trade  in  human  lives  impossible.  I  could  talk  upon  it  a 
little  longer,  but  should  pass  on  to  the  Respect  for  Life 
tausfht  in  Islam. 


'fc>' 


Regard  for  Life. 

Wanton  destruction  of  life  is  considered  reprehensible  : 
"There  is  not  a  beast  upon  the  earth  nor  a  bird  that  flies 
with  its  wings,  but  is  a  people  like  to  you.  .  .  to  their 
Lord  they  shall  return."  i| 

Mohammed  taught  that  men  would  be  specially  judged 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment  with  regard  to  their  character  to 
their  dumb  and  humble  servitors. 

Regarding  the  human  life  the  Koran  teaches  :  "Whoso 
kills  a  being  unless  it  be  for  another  being  or  for  violence  in 
the  land,  it  is  as  though  he  killed  men  altogether,  but  whoso 
saves  one  it  is  as  though  he  saved  men  altogether."*, 

Just  Warfare. 

The  principle  of  War  is  also  inculcated  in  Islam,  but  it 
is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  directed  against  all  non- 
Moslems  because  they  are  non-Moslems,  but  it  is  a  struggle 
for  principle  and  in  self-defence.  Speaking  on  the  subject 
the  Koran  says  : 

"What  !  will  ye  not  fight  against  a  people  .  .  .  who 
begin  the  fight  themselves  ?**  .  .  And  what  ails  you  that 
ye  do  not  fight  in  the    cause  of  God  and  for  the  weak  among 

fC/.  xc.  13  ;  ii  172  :  elc.     Jxxiv.  33-    ^  Jx.  60.     !,vi.  38.    Iiv.  35.     **  ix.  13. 
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men,  women,  and  children,  who  say,  O  Lord,  bring  us  forth 
from  this  city  of  oppressive  people,  and  grant  us  from  before 
Thee  a  defender  ?"  * 

"Permission  is  given  to  those  who  fight  for  that  they  have 
been  unjustly  persecuted."  f 

A  Rule. 

The  following  is  the  rule  of  an  Islamic  warfare  :  "Fight 
in  the  cause  of  God  against  those  who  fight  against  you,  but 
transgress  not  ;  verily,  God  loves  not  the  transgressors  .  .  . 
But  if  they  desist,  then  let  there  be  no  hostility  except 
against  the  transgressors."  :; 

The  Interpretation. 

Lest  the  above  might  be  misconstrued,  I  quote  the 
following  : 

"As  to  those  who  have  not  fought  against  you  on  account 
of  your  religion,  nor  turned  you  out  of  your  houses,  God  does 
not  forbid  you  to  act  kindly  and  justly  towards  them  ; 
surely,  God  loves  the  just.  He  only  forbids  you  to  make 
patrons  of  those  who  have  fought  against  you  on  account  of 
your  religion  and  have  turned  you  out  of  your  houses  or 
have  assisted  in  your  expulsion,  —  and  whoso  makes  patrons 
of  them,  surely  these  are  the  unjust."  § 

Religious  Toleration. 

xA.bove  all,  the  greatest  religious  toleration  has  been 
inculcated  by  the  Prophet  of  Islam  : 

"Say  thou,  O  ye  who  disbelieve,  I  do  not  worship  what  ye 
worship,  nor  do  ye  worship  what  I  worship,  neither  will  I 
worship  what  ye  worship,  neither  will  ye  worship  what  I 
worship — ye  have  your  religion  and  I  have  my  religion, "ii 

'Abuse  not  those  whom  they  call  on  beside  God,  for  then 
they  may  abuse  God  openly  in  their  ignorance."  * 

"There  is  no  compulsion  in  religion  ;  the  right  way  is  in 
itself  distinguished  from  the  wrong."  ** 


•  iv.  77,     t  xxii.  40,  41.     i  ii.  186-9.     S  Ix.  S,  9.  i  cix.     "  vi.   loS.     •»  ii.  258. 
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Further  Remarks. 

In  these  few  words,  I  believe,  I  have  given  expression  to 
some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Islam  of  Mohammed, 
and  will  now  leave  it  to  this  learned  gathering  to  form  for 
themselves  any  opinion  about  a  religion  that  at  present 
counts  among  it  followers  in  India  alone  70  million  souls. 

I  find  I  have  to  add  a  few  words  more  to  say  that  there 
is  no  eternal  law  as  regards  human  actions,  that  the  Divine 
ordinances  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men  are  results  of 
growth  and  development,  and  that  the  whole  world  is  in  a 
process  of  evolution.  Mohammed's  commands  and  aphorisms 
therefore  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  passing  exigen- 
cies of  the  day  or  related  to  the  circumstances  and  require- 
ments of  a  primitive  and  archaic  society,  will  have  to  be 
differentiated  from  what  is  permanent  and  general  (such  as 
I  have  only  noticed  here)  and  what  was  temporary.  "Ye  are 
in  an  age,"  said  Mohammed,  "in  which  if  ye  abandon  one- 
tenth  of  what  is  now  ordered  ye  will  be  ruined.  After  this,  a 
time  will  come  when  he  who  will  observe  one-tenth  of  what 
is  now  ordered  will  be  saved." 


Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  impress  upon  you  most  strongly 
that  the  Islam  of  Mohammed  is  a  religion  of  truth  and 
love  as  well  as  any  of  its  sister-religions,  all  of  whom 
it  includes  in  its  own  name,  and  whose  prophets 
and  preachers  it  alike  reveres  and  accepts.  In  fact,  by  its 
expansiveness  and  its  charitable  views  about  all  moral  creeds 
Islam  deserves  a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
humanity.  May  the  all-loving  Creator  of  us  all  lead  us  into 
the  right  way,  the  way  of  those  He  has  been  gracious  to, 
with  whom  He  has  not  been  angry,  and  who  went  not 
astray — is  the  daily  prayer  of  300  millions  of  devout  Moslem 
hearts  which  ascends  to  Heaven.  God  grant  that  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  a  world-dominating  power  we  realise 
the  Brotherhood  so  strongly  inculcated  by  the  Prophet  of 
Arabia  ! 
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ISLAM    (2nd.  Paper.) 
Its  Teachings. 

BY  S.  KHUDA  BUX  Esq. 

I. 

We  meet  here  to-day  for  a  noble  purpose  ;  namely,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining,  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  diverse  religions  which  claim  and  command  the  alle- 
giance of  humanity.  The  true  significance  of  this  gathering 
cannot  be  misconceived  or  misunderstood.  It  is  indeed, 
one  of  the  many  features  of  the  new  phase  of  thought  which 
is  dawning  upon  our  countrymen.  It  is  but  the  outcome 
of  the  spirit  of  comprornise  and  the  due  appreciation  of  the 
sense  of  necessity,  now  deeply  felt  and  keenly  realised,  of 
unity  and  fraternit}^  without  which  India  would  never  be 
anything  but  a  geographical  expression  and  a  body-politic 
without  life  and  vitality.  This  meeting,  therefore,  forms  a 
part,  an  intergral  part,  of  the  great  movement  calling  for 
social  reform  and  religious  toleration  on  the  one  hand  and 
pressing  for  intellectual  advancement  on  the  other — a  move- 
ment which,  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  has  stirred 
India  to  its  depths. 

II. 

I  am  not  called  upon  to-day  to  explain  the  importance 
and  significance  of  Islam  among  the  religious  systems  of 
the  World  nor  am  I  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  exact  position 
of  Mohamed  as  a  religious  teacher  among  the  World's  great 
teachers  of  religions.  My  task  is  simpler  and  yet  not 
altogether  free  from  bewildering  perplexities.  I  have  to 
explain  to  you  what  Islam  is  and  what  its  teachings  are  : 
Islam,  as  preached  and  delivered  by  the  Prophet  of  Arabia 
and  stripped  of  the  accretions  of  ages  of  theological  disputes 
and  controversies  ;  in  other  words  I  am  to  present  to 
you,  to  the  best  of  my  light,  Islam  of  the  prophet  Mohamed. 
Difficult  though  this  task  is,  it  is  not  indeed  a  hopeless 
venture  for  one  who  has  kept  himself  clear  and  free  from 
narrow  sectarianism. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  message  of  Mohamed  it  is  es.sen- 
tial  that  I  should  say  something  about  the  condition  of 
Arabia  before  Islam.  I  must  readily  admit  that  so  far  as 
pagan    Arabia    is    concerned    our    information    is    shadow)', 
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fitful,  and  fragmentary  ;  and  the  industry  of  European 
Scholars,  such  as  Caussin  De  Perceval,  Krehl,  Wellhausem, 
Robertson  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  has  succeeded  but 
in  lifting  the  veil  merely  at  its  fringe.  But  however  partial 
and  unsatisfactory  the  account  is,  we  can  yet  form  some  idea 
of  the  life  that  the  pagan  Arabs  led  and  the  thoughts  that 
swayed  and  animated  their  conduct  and  their  deeds.  I  will 
therefore  describe  "The  Pre- Islamic  Arabia"  as  briefly 
as  I  can. 

The  Pre-Islamic  Arabs  were  not  a  nation.  Of  the  sense 
of  nationality,  indeed,  the}'  had  not  the  vaguest  concep- 
tion though  they  were  linked  by  commonness  of  speech. 
Arabia  was  a  sum-total  of  loose  and  disconnected  congeries 
of  tribes  ;  and  the  tribe  was  the  source  and  the  limit  of 
social  and  political  obligation.  Beyond  the  tribe  there  lay 
no  duty  and  no  obligation.  Political  relations  were  moral  ; 
for  morality  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe. 
Political  organisation  was  represented  by  the  corporate 
feeling  which  found  expression  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  brotherhood.  Within  the  pale  of  the  tribe  obtained  the 
practices  of  prohibition  against  killing,  against  adultery  and 
against  stealing  &c.,  &c.  Beyond  it  there  was  no  such 
prohibition.  Fidelity  to  one's  kinsman  was  an  imperative 
duty  apart  from  any  question  of  the  justness  of  the  cause.* 
Outside  the  tribe  there  was  nothing  but  constant  plunder 
and  unceasing  warfare.  "Certain  large  groups  were,  indeed, 
almost  continually  at  war  with  one  another.  Ma  'add, 
the  people  of  Hijaz  and  Al-)'amamah  generall}'  looked 
upon  Al-yaman  as  their  natural  prey  and  were  cons- 
tantly raiding  on  the  herds  of  their  southern  neighbours. 
Between  Tamim  and  Bakr,  the  son  of  Wail,  there  was 
permanent  bad  blood.  Ghatafan  and  Hawazin  had  a 
standing  feud.  In  the  north,  the  Kingdom  of  Al-Hirah, 
the  representative  of  Persian  predominance  was  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  Chassan,  the  representative  of  the  might 
of  Rome."  (  Lyall,  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry  p.  xxiii  ). 
Arabia  before  Islam  was  a  theatre  of  internecine  warfare 
restrained  but  partially  by  the  introduction  of  bloodmoney. 
There  was  compensation  for  everything  for  which  vengeance 
could  be  wreaked.  All  crimes  were  assessed  as  economic 
damages.  Every  loss  of  honor,  of  property,  or  of  life 
could  be  appraised  by  agreement  ;  all  having  their  price  in 
camels.     We   thus   see    that   the    Arabs   before    Islam    had 


Wellhausen.  Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums  p   226. 
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scarcely  emerged  from  barbaric  conditions.*  There  was  no 
social  order  ;  nor  any  organised  government  either.  The 
law  of  sheer  brute  force  prevailed  untempered  and  un- 
restrained by  any  civilizing  or  controlling  influence.  Nor 
did  they  attain  any  refined  idea  of  religion.  Their  religion 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  gross  fetichism,  the  worship 
of  tree  and  stone,  the  veneration  of  certain  personified  divine 
attributes,  meaningless  ritual  and  ceremonials.  The  true 
religious  spirit  they  never  succeeded  in  grasping  and  the 
fear  of  God  never  exercised  any  real  and  practical  influence 
over  their  conduct  and  actions.  It  was  reserved  for  Islam 
to  instill  in  them  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God 
and  to  make  this  idea  of  human  responsibility  the  guiding 
and  controlling  principle  of  life.  To  all  appearance  the 
Arabs  honored  the  Gods,  went  on  pilgrimage  to  their 
sanctuaries,  made  sacrifices  in  the  temples,  anointed  with 
the  blood  of  their  victims,  Gods  carved  out  of  stone  or  made 
of  wood,  consulted  the  oracles  when  in  difficulty,  and 
questioned  them  about  the  future.  But  all  this  was  sham 
and  counterfeit.  Of  real  and  genuine  religious  feeling 
there  was  none.  This  empty  show,  however,  was  kept  up 
for  purposes  of  gain  ;  the  many  sanctuaries  yielding  large 
incomes  to  certain  noble  families  and  clans.f 

In  a  soil  apparently  so  uncongenial,  how  did  Islam  strike 
its  root  ?  This  is  an  interesting  and  fascinating  question 
and  we  must  try  to  solve  it  here.  The  solution  of  this 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  other.  By  commerce  the  Arabs  acquired 
an  extended  knowledge  of  foreign  nations  and  their  civili- 
sation. Frequent  contact  with  the  outer  world  widened 
their  intellectual  horizon  and  awakened  in  them  higher  and 
more  spiritual  thoughts.  They  learnt  new  ideas,  acquired 
new  habits,  and  what  was  most  valuable  of  all,  the}^  learnt 
to  think  for  themselves.  But  not  merely  did  travel  in  foreign 
countries  and  intercourse  with  foreign  people  exercise  a 
disruptive  influence  on  their  heathen  ideas  but  there  were 
forces,  alike  subversive  and  destructive,  near  at  home.  In 
Arabia  itself  the  two  streams  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism 
flowed,  side  by  side,  with  Arab  Heathenism. 

*  I   have   avoided    further   details   here   as    I    have    dealt  with  this  subject  at 
length  in  mv  contributions  to  the  History  of  Islamic  civilisation  pp    146-169. 

t  Deutech,    Literary    Remains   p.    87.       For    further   information     see     Von 
Kremer's  Culturgeschichilichi  Streifzuge  (my  translation  p.  49.) 
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That  Christianity  had  made  a  considerable  advance 
among  the  Arabs,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  time 
of  Mohamed  it  was  considerably  diffused  not  merely  among 
the  Rabia  tribes  but  even  among  the  Tamim.  Nor  was  the 
Taivy  altogether  free  from  its  influence.  Its  growth,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  favourable  in  Hijaz  and  central  Arabia  but 
even  there,  Christian  ideas  undoubtedly  made  their  way 
through  commerce  and  social  intercourse.  Similarly  the 
Jewish  influence  was  equally  powerful.  When  the  Jews 
came  to  Arabia,  we  do  not  definitely  know  ;  but  Dr.  Noldeke 
points  out  that  a  great  Jewish  immigration  into  Arabia 
cannot  be  fixed  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
and  Hadrian.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time  of 
Mohamed  there  was  a  large  colony  of  the  Jews  at  Taima, 
Khaibar,  Yathrib,  Fedak  and  Yaman.  They  did  not  live 
scattered  among  the  Arab  population,  but  kept  together  and 
though  despised  by  the  Arabs,  they  were  yet  indispensable  to 
them  as  merchants,  jewellers  and  goldsmiths.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  exerted  no  spiritual 
influence  over  the  Arabs.*  That  this  is  no  unfounded 
theory  or  improbable  supposition  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  works  of  four  of  the  most  prominent 
Arabian  poets  of  the  Pre-Islamic  time — An-Nabigah,  Zuhair, 
Al-A-sha  and  Labid — we  find  expressions  which  show  that 
they  at  least,  if  not  the  wild  wanderers  of  the  desert,  knew 
very  well  what  a  spiritual  religion  meant,  f  Ibn  Outaibah 
enumerates  drinking,  joy,  wrath  and  love  among  the 
"motive  causes"  which  speed  the  poet  ;  but  we  cannot 
fail  to  detect  in  their  poems  an  under-current  of  deep 
religious  feeling.  Individual  minds  felt  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
and  sought  to  find  some  plausible  solution  of  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death  and  traces  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  we  notice 
frequently  in  ancient  Arabian  poetry.  On  no  other  basis, 
indeed,  can  we  explain  the  lamentations  of  the  royal 
poet  Imra-ul-Qais  over  the  worthlessness  of  the  life  of 
pleasure  that  he  led  and  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of 
Qais-B.  Zuhair,  the  leader  of  the  Abs  in  the  long  fratricidal 
war  against  the  Dhubians. ;]:  In  considering  the  rise  of  Islam 
we  cannot  be  unwatchful  of  the  course  of  contemporar)- 
thought  or  unmindful  of  the  religious  forces  which  assisted 
in  its  success.  Such,  indeed  were  the  forces  at  work  in 
Arabia  before  Mohamed  ;  forces  which  could  not  have   failed 

*Wellhausen,    Reste  pp.    230-231.     f  Lyall,    Ancient    Arabian  poetry  p.  93. 

X  In   Wellhausen's    Reste   p.    229  will    he  found  the  passage  in  question  froni 
Imra-ul  Qais, 
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to  stir  higher  thoughts  in  enlightened  minds  and  to  create  a 
reaction  against  Arab  Heathenism.  And  a  reaction,  indeed, 
did  set  in.  A  band  of  distinguished  men,  whom  we  must 
recognise  as  the  heralds  and  standard-bearers  of  Islam, 
no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  idolatrous  practices,  definitely 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  Arabian  paganism.  They 
called  themselves  Hanifs  ;  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning  and 
the  cause  of  much  controversy.  "The  most  acceptable 
conjecture  seems  to  me,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  "to  be,  that 
of  Sprenger,  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Hanef 
(heretic)."  Haniiism  had  certain  specific  features  viz.,  rejection 
of  idolatory,  abstention  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
worship  of  "the  God'of  Abraham."  Ascetic  practices,  such 
as  the  wearing  of  sackcloth  are  also  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
Hanifs.*  Islamic  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the 
names  of  a  number  of  religious  thinkers  before  Mohamed 
who  are  described  as  Hanifs  and  of  whom  the  following 
is  a  list  : — 

1.  Warakah  b.  Naufal  of  Kuraish. 

2.  Ubaidulla  b,  Jahsh. 

3.  Uthman  b.  Al  Huwarith. 

4.  Zaid  b.  'Amr  b.  Naufal. 
Ibu  Kutaibah  adds  to  the  above  : — 

5.  Urbab  b.  al  Bara'  of  Abdul  Qais. 

6.  Umayyah  b,  Abi-s-Salt. 

7.  Kuss  b,  Saidah  of  lyad  (Aghani  XIV,  41-44.) 

Mohamed  heard  him  at  Ukadh  but  he   died 
before  the  mission. 

8.  Abu  Kais  Simrah  b.  Abi  Anas. 

9.  Khalid  b.  Sinan  b.  Ghaith  of  Abs. 

To  these  Sir  Charles  Lyall  adds  : — 

10.     Abu    Kais   Saifi    ibn  Al-Aslat  of  the  Aus-allah 
of  Yathrib. 

It  is  impossible  to  misconceive  the  importance  and 
significance  of  Hanifism  in  the  origin  of  Islam.  The  path 
was  already  prepared  for  it  and  Islam  offered  to  the  Arabs 
what  they  were  long  in  search  for  :  a  moral,  ethical,  and 
spiritual  teaching  ;  a  higher  form  of  worship  and  the  last  but 
not  the  least,    fraternity  and  union.     The  tribal    cults    were 

*The  Journal   of    The    Asiatic  Society,   Oct.    1903   p.  773.    Khuda  Buksh, 
Islamic  civilisation  p.  147  and  the  authorities  therein  cited. 
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henceforward  merged  in  a  higher  form  of  worship  and  the 
nobler  energies  of  the  Arab  race  obtained  a  reugious 
consecration. 

Islam  became  the  starting  point  for  the  Arabs,  for 
conquests  alike  spiritual  and  temporal.  With  Islam  became 
the  prerogative  of  the  Arab  race  to  be  "an  ensign  to  the 
nations,"  to  bear  and  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  true  God 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  unceasing 
campaigns  and  the  far-extending  conquests. 

III. 

It  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  Christian  and  Jewish 
influences,  to  a  large  extent,  unsettled  and  disturbed  the 
beliefs  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
prophet.  Resistance  to  the  spread  of  his  faith  there  was, 
but  it  was  mainly  from  those,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  old  faith  and  superstition,  not  on  account  of  any  warmth 
of  conviction  or  sincerity  of  zeal  but  on  account  of  the  fear 
and  apprehension  that  the  success  of  Islam  would  mean 
loss  of  large  incomes  derived  from  the  temples  and  old 
heathen  practices.  But  resistance  founded  upon  such  a 
selfish  basis,  could  not  and  indeed  did  not  prevent 
the  onward  progress  of  Islam.  In  the  deadly  conflict  between 
Islam  and  Arab  Heathenism,  Islam  ultimately  triumphed. 

We  proceed  first  to  enquire  as  to  what  was  the  basis  or 
in  other  words  what  were  the  sources  from  which  Islam  was 
derived.  Islam  freely  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Christianity 
and  even  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  practices  prevailing  in 
Pre-Islamic  Arabia.  In  fashioning  his  religion  the  prophet 
adopted  an  eclectic  method,  retaining  or  rejecting  from  the 
older  systems  whatever  seemed  to  him  necessary  and  proper. 
It  is  not  exactly  within  the  scope  of  my  paper  to  precisely 
specify  or  to  accurately  define  the  exact  obligation  of  Islam 
to  Christianity  or  Judaism.  Such  a  discussion  would  take 
me  far  afield.  Professor  Wellhausen  is  inclined  to  belittle 
the  influence  of  Judaism  in  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Islam 
and  points  to  the  Islamic  conception  of  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  before  Mahomed,  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  his  contention.  But  the  present  writer  is  not 
prepared  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  argument.  If  the 
Islamic  conception  of  Jesus,  indeed,  is  to  be  put  forward  as 
indicating  the  absence  of  Judaic  influence  on  early  Islam, 
with  equal  force  might  the  Islamic  conception  of  Jesus  be 
urged   as   subversive   of   the    theory  of  Christian  influence  so 
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stoutly   advocated    by   Professor    Wellhausen.     The    basis  of 
dogmatic     Christianity,     namely,     the    Sonship     of     Christ, 
Mohamed  inveighed    against,    early    and    late.      It    would  be 
idle  to  deny  the  indebtedness  of  Islam  to  Judaism.    Mohamed 
has  not  merely  accepted  dogmas    and    doctrines    of  Judaism, 
minute   Talmudical  ordinances,  but  has  even  adopted,  in  their 
entirety,    some    of  the    Jewish    practices    and    far    above    all 
these,  that  which,  indeed,    constitutes  the  very    foundation  of 
Islam,    namely,  the    conception  of  a  severe  and  uncompromi- 
sing   monotheism.     The    fact    is     that     both     Judaism     and 
Christianity    were    used    and    used    freely    by    the  prophet  in 
building  up  his    religion.     Nor    is    this    a    new    theory.     The 
prophet    never    put  himself  fonvard  as  introducing  something 
new    but  he   invariably    claimed   for  himself  the    honour    of 
reviving  the  old  and  the  true    beliefs   which    had    fallen    into 
neglect    and    oblivion.     But   besides  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sources,  not  a  small  portion  of  Islamic  ritual  and   ceremonials 
were    mere    reproductions    of     Pre-Islamic     practices.       The 
entire  ceremonies  relating  to  the   pilgrimage   (Hajj)   and    the 
sacred    service    at    the  temple   of  Mecca   have   survived  in 
Islam    with    little    or    no    variation    from    the    days    of  Arab 
Heathenism  ;    the   only  change  that    Mohamed    effected    in 
them  was  to  allow  the  pilgrims  to  put  on  a  particular  kind  of 
pilgrim-dress   consisting   of    two  pieces  of  cloth,  of  which  one 
covers  the  hip  and  the  other  the  breast  and  shoulders,  while  the 
head  had  tc  be  kept  uncovered,  as  in  ancient  days,  when  they 
used  to  make  up  their  hair  into  a    sort    of  wig    by    means    of 
some    glutinous    substance.     And   so   indeed  it  has  remained, 
to  this  day,  the    prescribed    pilgrim's  costume.     After  visiting 
the  Kabah  the\-  used,  in  heathen  da)-s,  to  visit  the   two    rocky 
hills  of  Safa  and  Merwah,  on  which  were  placed  two  bronze 
idols.     Mohamed     went     so   far    in     his    toleration    of    the 
heathen    pilgrimage   customs   that    he    allowed    the  visit  to 
Safa   and    Merwah   to    continue   as    before    but  had  the  two 
idols   removed.     Of  Ihe   history  of   the    origin    of  the    forms 
of  the  prayer,  prostration,  ablution,  and  fasts,  our  knowledge 
is  vague,  uncertain  and  shadowy, 

"Islam  has,"  says  Von  Kremer,  "largely  drawn  upon 
Judaism,  Christianit\',  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  possibly 
even  upon  Manichenism.  From  Parsi-ism  it  has  taken  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  A  number  of  obviously  Parsi  ideas 
have  penetrated  into  Islam  through  the  channel  of  Jewish 
books,  notably  the  Talmud.  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection, 
most  of  the  legends  relating  to  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  entire 
system  of  Demonology  have  found  their  way  into  the  Qur'an 
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through  Judaism.  So  indeed,  did  the  description  of  the 
trial  and  the  tortures  of  the  dead  in  the  grave  by 
two  angels  Miinkar  and  Nakir.  The  idea  of  the  bridge 
Sirat,  as  thin  as  a  hair,  which  leads  to  Paradise  across 
the  abyss  of  Hell  is  certainly  derived  from  the  Parsis,  having 
passed  over  into  the  Qur'an  through  the  Midrash.  But 
Islam  has  not  hesitated  to  borrow  directly  from  Parsi-ism. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  word  Din,  which  so  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  Qur'an,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Parsi 
books.  In  the  Huzveresh  it  appears  in  exactly  the  same 
form  (old  Backtrian  Doena),* 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  prophet  had  access  to  the 
written  books  of  either  the  Jews  or  the  Christians  ;  though 
in  some  passages  of  the  Qur'an  we  can  trace  direct  resem- 
blances to  the  text  of  the  old  Testament  and  the  Mishna.  f 
His  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  books,  at  times 
faulty  and  imperfect  to  a  degree,  was  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively by  oral  communications. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to   illustrate   the   condition   of 
Arabia  before  Islam  and  the  sources  from    which  the  prophet 
of  Arabia  acquired  his  religious  inspiration.      I,  now,    go    on 
to  explain  Islam  and  its  tenets. 

IV. 

Mr.  Ameer  Ali  explains  Islam  as  'Striving  after  righteous- 
ness" but  Prof.  Hirschfeld,  in  his  luminous  "Researches 
into  the  composition  and  exegesis  of  the  Qur'an",  very 
correctly  points  out  that  Ameer  All's  definition  only  reflects 
the  theoretical  and  moral  side  of  the  question — limited  to  the 
initial  stage  of  Islam  (3), 

The  term  Islam,  as  time  went  on,  included  the  whole  of 
the  theoretical  and  practical  constitution  of  the  faith  and  as 
such  it  is  interpreted  by  Al-Ghazzali  in  his  Ihya-ul-ulum 
(P.  104  Vol.  1.)  "Islam,"  says  he,  "is  an  expression  for  sub- 
mission and  unquestioning  obedience,  abandonment  of 
insubordination,  defiance  and  opposition."  And  it  is  in  this 
light  indeed  that  the  prophet  himself  regarded  Islam. 
The    Bedwins  say  :  (XLIX.  14)  "we  believe."   Tell  them  'you 


•Von  Kremer,  Culturgeschichtliche  Streifzuge  (  my  translation  p.  47  ) 
t  Comp.  Qur'an  XXI,  105  with  Ps.  XXXVII  29  ;  1.5  with  Ps.  XXVII.  The 
New  Testament.  Comp.  VII,  48  with  Luke  XVI.  24  XLVI.  19  with  Luke  XVI. 
25.  Then  again  verse  35  corresponds  alniost  word  for  word  with  Mishna  Sank  IV. 
S  ;  alsQ  11.1S3  with  Mishna  Ber.  1.2.  Noldeke,  Sketchesf  rom  Eastern  History 
p.  31.     (3)     Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohamed  p.  226  (2)  Prof.     Hirschfeld,  p.  14. 
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shall  not  "believe"  (only)  but  say  that  you  practice  Islam' 
(Aslamna).  In  Surah  III.  17  (Cf.  V.  79)  Islam  is  identified 
with  Din  (Cf.  LXI.  7-9)  and  the  relation  between  the  two 
synonyms,  says  Prof.  Hirschfeld,  is  broadly  discussed  by 
Al-Shahrastani  (Milal  pp.  25  to  27)  and  is  stated  to  embrace 
the  five  duties  viz: — of  testifying  to  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  Mohamed,  the  duties  of  reciting 
prayers,  of  giving  alms,  of  fasting  in  the  month  of  Ranidhatt, 
of  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  fundamental 
basis  of  Islam  is  the  unity  of  God — stern,  unbending 
monotheism  ;  and  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is 
preached  in  the  Quran  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
ever  and  anon  with  augmented  emphasis.  To  associate 
gods  with  God  is  the  most  unpardonable  sin  and  the  prophet's 
extensive  vocabulary  of  vituperation  is  never  exhausted  in 
attacking  those  who  associate  gods  with  God.  In  Surah 
VI  (verses  74-79)  we  have  one  of  the  most  charming 
passages  testifying  to  the  unity  of  God  :  "and  remember 
when  Abraham  said  to  his  father  'Azar,  thou  takest  those 
images  as  God  ?  Verily,  I  see  that  thou  and  thy  people  are 
in  manifest  error." 

'And  so  did  we  show  Abraham  the  domain  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  that  he  might  be  one  of  those  who  are 
established  in  knowledge.  And  when  the  night  over- 
shadowed him  he  beheld  a  star  "This,  said  he,  is  My  Lord" 
but  when  it  set,  he  cried,  I  love  not  gods  which  set".  And 
when  he  beheld  the  moon  uprising  "This,  said  he,  is  my 
Lord"  but  when  it  set,  he  said,  surely,  if  my  Lord  guide  me 
not,  I  shall  be  of  those  who  go  astray.'  ^ 

'And  when  he  beheld  the  Sun  uprise  he  said,  "This  is  my 
Lord,"  'this  is  the  greatest'  but  when  it  set,  he  said,  "O  my 
people  I  share  not  with  you  the  guilt  of  joining  Gods  with 
God." 

"/  verily  turn  my  face  to  him  who  hath  created  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth  following  the  right  religion  and  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  add  gods  to  God'\ 

Not  a  whit  has  Gibbon  (i)  exaggerated  the  truth  when 
he  wrote  that  "the  creed  of  Mohamed  is  free  from  suspicion  or 
ambiguity  and  the  Our'an  is  a  glorious  testimon}-  to  the 
unity  of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship 
of  Idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets  on  the  rational 
principle  that  whatever  is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is 
corruptible  must  decay   and    perish".     And    again    says    the 


(I)     Gibbon,  Bury's  Ed   Vol  V  p.  339. 
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historian  of  the  Roman  Empire,  "these  subHme  truths,  thus 
announced  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  are  firmly  held 
by  his  disciples  and  defined  with  metaphysical  precision  by 
the  interpreters  of  the  Qur'an.  A  Philosophic  atheist  might 
subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  Alohamedans  :  a  creed  too 
sublime  perhaps  for  our  present  faculties'". 

The  unity  of  God,  therefore,  is  the  central  faith  of  Islam 
and  connected  with  it,  by  natural  process  as  it  were,  is  the 
belief  that  man  is  responsible  to  the  Creator  for  his  actions 
and  deeds.  This  belief,  the  Pre- Islamic  Arabs  never  knew 
or  conceived,  and  the  prophet  INIohamed.  by  inculcating  this 
belief,  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  life  among 
his  countrymen  but  also  of  a  well-organized  society,  soon 
destined  to  grow  into  a  magnificent  empire.  The  sphere 
of  duty  and  obligation,  charity  and  sympathy,  confined 
hitherto  merely  to  tribesmen  was  widened  and  extended  and 
the  narrow  tribal  tie  was  lost  in  tlie  more  comprehensive 
brotherhood  of  faith.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  parhaps 
difficult  for  us  to  fully  realise  the  influence  of  this  teaching 
but  to  it  alone  must  we  ascribe  the  dethronement  of  those 
ideals  of  Arabian  Paganism  which  the  author  of  the 
MuJiammedanishhe  Studien  has  so  graphically  described, 
comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  the  higher  ideals 
substituted  by  Islam  (i).  The  religion  of  the  prophet,  like 
the  wand  of  a  magician,  completely  and  utterly  changed 
the  life  of  the  Arabs.  It  hushed  their  tribal  disputes  into 
silence,  it  destroyed  their  insularit}',  it  set  up  a  purer  and 
a  more  refined  standard  of  demestic  life,  it  opened  before 
them  fresh  vistas  of  spiritual  happiness  and  temporal 
success. 

Next  to  the  Unity  of  God  Islam  enjoins  the  fivedaily  pray- 
ers upon  its  followers.  It  is  curious  that  the  Qur'an  lays  down 
no  rule  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prayer  should  be 
offered.  Apparently  as  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  (2)  points  out,  the 
practice  of  the  prophet  has  associated  certain  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  the  due  observance  of  prayers.  In  the  Mohamedan 
prayer  we  observe  the  Jewish  practice  of  standing  erect,  the 
Christian  practice  of  prostration  and  a  third  of  inclination  (3). 
Originally  the  prophet  instituted  three  daily  prayers  (4).  Their 
extension  to  five  was  an  innovation  of  the  late  Meccan  period 
and    the  details   of  the    purity    legislation    appear  to    have 

(i)  Goldziher,  Muhammedanische  Sludien.  Vol  I.  The  chapter  Muruwwa 
and  Din  ;  Nicholson,  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs  pp.  177-179  ;  Browne 
Letrary  History  of  Persia  pp.  189  at  Seq.  (2)  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohamed 
P-    263  (3)  Margoliouth,  Life  of  Mohamed  p. '102  (4)    Ibn  Sad,      Vol.  IV.  Part  L 
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been  still  later.       Yet  the   theory,    says   Prof.    MargoHouth, 
that  God  should  be   approached   only  by  persons  in   a   state 
of  purity,  was    known    in    South    Arabia  before  Mohamed's 
time,  whence,    it   is  probable,  that  his  earliest  converts  were 
instructed  therein."     Prayers  are  to  be  performed  five    times 
in  the  course  of  every  day  :  between   daybreak   and  sunrise, 
between    noon    and    the   "Asr"  (which  latter  period  is  about 
midway  between   noon    and    night-fall)    between  the   "Asr" 
and    sunset,    between    sunset  and  the  "Asha"   (or  the  period 
when  the  darkness  of  night  commences)  and  at,   or  after  the 
,  Asha.*      It    is    considered    more    meritorious    to   take     part 
in  the  public  Salat  of  the  community  conducted  by    a  leader 
(Imam)  than  to  discharge  the  Salat  by  oneself.    Von  Kremer 
has  rightly  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Muslim  prayer 
by  recognizing  the  mosque  as  the  drill-ground   for   the    war- 
like believers    of  early    Islam.     In  stern    discipline,    in    un- 
conditional obedience,  says    the  author  of  the    Culturgeschi- 
chite  des    Orients,  lay  the  greatest  achievement  of   Mohamed 
and    the    real    secret    of  the  strength    of  Islam.f      The    five 
daily   prayers,  where   the    leader    (the  Imam)    stood   before 
the   community,   closely     arrayed     behind  him,   and   where 
every   movement  of  his,    was  imitated  with  military  precise- 
ness,    by    the    hundreds    of    the    faithful,    assembled    in    the 
mosque,    served,    among    the  muslims,    in    those    times,    the 
purpose  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  drill-ground  :  a  school 
where    people    learnt    to  assemble,  to  move  in  a    body    and 
to  follow  the  leader. 

In  the  Quran  :J:  the  command  to  pay  the  poor-tax 
(zakat)  directly  follows  the  command  to  pray  :  "Perform  the 
prayers  and  pay  the  poor-tax."  This  tax  had  a  strong  com- 
munistic complexion  which  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
tradition  that  the  prophet  sent  Ma'dh  to  the  Yaman  and  told 
him  :  "Summon  them  to  accept  the  confession  of  the  faith 
namely,  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah  and  that  I  am  his 
prophet  ;  if  they  listen  to  it,  teach  them  further,  that  god  has 
ordained  the  five  daily  prayers  ;  if  they  are  also  agreeable  to 
this,  teach  them  further  that  God  has  enjoined  the  poor-tax 
(sadakah),  payable  by  the  wealthy,  on  their  property,  for  distri- 
bution amongst  the  poor."  |  This  tax  was  annually  payable 
upon  camels,  oxen  (bulls  and  cows)  and  buffalos,  sheep  and 
goats,  horses  and  mules  and  asses  and  gold  and  silver  (whether 

*In    Lane's    'Arabian    Society   in    the    middle   Ages,'    the    reader    will  find  a 
detailed  account  of  the  religious  institutions  of  Islam  pp.    1-24. 

t  Vol.   I.  p.   10.     X  Surah.  2.  40.     §  Von  Kremer,  Vol  i.   p.  50. 
24 
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in  money  or  ornaments  etc.),  provided  the  property  was  of  a 
certain  amount  ;  such  as  five  camels,  thirty  oxen,  forty  sheep, 
five  horses,  two  hundred  Dirhams  or  twenty  Dinars* 
The  proportion  is  generally  one-fortieth,  which  is  to  be 
paid  in  kind  or  in  money  or  other  equivalent. 

The  third  most  important  obligation  enjoined  by  Islam 
is  fasting  in  the  month  of  Rajiiadhan.  The  Muslim  must 
abstain  from  eating  and  drinking  and  from  every  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  every  day  during  the  month  of  Rmnadhan, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  day-break  until  sunset,  unless 
physically  incapacitated.  The  last  but  not  the  least  is  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Mount  Arafat,  which  the  Muslim 
must  perform  at  least  once  in  his  life, 

These  then,  namely,  the  unity  of  God,  the  belief  in  the 
Divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  the  five  daily  prayers,  fasting 
in  the  month  of  Ramadhan  and  the  pilgrimage,  are  the 
essentials  of  Islam.  The  one  supreme  mission  of  the 
prophet  was  to  create  and  to  maintain  an  absolute  brother- 
hood in  faith.  All  Muslims  were  declared  equal,  irrespec- 
tive of  birth,  rank  or  profession,  and  the  world  has  never, 
perhaps,  seen  a  more  perfect  democracy  than  the  one 
called  into  being  by  the  prophet.  "Truly,  the  most  worthy 
of  honour  in  the  sight  of  God,"  says  the  Qur'an,  "is  he  who 
feareth  Him  most  ;  for  the  faithful  are  brethren  ;  whereupon 
make  peace  amongst  your  brethren."  A  similar  refrain  runs 
through  the  parting  sermon  of  the  prophet,  "O  men  God  has 
taken  away  from  you  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  ances- 
try of  heathen  days.  An  Arab  has  no  excellence  or  superiori- 
ty over  a  barbarian,  other  than  that  which  is  secured  to 
him  by  his  fear  of  God  and  his  righteousness.  Ye  are  all  the 
progeny  of  Adam,  and  Adam  himself  is  of  the  Earth." 

No  caste  and  no  priestcraft  does  Islam  recognize.  Every 
Muslim  is  his  own  priest  and  every  spot  of  land  is  his 
mosque  to  pray  and  to  worship  Allah.  For  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  corporate  unity  of  the 
Muslims,  did  the  prophet  declare  the  superiority  of  the 
public  prayer  over  prayer  by  oneself  and  establish  the 
institution  of  the  pilgrimage. 

Year  after  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  Islamic  world, 
streamed  to  Mecca,  Muslims  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  to  worship  Allah  at  the  Ka'bah  and  to  perform 
the  Hajj.  There,  at  Mecca,  year  after  year,  Muslims  of 
diverse  nationalities  recognised  and  realised  the  potent    spell 

*Lane's  Arabian  Society  p.   14. 
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of  their  faith  and  felt  more  deeply  and  keenly  than  ever, 
the  tie  which  bound  them  together.  Moreover,  as  Von 
Kremer  points  out,  there  did  the  Muslims  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  lectures  of  far-famed  professors 
and  men  of  letters,  who  attracted,  year  by  year,  an  ever- 
increasing  audience.  There  indeed,  did  Islam  shine  forth 
in  its  full  lustre  ;  attracting  and  alluring,  enthraling  and 
captivating  its  followers,  as  it  could  do  no-where  else. 
Every  spot,  associated  with  some  historical  incident  ;  every 
place,  connected  with  some  important  eve  nt  or  other  of 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  awakened  the  love  and  fired  the 
enthusiasm  of  Muslims,  for  the  son  of  Abdullah,  the  maker 
of  Arabia  and  the  founder  of  Islam. 

In    his    fascinating   book     (The    Life     and    Teachings  of 
Mohamed)  Mr.  Ameer  Ali   has   admirably   summed    up    the 
Islamic    teachings :     Nothing    can     be    simpler    or    more    in 
accord    with    the    advance    of  the   human    intellect   than  the 
teachings  of  the  Arabian  prophet.     The  few  rules    for   religi- 
ous   ceremonials   which    he    prescribed    were  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  discipline  and  uniformity  so  necessary 
in  certain  stages    of    society,    but    they    were    by    no    means 
of  an  inflexible  character.     He  allowed  them    to    be    broken 
in    cases   of  illness   or   other    causes.     "God  wishes  to  make 
things  easy  for  you,"  sa}'s  the  Quran    "for  man    was    created 
weak".     The   legal    principles     which     he   enunciated    were 
either  delivered  as  answers  to  questions    put    to    him    as    the 
the  chief  Magistrate  of  Medina,  or  to  remove  or  correct  patent 
evils.     The  prophet's  Islam    recognized    no    ritual    likely    to 
distract    the    mind    from  the  thought  of  the  one  God,  no  law 
to  keep  enchained  the  conscience    of    advancing    humanity." 
Nothing   was    more  distant  from  the  prophet's  thought  than 
to  fetter  the  mind  or  to  lay  down  fixed,  immutable,  unchang- 
ing  laws   for    his    followers.     The    Qur'an  is  a  book  of  gui- 
dance to  the  faithful  and  not,  to  be  sure,  an    obstacle    in    the 
path   of    their   social,    moral,   legal  and  intellectual  progress. 
The  requirements   of  Islam    are    at   once   easy    and    simple 
and  leave  scope  for  the  ^Muslims  to    perform    their  duties   as 
subjects  or   citizens,  to  attend  to   their    religious   obligations 
without   sacrificing    their    worldly    prosperity    and    to  adopt, 
whatever  is  good,  in  any  community    or   civilisation,    without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  their  religion. 

IV. 

Before  I  conclude  this  paper  I  shall,  here,  make  a  few  gene- 
ral   observations   on    the    religion    of  the  prophet  of  Arabia. 
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Whatever  Islam  may  have  become  through  pharisaic  artifici- 
ality and  theological  subtlety,  its  leading  principles  are  as 
broad  as  the  starriest  heavens  and  as  enduring  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  It  contains,  in  common  with  other  great 
religions,  those  eternal  truths  which  are  only  too  liable  to 
be  forgotten  in  blind  zeal,  in  warmth  of  controversy,  in 
sectarian  narrow-mindedness,  in  religious  fanaticism  but 
which  our  education  and  culture  teach  us  to  discover  and 
appreciate  wherever  we  find  them.  The  governing  princi- 
ple of  all  religions  is  the  same.  In  the  language  of  the 
apostle  James  ;  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father,  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
This  is  the  burden  of  all  religions  and  this,  the  burden  of 
Islam. 

The   kernel   and   doctrine   of  Islam,  Goethe  has  found  in 
the    second    Surah    which    begins    as  follows  : — "This    is  the 
Book.     There   is    no  doubt  in  the  same.     A  guidance  to  the 
righteous,  who  believe  in  the  Unseen,  who  observe  the  prayer 
and  who  give  alms  of  that  which  has   been    vouchsafed   unto 
them,    and    who    believe  in    that    which  has  been  sent  down 
unto    thee — the    Revelation,    which    had    been    sent  down  to 
those    before    thee — and   who    believe    in    the   life    to    come. 
They  walk    in    the    guidance    of    their    Lord,    and   they   are 
the  blessed.  As  for  those  who  believe  not — it    is  indifferent  to 
them   whether    thou    exhortest  them   or  not.      They  will   not 
believe.  Allah  hath  sealed  their  hearts  and  their  ears  and  over 
their   eyes  there  is  darkness  and  theirs  will  be  a  great  punish- 
ment."  "And  in  this  wise"  Goethe  continues,   "we  have  Surah 
after    Surah.     Belief  and    unbelief  are    divided    into    higher 
and  lower.     Heaven  and  hell  await  the   believers    or  deniers. 
Detailed  injunctions  of  things  allowed  and  forbidden,    legen- 
dary   stories  of  Jewish   and  Christian  religion,  amplifications 
of  all  kinds,  boundless  tautologies  and  repetitions,    form    the 
body   of  this    sacred    volume,    which,    to    us,    as   often  as  we 
approach  it,  is  repellant  anew,    next    attracts    us   ever   anew, 
and    fills   us   with   admiration,     and     finally    forces    us   into 
veneration." 

This  passage,  indeed,  is  as  good  a  summary  as  any  other 
but  there  is  one,  and  in  this  same  chapter,  still  more  explicit, 
illustrating  the  catholicity  of  the  prophet's  mind  and  his  dis- 
cerning judgment.  "When  Mohamed,"  says  Deutsch,*  "told 
his  adherents  at  Medina  no  longer  to  turn  in  prayer  towards 
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Jerusalem  but  towards  the  Ka'bah    at  Mecca,   to  which  their 
fathers  had  turned,  and  when  he  was  blamed  for   this   innova- 
tion he  replied: — That  is  not  righteousness  :   whether  ye  turn 
your  faces  towards  the  east  or  the  west,  God's  is  the  east  as  well 
as    the  west.     But  verily  righteousness  is  his,  who  believes  in 
God,  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  in  the  angels,  in  the  Book  and  in 
the  prophets  ;  who  bestows  his    wealth  for  God's    sake,    upon 
his  kindred,  and  orphans,  the  poor  and  the   homeless,   and  all 
those    who    ask,    and  also    upon     delivering    the    captives  ; 
he    who    is    steadfast   in  prayer,  who  giveth  alms,  who  stands 
firmly  by    his    covenants,    when    he    has    once    entered    into 
them  ;  and  who  is  patient    in   adversity,  in    hardship    and   in 
times   of    trial.     These    are    the   righteous,  and  these  are  the 
God-fearing."     What  a   noble    idea    of    life    and    religion  do 
we    find    here.      It  is  not  merely  in  the    recitation  of  prayers 
that    righteousness  consists   but  in  solemnly  acting    up  to  the 
teachings  of  the  religion  which  we  profess  ;  in  showing  regard 
for  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  the  forlorn  and  suffering  humanity 
in  general  ;  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  the  captives,  in  fulfilling 
the  promises  made,  in  enduring  with  calm  fortitude,  the  trials 
and  reverses  of  fortune.     Here,  in  this  passage,  we  have    the 
key  to  Islam,  nay,  I  would  go  further  and  say  to  all  religions. 
It  is  only  the  clouded  vision  which    sees    difference    between 
one  religion  and  another  ;  to  one    who    has  the   eyes    to  see 
and  the  heart  to    feel,  all  religions    appear    but    as  reflections 
of  one  and  the  same  light. 

"Mosque  or  temple  which  is  thy  refuge  }  O  homeless  one 
what  home  hast  thou  ?  By  increasing  the  number  of  windows 
the  sun  is  not  multiplied.  O  short  sighted  one,  what  is 
Ka'bah,  what  are  temples  ?" 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's  religion  which  he 
preached  in  the  Qur'an  in  every  accent  of  pleading  and  warn- 
ing, of  pathos  and  hope,  of  repentance  and  forgiveness.  He 
stood  firm  by  his  faith  unshaken  by  threats  and  persuasions. 
His  success,  indeed  marks  the  ascent  of  the  soul,  of  the 
higher  and  nobler  nature  of  man  from  darkness  to  light. 
Nor  was  it  a  different  light  to  that  which  had  appeared 
to  humanity  "at  sundry  times  and  in  diverse  manners."  His 
preachings  I'ell  on  the  Arabs,  still  in  the  spring-tide  of  their 
national  life,  and  laid  a  tremendous  hold  upon  their  mind 
and  their  imagination  ;  changing  and  transforming  them 
and  giving  them  as  it  were,  a  new  life.  It  taught  them 
firmness  of  resolve,  contempt  of  death,  singleness  of  purpose 
and  unity  and  fraternity  and  it  gave  them  that  intensity 
of  religious  fervour  which    became    the   most  valued    asset  of 
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their  national  life.  "Above  all,"  says  Dr.  Noldeke,  "Islam  gave 
and  gives,  to  those  who  profess  it,  a  feeling  of  confidence 
such  as  is  imported  by  hardly  any  other  faith.*  xAnd,  indeed, 
it  was  this,  again,  which  made  them  great  warriors  and  con- 
querors of  the  world. "f 

Islam  possesses  an  inherent  force  and  vitality  which  no- 
thing can  weaken  or  destroy.  It  carries  within  it  germs  of 
progress  and  development  and  has  great  powers  of  adap- 
tability to  changing  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  in 
its  teaching  which  conflicts  with  or  militates  against  mo- 
dern civilisation,  and  the  moment  Muslims  realise  this  truth 
their  future  will  be  assured  and  their  greatness  will  only  be 
a  question  of  time.  Modern  Islam,  with  its  hierarchy  of 
priesthood,  gross  fanaticism  appalling  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tious practices,  is,  indeed,  a  discredit  to  the  Islam  of  the  pro- 
phet Mohamed.  Instead  of  unity  we  have  Islam  torn  into 
factions  ;  instead  of  culture  we  have  indifference  to  learning  ; 
instead  of  liberal-minded  toleration  we  have  gross  bigotry. 
But  this  intellectual  darkness  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
intellectual  dawn  and  we  trust,  that  it  is  now  not  far  distant 
or  too  long  to    come. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  and 
his  teachings  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  warmest  admiration 
for  the  man  and  his  mission.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  the  Qur'an,  even  non-Muslims  must  concede,  that  it  is  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God  and  whatever  may  be 
the  blemishes  in  the  life  of  the  prophet,  none,  but  a  perverse 
mind  will  regard  him  as  anything  but  sincere  in  his  conviction, 
honest  in  his  purpose  and  unshaken  in  his  resolve.  Moha- 
medan  civilisation  was  the  outcome  of  the  Mohamedan  faith 
and  nothing  but  Islam  alone  can  again  give  to  the  Mohamedans 
what  they  have  lost  :  their  civilisation,  their  culture,  and  their 
empire. 

ISLAM    (3rd  Paper) 

As  Interpreted. 

BY  THE  AHMADIYYA  SECT. 

Attitude  towards  the  other  Religions. 

I  may  at  the  outset  briefly  point  out  the  attitude  of  Islam  as 
interpreted  by  the  Ahmadiyya  movement  towards  the  other 
great  religions    of  the  world.     The  fundamental  principle  of 
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Islam  with  regard  to  Divine  revelation  is,  that  as  God  is  the 
God  of  the  whole  world  and  not  of  any  one  sect  or  one  tribe, 
He  has  also  blessed  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  tribes  of  the 
human  race  with  the  greatest  of  His  gifts,  /.  e.,  Divine  reve- 
lation, which  is  the  fountain-head  of  true  guidance,  and  He 
has  not  been  sparing  in  the  granting  of  this  gift  to  any  pepole. 
And  thus  it  ought  to  have  been.  For,  we  see  that  the 
things  on  which  the  physical  life  of  man  depends,  are  found  in 
all  countries  and  among  all  people  though  they  are  meant 
only  for  man's  short  lived  course  of  life  upon  this  earth. 
How  can  it  therefore,  be  supposed  that  those  guidances  and 
Heavenly  blessings,  on  which  depends  the  spiritual  life  of  man, 
which  is  his  life  eternal,  should  be  granted  to  one  particular 
tribe  in  one  particular  country  and  all  other  tribes  and  people 
should  be  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  Human  reason 
cannot  attribute  such  injustice  to  God,  who  is  the  God  of 
all  people,  as  to  favour  one  people  and  not  all  others 
as  if  He  were  a  tribal  deity,  God  has  not  made  any 
invidious  distinction  between  different  peoples  and  He 
is  not  unjust  to  any.  The  powers  and  faculties  which  He 
granted  to  the  ancient  people  of  India  were  also 
granted  to  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Chinese  the  Japanese,  the  Europeans,  the  Americans  and 
the  Egyptians.  For  all  alike,  the  earth  of  God  serves  as 
a  floor,  and  for  the  sake  of  all,  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  perform  such  functions  as  God  has  charged  them 
with.  All  people  alike  derive  benefit  from  the  air,  the  water, 
the  fire,  the  earth  and  the  other  things  created  by  God  and  all 
equally  use  the  produce  of  the  earth,  its  corns  and  its  herbs, 
its  flowers  and  its  fruits. 

The  holy  Quran  opens  with  a  verse  which  teaches  this 
high,  noble  and  universal  doctrine.  It  says.  "All  perfect  and 
pure  attributes  belong  to  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  the 
worlds."  The  words  used  here  are  so  general  that  they  include 
all  the  different  peoples,  different  ages  and  different  countries. 
The  opening  of  the  holy  Quran  with  a  verse  which  is  so  broad 
in  its  significance  clearly  shows  that  the  holy  Quran  refutes  the 
doctrine  which  sets  limits  to  the  vast  and  unlimited  grace 
and  sustenance  of  God,  reserving  the  manifestation  of  these 
attributes  for  a  single  people  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  as 
if  the  latter  were  not  the  creation  of  God.  The  holy  Quran 
is  full  of  verses  which  clearly  contradict  the  belief  that  pro- 
phets have  risen  from  one  particular  tribe  or  been  sent 
to  one  particular  country.  It  teaches  by  the  introduction  of 
many     and    varied     comparisons    that     as    Almighty     God 
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has  been  providing  the  physical  necessities  of  every  country 
according  to  its  conditions  and  circumstances,  so  He 
has  also  provided  means  for  its  spiritual  training  and 
the  fulfilment  of  its  spiritual  wants.  It  says  in  one  place 
in  the  clearest  words  that  "there  is  no  people  among  whom 
a  warner  has  not  been  sent." 

In  fact,  it  will  be  admitted  without  any  discussion  that  the 
true  and  perfect  God  in  whom  we  must  all  believe  is  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world.  His  sustenance  is  not  limited  to  a 
particular  tribe  or  a  particular  age  or  a  particular  country, 
but  He  is  the  Sustainer  of  all  people,  the  Lord  of  all  ages, 
the  King  of  all  places  and  countries,  the  Fountain-head  of 
all  grace,  the  Source  of  all  power,  physical  and  spiritual,  the 
Nourisher  of  all  that  is  created  and  the  Supporter  of  all  that 
exists.  The  grace  of  God  encompasses  the  whole  world  and 
encircles  all  peoples  of  all  ages.  He  extends  His  bounty 
to  all  and  does  not  exclude  any  people  from  the  all-com- 
prehensive circle  of  His  grace,  nor  does  He  deprive  any  age 
of  His  great  blessings.  The  holy  Quran  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  its  followers  to  accept  all  the  prophets  who  are  accepted 
by  large  numbers  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  sufficient 
argument  of  their  truth  that  they  are  accepted  as  true,  by  a 
great  part  of  the  world  and  that  the  assistance  and  support 
of  God  was  granted  them  at  every  step.  On  this  principle 
we  do  admit,  and  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  this  ad- 
mission we  consider  it  to  be  our  happy  duty,  that  Moses  and 
Jesus  and  the  other  prophets  were  all  holy,  chosen  and 
righteous  prophets  of  God,  and  that  the  hol\'  men  through 
whom,  guidance  was  brought  to  the  people  in  the  Arya\arta, 
and  other  righteous  leaders  of  the  Hindus,  such  as  Rama 
and  Krishna,  were  all  the  chosen  servants  of  God  to  whom  He 
sent  down  His  grace  and  upon  whom  He  showered  His 
blessings.  This  message  of  peace  and  union,  we  consider  our 
peculiar  privilege  to  preach  to  the  world,  so  that  all  the 
different  peoples  may  become  as  one  people  by  revering  the 
holy  religious  leaders  of  each  other.  It  was  on  these  principles 
that  the  founder  of  the  Ahmadi\'\-a  movement  wrote  his  last 
work  entitled.  "The  message  of  peace"  for  bringing  about 
a   union  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans. 

Nature  of  the  Movement.  The  Ahmadiyya  movement 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Islam  as  Christianity 
stood  to  Judaism.  By  Christianity,  here  is  meant,  not  Chris- 
tianity as  it  is  preached  or  practised  now,  but  the  Christianity 
which  Islam  represents  to  be  the  true  religion,  taught  b)- 
Jesus   Christ.     The    chief  characteristic    which  distinguished 
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Christianity  from  all  other  sects  of  Judaism  was  its  accept-^' 
ance  of  Jesus  as  the  expected  Messiah  of  the  Hebrews  in 
which  all  the  hopes  and  prophecies  of  Israel  were  fulfilled, 
and  the  chief  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Ah- 
madiyya  Movement  from  all  other  sects  of  Islam  is  its 
acceptance  of  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the 
movement,  as  the  Promised  Messiah  and  the  Mahdi  of  the 
Muslims,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  and  prophecies  of  Islam 
concerning  its  future  triumph  and  greatness  are  fulfilled. 
But  there  is  an  important  difference  here.  As  the  Mosaic 
law  was  meant  only  for  the  Israelites,  the  mission  of  Jesus 
was  also  originally  limited  to  the  Hebrew  people  only,  and 
he  was  essentially  the  Messiah  of  the  Israelites  and  not  of 
any  other  people  or  nation.  But  the  mission  of  Islam,  unlike 
that  of  Judaism,  is  universal,  and  the  mission  of  the  Ahma- 
diyya  movement,  unlike  that  of  Christianity,  is  similarly 
universal.  This  universality  of  its  mission  is  indicated  in 
the  claims  of  its  founder  to  have  come  in  fulfilment  of  the 
hopes  and  prophecies,  not  of  the  Muslims  only,  but  of  every 
people  who  entertain  such  hopes  and  expect  a  reformer  in 
the  last  ages.  Thus  Ahmad  claims  to  be  the  Promised 
Mahdi  and  Messiah  of  the  Muslims,  and  the  Promised 
Messiah  of  the  Christians  and  the  Promised  Avatar  of  the 
Hindus.  These  three  claims  point  to  the  universality  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  Mission. 

History.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  not  a  very 
long  one.  It  was  established  in  1889.  Up  to  that  time  the 
founder  of  the  movement  was  looked  upon  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  Indian  Muslims  as  a  great  Muslim  reformer, 
and  his  claim  to  be  a  recipient  of  Divine  revelation,  which 
became  widely  known  through  his  first  great  work,  the 
Barahin-i-Ahmadiyya,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1880,  was  generally  admitted.  There  is  a  tradition  of  the 
Holy  Prophet  which  says  that  in  the  beginning  of  every 
century  of  the  Muslim  era,  God  will  raise  one,  who  will 
reform  the  faith.  In  accordance  with  this  prophecy,  the 
founder  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement  announced  as  early 
as  1880,  that  he  was  the  reformer  who  had  to  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th.  Century  of  Hejira  and  the  Muslim 
public  generally  accepted  him  as  such.  His  famous  work, 
the  Bardhin-i- Ahmadiyya,  was  hailed  by  the  Muslims  as  the 
best  work  that  was  ever  written  on  Islam  during  the  thirteen 
hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  its  birth,  a  view  to 
which  Maulvi  Mohamad  Hosain  of  Batala,  now  one  of  his 
bitterest    enemies,    gave    candid  expression,  in  his  Ishacit-us- 
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Sunnat.     But  though  his  claims  were  thus  admitted,  the  new 
movement    did    not    come    into  existence  till  1889  when  the 
founder  of  the  movement  published  a  manifesto,  stating  that 
he   was  commanded  by  God  to  accept  Baidt  from  the  people 
and  to  take  them  into  his  discipleship.     This    announcement 
which  was  made  on  the  ist.  Equal  December  1888,  drew  many 
to   him,    and    excited    very  little  or  no  opposition.     But    the 
course  of  the    movement    was  not  destined  to  run  smoothly, 
beyond    the   short    period    of  two  years.     In    1891,    Ahmad 
declared    that    the   Muslims    were   in  error  in  believing  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  alive,  that  he  was  dead    and    that   the   Almighty 
God    had  raised    him   (Ahmad)  in  the   spirit  and    power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  contained  in  the 
prophecies  about  the  advent  of  the    Messiah  in  the  last  ages. 
The  claim  was  not  altogether  a  new  one,  for  he  had  already 
published,   in  the  Barahin-i-Ahmadiyya,  revelations  in  which 
he    was    addressed    as  Christ  and  also  that  he  saw  a  vision  to 
the  purport  that  he  and  Jesus  were  two  parts  of  one  and    the 
same  Essence    The  announcement  nevertheless,  excited  great 
opposition    and   changed  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  rever- 
ence in  which  he  had  been  held  up  to  that  time,  into    one   of 
bitter   animosity   and    strong   ill-will,    2,x\^  fatwas  were  pub- 
lished in  which  the   founder   and    the    members    of  the   sect 
were  all  declared  to  be  heretics. 

Significance  of  the  name.  The  reasons  which  led  the 
founder  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect  to  give  this  name  to  it  were 
explained  by  him  in  a  manifesto  issued  in  1900,  when  this 
name  was  adopted.  The  Holy  Quran  and  the  traditions  speak 
of  two  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Prophet  and  it  is  to  these 
two  manifestations  that  his  two  names  Muhammad  and 
Ahmad  refer.  Muhammad  means  "the  glorified  one'  and 
the  name  was  therefore  significant  of  the  great  glory  which 
the  Holy  Prophet  was  destined  to  attain,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  prophetic  name  came  to  light  during  the 
Medinite  period  of  the  Holy  Prophet's  life  and  the  thirteen 
hundred  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
great  glory  and  political  power  which  Islam  attained 
during  these  two  periods.  The  other  name  Ahmad  means 
"one  who  glorifies."  Just  as  Muhammad  is  significant  of 
glory,  Ahmad  is  significant  of  peace.  It  indicates  spiritual 
greatness  attained  by  one  who  glorifies  the  name  of  God. 
In  the  Holy  Prophet's  life  the  manifestation  of  this  name 
was  witnessed  during  the  Meccan  period  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  history  of  Islam,  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement  represents 
this    particular   phase  of  the  greatness   of   Islam.     In    other 
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words,  the  appearance  of  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  Movement,  is  really  the  second  manifestation  of 
the  Holy  Prophet,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  to  be 
the  predominance  of  the  quality  indicated  in  his  second  name 
Ahmad,  which  is  peace. 

Conditions  of  Initiation.  The  conditions  on  which  disci- 
ples are  initiated  into  the  Ahmadiyya  society  were  first 
published  on  the  I2th  January  1889.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  them  : — 

I.  That  the  disciple  shall  promise  with  a  sincere  heart 
that  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  kind  of  shirk  so  long  as 
he  lives. 

2  That  he  shall  eschew  all  evil,  such  as  falsehood, 
fornication,  transgress'ion  of  Divine  Commandments,  cruelty 
to  any  creature  of  God,  rebellion  against  Government  etc., 
and  that  he  shall  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  his 
passions. 

3.  That  he  shall  be  regular  in  saying  out  the  five  daily 
prayers  and  shall  also  try  to  say  out  the  night-prayer  (tahajjud), 
and  that  he  shall  invoke  Divine  blessings  upon  the  Holy 
Prophet,  ask  forgiveness  of  his  sins  from  God  and  seek  His 
protection  and  remembering  the  numerous  Divine  blessings 
upon  him,  glorify  and  praise  the  name  of  God  under  all 
circumstances. 

4.  That  he  shall  not  in  any  way  injure  mankind  in 
general  and  the  Muslims  in  particular  by  his  hand  or  tongue 
or  otherwise. 

5.  That  he  shall  remain  faithful  to  God  under  all 
circumstances,  whether  happy  or  grieved,  in  affluence  or  in 
need,  and  that  he  shall  submit  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  cases, 
and  be  prepared  to  suffer  any  hardship  or  disgrace  while  on 
the  path  to  Him,  and  that  he  shall  not  under  any  trial,  turn  his 
face  away  from  Him,  but  shall  make  the  tie  of  union  closer. 

6.  That  he  shall  not  follow  his  sensual  desires  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Holy  Quran  and  take  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Holy  Prophet  as  the  rule  of  his  life. 

7.  That  he  shall  entirely  forsake  self-conceit  and 
haughtiness  and  lead  his  life  in  submission,  humility  and 
meekness. 

8.  That  he  shall  consider  the  interest  of  his  religion 
and  its  glory  and  sympath}-  with  Islam  as  dearer  than  all 
other  interests,  viz.,  his  property,  his  children  and  his  honour 
and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him. 
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9,  That  he  shall  sympathise  with  all  the  creatures  of 
God  for  His  sake,  and  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  benefit 
mankind  in  any  way  he  can. 

10.  That  he  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  promise  which 
he  makes  at  the  time  of  Baiat  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  that 
the  tie  which  unites  him  to  his  Master,  shall  be  more  power- 
ful than  all  worldly  relations  and  kinships  and  other  ordinary 
relations  of  master  and  servant. 

Chief  Object.  The  chief  object  which  the  Ahmadiyya 
Movement  sets  before  itself  is  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
through  renewal  and  re-animation  of  faith  in  God  and  point- 
ing out  the  true  way  to  liberation  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
How  this  object  is  attained  by  joining  the  sect  is  thus  ex- 
plained. A  belief  in  God  is  simply  a  lip-belief  if  there  is  no 
certainty  in  the  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  what  is  professed 
with  the  tongue.  The  existence  of  God,  though  it  may  be 
inferred  from  Nature,  is  known  only  through  revelation  and 
through  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  Divine  power  and 
knowledge — which  are  shown  through  the  prophets  and  mes- 
sengers of  God.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Almight}-  God 
has  been  sending  His  messengers  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  those  who  witness  the  manifestations  of  Divine  power, 
may  have  a  firm  faith  in  God,  which  may  transform, 
their  lives.  Hence  the  Almighty  God  has  sent  a  messenger, 
the  Promised  Messenger  of  the  last  ages.  He  is  come  to  re- 
animate faith  and  to  generate  true  belief  in  the  heart  with 
regard  to  His  existence,  by  extraordinary  signs  which  make 
one  directly  witness  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  Divine 
power  and  knowledge.  Unless  such  a  living  faith  is  genera- 
ted in  the  heart,  a  man  can  never  be  released  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin  and  can  never  attain  to  true  union  with  God. 
Without  true  belief  in  the  heart,  a  man  can  never  overcome 
sins,  and  without  fresh  Heavenly  signs  showing  wonderful 
Divine  power  and  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  faith,  and  without 
a  prophet  of  God  to  whom  the  deep  secrets  of  the  future 
are  made  known,  there  can  be  no  fresh  Heavenh-  signs.  It 
is  such  a  prophet  of  God  that  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect  has  found 
in  its  leader,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  members 
of  this  movement  are  daily  making  progress  towards  puri  ty 
and  righteousness  and  towards  attaining  'union  with  God'. 
Thus  the  movement  claims  to  be  the  only  religious  revival  in 
the  world,  in  this  age,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

Cardinal  doctrine.    The  principal  thing   which  brings   the 
Ahmadiyya   sect   face    to  face    with    the    cherished   ideas  of 
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two  of  the  most  important  religious  communities  of  the  world 
i.  e.,  Muhammadans  and  Christians,  is  that  Jesus  did  not 
die  on  the  Cross  but  that  he  died  a  natural  death  afterwards, 
his  tomb  being  situated  in  the  Khan  Yar  Street  at  Srinagar, 
The  evidence  in  support  of  these  two  assertions  is  drawn 
from  several  sources,  briefly  given  below  : — 

I.  Evidence  from  the  Gospels,  (i)  Jesus  prophetically 
likens  his  own  fate  to  that  of  Jonah,  (Matt.  12  :  39,  40  ;  Luke 
II  :  29,  30).  But  according  to  the  Bible  .story,  Jonah  did  not 
really  die,  though  he  could  not  have  been  taken  but  for 
a  dead  man.  Jesus,  therefore,  prophesied  that  he  would  re- 
main alive  like  Jonah.  (2)  Jesus  said  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  "lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  ,  Matt  :  15  :  24),  and 
that  he  had  come  *7(?  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost" 
(Luke  19  :  10).  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  at  Palestine  did 
not  represent  more  than  two  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  other 
ten  tribes  had  long  before  settled  in  the  East.  These  were, 
therefore,  properly  the  lost  sheep  and  they  were  to  be  sought 
and  saved.  It  was,  therefore,  to  these  tribes  that  Jesus 
betook  himself  after  the  crisis  of  crucifixion.  (3)  The  dream 
of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt  :  27  :  19)  was  meant  to  save  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Why  should  the  angel  have  appeared  to  the 
Magistrate's  wife  pleading  for  the  safety  of  Jesus,  if  it  had 
not  been  God's  will  that  he  should  be  saved.  (4)  The 
prayer  of  Jesus  the  night  before  his  arrest,  affords  another 
very  strong  evidence  of  his  being  taken  down  alive  from  the 
cross,  for  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  in  distress  and 
affliction  is  never  rejected  by  God.  In  fact,  the  Almighty  God 
had  promised  to  save  him  from  the  disgraceful  death  on 
the  Cross,  and  Jesus  was  referring  to  this  promise  when 
he  cried  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me." 
(Matt :  27  :  46).  Heb.  (5  :  7)  makes  the  matter  still  more 
clear,  for  there  the  acceptance  of  this  prayer  of  Jesus  is 
admitted  in  clear  words  :  "when  he  had  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him, 
That  was  able  to  save  him  from  deatJi^  and  was  heard  in  that 
he  fearedr  In  fact,  no  clearer  evidence  than  this  is  needed 
to  show  that  Jesus  did  not  die  on  the  Cross,  (51  Jesus 
remained  on  the  Cross  for  a  few  hours  only,  but  death  by 
crucifixion  was  always  tardy.  The  two  men  crucified 
along  with  Jesus  were  still  alive  when  taken  down  from 
the  cross,  and  therefore  Jesus  could  not  have  died  so  soon. 
(6)  The  breaking  of  legs  which  was  resorted  to,  in  the  case 
of  the  other  two  criminals  was  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  Jesus.     (7)  The  side  of  Jesus  being  pierced,  blood    rushed 
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out,  and  this  was  a  sure  sign  of  life.  (8i  Even  Pilate 
did  not  believe  that  Jesus  could  die  so  soon  (Mark  15  :  44). 
(9)  Jesus  was  not  hurried  like  the  other  culprits,  but  was 
taken  charge  of  by  a  wealthy  disciple  of  His,  who  took  every 
care  of  him  and  put  him  in  a  spacious  room,  hewn  in  the 
side  of  a  rock.  (10)  When  the  tomb  was  seen  on  the 
third  day,  the  stone  was  found  to  have  been  removed  from 
its  place,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  there 
had  been  a  supernatural  rising.  (11)  Mary,  when  she 
saw  him,  took  him  for  the  gardener  (John,  20  :  15).  which 
shows  that  Jesus  had  disguised  himself  as  a  gardener. 
Such  disguise  would  not  have  been  needed  if  Jesus  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  (12)  It  was  in  the  same  body  of 
flesh  that  the  disciples  saw  Jesus,  and  the  wounds  were 
still  deep  enough  for  a  man  to  thrust  his  hand  in,  and  he 
still  felt  hungry  and  ate,  as  his  disciples  ate  (Luke  24  :  39 — 43. 
(13)  Jesus  undertook  a  journey  to  Galilee  with  two  of  his 
disciples  walking  side  by  side  with  him.  It  shows  clearly 
that  he  was  fleeing,  as  an  ordinary  man  would  have  fled 
from  the  country  where  he  was  persecuted  to  some  place 
of  safety.  If  his  object  had  been  to  rise  to  Heaven,  he 
would  not  have  undertaken  a  journey  to  Galilee.  (14)  In 
all  the  post-crucifixion  appearances  Jesus  is  found  to  be 
concealing  and  hiding  himself  as  if  he  feared  being  discovered, 
A  'risen  Jesus'  would  have  made  a  public  appearance  and 
should  not  have  shown  any  fear  of  being  discovered  by  the 
persecuting  Jews. 

II.  Another  source  from  which  the  Ahmadiyya  sect 
draws  on  argument,  in  support  of  its  assertion  is  the  oint- 
ment which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  "Ointment 
of  Jesus."  This  ointment  is  said  to  have  been  prepared 
for  Jesus  by  his  apostle.  It  is  spoken  of  highly  by  medical 
authorities  as  being  extraordinarily  efficacious  in  healing 
wounds.  Since  there  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  ever  received 
any  wounds  besides  those  which  he  received  on  the  cross, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  clearly  this,  that  the  ointment 
was  prepared  by  the  apostles  for  the  wounds  of  their 
master  which  he  received  on  the  Cross. 

III.  The  discovery  of  the  tomb  at  Srinagar  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Ahmadiyya  sect  as  the  third  source  of  evidence 
showing  that  Jesus  did  not  die  on  the  cross.  Several  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  as  supporting  this  conclusion. 

ii)  Oral  testimony,  based  on  tradition,  of  the  people  of 
Kashmir   tells   us   that   the   tomb   belongs   to  one  who  bore 
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the  name  of  Yus  Asaf,  who  was  known  as  a  Ndbi  ''prophet) 
and  as  a  Shahzada  ( Prince',  who  came  to  Cashmere  from 
some  country  in  the  West,  some  1900  years  ago  The  tomb 
is  also  known  as  that  of  Nabi  Sahib. 

(2)  The  Tarikh-i-Azami,  a  historical  work  written  some 
two  hundred  }-ears  ago,  says,  referring  to  this  tomb,  on  page 
82  :  "The  tomb  is  generally  known  as  that  of  a  prophet. 
He  was  a  prince  who  came  to  Cashmere  from  a  foreign 
land.  He  was  perfect  in  his  piety,  righteousness  and  devotion. 
He  was  made  a  prophet  by  God  and  was  engaged  in  preach- 
ing to  the  people  of  Cashmere.     His  name  was  Yus  Asaf." 

(3)  The  Ikmal-ud-Din,  an  Arabic  work,  a  thousand  years 
old,  says  :  "He,  (Yus  Asaf)  wandered  about  in  several  lands 
and  towns  until  he  reached  a  land  and  lived  and  stayed 
therein,  till  death  overtook  him." 

(4)  Joseph  Jacobs  also  states  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  version  of  the  story  of  Yus  Asaf  that  he  (Josaph)  at 
last  reached  Cashmere  and  there  died  (Barlaam  and  Josaphat, 

P.  C.  v.). 

(5)  There  are  many  circumstances  which  identify  Yus 
Asaf  with  Jesus,  (a)  There  is  conclusive  testimony  that  he 
was  a  foreigner  and  not  a  resident  of  Cashmere  or  India, 
(b)  He  is  universally  known  as  a  Nabi  or  prophet  among 
the  Muslims,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  Muslim  saint  ; 
for  no  Muslim  .saint  has  been  called  a  Nabi  after  the  Holy 
Prophet.  The  word  Nabi  occurs  only  in  two  languages, 
viz.,  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  no  Indian  saint  could  be 
called  a  Nabi.  But  the  only  Nabi  in  Arabia  was  the  Holy 
Prophet  Muhammad,  and  therefore  Yus  Asaf  can  only  be  a 
Hebrew  Prophet,  (c)  The  time  which  tradition  and 
history  ascribe  to  Yus  Asaf  is  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Jesus. 
(d)  The  name  Yus  is  clearly  the  same  as  Yasu,  the  Hebrew 
original  of  the  word  Jesus,  (e)  It  is  even  stated  that  Yus 
Asaf  was  an  Israelite  fugitive  who  came  from  Syria.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  a  fugitive  could  be  none  but  Jesus, 
for  the  time  of  the  two  is  the  .same.  Moreover  the  life  of 
no  other  Israelite  prophet  is  attended  with  the  mysterious 
circumstances  with  which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  attended,  (f) 
Besides  being  called  a  Nabi,  Yus  Asaf  is  called  a  Sha/icada 
or  a  prince,  and  this  also  identifies  him  with  Jesus,  (g)  The 
teachings  of  Yus  Asaf  have  a  striking  resemblance  with 
those  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  parables  in  the  two  are  quite 
identical,  (h)  Still  more  striking  is  the  circumstance  that 
the   prophet    Yus    Asaf  gives  the  name  Bushra  (Hebrew  and 
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Arabic  for  Gospel)  to  what  he  preached,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Ikmal-ud-Din  :  "Then  he  began  to 
compare  the  tree  to  Bushra  (Gospel)  which  he  preached 
to  the  people,  and  he  likened  the  spring  of  water  to  wisdom 
and  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  and  the  birds  he  com- 
pared to  the  people  that  swarmed  round  him  and  accepted  his 
religion."  The  identity  in  parables  and  names  of  the 
books  preached  by  Jesus  and  Yus  Asaf  clearly  shows  that 
Yus  Asaf  was  no  other  than  Jesus,  (i)  The  book  of  Yus 
Asaf  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
and  the  Christian  world  had  always  held  him  in  great 
honour.  Even  a  church  was  raised  in  honour  of  his  name 
in  Sicily,  t  j)  Christian  writers  have  tried  to  identify  Yus 
Asaf  with  Buddha,  asserting  that  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  Bodhisatva  which  was  first  changed  into  Josaphat  and 
then  into  Yus  Asaf  But  the  mere  possibility  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  one  word  into  an  entirely  different  word  is  no  proof. 
Besides  this,  the  remains  of  Yus  Asaf  lie  at  Srinagar  while 
those  of  Buddha  have  been  discovered  elsewhere,  which 
conclusively  shows  that  Buddha  and  Yus  Asaf  are  two 
entirely  different  persons. 

(IV)  The  Fourth  Source  of  Evidence.  The  Messiah 
promised  to  the  Israelites,  was  the  Messiah  of  all  the  Israe- 
lite tribes,  ten  of  which  had  settled  in  the  East  in  Afghanistan 
and  Cashmere.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  Jesus 
should  have  gone  to  them.  The  following  evidence  is 
cited  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  these  two  people,  the 
Afghans  and  the  Kashmiris  represent  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
the  Israelites,  (i)  The  Afghans  unanimously  claim  to  be 
of  Israelite  descent.  Their  prejudice  against  the  Jews  is  so 
strong  that  such  a  claim  could  never  have  been  made  if  there 
had  been  no  truth  underneath  it.  They  have  also  family 
geneologies  through  which  they  trace  their  descent  to 
Israel.  Nor  is  the  claim  a  new  one  ;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
race  itself  \2)  In  their  physical  features  the  Afghans  and 
the  Kashmiris  bear  no  resemblance  to  their  neighbours 
but  their  resemblance  with  the  Jews  is  most  striking.  (3)  In 
their  dress,  character  and  customs  there  is  the  same 
resemblance.  (4)  Some  proper  names  among  the  Afghans 
and  the  Kashmiris  are  clearly  of  Israelite  origin,  such  as 
the  names  of  certain  tribes  of  Afghans  and  the  names  of 
certain  places  in  Cashmere.  (5)  The  names  of  certain 
towns  in  Afghanistan  and  Cashmere  are  the  very  names 
which  their  cities  etc.  bore  in  their  ancient  home.  For 
instance,  the  modern    names  Kabul,    Punach,    Zaida,  Himis, 
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Gilgit,  Laddakh,  Leh,  Suro,  Suket,  may  be  compared  with 
Cabul,  Phoenicia,  Zidon  or  Sidon,  Hams,  Galgotha,  Ladah, 
Lehi,  Shur  and  Succoth  of  Ancient  Syria.  (6)  Eminent 
writers  and  travellers  have  borne  testimony  to  the  same 
effect. 

Second  Advent,  The  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  as  preached  by  the  Ahmadiyj^a  sect  may  be  consi- 
dered from  two  different  points  of  view,  firstly  in  its 
relation  to  Christianity  and  secondly  in  its  relation  to 
Islam.  In  its  relation  to  Christanity,  the  doctrine  is  inter- 
preted in  the  same  light  as  the  doctrine  of  the  advent  of 
Elijah  was  interpreted  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  distinguishing 
sign  of  the  appearance  of  the  true  Messiah,  according  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  was  the  second  advent  of  Elijah 
before  that  of  the  Messiah.  Accordingly  when  Jesus 
claimed  to  be  the  Promised  Messiah  of  the  Israelites,  the)' 
questioned  him  about  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  advent 
of  Elijah.  The  interpretation  given  by  Jesus  was  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  Elijah  who  was  to  come  (Matt  : 
XI  :  14)  because  he  came  "in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah"  (Luke  i  :  17).  It  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
interpretation  given  by  Jesus  that  the  Ahmadiyya  sect 
interprets  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ, 
and  looks  upon  the  advent  of  its  leader  "in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Christ"  as  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

In  its  relation  to  Islam,  the  doctrine  of  the  Promised 
Messiahship  is  interpretted  by  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Almighty  God  vouchsafed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Israelite  law  to  Moses,  the  great  law-giver  of 
Israel  and  brought  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  a  close  by 
sending  a  Messiah.  Thus  Moses  was  the  first  and  Christ  the 
last  prophet  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  Almighty  God 
had  moreover  promised  to  Moses  that  another  prophet 
"like  unto"  him  would  be  raised  from  among  his  brethren- 
(Dent:  XVII:  18).  He  also  said  to  the  Holy  Prophet 
Muhammad  that  he  was  the  Promised  Prophet  who  was 
the  like  of  Moses  (Alquran  (LXXIII  :  15).  Again  He  pro- 
mised that  He  would  raise  successors  to  the  founder  of 
Islam  "like  unto"  the  successors  that  had  been  raised  to 
Moses.  (Alquran  XXIV  :  54).  In  accordance  with  this 
promise  it  was  necessary  that  the  last  successor  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  Muhammad,  should  be  the  like  of  the  last  succes.sor 
of  Moses,  i.e.,  a  Messiah  should  appear  among  the  Muslims 
like  the  Messiah  that  had  appeared  among  the  Jews.  The 
leader  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect  claims  that  he   is  the   Messiah 
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Promised  to  the  Muslims  and  the  following  points  of  resem- 
blance are  mentioned,  (i)  The  Jews  expected  a  Messiah 
who  should  be  a  temporal  ruler  and  delivering  them  from 
foreign  yoke  establish  a  Jewish  kingdom  throughout  the 
world.  The  Mulims  also  expect  a  Messiah  who  would  wage 
war  against  the  non-Muslims  and  slay  all  of  them,  and 
establish  a  Muslim  empire  in  the  whole  world,  (2  As  quite 
against  the  expectations  and  cherished  hopes  of  the  Jews, 
the  Messiah  that  appeared  among  them  was  a  man  of  peace, 
in  like  manner  the  Messiah  that  has  appeared  among  the 
Muslims  has  come  to  preach  his  message  of  peace  and  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  Islam,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by 
arguments  and  Heavenly  signs.  (3)  At  the  appearance  of 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  con- 
tending sects,  so  are  the  Muslims,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Muslim  Messiah.  4)  In  the  country  where  the  Israelite 
Messiah  appeared,  the  Israelites  were  the  subject  people. 
Similarly  Muslim  dominion  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
country  in  which  the  Muslim  Messiah  has  made  his  appea- 
rance. (5'  The  English  rule  under  which  the  Muslim 
Messiah  has  appeared  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  rule  under  which  the  Israelite  Messiah  made  his 
appearance.  (6)  As  the  Jews  had  fallen  off  from  true  purity 
and  righteousness  at  the  advent  of  their  Messiah,  similar 
is  the  case  now  with  the  Muslims.  (7)  The  Jews  were  puni- 
shed with  a  severe  scourge  of  plague,  on  the  persecution  of 
their  Messiah  ;  the  people  of  this  country  have  also  been 
punished  with  a  terrible  plague  on  account  of  their  rejection 
of  the  Promised  Messiah.  (8)  As  the  Jews  sought  to  have 
their  Messiah  tried  at  law  and  put  to  death,  the  opponents 
of  the  Muslim  Messiah  also  sought  to  have  him  put  to 
death    by    involving    him    a  criminal  case. 

The  Teachings  of  Islam  as  interpreted  by  the  Ahniadiyya 
Sect.  I.  The  Ahmadiyya  sect  holds  that  Islam  is  a  living 
religion,  by  which  it  means  that  in  Islam,  the  door  to  Divine 
revelation  is  always  open  and  that  a  true  Muslim  begins  to 
lead  a  heavenly  life  in  this  very  world.  Three  arguments  are 
given,  (i)  Various  verses  of  the  Holy  Quran  are  quoted, 
i.e.,  in  the  Fatiha  which  is  the  most  important  prayer  taught 
to  IVJuslims,  they  are  commanded  by  the  Almighty  God  to 
pray  :  '  O  Lord,  show  us  the  right  path,  the  path  of  those  upon 
whom  thou  hast  bestowed  thy  blessings."  This  prayer  would 
not  have  been  taught  if  the  Almighty  God  had  not  meant 
to  bestow  these  blessings,  the  highest  of  which  all,  is  Divine 
revelation,  upon  the  Muslims.     Traditions  are  also  cited,   for 
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instance,    there    is    a    tradition   which  says,  "Verily  God  will 
raise  for  the  Muslims  at  the  commencement  of  every  century 
a    man    who    shall    re-animate    their  faith."     (2)  Reason  also 
requires  that  if  Divine  revelation  was    granted    in    the    past, 
it    should    also    be   granted    now    or    in    the  future.     All  the 
religions  teach  that  the  Almighty  God  watches  the  doings    of 
His  creatures  and  that  He  listens  to  their  prayers.    They  also 
hold  that  He  spoke    at    some    time,    for    instance,    according 
to    the    Hindus,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cycle  ;  according  to 
the    Jews,  to     the     prophets     of    Israel  ;    according   to    the 
Christians,    at    the  time    of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  ;  according 
to  the  Muslims,    at  the  time  of  the    Holy  Prophet.     If,  there- 
fore. He  still  continues  to  see  and  hear,  as   all  these    religions 
maitain,    it    is    quite    unreasonable    to    assert    that    He    has 
ceased  to  speak.    The  fact  is,  that  as  He  spoke  to  His  chosen 
ones    before,    He   speaks   even    now,  but  only  to  His  chosen 
ones,  and  His  Word    is    distinguished    from    ordinary    words 
by    the    wonderful    prophecies   which    it    announces   and  the 
deep  secrets  of  the   future   which    it    reveals.     (3)    The   pre- 
sence   in    Islam    of    a    recipient    of    Divine    revelation,  such 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect    is,  shows    conclusive- 
ly that  Islam  is  a  living  religion. 

II.  The  Ahmadiyya  Sect  denies  the  principle  that  reli- 
gion may  be  propagated  by  means  of  the  sword  and  does  not 
expect  a  Mahdi  or  a  Messiah,  who  will  slay  all  non-Muslims 
who  refuse  to  accept  Islam.  This  sect  denies  the  advent 
of  any  such  Mahdi  or  Messiah,  and  holds  all  traditions, 
about  such  advent  to  be  untrustworthy,  while  it  takes 
Ahmad  of  Qadian  to  be  the  true  Mahdi  and  Messiah,  who 
had  come  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Islam  by  Heavenly 
signs  and  arguments. 

III.  It  holds  that  the  Holy  Prophet  is  the  seal  of  Pro- 
phets and  no  other  prophet  can  appear  after  him  except  one 
who  is  spiritually  his  disciple  and  who  receives  the  gift  of 
prophecy  through  Him.  It  is  only  a  true  Muslim  who  walks 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Holy  Prophet  and  who  can  become 
a  prophet.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  this  sect  considers  its 
founder  to  be  a  prophet. 

IV.  The  Ahmadiyya  Sect  denies  that  Divine  attributes 
are  possessed  by  others.  For  instance  the  Almighty  God 
creates  life,  but  no  human  being  can  do  it.  Hence  it 
denies  that  Jesus  could  make  birds  and  breathe  life  into 
them,  which  is  one  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus  by  the 
orthodox  Muslims.  The  verse  of  the  Holy  Our'an  from 
which    this    conclusion     is   drawn     is     interpretted     by    the 
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Ahmadiyya  Sect  in  a  different  manner.  Similarly,  the 
orthodox  Muslims  hold  that  the  Dajjal  (Anti-Christ)  would 
come  with  the  powers  of  the  Divine  Being,  i.e.,  he  would  be 
able  to  give  life  to  the  dead,  to  send  down  or  withhold  rain, 
etc,  but  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect  rejects  the  ideas  as  false  and 
interprets  the  Anti-Christ  doctrine  differently. 

V.  In  the  relative  value  which  is  generally  attached  to 
the  Holy  Qur'an  and  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Prophet, 
the  Ahmadiyya  sect  differs  from  the  orthodox.  The  latter 
generally  attach  more  value  to  traditions  than  to  the  Holy 
Qur'an,  and  make  its  verses  subject  to  what  is  said  in  the 
traditions.  But  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect  makes  the  Holy 
Qur'an  a  judge  of  the  traditions,  and  rejects  every  tradition 
as  false  and  fabricated  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  Holy 
Qur'an. 

Moral   Teachings.     In    his    teachings,  the   founder  of  the 
Ahmadiyya    Movement    laid    the  greatest  stress  upon  purity 
of  heart,    true  righteousness,  and  forgiveness.    The  tollowing 
quotations    from    the    Noah's    Ark     will    show  what     spirit 
he   desired    to   breathe   amongst   his   followers  : — "Do   good 
so   as    to   love    it  well    and    forsake     evil     so     as     to     hate 
it    bitterly.     Know    it    for    certain    that    no  deed  rises  up  to 
God    which    is  devoid  of  true  righteousness.     Righteousness 
is    the   root   of    all     goodness ;    if  the   root    has    not    dried, 
the  deed  shall  prosper."     "He  who   forsakes    not,    lying    and 
deceit,  is  not  of  my   followers.     He  who  is    involved    in    the 
greedy  "love  of  this  world"  and  does  not   even  raise  his  eyes 
to  look  to  the  next,  is  not  of  my  followers."     "He  who   for- 
sakes   not   the  company  of  the  wicked,  who    cast    their   evil 
influence   over  him,   is  not  of  my  followers."     "He  who  does 
not   revere  his  parents,    or  does  not   obey  them  in  that  which 
is  fair  and  not  against  the  Holy   Qur'an,  or  does  not    care   to 
serve  them  to  his  utmost,  is  not    of    my    followers.     He   who 
is    not    kind    and    gentle  towards    his  wife  and  her  relatives, 
is  not  of  my  followers.     He  who   refuses    his    neighbour   the 
least  good    in   his   power,    is   not  of  my  followers.     He  who 
forgives  not  the  trespasses  of    others    and    harbours  revenge, 
is  not   of    my  followers.     The   husband    who   is    false  to  his 
wife  or  the  wife  that  is  false  to    her   husband,    is  not   of    my 
followers." 

Life  after  Death.  The  founder  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Sect 
has  given  philosophical  explanations  of  many  of  the  Islamic 
doctrines  but  the  limits  of  such  a  brief  paper  will  not  allow 
more  than  a  reference  to    only    a   few  of  them.     The  state  of 
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man  in  the  after-life  is  not,  according  to  this  teacher,  who 
bases  all  his  arguments  on  the  Holy  Our'an,  a  new  state  but 
is  a  representation,  a  full  and  clear  image,  of  our  spiritual 
state  in  the  present  life.  Here  the  good  or  bad  conditions 
of  the  beliefs  or  deeds  of  a  man  are  latent  within  him  and  their 
poison  or  panacea  casts  its  influence  upon  him  only  secretly 
but  in  the  life  to  come  they  shall  become  manifest  and  clear 
as  daylight.  After  our  earthly  course  is  ended  we  are  trans- 
lated to  regions  where  our  deeds  and  their  consequences 
assume  a  shape  and  what  is  hidden  to  us  in  this  world  is  there 
unfolded  and  laid  open  before  us.  The  bliss  or  burden  which 
a  person  feels  in  the  performance  of  an  act  vanishes  away  but 
it  leaves  its  good  or  bad  impression  upon  the  heart.  Thus  a 
book  is  being  prepared  is  this  very  life,  hidden  from  the 
human  eye  which  records  every  action  and  this  book  shall 
show  itself  clearh'  in  the  next. 

Heaven  and  Hell.  It  is  thus  here  that  a  man  begins  to 
lead  a  heavenly  or  hellish  life,  but  he  is  so  engrossed  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  that  he  does  not  often  feel  its  effect  and 
in  the  next  life,  he  will  see  it  manifestl}-.  The  blessings  of 
Heaven  are  only  images  of  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  good 
deeds  done  here  and  the  torments  of  hell  the  images  of  the 
spiritual  effect  of  evil  deeds.  The  water  of  life  which  the 
righteous  man  drinks  spiritually  in  this  world  shall  there 
appear  manifestly  as  a  river.  The  spiritual  wine  of  the  love 
of  God  with  which  he  remains  in  a  blissful  state  in  this  world 
shall  assume  the  shape  of  a  river  flowing  with  wine  ;  and 
the  honey  of  the  sweetnees  of  the  faith  which  he  spiritualh' 
tastes  here  shall  flow  in  Paradise  in  palpable  rivers.  And 
as  there  will  be  no  physical  obstacles  there,  the  spiritual 
state  shall  grow  stronger  and  man  shall  continue  to  attain  to 
higher  and  higher  states  of  perfection.  Similarly  the  fire  of 
hell  is  only  a  clear  image  of  the  heart-burnings  of  this  life, 
and  the  spiritual  tortures  of  this  life  assume  a  ph}^sical  shape 
in  the  next.  The  desires  of  this  life  which  keep  a  man  with 
his  head  bent  upon  this  earth  assume  the  shape  of  a  chain 
put  about  the  neck  and  heart-burning  of  this  life  is  clearly 
seen  as  the  flame  of  a  burning  flre  The  hell  of  the  passions 
and  the  inextinguishable  desires  of  this  world  is  the  visible 
hell  of  the  next  life.  But  the  torments  of  that  hell  are 
remedial  and  this  state  does  not  last  for  ever,  for  man  has 
been  made  to  attain  to  endless  perfection. 

Angels  and  Devils.  We  find  in  the  physical  world  as  an 
established  law,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  external  agents, 
notwithstanding  the  faculties  and  powers  within  us.  The 
eye  sees  things  but  it  stands  in  need  of  external    light.     The 
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ear  receives  the  sound  but   independently  of  the  agency  of  air 
it  cannot     serve    that    purpose.     Man,     therefore,   essentislly 
stands  in  need  of  something  beside    what   is  within    him,  and 
as  in  the  physical  so  also    in    the  spiritual    world.     The  exis- 
tence of  the    physical    intermediaries    between    man  and  the 
outside  world  is  a    clear    indication    of  the  existence  of  inter- 
mediaries in  the    spiritual    world.      It  is  these    intermediaries 
that  we  term  angels    and    devils.     Just  as  our  physical  facul- 
ties are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  to    enable    us    to    attain 
any  object  in    the     physical     world    without    the    assistance 
of  other  agents,  so  our  own  spiritual    powers  cannot  by  them- 
selves lead  us  to  do  good  or  evil   deeds,  but  here  too  external 
intermediaries  which  have  an    existence    independent    of  our 
internal  spiritual  powers,    are    necessary    to    enable    us  to  do 
good  or  evil  deeds.     The  inviter  to  good  is  the  angel  and  the 
inviter  to  evil,  the  devil.     As  there  are  two  attractions  placed 
in  man,  the    attraction     to    good     and  the    attraction  to  evil, 
there  are  the  two  classes  of  beings,  the  angels  and  the  devils, 
corresponding    to    these    two    attractions.      If  we  respond  to 
the  attraction  for  good  we  are  following    the    holy    spirit  and 
if  we    respond    to    the    attraction    for    evil    we    are  following 
Satan.      Hence  we  are  required  to  believe  in  angels  by  which 
it  is  meant  that  we  should  follow  the  inviter   to   good    or    the 
attraction    for    good  which    is    within    us.     This    is    the  real 
significance  of  the    belief   in    angels. 


SIKHISM. 

BY 
BARU  JODH  SING. 

Mr.  President,  Brother    Delegates,   Ladies   and 
Gentlemen, 

E  SIKHS  cannot  boast  of  many  doctrines.  Qiir 
m^  religion  is  simple  and  may  be  conveniently  summed 
iip-iafour  words  ;  unity,  equality,  faith  and  love.  The  first 
two  terms  express  our  ideas  about  God  and  man,  the  last 
two  determine  the  course  of  our  conduct  for  the  realisation 
of  our  highest  bliss. 

The  first  figure  traced  in  our  Scriptures  is  the  numeral  'i'. 
It  precedes  Om  of  the  old  faith,  which  word  in  our  Scriptures 
is  read  as  Oangkar.  There  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  in  the  old  faith.  Some  European  students 
have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Hindus  do 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  with  us  no  such 
attempt  is  possible.  There  is  but  one  God.  B)-  this  'i'  two 
ideas  are  expressed  :  that  of  singleness  and  that  of  unit)'. 
He  is  one  without  an  equal.  He  is  also  a  unit.  He  is  not 
the  sum  total  of  .so  many  forces  bundled  together,  but  He  is 
one  that  makes  the  existence  and  the  manifestion  of  all  other 
forces  possible. 

If  you  want  to  name  Him,  call  Him  'Matty'  i.e.  One  who 
is,  who  was  and  who  shall  be.  He  is  the  creator,  and 
pervades  His  creation.  We  have  no  idea  of  God,  as  sitting 
somewhere  in  the  Heavens  and  watching  us  from  above,  but 
in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  But  it  should 
not  be  understood,  that  vve  identif\-  God  with  the  creation. 
Without  Him  creation  is  impossible,  but  He  is  possible 
without  the  creation.  The  creation  is  the  manifestation  of  indi- 
viduality. When  this  is  destroyed,  the  phenomenon  as  a 
separate  existence  ceases  to  exist,  but  God  is  still  there. 
Existence  remains,  though  His  individuality  is  destroyed. 

He  is  without  fear  ;  He  is  without  enmity.  There  i.s  not 
one  God  for  the  Hindus,  and  another  for  the  Mohammedans, 
but  there  is  one  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  creation.  He  loves 
«ilL..and    does  not  care  for  the  artificial    boundaries    of   caste. 
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colour  or  creed  set  up  by  man.  He  is  never  sorry  for  His 
doings,  neither  does  He  hate  nor  indulge  in  curses. 

He  is  not  limited  by  time,  but  still  He  is  an  existing 
Reality.  He  has  no  birth,  is  self-existent  an  1  is  attainable 
through  the  grace  of  the  Guru. 

What  I  have  said  above  is    a  free  translation    ^f  the    first 

verse  of  our  Scriptures  embodying,  as  it  were,  ii  i  nut-shell 
the  basic  principles  of  Sikhism.  This  will  give  :in  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  whom  we  believe.  Words  cannot 
express  Him,  but  still  this  is  the  only  vehicle  that  is  known 
to  us,  to  convey  our  ideas  to  others.  I  shall  give  some 
further  quotations  to  make  our  conception  of  Godhead  a 
little  clearer. 

"He  cannot  be  set  up,  nor  is  He  made  by  any  one.  He 
is  self-existent  and  pure."  The  use  of  the  words  "Set  up" 
might  seem  somewhat  peculiar  and  their  meaning  is  a  little 
obscure.  But  his  alludes  to  "Asthapan  Ceremonies" 
performed  by  some  people.  When  the  image  of  a  certain 
God  or  Goddess  has  been  carved  out  of  stone  or  moulded 
into  shape  out  of  a  certain  metal,  it  is  then  set  up  in  a 
sacred  place  for  worship.  Before  "setting  up"  it  is  regarded 
as  common  clay  or  metal  and  it  is  only  after  certain 
prescribed  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through,  that  the 
image  is  thought  to  be  invested  with  Divine  attributes.  The 
Guru  says,  my  God    cannot  be  "set  up". 

"He  is  but  one,  unaffected.  He  has  no  death,  no  birth, 
and  no  caste.  He  is  unfathomable,  unknowable  and  is 
without  form  or  feature.  On  seeking  after  Him,  I  saw  Him 
in  every  form". 

But  here  I  may  say,  that  the  God  of  the  Sikhs,  I  mean  the 
God,  about  Whom  we  read  in  the  Sikh  Scriptures  is  not  the 
mere  intellectual  abstraction  of  a  philosopher.  "He  is  and  we 
can  see  Him"  says  the  4th  Guru,  in  Srirag-di-War  ; — 

•'Hear  O  saints  of  God.  O  servants  of  Him,  O  brothers, 
hear  the  evidence  of  the  True  Teacher  1  Sat  Guru).  That 
man,  on  whose  forehead,  the  ordained  portion  (grace)  is 
prominent,  will  give  it  a  place  in  his  heart.  I  tasted  peace- 
fully the  nectar  of  the  praises  of  the  Most  High  and  the 
Most  Exalted  from  the  words  of  the  Teacher.  Then  light 
shone  and  darkness  disappeared,  even  as  the  night  is  chased 
away  by  the  sun. 

O  Gurmukhs,  (ye  whose  will  has  become  attuned  with 
that  of  God)  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  Him,  who  is  unseen, 
unfathomable,  unknowable  and  pure". 
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So,  when  we  say  God,  we  mean  an  existing  reality,  and 
not  an  abstract  idea  existing  nowhere  but  in  our  brains. 
Our  gross  senses  cannot  perceive  Him,  our  mind  cannot 
know  Him,  the  power  of  our  thought  cannot  fathom  Him,  but 
our  spirit  can  commune  with  Him.  And  why  does  not  the 
spirit  of  every  man  realise  Him  ?  Because  the  eye  of  our  spirit 
is  much  too  unsteady  to  get  any  clear  perception.  A  hazy 
notion  it  may  have  and  indeed  it  has.  For  a  clear  view  we  are 
required  to  be  steady  in  our  gaze  and  then  we  can  see  Him 
whenever  we  choose.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  idea  of  God 
that  we  have. 

Theories  of  the  Creation,  the  Guru  does  not  proceed  to 
explain  in  detail.  It  is  enough,  when  we  recognise  that  "By 
His  order  all  form  appeared  and  by  His  order  all  life  came 
into  existence  ".  In  one  verse  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  outlines  of  the  creation  of  cosmos,  of  how  from 
ether  water  was  formed  and  how  from  that  was  shaped  the 
whole  universe  ;  but  saving  such  like  general  hints  the  Guru 
does  not  care  to  enter  into  minor  details.  "How^  can  the  child 
know  about  the  birth  of  his  father"  the  Guru  savs  in  the  Sukh 
Mani.  "I  simply  know  that  the  whole  creation  is  strung  in 
the  thread  of  His  order".  Adam  and  Eve,  Brahma  and 
Saraswati  are  all  the  same  to  us.  W'e  recognise  that  we  are 
God's  creature  and  that  we  can  see  our  Creator.  "No  one 
knows,"  says  the  Guru,  "In  what  manner  the  world  was  created 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  of  very  litile  use  to 
indulge  in  fineness  of  argument." 

To  illustrate  the  purport  of  his  teachings  the  Guru 
makes  use  of  any  mythology,  that  is  best  intelligible  to  his 
audience.  To  a  Hindu  he  talks  of  Dharm  Raj,  to  a 
Mohammedan  of  Israel,  \^'e  are  to  die  and  shall  have  to 
suffer  for  our  actions  It  is  immaterial,  whether  Yama 
awards  the  punishment  or  some  Archangle.  So,  from  God  we 
at  once  come  to  man.  We  do  not  wrangle  about  the  "how 
and  "why"  of  the  Creation.  We  are  here  and  we  have  to 
find  out  the  way  to  our  salvation.  This  is  the  problem,  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  our  Scriptures  is  devoted. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  the  necessary  out-come  of  the 
unity  of  Godhead.  "There  is  but  one  father  and  we  are  the 
children  of  that  One"  ;  this  is  the  key-note  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Guru  and  the  social  relationship  of  the  Sikhs  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  "The  Creator  pervades  His  creation  and  the  crea- 
tion has  its  being  in  the  Lord.  Whom  to  call  law,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  Him  ?  The  Allah  first  created  light. 
All    beings    proceed    from     his    Omnipotence.     The  whole 
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creation  sprang  out  of  the  same  light.  W^ho  are  high  and 
who  are  low?  Nobody  will  ask  you  about  your  caste  or 
birth  ;  seek  the  Truth  that  has  been  revealed  unto  you.  Your 
caste  and  rank  depend  upon  your  own  actions". 

"Let  no  one  be  proud  of  his  caste.  He,  who  knows  the 
Bt'dhina,  is  a  Brahman.  So,  do  not  be  proud  of  your  caste.  O, 
ignorant  fool  !  this  pride  proves  to  be  the  source  of  many  evils. 

"  But)  the  whole  Creation  germinated  out  of  one  Brahma. 
Out  of  the  same  clay  the  whole  creation  is  moulded.  The 
Potter  makes  them  in  various  ways"  and  further,  "some  are 
Udasis,  some  Sannyasis,  and  others  Yogis  ;  some  are  regard- 
ed as  Brahmacharis  and  others  as  Yatis.  Some  are  Hindus, 
some  Turks,  others  Rafzis  and  Imamshafis."  "Recognise  all 
men  as  of  one  caste.  Karta  (the  creator,  the  Hindu  appella- 
tion) and  Karim  (the  merciful,  the  Muslim  epithet)  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  selfsame  Being  is  the  giver  and  the 
forgiver  ;  misguided  by  doubt  do  not  believe  in  a  second  entit}-. 
All  are  to  serve  the  One  and  all  have  the  same  Lord.  Know 
that  there  is  but  one  Image  and  one  Spirit."  From  these 
quotations,  which  could  be  multiplied  several  times  if  time 
permitted  it,  you  could  guess  the  relationship  of  man  with 
man,  that  Sikhism  recognises.  Nor  gentlemen  were  the 
Sikh  Gurus  mere  speculative  philosphers.  The  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  was  not  a  novelty  in  India.  But  how  many 
were  there  who  acted  up  to  what  they  professed  ?  The  Gurus 
practically  proved  that  all  men  are  equal.  At  the  time  of 
baptism  (Amrit  Sanskara)  not  only  do  all  the  disciples  sit  on 
the  same  floor,  and  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel,  but 
actually  put  morcels  into  the  mouths  of  one  another.  There 
is  no  caste  distinction.  The  Brahmans,  The  Kshatriyas,  the 
Vaishyas  and  the  Shudras,  nay  even  the  swee]  er  class,  are  bap- 
tised and  taken  into  the  fold  of  Sikhism.  Though  of  late  with 
the  decline  ofthe  real  spirit,  people  have  begun  to  make  distinc- 
tions, the}'  cannot  refuse  any  bod}"  admittance  into  the  fold. 
Happily  in  this  respect  a  revival  is  also  taking  place.  Young 
men,  with  and  without  Western  education,  who  have  studied 
the  spirit  of  the  Guru  and  who  are  longing  to  realise  it, 
are  not  onh^  embracing  with  open  arms  all  the  disciples, 
but  have  actual!}'  married  girls  from  families,  lower  in 
caste  or  rank  than  theirs,  to  give  a  practical  proof 
of  their  belief  in  the  Guru  and  the  equality  of  man. 
And  in  this  connection,  I  may  mention  one  more 
point.  We  do  not  prescribe  different  Dharma  for  different 
people.  Whoever  you  are,  you  must  serve  the  Sangat  (congre- 
gation) with  your  own  hands.     You    must   clean  their   shoes, 
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draw  water  for  them,  wave  the  fan  and  grind  the  corn.  You 
must  submit  to  this  discipline,  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  real  Sikh. 
There  is  no  privileged  class  that  is  exempted  from  this 
general  rule.  Priest  or  layman  you  have  to  do  it  and  the  more 
you  do  it,    the    better  Sikh  you  become. 

Sikh  baptism  is  obligatory  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 
For  both,  the  rules  of  conduct  and  the  religious  duties  are 
identical.  They  worship  in  the  same  temples  and  the  con- 
gregations are  always  mixed,  brothers  and  sisters  sitting  side 
by  side,  singing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High.  This  is  what 
is  taught  us,  regarding  the  equality  of  man. 

The  ideal  of  our  life  is  the  destruction  of  egoism 
and  the  means  to  this  end  are  faith  and  love.  By  faith  we 
do  not  mean  mere  intellectual  assent.  In  order  to  be  a  Sikh 
you  must,  in  the  sweet  words  of  the  Guru  "sell  \-our  mind 
to  the  Guru".  You  no  longer  guide  your  actions  by  your 
own  experience.  Your  own  experience  is  the  sum  total  of 
impressions  made  by  your  selfish  actions  and  hence  every  act 
of  volition  based  on  your  experience,  will  further  ensnare 
you.  You  must  take  as  your  guide,  the  teachings  of  the  Guru. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  may  explain  the  qualifications 
and  the  functions  of  the  Guru,  in  whom  we  have  to  put  our 
faith.  From  a  study  of  comparative  theology  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessity  of  a  Guru  has  been  felt 
from  the  very  out-set  in  all  religions.  He  appears  under 
different  names,  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  as  a  Buddha, 
as  a  son  of  God,  or  as  a  Prophet  ;  but  no  religious  system 
has  yet  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  Guru. 
Even  the  latest  development  of  religious  thought — I  mean 
the  Brahma  Samaj,  has  its  Keshab  Chander  Sen,  who  is 
called  the  Minister.  And  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  deny 
the  existence  of  a  man  greater  than  yourself  means  to  refuse 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Confidence  in  one's 
own  self  is  a  virtue,  but  carried  to  excess,  it  changes  into  a 
horrible  vice.  One  may  believe  with  advantages  in  one's 
own  potentiality ;  but  to  acknowledge  no  achievements 
superior  to  one's  own,  certainly  paves  the  way  for  one's  fall. 

Sikhism,  which  literally  means  the  "path  of  desciple- 
ship,"  therefore,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  having 
a  Guru.  But  what  is  the  position  accorded  to  him  in  Sikhism  ; 
what  should  be  his  qualifications  and  functions  ?  I  proceed 
to  explain. 

With  its  lofty  ideals  about  Godhead,  Sikhism  certainK' 
can   not   call     him  "an    incarnation    of  the    Deity."     "Those 
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who  call  me  the  supreme  Lord,  will  go  to  hell,"  says  the  tenth 
Guru.  In  our  essence  we  are  Divine;  but  with  the  limi- 
tations of  our  individuality,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  claim 
equality  with  the  Infinite. 

"They  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  the  transmigration  of 
Soul.  The  servants  of  the  Lord  come  to  do  good  to  others. 
Thev  infuse  spiritual  life,  inspire  devotion  and  unite  men  with 
the  Lord". 

"They  themselves  have  been  saved  and  come  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world." 

"In  every  age  the  Lord  did  send  His  servants"  and  the 
Bard  says  in  our  Scriptures  "that  the  Rama  of  the  Traita  Yuga 
and  the  Krishna  of  the  Dwapar,  is  the  Xanak  of  theKaliyuga". 
Thus  we  recognise  the  continuity  of  the  message.  In  fact  we 
are  not  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  persons  but  to 
the  words.  For  it  is  said  "The  Word  is  the  Guru.  The 
Guru  is  the  Word.  All  nectar  is  in  the  Word.  If 
the  disciple  obeyeth,  what  the  Word  sayeth,  verily  the  Guru 
would  save  Him." 

And  so  after  the  ascension  of  our  Gurus,  we  recognise 
the  "Granth",  the  repository  of  their  teachings,  as  our  Guru. 
So  long  as  this  Grauth  is  safe,  we  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for 
acknowledging  any  man  as  our  Guru. 

But  what  are  the  qualifications  of  those  people,  who  come 
to  reveal  the  Word  } 

"Those  beings  are  called  Sat  Gurus  who  have  known 
the  Eternal  and  the  All-pervading.  By  their  company 
the  disciples  will  be  saved,''  Nanak  !  "by  singing  the  praises 
of  God." 

Of  course  the  first  qualification  of  a  teacher  ought  to 
be,  that  he  should  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject, 
he  professes  to  teach  ;  so  none  can  be  a  Guru  who  has  not 
attained  to  union  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  But  his  mere 
saying  so  will  not  do.  Our  Scriptures  lay  down  the  land- 
marks by  which  his  actions  are  to  be  judged.  All  his 
actions  are  to  be  based  on  charity,  love,  and  unselfisness 
and  because  he  is  a  servant,  he  should  speak  less  of  himself 
and  more  of  his  Master.  And  it  is  therefore,  gentlemen,  that 
the  teachings  that  are  full  of  too  many  references  to  self  and 
claims  to  special  privileges  and  position  for  self,  do  not  find 
favour  with  the  Sikhs.  "Isthis  the  Guru,"  a  Sikh  would  ask 
"Who  has  lost  his  individuality  ?  Why  then  should  he 
glorifies  more  his  own  name  than  that  of  the  Lord  whose 
messenger  he  claims  to  be?"  Humility,  though  not  servility, 
ought  to  be  the  key-note  of  his  teachings. 
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Again,  what  are  his  functions  ?  We  do  not  behev^e  in  the 
doctrine  of  apostleship  or  intercession.  Really  we  do  not 
believe  in  any  salvation  attainable  after  death.  We  must 
be  saved  in  this  life.  And  the  function  of  a  Guru  is  that 
of  a  loving  father  who  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  steers  us 
clear  of  all  shoals  and  rocks.  Mere  intellectual  assent  to 
hi"--  doctrines  or  lip-faith  in  him  is  of  no  avail.  Faith  means 
trying  to  do  what  he  did  before  us.  We  might  fall  short 
of  the  ideal  but  if  the  effort  continues  the  Guru's  helping 
hand  is  there  and  he  will  save  us,  not  on  account  of 
his  holiness  but  by  that  purity  which  he  is  sure  to  impart 
to  our  own  lives. 

Again,  gentlemen,  the  Guru  does  not  claim  any  essential 
superiority  over  his  disciples.  He  says  clearly,  that  in  ever}' 
man  there  is  the  potentiality  of  perfection,  and  when  the 
disciple  has  attained  to  perfection,  the  Guru  hails  him  as  his 
equal.     Says  he  :  — 

"He  who  calls  himself  a  Sikh,  should  get  up  early  and 
meditate  on  the  name  of  God.  Let  him  make  the  attempt  in 
very  earl\'  hours  of  the  morning  ;  wash  his  body  and  bathe  in 
the  tank  of  nectar.  When  the  sun  is  up,  let  him  sing  the 
Words  taughhby  the  Guru  and  continuously  let  him  meditate 
on  the  Name  of  the  Hari'  and  "when  he  acquires  this  stage," 
adds  the  Guru,  "the  servant  Nanak  prays  for  the  dust  of  the 
feet  of  such  a  disciple,  who  himself  remembers  the  Lord  and 
makes  others  remember  Him." 

In  the  teachings  of  their  respective  spiritual  guides, 
preserved  by  other  religions,  we  seldom  come  across  with  such 
a  statement.  In  Sikhism  the  Guru  is  not  supposed  to 
preside  on  the  Judgment  Day,  nor  sit  on  the  right-hand, 
nor  intercede  on  behalf  of  his  followers  as  is  done  in  other 
religions.     The  Guru  says  : — 

"He  who  lives  the  right  life  is  my  disciple.  Nay,  he  is 
my  master  and  I  am  his  servant." 

j  The  Guru  is  a  beacon-light,  that  shows  us  the  right  path 
(  and  saves  us  from  dangers.  "Come  to  me"  he  would  say, 
"and  I  shall  lead  you  to  God,  Who  would  relieve  you  of 
your  burden."  And  in  this  connection,  I  may  mention  one 
incident  that  will  explain  the  whole  thing.  When  Guru 
Gobincl  Singh  had  baptized  the  five  beloved,  he  himself 
then  received  the  baptism  from  them,  thus  showing  practi- 
cally that  he  claimed  no  essential  superiority  over  his 
disciples. 
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We  are,  therefore,  drawn  to  Guru  Xanak  not  on  account 
of  his  miracles  or  extraordinary  powers,  but  because  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  ideals  preached  by  him  and  the  charm 
of  his  own  life. 

"Selfishness  is  the  cause  of  misery",  he  says,  and  from  the 
acts  of  his  life  we  see  that  he  is  unselfish.  He  has  attained  to 
the  supreme  bliss  and  we  see  that  he  is  happy.  We  have  no 
experience  of  an  unselfish  life  and  cannot  reasonably  say 
"aye"  ;  but  taking  his  life  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  theory 
we  put  our  faith  in  him.  We  begin  to  live  unselfish  lives 
and  we  get  the  desired  happiness.  Our  faith  in  the  Guru  is 
strengthened  and  we  go  on  at  a  faster  pace  until  the.  goal 
is  reached  and  the  supreme  bliss  is  realised. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  idea  of  our  salvation.  A  Sikh 
does  not  begin  by  reforming  himself,  but  begins  by  losing 
himself.  Lose  vourself  and  the  reform  would  come  of  itself. 
The  idea  of  self  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  when  you  begin  by 
reforming  yourself,  you  strengthen  the  idea.  "Forget  your- 
self,' says  the  Guru,  "and  then  you  will  be  blessed  with  purity 
and  happiness. 

'  First    accept    death    (of    individuality),      nay,  leave    all 
hope  of  life.     Become  the  dust  of  the  feet    of    all    men    and 
!  then  come  to  me." 

The    best    means    of   securing     this    end    is    love,    which 
necessarilx'  involves  sacrifice.     Love  G  jd  and    His    creatures. 
And  this  can  onl\-  be  done  by  sacrificing  the   interests   which 
I  you  regard  as  your  own,  for  their  sake. 

j  "'Love  God  as  a  lotus  loves  water.  The  waves  beat  against 
it  right  and  left,  but  it  blossoms  with  fresh  vigour.  Love  God 
as  a  fish  loves  water.  The  more  water  there  is,  the  more 
pleased  is  the  fish." 

"Of  all  kinds  of  charities,  kindness  towards  a  living  being 
is  the  most  acceptable." 

When  one  begins  to  sacrifice  and  to  love,  he  is  on  the 
way,  and  he  has  reached  the  goal  when  his  individuality 
is  no7i  est. 

Tnese  are  the  main  features  of  our  religion.  We  believe 
in  the  transmigration  of  soul  and  the  law  of  Karma.  But  our 
Karma  is  annihilated  when  we  take  shelter  with  the  Guru. 
And  this  is  intelligible  enough.  Our  past  Karma  has  develop- 
ed our  mind  to  a  certain  point.  Now,  when  we  decide  not  to 
guide  our  actions  b\'  our  own  judgment  but  by  that  of 
the  Guru,  the   sum-total    of    our  past    impressions    is    practi- 
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call)-  no  more  for  us.     Thus  our  past  sins  are    forgiven   when 
we  become  of  the  Guru. 

I  cannot  say  in  what  we  differ  from  others.  Nearly  all 
religions  include  the  principles  I  have  enumerated  above  ; 
but  they  add  something  more  which  we  leave  out.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  apostleship  of  any  prophet.  There  is 
no  Heaven  after  death  in  the  sense  in  which  most  of  the 
Semitic  religions  explain  it.  With  us  the  destruction  of 
our  individuality  is  the  highest  bliss.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  by  this  we  do  not  mean  annihilation. 
The  idea  of  existence  and  the  idea  of  individuality  are 
two  separate  things.  With  the  destruction  of  of  individuality, 
existence  does  not  cease. 

These  are  the  cardinal  points  of  our  religion.  The 
history  of  the  Sikh  religion  and  the  rites  and  customs  of 
its  votaries  are  in  themselves  a  very  interesting  study  ;  but 
that  must  be  left  for  some  future  occasion.  For  the  present, 
the  humble  attempt  I  have  made  to  explain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Sikhism  will,  I  think,  suffice,  and  thanking 
you  all  for  giving  me  a  patient  hearing  I  beg  leave  to  finish. 

WAHE  GURU  JI  KA  KHALSA 

SIRI  WAHE  GURU  JI  KI  FATEH. 


The  Visishtadwaita  System  of 
Philosophy. 

1ST.  Paper. 

SRI  RAMANUJACHARYA. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  Mr.  T.  RAJAGOPALACHARIAR  m.a.  b.  l. 
The  Term  'Visishtadwaita'  Explained. 

fHE  Visishtadwaita  system  is  so  called  because  it  incul- 
cates the  adwaita  or  oneness  of  God,  with  visesha  or 
ittributes.  It  is,  therefore,  'qualified  non-dualism.'  God  alone 
i:xists  ;  all  else  that  is  seen  is  His  manifestation,  attribute, 
Xf.Saktt.  Such  attributes  are  chit  or  the  individual  souls  and 
i£//z'/- or  matter.  The  Adwaitic  position  is  also  that  God  alone 
exists  and  all  else  is  His  manifestation.  Herein  is  the  common 
element  between  the  two  views  ;  but  the  Adwaitin  regards 
he  manifestation  as  unreal  and  temporary  and  as  a  result 
3fyiz;/^M  or  Nescience.  In  consequence,  the  one  Brahman 
s  without  any  attribute,  in  his  view.  Ramanuja  and  his 
jchool  regard  the  attributes  as  real  and  permanent,  but  sub- 
lect  to  the  control  of  the  one  Brahman  in  all  their  modifica- 
:ions  and  evolutions.  The  oneness  of  God  is  compatible 
vvith  the  existence  of  attributes,  as  the  latter  are  incapable 
of  existing  alone,  and  so  do  not  constitute  independent  things. 
The  Visishtadwaitin  does  not  make  the  un philosophical 
statement  that  the  souls  are  absolutel}-  independent  entities, 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  separate  existence  and  activity 
ipart  from  the  Brahman. 

The  Fundamental  Attributes. 

The  Brahman  (we  use  the  word  in  the  first  of  the  above 
sen.ses)  is  Intelligence.  It  is  something  more — it  is  the 
Knower.  Where  attributes  are  denied  and  all  that  exists  is 
Dne  homogeneous  Intelligence,  as  in  theJ\dwaita,  there  can  be 
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no  Knower  ;  for  there  is  nothinpj  to  know.   But  for  the  Visish? 
tadwaitin,  the  Brahman  is  a  Knower  and   the  variet)-,    philni 
sophically  essential  for  relative  knowledge,  is  furnished  by   thd 
attributes.  Brahman  is  Bliss,  i.e.  He  is  blissful  ;  for  a  mixturt 
of  the  opposite,  pain,  is  unimaginable  in  his  case.   It  will  thu; 
be  seen  that  besides  the  attributes  of  souls  and  matter,  which 
ma)-    be    called  'the    concrete    attributes/  the    Brahman   ha*; 
various  abstract  attributes,  qualities  strictly  so  called,  denoting 
His  perfection  from  various  points  of  view.  The  Visishtadwaitin 
considers 'Intelligence' as  partaking   of  the  dual    character  ol 
an  abstract  and  a  concrete  attribute  ;     Intelligence  is    of   the 
essence  of  Brahman  ;    it  is  an  attribute  as  well,    in  its  nature 
of  universal  pervasion.    Again  the  Brahman  is  real,  satya.  B^  tia. 
this  is    understood  that    he  is  without    vikara  or  modification  ' 
of  any    kind.     The  souls  and    matter    are    asatya    or    unreal, 
which    again    means    that    they    are  subject  to    modification, 
which  is  necessarily  an  element  of  impurity.     In  the    case  o||vio 
souls,  this  modification  takes  the  form    of  expansion  or    con- 
traction of  Intelligence.     In  mineral,    plant,    or   animal    life, 
the  soul,  under  karinic  control,  is  dull  or  of  suppressed  Intel- 
ligence.    The  modifications  of  matter  are  of  a   more    serious 
kind.     In  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the  universe,  matter 
undergoes  a  real  modification  of  its  nature.     Such  change    is 
called /^;7>/cz/;/(7  or  evolution,    as  contrasted    with    vivaria  or 
apparent  variation,  which  latter  is  the  view  of  the  Adwaitin. 

Two  States  of  the  Brahman. 

There  are  two  states  of  existence  for  the  Brahman.  One 
is  absolute  quiescence  or  pralaya,  when  all  the  souls  and 
matter  exist  in  Him  in  deep  sleep  as  it  were.  No  differen- 
tiation is  possible  in  that  stage  between  the  souls  and  matter  ; 
these  are  then,  as  it  were  non-existent.  'Sat  alone  exists,  one 
without  a  second.'  E.Kistence  is  the  only  phrase  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  Brahman  in  that  stage,  as  volition,  not  to  speak 
of  creation,  remains  potential  or  has  not  commenced  to  work. 
Then  begins  the  second  stage,  creation.  To  the  Adwaitin,  j 
creation  is  a  negative,  an  unreal,  act.  It  is  the  clouding  of  the  j 
pure  Intelligence  of  the  Brahman  by  the  inexplicable  Avidya,  > 
which  produces  the  manifestation  of  apparent  diversity.  The 
Visishtadwaitin  considers  creation  as  a  positive  volitional 
effort  of  the  Brahman  to  display  real  diversitv,  by  actualising 
the  energy  for  change  which  is  innate  in  both  the  souls  and 
matter.  Sa  Aikshata  balm  syam  prajayeya  iti.  'He  thought, 
may  I  become  many,  may  I  grow  forth.'     The  'antah  prabesd 
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entry  within'  which  the  Upanishads  speak  of  as  taking  place 
at  the  time  of  creation  is  not  strictly  true.  To  the  Visishtad- 
uaitin,  it  means  only  the  Brahman's  willing  to  develop  his 
inseparable  attributes,  souls  and  matter  ;  for  Brahman  was 
'within'  even  before  creation.  To  the  Adwaitin,  the  antah 
f)rabesa  isentirely  metaphorical.  The  language  of  the 
Parinama  Vada  is  used  in  his  view,  merely  for  facility  of 
comprehension. 

The  Purpose  of  Creation. 

The  ethical  justification  for  creation  is  Justice.  The  fruits 
of  actions  (karma)  have  to  be  bestowed,  equally  and  impar- 
tially, and  the  Brahman  does  this  by  endowing  souls  with 
appropriate  bodies  of  various  kinds  and  giving  scope  for  their 
further  development  and  display  of  free-will  within  limits  ; 
the  further  evolution  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual uses  his  opportunities.  As  karma  in  (he  Hindu  view,  is, 
kvithout  a  beginning,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  account  for 
ts  origin.  To  the  objection  that  the  Brahman  could  have  no 
ourpose  being  without  wants,  in  engaging  Itself  in  creation, 
he  reply  is,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Sutras,  lokavat 
'ujila  kaivalyam  (II.  1.33  ,  it  is  mere  recreation,  as  inordinary 
ife.  In  other  words,  as  no  compulsion  can  be  predicated  of 
:he  Brahman  to  evolve  the  universe,  the  Visishtadwaitin 
accounts  for  it  by  the  only  other  possible  alternative,  that  it 
s  not  only  recreation  for  the  Brahman,  but  the  strictest  justice 
or  the  souls  concerned.  Sankara  adds  the  explanation  that 
His  innate  nature  {svabhavci)  is  to  create  which  does  not 
arry  us  much  further,  and  also  reminds  us  that  the  whole 
discussion  is  unreal,  as  the  Brahman  is  never  the  agent  of 
:reation. 

The  Authority  of  Revelation. 

To  the  Visishtadwaitin,  as  to  the  Adwaitin,  the  V^edas 
ind  Smritis  are  the  sole  and  independent  authority  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  Brahman.  Reason  has  no  operation  except 
n  matters  perceptible  by  the  senses.  Transcendental  notions 
iS  those  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Brahman  and  the  souls,  can  onlj^  begot  from  Revelation.  This 
position  appears  illogical,  dethroning,  as  it  does.  Reason,  the 
iccepted  instrument  of  correct  conclusion  in  all  proces.ses  of 
:hought.  To  explain  this  anomaly,  we  have  to  dwell  a  little 
)n  the  exact  place  assigned  to  reason  by  Sankara  as  well  as 
Dy  Ramanuja.  Reason  is  an  indefinite  word  It  depends  for  it 
:orrectness,  on  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  person  arguing, 
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the  extent  of  his  information  and  other  circumstances.  Until 
a  fallacy  is  exposed,  an  argument  is  apparently  sound.  Then 
it  is  upset  and  the  conclusion  has  to  be  reached  by  other 
reasonings.  This  want  of  finality  in  mere  reason  is  referred 
to  in  the  Sutras  ;II.i-ii)and  is  the  cause  of  the  Vedantic 
systems  rejecting  it  as  a  sufficient  authority  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Brahman.  The  argument  from  design  may  at  best 
establish  a  highly  endowed  intelligent  first  cause  or  causes, 
but  can  lead  to  no  conception  of  a  perfect  Brahman 
as  first  cause.  And  so,  the  help  of  mere  reason  as  a 
sufficiently  competent  determining  factor  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Brahman,  as  the  first  cause,  is  rejected.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Hindu  Vedantins  reject  argumen- 
tation in  their  philosophy.  Every  page  of  their  writings  is  a 
standing  monument  of  their  skill  in  the  subtlest  reasonings. 
According  to  them  the  purpose  of  reasoning  is  two-fold.  It 
has,  in  the  first  place,  full  scope  in  matters  which  do  not 
transcend  the  senses.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  ontology,  where  the  texts  of  the  Vedas  are  to  be 
construed.  As  it  so  happens  that  most  important  texts  are 
liable  to  be  disputed  as  to  their  meanings,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  there  is  full  room  for  logical  interpretation  with 
respect  to  them.  To  say  that  explicit  Vedic  texts  are  un- 
questionable authorities  means  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
we  take  them  as  the  conclusions  of  great  minds  reached  after 
acute  reasoning,  on  matters  which  our  feeble  intellects  can 
not  sufficiently  comprehend,  or  we  consider  them  to  be  the 
records  of  unique  direct  experiences  of  men  who  had  trained 
their  powers  of  mental  perception  by  methods  to  which  we 
have  no  access.  Neither  position  is  inconceivable  or  necessa- 
rily absurd.  So  many  scientific  positions  are  accepted  by 
the  general  body  of  educated  men  all  over  the  world  on  the 
faith  of  representations  that  those  positions  have  been 
verified  by  some  one  by  actual  experiments.  There  may  be 
danger  of  mistakes  and  mis-statements  in  either  case  ;  but 
those  like  Sankara  and  Ramanuja,  who  do  not  feel  the  posi- 
tion of  an  agnostic  satisfactory  or  comfortable,  have  preferred 
to  base  their  ontological  position  on  revelation,  while  fully 
trusting  to  their  capacity  for  ratiocination  to  meet  objections 
from  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  authorit)-  of  the 
Vedas.  Between  these  two,  there  is,  however,  a  difference. 
Sankara  includes  the  Srutis  and  Smritis  among  ephemeral 
things  whose  purpose  is  served  when  once  oneness  is  realised. 
Ramanuja  considers  them  as  always  authoritative  and  as 
expressive  of  the  eternal  commands  of  the  Deity  whose  breath 
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they  are  said  to  be.  An  important  difference  arises  between 
tiiese  two  thinkers,  based  on  this  distinction.  In  Sankara's 
view  the  compulsory  nature  of  ordained  duties  lasts  only 
till  an  individual  has  realised  his  unity  with  the  Brahman. 
Ramanuja  considers  the  performance  of  such  duties 
obligatory  as  long  as  life  and  physical  powers  endure. 
(See  Sutras  III.  4.32-35.) 

There  are  also  certain  assertions  in  Ramanuja's  religious 
tenets  which  must  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  revelation  or  adopt  his  interpretation.  Such  are  his 
'eternally  free  souls'  {nityas),  heaven  conceived  as  a  distinct 
place  apart  from  and  outside  the  changeable  universe  (though 
not  outside  the  Brahman),  the  existence  of  tlie  Deity  in  physical 
forms  of  various  kinds,  the  peculiar  paths  of  souls  on  their 
release  from  the  body,  and  so  on.  Belief  in  these  is  based  on 
express  texts  and  no  reasoning  can  be  advanced  to  prove 
them.  It  is  Ramanuja's  contention  that  reasoning  is  equally 
powerless  to  disprove  them.  And  a  disapproval  of  these  in  no 
way  affects  Ramanuja's  conclusions,  as  regards  the  nature  of 
the  Brahman  and  its  relation  to  souls  and  matter,  as  philoso- 
phical positions  consonant  to  abstract  reasoning. 

Mode  of  Reconciliation. 

We  now  come  to  Ramanuja's  mode  of  reconciling  the 
Vedic  texts.  The  western  scholars  have  tried  to  arrange 
chronologically  the  principal  Upanishads  and  to  discern,  in 
some  of  them,  partial  truths  ;  in  others,  crude  statements  ;  in 
others  again,  the  most  complete  insight  into  things  transcen- 
dental that  may  be  given  to  men.  How  far  this  discussion  is 
convincing  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine.  Where  passages  in 
the  same  Upanishads  appear  to  conflict,  as  in  the  Chhandogya, 
the  Brihad-Aranyaka,  or  the  Isa-  Vasya,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation  must  be  resorted  to,  to  arrive 
at  a  consistent  meaning.  The  respect  which  Hindus  have 
entertained  for  the  Upanishads  on  account  of  their  antiquity 
has  prevented  them  from  considering  any  of  them  as  of 
inferior  authority  to  the  rest.  It  follows  that  a  consistent 
doctrine  has  to  be  attempted  out  of  at  least  the  principal 
Upanishads.  This  is  what  Sankara  and  Ramanuja  have 
attempted  to  do,  each  in  his  own  way.  And  this  is  indeed 
what  Badarayana,  the  first  interpreter  of  the  Upanishads 
known  to  us,  has  himself  done  in  the  Sutras. 

Professor  Deussen  and  others  have  conjectured  that 
Badarayana    had    a  partiality  for  the  Chhandogya  and  hence 
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his  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  topics  discussed.  Indian 
scholars  thoroughly  equipped  with  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  "the  immense  and  highly  techiiical  philosophical 
literature,  which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  studied  and 
comprehended,  in  part,  by  European  scholars,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Thibaut  have  ascertained  that,  in  the  two 
Mimangsas,  the  passages  discussed  in  each  Adhikarana  are 
only  typical  and  not  exhaustive  and  that  the  order  of 
exposition  is  mainly  based  on  logical  sequence.  It  conse- 
quently follows  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  view  that 
one  or  two  Unpanishads  are  specially  intended  as  the 
repositaries  of  philosophical  truths  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest. 

The  text  of  the  Upanishads  referring  to  the  Supreme  Self 
are  of  two  kinds.    Some  speak  of  Him  as  nirgima  or,  without 
attributes.  Others  describe  him  as  having  attributes  or  qualities 
like  wisdom,  power,  etc.      As  there  can  be  only  one  truth,   the 
natural  question  arises  whether  these  texts  can  be    reconciled 
in    any  manner.   Sankara's    view  is    that  predominance  must 
be  given  to  the  nirg7ina  texts,  as  the    others    have    the   effect 
of  limiting    the    Infinite,  which  should  not  be  done.      Hence 
texts  like  Ekmii  eva  Adwitiyaml  one  only,  without  a    second 
neha  nana  Asti,  here  there  is  no  diversity  etc,  are   interpreted 
by  him,  without  much  straining  as  establishing    the    absolute 
oneness  of  the  Brahman.     And  the  other  texts  are    relegated 
to  an  inferior  position  and  made  to  refer  to  an  imaginary  and 
inferior  Brahman    called   apara    or    karya    Brahman,  /.  e.  the 
Brahman  in  conjunction  with  its  creative  power  called  uiaya. 
Ramanuja's  difficulty  seems  to    be    that    this  sharp    division 
of    the    passages    into    those    referring    to    the    higher    and 
those    referring  to    the    lower    Brahn^an    is    not   easily    and 
directly  inferable  from  the  texts    themselves.     On  the    other 
hand,  the  passages  are    so    mixed    up    that    it    is    impossible 
to  say  that  this    distinction,   if  true,    was    ever    prominently 
kept  up.   His  reconciliation  is,  therefore,  as  follows  :  the  texts 
of     the     Upanishads     do     not     inculcate     an     attributeless"  • 
Brahman  ;  the  attributes  are  real  and  not  the  result  of  Avidya 
the  texts  referring  to  these  attributes  expound  the    Brahman, 
as  He  is,  with  the  souls  and  matter  as  His  inseparable  modis. 
Brahman  is  one,  only  in  His  compound   nature,   as    described 
already.     The    texts   denxing    any   attributes  for  Him  are  to 
be  taken  as  meaning  that   He    has   no   low   or  meanly    attri- 
butes, such  as  liability  to   changes,   death,   sorrow,  etc.     The 
texts  as  to  creation,  as  mentioned  already,  mean  a  real  modi- 
fication of   the  attributes,    souls    and  matter  of  the    Brahman 
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and  do  not  mean  that  Brahman  becomes  suffused  with  Nes- 
cience and  imasrines  a  variety.  The  souls  are  many  and  God 
is  immanent,  both  in  them  and  in  matter.  The  texts  which 
speak  of  unity  and  deny  variety  do  so  of  the  totality  of  the 
Brahman  with  His  attributes.  Texts,  which  deny  a  second  to 
the  Braiiman,  mean  that  there  is  no  other  controlling  power  in 
the  universe  apart  from  Him.  Texts  which  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  the  Brahman,  do  not  mean  that  he  cannot 
be  the  object  of  thought,  as  there  is  no  thinker  ;  they  mean 
only  that  His  wonderful  and  priceless  excellences  or  qualities 
could  not  be  adequately  described.  Else,  according  to  Ram- 
anuja,  they  would  conflict  with  hosts  of  passages  which  pres- 
cribe knowledge  of  the  Brahman  and  ascribe  qualities  to  Him. 
The  text  of  the  Brihad  Aranyaka  (II  3.  6.)  which  contains  the 
famous  words  "neti,  neti'  "not  this,  not  this"  and  is  taken  by 
Sankara  to  teach  the  negation  ol  all  attributes  is  intrepreted 
by  Ramanuja,  (Sutras,  III.  2.  21)  as  merely  denying  the 
possibility  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Brahman,  "This 
interpretation"  says  he  "is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
negative  phrase  comes  an  epithet  of  the  Brahman  as,  the 
True  of  the  True,  for  the  Pranas  are  True.  Ramanuja  inter- 
prets this  text  to  mean  that  the  Parnas  or  the  individual 
souls  are  satya  or  "true"  /.  <?,  not  subject  to  change,  in  their 
essence,  while  the  Supreme  Self  is  altogether  real  or  unchang- 
able.  "He  is  therefore,  more  eminently  true  than  they  (the 
souls)  are." 

The  Theory  of  Causation. 

The  theory  of  causation  has  profoundl}-  exercised  the 
minds  of  all  Hindu  philosophers;  the  Vedantins,  like  the 
Sankh\^as,  maintain  the  oneness  of  cause  and  effect  in  essence 
as  opposed  tfj  the  logicians  who  maintain  that  they  are  differ- 
ent. In  what  sense,  then  is  the  world  which  is  an  effect,  one 
with  its  cau'-e  ?  Badarayana  has  a  topic  discussing  this  point. 
(Sutras  I.  IV.  23  eto  Here  he  maintains  that  the  Brahman 
is  not  merely  the  instrumental  cause,  but  also  the  material 
cause  of  the  universe.  He  is,  in  the  position,  not  merely  of 
the  potter  but  also  of  the  mud,  to  give  an  illustration  familiar 
to  Indian  philosophers.  A  succeeding  Sutra,,  (I.  4.  27.)  refers 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Brahman  as  the  cause  becomes  the 
effect.  It  is  by  'parinmnd  or  owing  to  modification.  In 
Ramanuja's  view  the  oneness  of  cause  and  effect  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  cause  is  the  Brahman  in  the  sukshma 
cix  subtle  state,  when  the  souls  and  matter  are    undev^eloped  : 
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and  the  effect  is  Brahman  also,  comprised  of  the  Suprme 
Self  and  the  souls  and  matter,  the  latter  in  a  fully  developed 
state.  Sankara,  practically  admitting  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sutras  given  above,  would,  however,  explain  the  modification 
as  Vivarta,  i.  e.  phenomenal  creation  by  the  Brahman  as  influ- 
enced by  Avidya  or  Maya.  That  the  tv/o  philosophers  are 
entirely  at  variance  in  their  view  of  this  oneness  is  also  clear 
from  their  respective  commentaries  on  the  important  Sutra 
II  1-15,(14,  in  Sankara's  numbering)  a  discussion  of  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  exposition.  We  would 
only  draw  attention  to  an  important  and  suggestive  state- 
ment of  Sankaracharya,  at  the  close  of  his  commentary  of 
the  above  Sutra,  that  Badarayana  in  his  view,  omits  to  con- 
tradict the  reality  of  the  manifested  world  and  adopts  the 
language  of  the  Parinania  Vada,  for  the  purpose  of  facilita- 
ting the  exposition  of  the  saguna  meditations  later  on,  in 
the  work. 

The  Doctrine  of  Nescience. 

Ramanuja's  Sribhashya  is  remarkable  for  the  lengthy 
disquisition  on  various  topics  by  which  his  actual  commen- 
tary on  the  Sutras  is  preceded.  In  this  disquisition  he  treats 
of  various  controversial  points  and  expounds  fully  his  differe- 
nces of  views  from  those  of  Sankara.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  his  statement  of  objections  to  the  theory 
of  Maya  or  Avidya,  which  is  a  fundamental  one  in  Sankara's 
philosophy  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  it.  Is  this  Avidya  different  from  or  identical  with  the 
Brahman  ?  The  former  view  would  seem  to  undermine  Sank- 
ara's doctrine  of  oneness  and  the  latter  is  equally  untenable. 
Sankara  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  by  boldly  declaring  that  it 
(the  Avidya)  is  Sadasadanifvachaniya,  i  e.  it  is  indescribable 
as  either  existing  or  non-existing.  Ramanuja  expounds  at 
great  length  his  difficulties  as  to  the  tenability  of  the  Maya 
theory,  under  seven  heads,  a  clear  account  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Professor  Ranghacharya's  'Analytical  outline,'  pre- 
fixed to  his  valuable  translation  of  the  Sri  Bhashya,  Vol.  I. 
Ramannja's  objections  are  these  :  The  Avidya  cannot  operate 
on  the  Brahman  directl}-,  for  His  nature  is  Intelligence  and 
this  would  repel  Nescience  by  its  intrinsic  merit.  Nor  can  it 
operate  on  the  individual  souls,  for  these  are  the  outcome  of 
Avidya  and  cannot  therefore,  be  acted  upon  in  anticipation. 
Again,  to  state  that  Nescience  clouds  the  Brahman  is  impos- 
sible, for  that  would  mean  that    Brahman's    luminous    nature 
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is  thereby  destroyed,  — a  position  which  is  not  admissible. 
Avidya,  again,  as  defined  by  Sankara,  is  in  Ramanuja's  view, 
inconceivable,  as  the  simultaneous  possession  of  two  opposite 
characters,  as  existence  and  non-existence,  cannot  be 
predicated  of  anything  in  human  conception.  Ramanuja, 
further,  does  not  think  that  to  describe  Avidya  as  'indescrib- 
able' really  strengthens  the  position  of  Sankara  ;  for  if  a 
thing  is  absolutely  indescribable,  it  must  be  non-existent 
as  an  entity.  Then  Ramanuja  points  out  that  such  an 
Avidya  cannot  be  established  to  exist  by  any  known  means 
of  proof  including  the  Vedic  or  the  Smriti  texts  ;  if  such  an 
Avidya  should  exist,  says  Ramanuja.  it  is  irremovable,  for  the 
knowledge  of  a  Brahman  without  attributes  cannot  be  proved. 
Again,  such  an  Avidya  is  irremovable  for  another  reason. 
In  Ramanuja's  view,  ignorance,  being  the  result  of  karma, 
can  be  removed  only  by  enjoined  action  and  meditation. 
Mere  knowledge  of  the  Brahman  cannot  remove  it.  For  all 
these  reasons,  Ramanuja  concludes  that  the  theory  of  Maya 
is  untenable  and  is  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  Vedic  texts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketcii  to  explain  all  of 
Ramanuja's  objections  to  Sankaracharya's  views.  What  has 
been  attempted  is  only  the  setting  forth  of  Ramanuja's  views 
on  important  points  with  just  so  much  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  Sankara,  as  is  necessary  to  understand 
Ramanuja.  To  really  grasp  the  vital  differences,  between 
these  two  eminent  philosophers,  and  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
estimate  of  their  relative  merits,  would  mean  a  thorough 
discussion  of  three  important  questions,  namely,  (ly  who  is 
the  better  interpreter  of  the  Upanishads,  (2)  who  has  more 
accurately  represented  the  views  of  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  and 
(3)  who  is  entitled  to  greater  respect  as  a  philosophical  thinker. 
These  are  questions  of  so  difficult  a  nature  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  discuss  them  here.  Enough  has,  however, 
been  said  to  show  that  Ramanuja  is  entitled  to  a  high  place 
among  the  world's  philosophers  and  that  his  system  is  an 
eminently  sound  one,  compatible  with  the  reality  of  the 
cosmos  and  a  high  conception  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
ol  the  Deity. 

The  Doctrine  of  Prapatti. 

Such  being  the  principal  features  of  Ramanujacharya's 
philosophy,  it  now  remains  to  briefly  touch  upon  those 
characteristics  of  his  religion  which  appeal  to  people  specially 
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and  give  to  his  system  that  stabiHty  which  it  has  continually 
enjoyed. 

Foremost  among  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Ramanuja- 
charya,  the  great  Vaisnava  apostle  of  Southern  India  and 
the  founder  of  the  Vishistadwaita  School  of  philosophy,  is  that 
of  Prapatti  or  surrender  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  among 
the  Vaishnavites  is  considered  to  be  an  independent  path  to 
salvation.  As  elaborated  by  Ramanuja  and  his  followers,  this 
mode  of  salvation  is  considered  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the 
several  vidyas  (methods  of  worship)  spoken  of  in  the 
Vedanta,  and  is  taken  to  be  founded  on  the  Svetasvetara 
Upanishad  text  ^'Mumukshur  Vai  Saranam  Ahani  Prapadye" 
and  other  texts  and  injunctions  in  the  Upanishads,  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Narada  Pancharatra.  To  the  obvious 
objection  that  such  an  easy  path  to  Salvation  will  render 
futile  the  elaborate  vidyas  of  the  Uttara  Mimansa,  the 
answer  is,  that  it  acts  by  way  of  exception,  applying  to 
those  who  are  not  powerful  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
Upasanas,  or  are  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  rebirths  at  once, 
or,  being  Sudras  or  women,  are  incompetent  to  pursue  the 
other  paths  to  Salvation. 

Prapatti  consists  in  the  realisation  of  the  idea  that  all 
human  efforts  to  attain  to  Salvation  will  be  unsuccessful 
without  the  grace  of  God,  such  firm  conviction  being  preced- 
ed by  a  conscious  prayer  for  deliverance,  by  one  who  has 
absolute  faith  in  God's  Power  and  Mercy,  and  is  aware  of  his 
own  utter  helplessness  .  Given  this  state  of  mind  and 
the  yearning  for  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  the  Vaishnavite's 
belief  that  his  mere  ignorance  of  the  Shastras,  or  even 
occasional  and  involuntary  lapses  from  right  conduct,  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  Salvation,  The  Prapatti  is  held 
to  be  a  single  and  instantaneous  act,  fully  effective  when 
equipped  with  its  accessories,  and  does  not  require  repetition. 
It  is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  different  from  BJiakti  or  medi- 
tation, of  which  repetition  or  constant  practice  is  the  essence 
(Sutras,  IV.  i-i.\  Prapatti  is  considered  powerful  in  annihilat- 
ing all  past  and  future  Karma  and  their  fruits,  any  remnants 
of  karma  being  exhausted  in  the  ills  to  which  the  person  so 
surrendering  himself  is  subjected  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Liberation  or  the  'entering  into  God's  presence' 
is  considered  as  assumed  on  death.  Within  its  sphere,  there- 
fore, the  Prapatti  mode  of  Salvation  is  claimed  to  be  easier 
and  surer  than  any  other  forms  of  worship  and  is  within  the 
reach    of  the    humblest    and    the  most  ignorant.     It  requires 
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only  a  grateful  and  loving  heart,  an  unbounded  faith  in  God's 
mercy  and  absolute  reliance  on  Him  It  is  not  an  elaborate 
sacrament  or  rite  and  requires  no  fasts,  penances,  or  detailed 
preparation  beforehand.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
irrespective  of  caste  or  creed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch  how  powerful 
an  instrument  for  good  such  a  mode  of  Salvation  must 
have  been  when  it  was  first  propounded.  The  Vedic 
Branman  with  his  endless  sacrifices,  the  Yogin  with  his 
severe  austerities,  the  Sankhya  with  his  subtle  Tatvvas, 
the  logician,  the  Buddhist,  and  a  host  of  other  philosophers 
failed  to  carry  the  heart  of  the  Indian  and  present  to  it  an 
ideal  which  was  simple,  consoling,  and  convincing  at  the 
same  time.  Even  the  Adwaitin,  who  restored  to  liberation 
and  its  blissfulness,  set  up  an  ideal  which  was  too  eminent  to 
be  conceived,  bold  and  almost  irreverent  from  the  claim  of 
equality  with  God  which  he  made  for  the  soul,  and  altogether 
unconvincing  by  his  relentless  negation  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  Universe.  The  Bhagavatas,  ignoring  the  impersonal 
aspect  of  God,  had  sung  of  God's  manifestations  in  human 
form  and  had  poured  forth  their  heart  in  gratefulness 
and  joy  at  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  the  Avataras.  The 
Vaishnavite,  while  seeing  God  everywhere,  is  specially  attrac- 
ted by  the  Deity's  manifestations  in  temples  and  shrines. 
These  are  sources  of  great  spiritual  influence  to  him,  and, 
are  considered  to  be  the  real  embodiments  of  God's 
spirit  in  pleasant,  though  mysterious  forms.  Idolatory  has 
no  terrors  for  him,  for  he  does  not  see  the  stone  or  the  cop- 
per of  the  image,  but  sees  God's  own  form,  familiar,  benign, 
and  withal  awe-inspiring. 

The  Literature  of  the  Vaishnavite. 

All  sacred  literature  is  valuable  to  the  Vaishnavite  :  the 
Vedas,  the  sacrifices  whereof  he  holds  to  be  harmless, 
if  done  without  the  desire  for  fruits  ;  the  Upanishads, 
which  interpret  the  exact  divine  nature  and  teach  the 
various  modes  of  attaining  to  liberation  ;  the  Smritis  and  the 
Puranas,  which  are  helpmates  to  the  Vedas  in  so  far  as 
they  amplify  and  expound  them,  with  a  reservation  [in 
the  case  of  the  former,  that  their  express  purpose  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Brahman  or  God,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  that  they  are  a  mixed  lot  and  must  be  cautiously  used.J 
His  attitude  towards  the  Sankhya  the  Yoga,  the    Vaiseshika, 
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and  the  rest,  is  somewhat  different  ;  while  recognising  that 
these  are  in  son:ie  measure  orthodox,  he  does  not  yet  adopt 
them  in  their  entirety,  but  with  some  modifications,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  Sanscrit  work  'Yatindra- 
mata-deepika'  pubHshed  in  the  Anandasrama  series,  Poona. 
In  addition  to  the  sacred  literature  in  Sanscrit,  which  is  the 
common  source  of  all  relis^^ious  inspiration  in  India,  the 
Vaishnavite  of  the  Ramanuja  school  sets  great  value  to  his 
second  sacred  literature,  the  Tamil  Hymns  of  the  Saints  of 
Southern  India — usualh-  called  the  Alwars. 


The  Alwars. 

The  Alwars,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  a  number  of  ins- 
pired writers,  who  composed  devotional  songs  in  the  ancient 
Tamil  language,  which  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  are  sung  in 
Temples,  to  this  da)',  in  South  India.  They  lived  probably 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era,  and  belonged  to  all 
castes,  some  of  them  having  been  Sudras,  and  one  of  them  a 
Pariah. 

They  sang  of  Rama,  Krishna,  and  the  other  Avatars 
of  Vishnu,  in  passionate  language,  expressive  of  the  deepest 
tenderness  and  love  for  God.  One  of  the  Alwars,  Saint 
SadJiagopa  by  name,  was  the  most  remarkable  of  them  and 
his  writings  are  held  in  great  esteem.  They  consist  of  over 
I2CO  stanzas  of  chaste  Tamil,  and  the  language  in  some 
places  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Upanishads,  and  in 
a  great  measure  correspond  with  them.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  ancient  writer,  if  not  himself  a  Sanscrit 
scholar,  was  fully  possessed  of  the  best  Upanishad  teachings 
of  his  time,  and  lived  a  retired  life  of  godliness.  All  these 
Alwars  lived  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Ramanujacharya, 
and  were  Vaishnavites  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
The  practical  religion  of  the  Vaishnavite  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  an  estimate  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
these  Vernacular  songs  in  the  ancient  tongue,  which  the  great 
Agastya  is  said  to  have  perfected. 

Vaishnavite  Organization. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  religion,  which 
was  intended  to  reach  the  masses,  should  not  contain 
within  itself  an  organization  for  its  extension  on  a  large 
scale.    We  accordingly  find  among  the  early  Vaishnavites,  in 
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Southern  India,  a  grouping  into  clans  or  classes  and  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  line  of  spiritual  instruction  should  be 
preserved  undisturbed,  and  that  a  change  of  spiritual  allegi- 
ance so  to  speak,  should  not  be  lightly  made.  Ramanuja,  it  is 
said,  selected  74  principal  representatives  from  amongst  his 
disciples,  who  were  to  propagate  his  system,  and  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  followers.  So  we  actually  find  the 
Vaishnavites  tracing  their  descent  from  ancient  groups  or 
families  under  various  names,  in  recognition  of  such 
continuity  of  spiritual  descent. 

The  Samskaras 

A  Vaishnavite  is  intended  to  be  known  by  five  indicia 
or  marks.  The  chief  of  them  is  the  impression,  on  the  arms 
near  the  shoulders,  of  the  Conch  and  disc  of  Vishnu,  metallic 
models  whereof  being,  while  red-hot,  pressed  on  the  arm  of 
the  disciple  by  the  Guru  at  the  time  of  initiation  ;  this  is 
called  the  Tapa.  Among  the  other  marks  are  the  well-known 
caste  marks  in  vertical  streaks  of  white  clay  and  yellow  paste 
the  assumption  of  a  name  denoting  his  service  to  God,  and 
the  initiation  into  some  sacred  Mantra.  A  complete  equip- 
ment in  these  matters  constitutes  initiation.  The  practice 
of  conversion  into  the  Vaishnavite  faith  is  being  followed 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ramanuja  ;  and  adherents  to  the 
faith  have  been  gathered  round  both  from  the  Brahmin  and 
the  non-Brahmin  classes  ;  and  this  initiation  has  always  been 
considered  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  every  pious 
Vaishnvite. 

Conclusion. 

In  spite  of  sharp  distinctions  in  theory  and  practice,  the 
Vaishnavite  has  usually  lived  in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  has  taken  his  chances  in  social  and  religious 
life,  not  ver}-  much  the  worse  for  the  somewhat  puritanical 
restrictions  which  his  ancestors  have  forged  for  him.  It  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  that  he  has  introduced  more  chan- 
ges into  the  social  and  religious  systems  under  the  protecting 
wing  of  orthodoxy,  than  are  apparent  on  the  surface.  And 
the  spread  of  modern  education  will  certainly  enable  him  to 
modify  his  practices  to  the  needs  of  present  life,  with  facility 
and  without  any  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  his 
religion.  And  in  this  land,  where  in  the  days  of  sharpest 
religious     controversy,     the    Buddhist     and     the   Jain,    the 
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Mahomedan  and  the  Hindu  have  lived  side  by  side,  in  peace 
and  tolerance,  and  have  advanced  in  religion  and  literature, 
under  the  paternal  protection  and  patronage  of  the  same 
Monarch,  be  he  Hindu  or  Scythian,  Afghan  or  Moghul,  it 
may  be  safely  hoped  that  the  Vaishnavite  will  live  on  and 
grow  in  toleration  and  broad-mindedness,  and  secure  the  good 
will  and  regard  of  other  religionists  of  the  world  as  a  true 
votary  of  the  Universal  religion. 


VISHISTAVAITA  SCHOOL  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

(  2nd  Paper  ). 

By  M.  T.  NARASINGH  AIGENGER,  b.  a.,  m.  r.  a.  s. 

The  Essence  of  the  Veda'nta. 

AS   TAUGHT   BY    THE 
Vishista'dvaita  school  of  Philosophy. 


The  Vedanta  schools  of  thought  are  all  founded  on  the 
Srutis  (  including  the  Upanishads  ),  the  Itiha  sas  (  including 
the  Bhagavad  Gi'ta  ),  the  Brahma  S?itras  and  the  Pura'nas. 
The  central  idea  running  through  these  different  systems 
is  that  ^ij  the  soul  is  eternal  and  immutable  (2)  its  bondage 
is  due  to  Kanna,  and  (3)  freedom  from  bondage  can  be 
attained  to  only  through  Divine  Grace. 

But,  as  is  natural,  the  followers  of  each  school  have,  in 
their  zeal  to  preserve  their  own  system,  accentuated  the 
differences  and  kept  the  common  principles  in  the  back- 
ground. The  result  has  been  that,  not  unoften,  the  adher- 
ents of  one  system  try  to  belittle  the  other  systems,  and 
even  speak  of  them  as  heterodox. 

Nevertheless,  A'charyas  have  not  been  wanting,  who 
in  their  solicitude  to  elevate  mankind,  have  preached  uni- 
versal religion,  which  recognises  no  difference  of  caste  or 
creed.  Prominent  among  this  class  of  Teachers  is  S'n'man 
Pz7/«z  Zt'/^rtV/^^r^ar  (  a  S'ri-Vaishnava-A'ch^rya  of  the  13th 
century  A.  D.  ),  whose  learned  discourses  (  in  tamil  )  on 
the  Vishist^dvaita  Philosophy  are  a  living  monument  of 
religious  toleration.  It  is  the  translation  of  one  of  the  said 
discourses  (  the  Good-word-jewel  )  that  was  read  before  the 
Parliament  of  religions  held  at  Chicago  in  1893  ;  the  tran- 
slator being  no  other  than  the  well-known  scholar  and  phi- 
losopher, the  late  Sri  Yogi  Parthasarathi  Aiyangar  of 
Madras. 

It  is  proposed  to  present  in  this  thesis  the  main  features 
of  the  Vishistadvaita  Philosophy,  as  preached  by  the  said 
Pillai-L6kacharyar. 
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The  Vis'hist^dvaita  system  recognises  three  categories, 
viz  : — (i)  the  S'oul  (ii)  the  matter  and  (Hi)  God. 

The  Soul  is  immaterial,  intelh'gent,  immutable  eternal, 
spiritually  atomic,  indivisible,  unmanifest,  self-luminous,  and 
blissful. 

The  matter  is  non-intelligent  and  subject  to  mutation. 
It  is  of  three  kinds,  viz  : — 

(  I  )     Pure     substance     (  S'uddha-sattva — the    seat     of 
purity    alone)    which  is    found    only  in  the    other    world  (the 

Abode  of  God — f*?^fw»jftT  I  > 

1 2)     Mixed  substance  (  ims'ra-sattva — the  seat  of  Purity, 
turbidit}'    and      darkness  )    which    is     found     in    this     world 

(  #^lf^»jffT  I    ) 

(3)     What  is  devoid  of  qualities,  viz — Time.* 

God  is  infinite  (^  as  to  duration,  extension  and  attributes  ), 
self-luminous,  self-blissful  the  opposite  of  all  evils  and  the 
seat  of  all  good,  the  Evolver,  the  Preserver  and  the  Dissolver 
of  the  universe,  the  Grantor  of  all  kinds  of  boons  (including 
the  moksha  or  salvation),  and  the  Possessor  of  an  all- 
transcendental  form. 

The  relation  between  God  and  soul. 

The  relation  of  God  to  soul  may  be  differentiated  in  nine 
ways  :  that  of  : — 

(i)     The  substance  to  the  attribute. 

(2)  The  preserver  to  the  preserved.  -: 

(3)  The  disposer  to  the  disposed. 

4)  The  bhartri  (  husband  )  to  the  bhdryd  (  wife  ). 

(5)  The  knowable  to  the  knower. 

(6)  The  proprietor  to  the  property. 

(7)  The  soul  (embodied  )  to  the  body 

(8)  The  sustainer  to  the  sustained 
(^9)  The  enjoyer  to  the  enjoyable. 

Of  these,  the  seventh  relation  (  of  soul  to  body  )  furnishes 
the  real  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  term  VisJiistddvaita. 
According  to  this  School,  matter  and  soul  are  inseparable 
from  God  at  all  times.  Before  the  Evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  form  the    attributes    of  God,    remaining    in    their 

*  Space  is  not  treated  as  a  separate  division  uf  Matter,  as  it  comes  under 
Ak(W6  &c.  For  details  on  Matter,  vide— Sri  V6gi  Parthasarathi  Aiyangar's 
Translation  of  Tattva-traya.     (Madras,  1900J. 
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Snkshmdvasthd  ( subtle  form  ),  and  after  Evolution  they 
take  the  Sthnldvasthd  (  gross  form  ),  so  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  stages  is  only  as  regards  the  condition  of 
matter    and    soul      God,    in    these    two     aspects,     is    styled 

fisjifg^^f^fai^     w^   and     ^^^R^f^f^fsi^   ic^  ;     and      the     term 

Vishistddvaita  signifies  the  identity  of  the  Bralwian  in  its 
two  aspects. 


The  path  of  Salvation. 

It  is  according  to  the  Law  of  Karma  that  the  soul  is 
fettered  in  a  material  body.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  discover 
the  beginning  of  this  bondage  and  philosophers  have  there- 
fore regarded  Kanna  as  having  no  beginning  (  ^sfir^  )  i 
But    it  has  an    end    (  ^\i^  )  \     It  is  the  annihilation  of  Karma, 

that  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  precedent  to  the 
soul's  salvation.  Now,  what  are  the  means  by  which  Karma 
can  be  annihilated  ? 

By  the  free  grace  ot  God,  the  human  soul,  acquires  a 
noble  virtue,  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  r.ny  cause  and 
which  prompts  him  to  associate  with  godly  persons.  Constant 
association  with  such  men,  begets  in  him  a  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad  ;  and  in 
his  solicitude  to  keep  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  he  seeks 
the  guidance  of  a  competent  Guru  (preceptor)  who  will  teach 
the  earnest  disciple,  the  sure  and  unfailing  means  of  attaining 
to  the  real  object  of  life,  and  lead  him  to  the  path  of 
Salvation. 

When  Salvation  is  attained  by  the  human  soul  through 
the  intercession  of  a  Preceptor,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  five  essential  topics 
{Artha-Pan'chaka)  viz.  ;  the  true  nature  of: — 

(i)     The  soul. 

(2)  The  supreme  being  (  God  ;. 

(3)  The  ends  or  objects  of  life. 

(4)  The  means  of  attaining  these  ends. 

(5)  The   obstacles    in    the  path    of  attaining 
such  ends. 


P.-III.-3 
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The  nature  of  the  Soul. 

The  souls  may  be  divided  into^fz'^  classes  : — 

(i)  The  ever  free  (nitya-mukta) 

(2)  H.\\Q  liberated {vc\ViV\.-d.). 

(3)  The /^//^r^^(Baddha\ 

(4)  The  solitary  or  self-satisfied  (Kevala)  and 

(5)  T\\&  progressive  or  salvation-seeking  (mumukshu). 

Of  these,  the  ever  free  souls  are  those  who  are  untain- 
ted by  worldly  bondage  and  are  therefore  always  spotless. 
They  are  ever  happy,  being  engaged  in  the  eternal  service 
of  God  and  the  people,  the  abode  of  God. 

The  liberated  souls  are  those  who  were  once  under  the 
influence  of  Karma^  and  are  now  freed  from  that  influence 
by  the  grace  of  God.  These  are  merged  in  the  ocean  of 
infinite  bliss,  and  are  supremely  happy  in  the  presence  of 
the  Transcendental  form  of  God. 

The  fettered  souls  are  souls  imprisoned  in  the  material 
body.  They  mistake  the  body  for  the  soul  and  imagine 
that  the  sole  aim  of  life  is  worldly  pleasure  or  the  gratification 
of  the  senses.  For  the  sake  of  such  illusory  pleasure,  they 
forsake  their  duty  and  become  slaves  to  passion  ;  and 
tighten  the  worldly  bondage  closer  and  closer  around  them- 
selves and  thereby  drift  further  from  the  haven  of  God. 

The  solitary  souls  are  those  who,  after  experiencing  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  pause  to  understand  their  true  nature 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  8'hdstras  ;  and  thereby  become  capable 
of  distincruishini'"  between  matter  and  the  soul.  Realising  that 
the  soul  is  eternal  and  blissful,  they  are  content  with 
self-enjoyment,  and  do  not  desire  to  know  the  supreme 
Being. 

The  progressive  souls  are  souls  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  attaining  Salvation, 


The  nature  of  the  supreme  being. 

The  supreme  being  has  a  five-fold  manifestation,  viz  :  — 

(i)      TJie     Transcendental    {Para) — intended     for    the 
enjoyment  of  the  Ever-free  and  the  Liberated  souls  ; 
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(2)  The  active  (  Vyuha )  forms  assumed  for  the 
evolution,  preservation,  and  dissolution  of  the  universe  ; 

(3)  The  Incarnate  { Vibhava  )— such  as  Rama, 
Krishna  &c — intended  for  the  redemption  of  the  fettered 
souls. 

(4)  The  pervasive  (antar\'ami  1 — by  which  He  sustains 
and  controls  all  beings. 

(5)  The  the  forms  which  can  be  worshipped 
(Archavatdra) — and  which  God  assumes  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  devotees,  so  as  to  be  realised  and  worshipped 
by  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 


The  nature  of  the  ends  or  objects  of  life. 

The  objects  of  life  may  also  be  classed  under  five 
categories  viz.  :  — 

(f;  Dharma  or  meritorious  works  tending  to  the  good  of 
all  human  beings  ; 

(2)  Arlha  or  acquirement  of  wealth  by  legitimate 
means,  not  inconsistent  with  one's  own  duty  ;  and  application 
of  the  same  to  noble  ends  ; 

(3)  Kama  or  enjoyment,  /.  e.,  the  tasting  of  pleasures 
derivable  from  environments  in  the  lower  worlds  (such  as 
Bhii-loka,  Svarga-loka  &c)  ; 

(4^  Atrndnubhava  or  self-enjoyment  of  the  soul  (called 
kaivalya  which  is  according  to  some,  nioksha). 

(5)  Bhagavad-amibhava  or  the  enjoyment  of  supreme 
bliss  in  the  Abode  of  God  [P araniapada)ti)  derived  from  the 
eternal  service  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

This  is  the  stiminuui  bonuni  (  qTTg^^li:  )  of  life  and  is 
called  moksJia.  In  the  case  of  a  mumukshu  (progressive 
soul),  the  merits  and  demerits  {punya  and  papa)  of  past 
births,  which  both  go  under  the  name  of  Karma,  are 
destroyed  by  Divine  Grace,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
portion  called  P rdrabdha-karma,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
present  birth.  At  the  end  of  this  birth,  the  soul  of  a  mumukshu 
(progressive  soul  or  salvation  seeker),  clothed  in  the  sukshma- 
sarira  (ethereal  body)  proceeds  upwards  along  the  S7ishumnd- 
nddi  to  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  forcing  through 
the   skull,    travels    on  through  the  Solar  rays,  and  is  escorted 
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by  the  AtibdJiikas  [Archis,  Dma,  Piii"uapaksha,  uttarayann  &c.) 
as  far  as  the  Virajd-River,  which  is    situated    on    the    border 

of    the    Universe     (  ;?aiffi*r'^^"  '.     The     suksJiDia-sarira     and 

Bdsand-renu  (  ^Tfi^iT  V^  )  are  cast  off  by  bathing  in  this   River, 

and  then  he  is  welcomed  by  the  Aindnavns.  Being  then 
invested  with  a  super-natural  and  holy  body  adapted  to  the 
eternal  enjoyment  of  God,  he  is  conducted  to  the  Hoi}- 
Throne  of  Gems.  Here,  the  liberated  soul  {iiiuktd)  remains 
for  ever,  engaged  in  the  eternal  service  of  the  All-tran- 
scendental and  Glorious  Being,  to  his  infinite  and  everlastin,; 
pleasure. 


The  Nature  of  the  means  of  attaining 
the  ends  of  life. 

The  means  are  also  of  five  kinds,  wb. — (i)  Kar;na-Y6ga 
(2)  Jndna-Yoga  (3)  Bhakti-  Yoga  (4)  Pmpatti diwd  (5)  Ar/idrvd- 
bhiindna. 

Karma-Yoga  : — The  aspirant  soul,  after  duly  performing 
the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Shdstras  (such  as  the  Saiidhyd-ban- 
dana,  pancha  niahd-yojna,  agniJwtra  &r),  will  be  free  from 
sins  ;  and  as  a  result,  the  mind  will  turn  awa\'  from  external 
(worldly)  objects,  and  will  meditate  on  the  soul-essence  b\- 
practising  the  eight  Yogic  processes  (yama,  niyaiua,  dsaiia, 
Prdndydiua  &c).  ■  This  Karma-Yoga  is  the  chief  means  of 
attaining  Ais'varya  and  is  also  helpful  \.o  Judiia-Yoga. 

Jndna-Yoga — is  the  processs  by  which  a  I'l-'i,'"/ realises  the 
Atman,  the  Brahman  residing  in  his  own  heart  (or  in  the 
Solar  disc  &c.,)  by  constant  meditation.  This  Jnana- 
Yoga,  while  being  the  fundamental  means  of  Kaivalya^  is 
accessory  to  Bhakti- Yoga. 

Bhakti-Yoga  : — This  is  the   process    by    which    the    soul, 
that  has  realised  (the  form  of)  God    by    constant    meditation, 
is   enabled    to    make    such    realisation    mature    into   Love  of    | 
God.     This  is  the  direct  means  of  attaining  uwksha. 

Prapatti  : — Unlike  the  foregoing  courses  which  are  hard 
to  practise,  this  is  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
surest  means  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  It  is  open 
alike  to  the  weak  and  the  strong,  without  any  distinction 
of  caste    or   sex.      It    consists    in    absolute    Seff-Resignatioji, 
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that  is,  resigning  one's  self  entirely  to  the  Will  of  God 
and  performing  one's  legitimate  duties  without  caring  for 
the  results  thereof 

Achdrydbhividna  : — When  an  individual  has  no  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  resign  himself  entirel}-  to  the  Will  of 
God,  he  has  to  place  implicit  faith  in  a  competent  and  com- 
passionate Preceptor  {Achdryd).  This  Preceptor  will  adopt 
the  necessary  means  of  saving  him,  just  as  a  loving  mother 
swallows  medicine  to  cure  her  suffering  babv. 


The  Nature  of  the  Obstacles  in  the  path 
of  attaining  such  ends. 

Lastly,  the  obstacles  to    be   overcome    before  the  ends  of 
life  are  attained,  are  again  of  five  kinds  : — 

(i)     Obstacles    in    the    way   of    knowing  the    soul's  real 
nature,  such  as 

[ci)  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  as 
when  sensual  enjoyments  are  regarded  as  the  end  of  life  ; 

{b)  allowing  one's  self  to  serve  any  other  than  the 
Supreme  Being  ; 

(r)  regarding  one's  self  as  free  and  independent  of  the 
Supreme  Being  ; 

(2)     Obstacles  to  the  path  of  realisation  of  God  are  : — 

{a)  mistaking  the  minor  deities  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
of  regarding  them  as  equal  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  as 
omnipotent  ; 

iji)  looking  upon  Divine  Incarnations  as  ordinar\- 
human  beings  ; 

[€■     scepticism  about  the  potency  of  Archdvatdra  ; 

(3      Obstacles  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  real  objects 
of  life  are  : — 

\a)     a  desire  for  lower  objects  (other  than  moksha)  ; 

[ti)  a  desire  to  enjo)-  and  serve  God  in  one's  own  wa\- 
(contrary  to  the  SJiastraic  ways  ;  and  considering  that  the 
result  of  such  enjoyment  and  service  should  go  to  himself 
and  not  to  God). 

(4)     Obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  right  means  are  : 

{a)     a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  other  means  ; 
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{b  diffidence  in  the  efficac)-  of  the  means  adopted  ; 
or  considering  the  aim  to  be  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  means  adopted  ; 

c      regarding    the   obstacles    to   be   so  formidable  and 
innumerable  that  success  cannot  be  hoped  for  ; 

(5)     Obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  are  : — 

{(i)     sins  against  God, 

and  {h)  sins  towards  His  devotees  which  are  of  a  grave 
and  permanent  character,  and  for  which  the  perpetrator  does 
not  repent. 

[Note  :  It  may  be  observed  that  impure  food  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  wisdom  ;  wicked  company  is  opposed  to  real  happiness 
and  egoism  to  the  soul's  real  nature] 


Summary  : 

To  a  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  essential 
topics  ( Artlia-pnncJiaka)  and  who  is  a  MunmksJm  (salvation- 
seeker)  the  following  wholesome  rule  of  conduct  is  prescribed 
to  keep  him  free  from  attachment  to  Samsara  : — 

He  ought  to  earn  what  is  barely  enough  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  family  by  means  consistent  with 
his  proper  duties  as  a  devotee  of  God.     He  should    first  offer 

up  to  God  the  food  that  he  has  to  partake  {cf.     g;?^;  qv.tft  «-5fcf 

fT^^i*?!*?  ^^m:  ).  and    then,    according    to   his   means,    he  must 

entertain  his  guests,  before  partaking  of  it  himself  He  should 
be  ever  grateful  to  his  Ac/iarya,  who  initiates  him  and  puts 
him  in  the  path  of  Religion,  and  he  must  always  abide  by  his 
commands.  He  should  keep  aloof  from  those  who  are  under 
worldly  bondage,  and  are  concerned  solely  with  worldly 
affairs.  He  should  show  a  high  degree  of  solicitude  to 
associate  with  godly  men,  and  be  ever  eager  to  attain  to  the 
real  object  of  life. 

One  who  is  thus  endowed  with  wisdom  and  follows  the 
above  rules  will  become  a  favourite  with  God,  and  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  Him  to  the  Region  of  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Bliss. 


SHRIMAD  VALLABHACHARYA, 

His  Life,  Philosophy  and  Teachings. 

Bv  LALLUBHAI   P.  PAREKH  Esq. 

^S^^OUR  Highness  and  Brother  Delegates. — I    propose    to 
^M^       put    together    before    you    a    few    stra}'  notes  on  the 

Ih'fe,  philosophy  and  teachings  of  Shrimad  Vallabh^charya, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  philosophers,  and  in  a 
sense  a  co  worker  of  the  devout  Lord  Gauranga  whom  millions 
still  worship  in  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  Shuddhadwaita  (Pure  non-dualistic) 
philosophy  anel  the  divine  Apostle  of  the  sublime  Pushti 
(Nirgun)  Bhaktimarga.  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  three  Sections  the  first  dealing  with  his  life,  the  second 
with  his  philosophy  and  teachings,  and  the  third  with  con- 
cluding remarks. 

Section  I. 
Life  of  Shri  Vallabhacharya. 

Vallabhachirya,  who  was  a  high  caste  Brahmin,  was  born 
in  Champaran\a  near  Rajam  of  the  Raipur  District  in  the 
Central  Provinces  in  A.  D.  1479.  He  studied  the  Vedas 
including  the  UpanisKads',  the  Smriiis,  the  Purans,  the 
Itihasas,  the  Darshanas  and  other  impc>rtant  works  on  philo- 
sophy and  theology  at  a  very  early  age.  During  the  course  of 
his  studies  this  gifted  Acharya  was  able  to  perceive  the  defects 
and  weak  points  of  every  philosophic  system  and  religion. 
While  at  school,  he  pointed  out  to  his  fellow-students  and 
others  the  weak  points  of  Sankara's  doctrine  of  May^vad. 
which  had  then,  as  at  present,  great  hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  world.  He  critically  studied  all  the  Bhashyas  on 
the  Brahmasutras,  and  found  that  none  of  the  commentators 
had  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  author  of  the  Brahmasutras. 
Not  only  Sankara's  doctrine  of  Maya  but  even  Ramanuja's 
qualified  Adwaitism,  and  Madhwa's  dualism  appeared  to 
him  to  be  untenable.  In  his  school  debates  he  showed  that 
the  only  doctrine  consistent  with  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads, 
and  the  Geeta  was  the  Brahamavad  as  distinguished  from  the 
Mayavad  and  other  doctrines.  From  his  early  age  he  began 
fearlessly  to  place  his  conclusions  before  learned  men,  when- 
ever he  found  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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Vallabha  finished  his  studies  at  the  very  early  age  of 
eleven.  In  this  }-ear  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  great 
scholar,  breathed  his  last.  He  then  began  freely  to  preach 
his  doctrine  of  Brahmavad  in  the  city  of  Benares  which 
was  then  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  and  the  citadel 
of  Sankara's  doctrine  of  May4.  Soon  after  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  his  father  were  over,  he  resolved  to  visit  all 
other  centres  of  learning  in  IH^ India,  and  to  preach  his 
doctrine  to  the  world  at  large. 

He  than  left  K^shi  and  went  to  the  Vyankatesh  Hill,  and 
stayed  at  Laxman  BaUji,  otherwise  called  Govinda,  for  a 
few  days.  There  he  examined  the  library  of  the  temple  and 
closely  studied  the  Bhakti  Shastras.  It  was  here  that 
he  heard  of  a  great  religious  congress  having  been  held 
by  Krishna  Dev,  who  was  then  the  de  facto  ruler  of  tlie 
most  powerful  Kingdom  of  Vijaynagar  or  Vid)'anagar 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tungbhadr^.  Krishna  Dev  was 
himself  a  great  scholar  and  a  poet*  \\'iien  Vyas  Tirtha, 
a  follower  of  Sankara  preached  to  him  the  superiority  of 
the  doctrine  of  M^ya,  Krishna  Dev  thought  it  proper 
to  examine  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several 
doctrines  and  religious  s\'stems.  With  a  view  to  do  this,  he 
invited  to  his  court  the  learned  Acharyas  and  Pandits  of 
India,  and  asked  them  to  confer  together  and  decide  which 
system  and  which  school  was  the  best.  Thereupon  the 
Sessions  of  a  Controversial  Congress  were  held,  which  lasted 
for  several  months,  and  ihe  followers  of  Sankara  were  on  the 
eve  of  being  victorious.  At  this  critical  time  Vallabha  came 
to  Vidyanagar,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion 
He  most  successful!}-  exploded  Sankara's  doctrine  of  M4)'a, 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  other  doctrines,  and  proved  to 
the  hilt  the  superiority  of  the  Brahmav^id  or  doctrine  of 
Shuddhidwait,  which  has  its  basis  on  the  Vedas,  the  Upa- 
nishads,  the  Geeta  and  the  Brahmsutras.  Advocates  of  the 
other  schools  were  convinced  of  the  higher  claims  of 
Vallabha's  doctrine  of  Brahmavad.  They  then  unanimously 
conferred  upon  him,  through  Krishna  Deva,  the  title  of 
Acharya    and    the    appellation  of  M^h^Prabhu.     The    King 

then  performed  his  Kanakabhishek    ^^r^ifw^^  :)  and    became 
his  disciple. 


*  Vide  SevvelTs  History  of  the  Furgotten  Empire,  'nd  B  Sury;i- 
naray-inrao's  History  of  The  .^ever  To  Be  Forj,'Otten  Empire  of 
\'ijayai),ig;ir. 
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This  great  event  happened  in  the  year  1493  A.  D.,  when 
Vallabhacharya  was  but  14  years  old.  From  this  day  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Acharyaji  Mah^prabhuji. 

He  then  left  Vidyanagar  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  all 
the  centres  of  learning  and  worship  in  Southern  India.  In 
these  places  he  had  numerous  controversies  with  the  followers 
of  Rdmanuj,  Yogins,  Kapalikas,  Shaivas,  Ramanandies, 
Viravaishnavas,  Mayav^dins,  Maheshwaras,  Bairagis,  and 
others.  After  visiting  Pandharpur  he  went  to  Gokul.  On 
his  way  he  had  a  controversy  with  Ghat  Saraswati  of  preter- 
natural powers  and  easily  defeated  him. 

At  Gokul  the  inspired  Apostle  established  the  Pushti- 
Bhaktimarga  or  the  pure  (Nirguna)  path  of  devotion,  and 
initiated  Damodardas  Jalota  and  others  into  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  travels.  On  foot  he  thrice  visited 
all  the  important  seats  of  learning  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Himalayas,  and  from  Dwarka  to  Jagannath,  and  freely 
taught  and  preached  Shuddhi[dwaitab^d  and  Bhakti,  for  about 
18  years.  He  then  married  at  the  age  of  28.  Even  after 
marriage  he  continued  in  his  divine  mission.  Most  of  his 
memorable  works  were  written  after  his  marriage.  Periodi- 
cally he  used  to  go  on  his  preaching  tours.  While  at  home, 
he  either  lived  in  Charn^dri  or  xA.del,  beautiful  small  villages 
near  Gaya  and  Benares.  To  all  who  came  to  him  he  taught 
the  practical  side  of  his  teachings,  for  he  had  boundless 
compassion  for  all,  and  intense  love  towards  God. 

After  thus  passing  a  very  simple  and  glorious  life,  full  of 
devotion  and  piety,  having  preached  all  that  was  most  spiritual 
in  religion,  all  that  was  most  profound  in  philosophy,  and  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  science  of  devotion,  he  left  this 
world  at  the  age  of  52.  Dr.  Wilson  says  : — "Having  accom- 
plished his  mission,  he  (Vallabhacharya)  is  said  to  have 
entered  the  Ganges  at  Hanuman  Ghat,  when  stooping  into 
the  water,  he  disappeared  ;  a  brilliant  flame  arose  from  the 
spot  and  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  spectators  he  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  was  lost  in  the  firmament." 


-II. 
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Section  II. 

The  Philosophy  and  Teachings  of  Shri 
Vallabhacharya. 

(i)  The  Brahma  Svarupa  and  Brahmava'd. 

Brahma^  has  a  form  which  is  faultless  and  replete  with 
all  virtues.  It  is  sdf-dependent  devoid  of  material  body 
and  its  attributes.  It  is  all  bliss.  It  is  all-pervading  and 
devoid  of  the  three-fold  differences  respectively  existing 
between  Jada  (matter),  Jiva  and  Antaryamin  (the  in-dwell- 
ing spirit)  on  the  one  hand  and  Brahma  on  the  other. 

Brahma*  has  endless  forms.  It  is  invariable  and  yet 
variable.  It  is  a  substratum  of  all  opposite  characteristics. 
It  is  not  accesible  to  reason. 

That^  which  is  termed  Brahma  in  the  Upanishads  and 
Paramatma  in  the  Smritis,  is  termed  Bhagw^n  in  the 
Bhagawat. 

Brahma*  is  Satchidanandrupa.  It  is  all-pervading  and 
immutable.  It  is  omnipotent  and  self-dependent.  It  is 
omniscient  and  devoid  of  the  (three)  Gunas  or  qualities. 


Tattvartha  Dipa  Nibandha  I.  44 


Idem.  I.  71. 


f%tT§  f^tra  ^r^'  ^^^■2t???ns^  f^  11 


Idem.  I.  6. 


Idem.  I.  65. 
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All  ^  this  (which  is  seen)  is  surely  Atma.  The  almighty 
Lord  creates  and  is  created  ;  the  soul  of  the  world  protects 
and  is  protected.     The  Iswara  destroys  and  is  destroyed. 

z.  e.  The  word  Krish  denotes  power,  the  syllable  Na 
denotes  bliss.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  called 
Parabrahma. 

All*  this  is  Atma.  In  the  same  way,  this  is  all  Brahma. 
Having  taken  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Shrutis,  let  all 
achieve  it  according  to  their  own  Buddhi  (intelligence).  This 
alone  is  Brahmav^d.     All  else  is  intended  to  create  delusion. 

The^  slokas  printed  below,  as  well  as  many  others  found 
in  Nibandha,  give  a  further  description  of  Brahma. 

That  which  is  called  Brahma,  Paramatm^  and  Bhagwan 
is  called  Shri  Krishna  by  Vallabhach^rya  on  the  authority  of 

(ii)  JaCxAT  Syarup. 

When  Brahma  desires  to  be  many,  millions  of  atoms 
flow  out  of  His  form  which  consists  of  Sat,  Chit  and  Ananda 

like  sparks  from  fire.     ^;  f^^MWT  5^  )  Idem  I.  28. 

Those  atoms  that  flow  from  Sat  (existence)  become 
matter,  those  that  flow  from  Chit  become  Jivas,  and  those 
that  flow  from  Ananda  become  Antaryamins.  As  all  these 
atoms  have  emanated  from  the    Real,  /.  e.,  Parabrahma,   they 


Idem.  II.   183. 


Idem.  II.   184. 


Idem.  I.  66. 


Idem.   I.  67. 
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cannot  be  unreal,  The  world    or   Jagat    is    therefore    neither 
illusory,  nor  false. 

(iii     JiVA-SVARUPA. 

Jiva^  is  like  an  atom. 

(iv)  Parabrahma-Shaktis. 

Tliere  are  two  great  powers  of  Parabrahma  viz.  A'virbhava 
(Evolution)  and  Tirobhava  (involution).  The  world  or  Jagat 
comes  into  being  when  Parabrahma's  power  of  manifestation 
or  evolution  is  at  work.  When  the  power  of  Tirobhava 
becomes  active,  there  remains  God  only. 

BHAKTI   MARGA. 

ii)  Bhakti  Svarupa. 

Vallab^chdrya  speaks  of  Bhakti  as  follows  : — 

The  most*  enduring  love  towards  God)  surpassing  all, 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  God,  is  called  Bhakti 
or  devotion.  Mukti  salvation)  is  attained  by  it  and  by  no- 
thino"  else.  That^  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  mind  towards 
God,  free  from  the  trammels  (both  Laukika  and  Vedic),  like 
the  flow  of  the  Ganges,  which  breaks  its  way  through  the 
mountains  &c.,  towards  the  sea,  is  called  Bhakti  or  devotion. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bhakti*  taught  by  him  and  other 
Ach  iryas,  Vallabha  says  that  while  the  Bhakti  preached  by 
the  followers  of  Vishnu  Swami  is  Tamas,  that  preached  by 
the  followers  of  Madhwacharya  is  Rajas  and  that  preached 
by  the  followers  of  Ram^nuja  is  Sattwika  and  that  propound- 
ed by  Ballava  is  Nirguna  or  Pushti. 


1  ^^fW^T^^rnft  f¥  I  Idem.  I.  53. 

2  iTT^TJJTT^sfTTii^^^  1?S:  €^^f^W:  II 
^Tt  wf^f^ffT  ^^T?TT  5gf^^  '^TS'^ren  II        Idem.  I.  42. 

Subodhini  p.  745. 
4.    w^:  TTTT??  Tf^  w^  H?:^sj  r^finft  vff^g^T  ^?^:  ^  ^  ^m^ 


qif^cT^'l^^: 


Subodhini  p.  833. 
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The  word  Pushti  used  b}-  Vallabha  means  Grace  of  God. 
It  does  not  mean  nourishment  of  the  physical  body,  as  some 
people  erroneously  think  it  to  be.  Vallabhacharya  explains 
Pushti  as  follows  : — The^  shastras  say  that  Mukti  (absolu- 
tion) is  attained  by  knowledge  (  ttt^    and  that  devotion  '  *rf^  ) 

is  acquired  b\' means  prescribed  therein.  The  attainment  of 
Mukti  b\'  those  means  is  called  Mar}'ada  limits  But  there 
are  people  who  are  unable  to  follow  these  means.  The 
granting  of  Mukti  to  them  by  God,  by  virtue  of  His  own 
power  (  ?gig^?%^  )  is  called  Pushti. 

According  to  Vallabha,  Brahm^,  Vishnu  and  Shiva  are 
three  manifestations  of  Parabrahma  fShri  Krishna).  Maya 
is  the  Will-power  of  Parabrahma.  The  three  Gunas,  Sattva, 
Rajas  and  Tamas  are  the  three  powers  of  Maya.  Each  of 
the  three  Gunas  have  more  or  less  influence  over  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Shiva,  but  they  have  none  over  the  Parabrahma. 
He   is  therefore  called  Nirguna. 

(ii)  Brahma  Sambandha. 

The      expression      Brahma-sarnbandha  (  w^*j«^^     means 

relationship  with  Brahman.  The  first  .step,  which  an  initiate 
in  the  Bhaktim^rga  is  to  take,  is  to  realise  the  relation  that 
ever  exists  between  God  and  man.  At  the  time  of  the  initia- 
tion ceremony  the  initiate  is  required  to  utter  a  formula 
(Mantra  which  means  complete  self-renunciation  or  self- 
dedication  to  God  based  on  (  ^^  ^m\  ^U:'^^  ^^i^M  ^rr^  ^5t  )   z.e. 

abandoning  all  duties  come  up  to  me  alone  for  shelter  ;  (Gita 
1 8.  66.) 

All  worldly  possessions  and  everything,  which  a  man  can 
call  his  own,  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God  (not  to  any  human 
being,  not  even  to  a  Guru).  This  is  otherwise  called  Atma- 
nivedan  or  self-surrender.  This  self-surrender  is  to  be  always 
remembered  and  realised. 

Ciii)  Seva  or  Service  of  God. 

Yagnas  and  other  rites  can  be  effectually  performed  only 
when  Desha,  K^la,  Dravya,  Mantra,  Kart^  and  Karma  (place, 
time,  materials.  Mantra,  doer  and  action),  these  six  thino-.s 
are  pure.  As  that  is  impossible  in  this  Kali  age,  Bhakti 
alone  is  effectual  and  practicable.     In  Bhakti,  Seva  or  service 

I.  ^fir^ry?'  ^m  =srRtTf^*rq  gji^Trj  ftw?f  i  wr*m  f^fw^rf  qf7ti4>j|.;T  i 
tR%fnfT^fq  ^^^^%i  ?^tfiqii  TjfM'^'^n  n  Anubhashya. 
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of  god  is  necessary.  Scvd  means  the  engrossment  of  the  mind 
in  God.  It  is  three-fold,  Tanuja  /.  e.,  that  performed  by  the 
body),  Vittaja  {i.  e.  that  performed  by  means  of  money),  and 
Manasi  'z.  e.,  that  performed  by  the  mind.)  Of  these  three 
kinds  of  Sev^  that  which  is  mental  is  the  best  ( ?TT^€t  €T  q?;T?mi). 

Bhakti  or  devotion  is  fostered  by  Srawan  (hearing), 
Kirtan  (singing  the  glory  of  God),  and  Smaran  (remembering 
God). 

The  epithets  of  God  should  be  uttered  with  knowledge 
of  God  and  with  pure  feelings.  Just  as  a  heap  of  rubbish  is 
carried  away  by  flood,  so  are  sins  destroyed  or  carried  away 
by  hearing  and  singing  the  glory  of  God.  The  flood  of  the 
glory  of  God  enters  the  heart  through  the  ear,  and  there 
having  churned  or  agitated  the  sins,  casts  them  away  by 
the  way  of  the  mouth. 

If  this  practice  is  continued  for  sometime  by  a  man,  his 
heart  becomes  purified. 

To*  instruct  others  about  the  Shakti  (power)  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  epithets  of  God  is  called  Kirtan  or  singing  the 
glory  of  God. 

Thoughts*  about  God  are  not  likely  to  enter  the  mind 
which  is  distracted  or  vitiated  by  worldly  thoughts  and 
desires. 

Works  of  the  A'cha'rya. 

(i)  Tattvartha  Dipa  Nibandh^.  It  consists  of  three 
chapters.  The  first  chapter  is  called  Shastrdrtha  which  means 
Geetartha.  It  is  the  finest  exposition  of  the  Bhagwad  Geeta. 
This  chapter  should  necessarily  be  read  by  the  students  of 
Geeta.  The  second  chapter  is  called  Sarva-nirnaya,  It  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  the  Acharya  on  all  the  principal  schools 
of  philosophy  and  systems  of  religion.  This  chapter  forms  a 
most  admirable  treatise  on  comparative  philosophy.  The  third 
consists   of   Bhagvat^rtha.    It    lucidly  explains  the  scope  and 

^^^^Tf%  ^*?f  ^%5T  qrq  3TsrgT^w  ^w^  \    ^w^  T?f^3if?T  ^^  H^  ¥^ti  cTct: 

Subodhini. 

2  ^^fn<TT57#t^  ^T^T^T  1  Do. 

3  f^^lf^f^flT^t  fg^itgiig  f?:?T  ?ftT  I  Do. 
f^^MT^tfT^t  ^iTstai;  g^T  ^t:  ii                       Sanyas  Nirnaya. 
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meaning  of  Shreemad  Bh^gwat.     For  further  elucidation  the 
Ach^rya  has  made  a  commentary  on  this  work. 

(2)  The  Anu-bhashya.  It  is  the  soundest  commentary 
on  the  Brahmasutras. 

(3)  Purva-mim^nsa-bhashya  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Jaimini  Sutras.     This  is  not  forthcoming  at  present. 

(4)  Subodhini  or  commentaries  on  the  first  three  and 
the  tenth  cantos  of  Shreemad  Bh^gvat.  This  is  a  very 
masterly  work.  It  conclusively  proves  that  Bhagvat  is  no- 
thing but  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  Science  of  supreme 
love  towards  God. 

(5)  Of  the  small  works  Siddhanta-muktavali,  Balbodh, 
Krishnd-shraya,  Sanyas-nirnaya  &c  are  prominent. 

All  these  works  are  published  except  the  third. 

Ballabha  is  said  to  have  written  eighty  four  works.  But 
some  of  them  are  not  forthcoming.  For  a  complete  list  of 
works  reference  may  be  made  to  Ballabha-Charitra  (in 
Gujerati.) 

Concluding  Observations. 

Dharma  or  religion  is  generally  divided  into  two 
classes,  (i)  that  which  implies  action  and  (ii)  that  which 
implies  inaction.  The  former  is  called  Pravritti-marga,  and 
the  latter  Nivirtti-marga.  The  former  consists  of  Jagnas, 
Y^gas  (sacrifices)  &c.  It  does  not  destroy  sins  but  leads  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  sons  and  even  Swarga  or  Heaven.  But 
these  fruits  are  transient.  The  latter  (Nivirtti-m^rga)  consists 
of  penances.  It  destroys  sins  and  enables  a  man  to  see 
his  own  Atma,  which  is  but  an  atom,  in  comparison  with 
Parabrahma.  For  securing  the  grace  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  but 
necessary  to  love  the  Almighty,  that  is  to  say,  to  approach 
him  by  the  Bhakti-m^rga  or  the  religion  of  pure  love. 

One^  who  follows  the  path  of  knowledge  has  the 
danger  of  incurring  egoism.  Ballabha  says  that  the  Nivirtti- 
m^rga  implies  injury  to  oneself  The  Pravirtti  marga  implies 
injury  to  others. 

God'  is   the  soul  of  all    creatures.     That    Dharma  which 


MktllttlcTtTfa  I  Subodhini 

2    ^^^\ 
<H«rfq«^iTftfiti  ^'<ft^  ^f^;  Subodhini. 
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inculcates  love  for  all  creatures  in  the  universe,  is  the  most 
efficient.  It  then  follows  that,  that  religion  which  enjoins 
unbounded  compassion  and  love  towards  all,  that  which  is 
neither  injurious  to  oneself  nor  to  others,  and  that  which  in- 
culcates intense  love  for  God,  is  the  highest  and  the  best 
Dharma.  No  other  than  the  Pushti  or  Xirguna  Bhakti- 
marga  preached  by  Vallabha  can  lay  claim  to  this. 

The  Bhakti  or  devotion  preached  by  Vallabha  is  no- 
thing but  intense  love  towards  God,  based  on  the  knowledge 
of  His  greatness.  This  requires  complete  self-renunciation 
and  self-surrender. 

Knowledge  makes  the  mind  pure  and  enables  a  man 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  knowledge  a  man  can  safely  cross  over  the  ocean 
of  life,  but  in  the  absence  of  love  or  Bhakti  he  cannot 
reach  God,  who  is  otherwise  beyond  his  reach.  By  the 
performance  of  Karma  the  heart  may  be  purified  and 
that  may  lead  one  to  Swarga,  but  the  life  in  Swarga 
is  as  transient  as  the  one  on  earth.  The  path  of  karma 
is  more  or  less  attended  with  selfishness  and  is  troub- 
lesome to  others.  In  bcth  these  paths  one  has  to  depend 
upon  his  own  strength.  In  Bhakti,  by  means  of  self-surren- 
der one  is  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  infinite  powers  of  the 
Almighty,  for  as  God  is  gracious,  he  guards  his  Bhakta  on 
his  way.  The  Bhakta  has  therefore  no  danger  of  pitfalls. 
The  path  of  Bhakti  is  productive  of  bliss  in  its  course  and 
it  terminates  in  final  emancipation  and  infinite  bliss.  The 
Bhakti  preached  by  Vallabha  is  thus,  far  superior  to  'know- 
ledge' and  'karma'. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  philosophy  and  religion- 
propagated  and  taught  by  Vallabha  were  neither  intended 
for  a  sect  or  a  creed,  nor  were  these  confined  to  one  age 
or  one  place  but  were  intended  for  all  men  in  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  His  doctrine  of  Shuddhadwaita  is  in  full  con- 
sonance with  the  dictates  of  a  pure  heart,  and  his  religion 
of  love  is  the  religion  dictated  by  nature.  Vallabha  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  Shastric  rituals  and  obser- 
vances. He  preached  that  love,  universal  love  should  be 
the  watchword  and  the  talisman  of  a  Bhakta  in  all  matters 
temporal  and  spiritual.  He  laid  stress  on  Love,  supreme 
love,  love  unalloyed  by  worldly  desires. 


The  simple  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  him  are:^ — 
^fJcrcfrgf^f5i?jTf :  «^m  t  ^-mn  «^?t»t  ii  Nibandha  II.  23S. 
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•'        (i)     One  should    follow  the    Dharma    appropriate    to    his 
i  station  in  life  and  according  to  his  abilit}-. 

(ii)  One  should  refrain  from  doing  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  his  duty. 

(iii^  The  steeds  of  tlie  senses  should  be  disciplined. 
Vallabha  recommended  that  ever}'  one  should  follow  these 
simple  rules  of  conduct  to  realize  God  b}-  means  of  Srawan, 
Kirtan  and  Smaran  and  to  love  Him  intensely  as  the  Soul 
of  the  world. 

If  there  is  ever  a  possibility  of  the  universal  acceptance 
of  one  single  religion  and  one  single  philosophy,  it  would 
be  the  one  based  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Shree  Vallabha. 
It  was  owing  to  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  his  teachings  that 
they  found  favour  with  Hindus  and  Mahomedans*  alike. 

Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  preachings  of  Vallabha, 
some  people  think  that  the  word  Picshti  means  nourish- 
ment of  the  body.  This  is  quite  wrong.  The  word  is  used 
by  Vallabha  in  its  technical  sense  of  the  Grace  of  the 
Almighty  or  Kripa  or  Anugraha  ( fjqr,  =?if^=f  ).  It  is  by 
lov'ing  God  without  any  selfish  motives  that  the  grace  is 
acquired,  and  the  Grace  is  called  Pushti.  The  way  in  which 
this  grace  is  acquired  is  called  the  Pushti-Bhakti-Mdrga.  It  is 
but  unfair  to  deduce  from  the  mere  word  Pushti,  the  inference 
that  the  Pushti-]\Iarga  established  bv  Vallabha  resembled 
the  course  of  life  followed  by  the  Epicureans.  It  is  an  irony 
of  fate  that  savants  like  Drs.  Wilson  and  Hunter  have 
committed  themselves  to  such  glaring  fallacies.  In  the 
Puncha-SJiloki  Vallabha  says  :  f — "The  house,  the  centre 
of  all  worldh'  desires,  should  be  renounced  in  every  way.  If 
it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so,  one  should  devote  it  entirely  to 
the  service  of  God,  for  it  is  He  alone,  who  is  able  to  save 
man  from  all  evils."  It  is  simply  ludicrous  to  impute 
Hedonism  to  the  propagator  of  doctrines  like  this. 


*  Some  of  the  Mahomedans  had  become  his  disciples.  Sikander 
Lodi,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  had  so  much  regard  for  him,  that  he  sent 
his  own  painter  Honhar  to  take  his  (\'allabha's)  portrait,  which  is  now 
with  the  Rajah  of  Kishnghad.  Both  Humayun  and  Akbar  had  great 
regard  for  him.  Researches  in  mediitval  history  will  demonstrate 
the  magnitude  of  his  work  and  the  extent  of  his  beneficent  influence. 

> 

P.— II.— ; 
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God  is  incapable  of  sensuous  cognition.  He  is  only 
approachable  through  the  heart.  As  Vallabha's  whole  life  was 
a  perfect  harmonisation  of  devotion,  piet)'  and  commu- 
nion with  God,  he  was  better  fitted  to  know  God  and  His  ways 
and  actions  (Lilas)  than  all  others.  This  fact  is  amply  proved 
by  his  commentaries  on  the  first  three  and  the  tenth  Cantos  ol 
Shreemad  Bhdgvat.  It  is  but  bare  truth  to  say  that  he  is  the 
only  philosopher  who  has  most  lucidly  and  rationally  ex- 
plained what  an  Avatar  is,  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
Almighty  (  l^'^q  ),  what  the  aims  and  objects  of  His  Lil^s 
are,  and  what  is  their  transcendental  and  absolutely  spiritual 
significance.  He  proceeds  with  the  maxim  "God  never  does 
any  unworthy  act"'*  and  most  beautifully  explains  the 
several  incidents  of  the  life  of  Shri  Krishna,  which  is  yet  a 
mystery  to  most  learned  men. 

Owing  to  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  Vallabha's  philosoph}- 
and  preachings  have  been  misrepresented.  This  has  misled 
the  intelligent  world  so  much  that  no  one  cares  to  read  his 
works,  or  to  understand  the  philosophy  and  religion  preached 
by  him.  One  is  amazed  to  find  that  eminent  authors  like 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  others  are  led  away  by  such  misre- 
presentations. In  the  14th  chapter  of  her  "Esoteric  Chris- 
tianity" in  page  369,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  calls  Vallabh^charya 
"the  most  illiterate."  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  who  for  about  40  years 
and  more  lived  among  the  followers  of  Vallabha,  stigmatizes 
them  by  the  name  of  Rudra-Samprad^ya  (vide  Hindu 
Religions,  Calcutta  Edition  of  1901  p.  79.1 

One  would  be  naturally  induced  to  interrogate  these  and 
many  others  like  Messrs.  Marsden,  Barth  &c.  whether  the\- 
had  ever  read  the  Nibandha,  Anubh^sya,  the  Subodhini  and 
other  works  of  Vallabha  before  they  dared  to  disfigure  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  unblemishable  Vallabha.  The  Vaish- 
nava  world  does  not  find  fault  with  the  ignorance  of  these 
authors.  The)-  simply  remain  satisfied  with  this,  that  it 
is  the  Mahdtmya  (result")  of  the  present  Iron  Age  in  which 
the  religion  and  philosophy,  which  are  sound  and  unassailable, 
are  consigned  to  oblivion. 

If  the  19th  century  has  done  unwarrantable  injustice  to 
Shrimad  Vallabh^charya,  the  20th  century  will  not  be  back- 
ward in  making  ample  amends  for  the  same,  and  in  doing 
him  full  justice  by  reviving  of  the  Shuddh^dwaita  philosophy 
and  the  Nirguna  Bhakti-M^rga  preached  by  him. 

*  t^grft  f^  ^>i^»5  '^  ^flffi  I  Subodhini. 
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ly         In     his    Patr^valamban,    Vallabhacharya   says     that    the 
intelligent  are  the  preservers  of  the  good   path  (  ^^tnH  r^'m'.  ), 

^^*TT  ^fV^KTg  ^^  qw  TcTT  ^WJ  II 

^.  Nibandha  I   19. 

le 


VAISHNAVISM  OF  SREE  CHAITANY/ 


BV  Premananda  Bharati. 

IpAISHNAVISM  teaches  Bhakti  Yoga.  Bhakti  Yoga  is 
I  attacliment  to  the  Deity  through  devotion,  the  best  and 
the  highest  form  of  yoga,  higher  than  all  the  higher  systems,  as 
Krishna  Himself  has  said  in  the  Bhagavat  Gita.  Devotion  is 
the  full  fruition  of  spiritual  concentration.  A  true  devotee 
is  the  highest  Yogi,  for  he  is  full  of  humility  and  sincere. 
Humility  is  the  expression  of  the  sublimest  spiritual  nature 
it  is  "the  softened  shadow,"  as  the  Lord  says,  "that  is 
cast  by  My  Love."  Sincere  humility  arises  from  a  perfect 
realization  of  tl.e  presence  of  God  in  everything,  i.e.  from 
the  inward  consciousness  that  the  whole  universe  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  One- Form  and  its  radiance.  And  with 
that  never-fading  vision  before  the  mind's  eye,  the  devotee 
forgets  himself  and  stoops  low  at  the  feet  of  everything 
that  he  sees,  for  he  sees  in  them  all,  his  Deity. 

Bhakti  is  of  two  kinds,  Gnan-Bhakti  and  Prema-Bhakti. 
Gnan-Bhakti  is  devotion  aided  by  the  culture  of  the  intellect, 
its  Deity  is  some  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  its  goal  is  the 
abode  of  Vishnu  or  the  essence  of  Vishnu.  Prem-Bhakti  is 
devotion  through  love — without  any  cause,  disinterested  love, 
love  for  its  own  sake,  and  its  Deity  and  goal  is  Krishna- 
Absolute  Love.  The  path  of  Prema-Bhakti  lies  within  the 
path  of  Gnan-Bhakti  but  this  path  within  the  path  is 
hedged  in  high  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  main  path. 
The  devotee  of  the  Prema-Bhakti  path  dedicates  all  his  know- 
ledge, wisdom  and  actions  to  Krishna,  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  action,  and  prays  to  Krishna  for  His  love,  the 
luxury  of  loving  Him  for  His  dear  sake. 

Prema-Bhakta  wants  nothing  from  his  Lord,  no  boon,  no 
blessings,  material  or  celestial,  not  even  salvation  or  Mukti, 
nothing, — save  the  blessing  of  being  filled  with  love  for 
Him.  He  prays  to  his  Lord  :  "O  my  Krishna  !  It  matters 
not  what  betides  my  body,  my  life  or  my  earthly  circums- 
tances, or  in  what  form  of  life  I  am  reborn,  even  if  it  be 
that  of  a  worm,  let  my  faith  and  love  be  fixed  in  Thee, 
my  Beloved.     What  is  there  in  all    existence  compared    with 
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the  luxury  of  loving  Thee  ?  Thou  art  the  sum-total  of  the 
realization  of  all  desires,  of  all  nappiness,  Thou,  the  secret 
of  all  our  longings." 

Such,  in  truth,  is  Krishna's  attraction  and  more.  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  concentrated  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  the  whole  universe,  His  eyes  and  face,  the  focus  of  the  love 
that  fills  all  that  is.  Hence  this  Prema-Bhakti  path,  which 
means  the  path  of  love's  devotion,  is  called  the  path  of 
beauty  and  sweetness.  Beauty  and  sweetness  are  coexistent, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Beauty  is  the  expression  of 
sweetness  and  sweetness  is  the  essence  of  beauty  and  love  is 
the  parent  of  both.  Krishna's  form  and  symmetry  are  all 
ideals'  unapproachable,  inconceivable,  unimaginable  Ideal. 
The  newest  rain-cloud-color  of  His  complexion  is  the  color 
of  the  condensed  ether  of  ether-Love.  His  crown  and 
crest  of  peacock-feathers.  His  raiment  of  molten  gold — the 
color  of  attraction — ,  His  long  garland  and  ornaments  of  the 
flowers  of  all  seasons,  the  jewel  Kaustubha  on  His  breast  and 
His  bamboo  flute  are  all  proud  contributions  of  Nature,  to 
Her  Supreme  Lord.  If  we  can  imagine  the  essence  of  the 
purest  of  pure  love  condensed  into  a  substance  as  thick  as 
flesh  and  moulded  into  form,  we  can  then  have  some  idea 
of  the  material  of  Krishna's  body,  whether  in  Glory  or  on 
earth.  It  is  a  form  which,  the  moment  you  produce  some 
likeness  of  it,  in  imagination,  thrills  you  with  ecstasy,  for  it 
is  ecstasy  condensed. 

Krishna  is  best  worshipped  with  the  heart.  Prayers  and 
incantations  and  offerings,  without  sincere  feeling,  do  not 
reach  him.  He  responds  to  the  call  of  love  alone.  Call 
him  fnjm  the  innermost  depths  of  your  heart  with  pure 
love — love  unmixed  with  motive— with  sincere,  and  artless 
love  of  a  fond  baby  for  its  mother,  and  He  will  appear  before 
you  and  do  whatever  you  want  Him  to  do.  Krishna  is  truly 
your  own,  nearer  to  you  than  your  nearest  relative,  your 
onl}'  true  friend  in  life  and  in  Eternit}'.  He  is  dearer,  more 
precious  than  your  body  and  your  life  or  your  heart,  for  he 
is  your  very  soul  and  the  soul  is  dearer  and  more  precious 
than  anything  else.  It  is  Him  you  have  been  searching  for,  in 
all  your  life,  in  lives  you  have  lived  before,  and  Him  you 
will  search  in  lives  that  are  to  come  hereafter.  He  is  ever 
with  you.  He  is  within  you,  but  you  are  searching  for  Him 
outside  of  you — hence  you  miss  Him,  hence  you  run  after  all 
the  will-o'-the-wisps  of  life,  in  the  hope  that  these  will  give  you 
the  joy  which  your  only  Beloved    and  Lover    alone    can  give. 
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No  wonder  you  are  .  deceived,  depressed,  dissatisfied — the 
reward  of  chasing  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance  that 
Hes  within  you,  the  reward  of  chasing  the  rainbow  which 
is  but  the  reflection  of  the  Sun  of  your  soul's  sky. 

The  devotee  meditates  on  Sree  Krishna,  in  one  of 
the  four  human  relationships,  whichever  suits  his  natural 
inclinations  best,  viz.,  Ddsya  or  the  relationship  of  a  servant 
to  his  master,  SakJiya  or  the  relationship  existing  between 
two  friends,  Bdtsalya  or  the  relationship  of  the  son  to  his 
j parents  or  parents  to  a  son,  and  Madhur  or  the  relationship 
*of  a  wife  to  her  husband  or  of  a  loving  woman  to  her 
Hover.  These  four  kinds  of  devotional  feelings  are  natural  in 
man.  By  "natural"  I  mean  born  from  Nature,  of  which  man 
is  the  best  earthly  product.  But  wherefrom  has  Nature  ^ 
derived  them  ?  From  her  parent-source,  Krishna,  of  course. 
So  these  feelings  are  present,  in  their  absolute  perfection,  in 
Krishna,  the  source  of  all  Life.  Flowing  from  Krishna  into 
His  creation  they  constitute  the  chords  of  attachment  bet- 
ween man  and  man,  the  natural  bonds  of  union  between 
soul  and  soul,  the  natural  channels  of  communication  bet- 
ween man  and  his  Maker.  They  are  the  invisible  wires  of 
telegraphy  between  the  Central  Soul  and  its  branch  souls — 
between  the  Parent  Soul  and  its  offsprings.  If  the  instru- 
ments in  the  branch  offices  are  rusty  and  out  of  order  they 
cannot  transmit  their  messages  to  the  main  office  or  receive 
messages  therefrom.  The  moment  they  are  cleansed,  repair- 
ed and  put  into  working  order,  they  are  open  to  perfect 
communication  once  more. 

The  devotee  of  Krishna  cleanses  the  rusty  and  disordered 
instrument  of  his  heart  by  cultivating  one  of  these  feelings 
of  devotion  for  Krishna.  i\nd  the  moment  this  feeling 
attains  its  natural  state,  the  moment  it  becomes  absolutely 
sincere,  the  devotee  realises  and  is  filled  with  absolute  Love 
from  its  primoeval  Source.  Krishna  is  absolutely  divine  and 
absolutely  human,  for  it  is  perfect  humanity  that  is  perfect 
divinity.  Krishna  is  Love  itself,  the  Love  that  bridges  over 
all  distance,  Love  that  draws  the  Lover  and  the  loved  closest 
to  each  other.  It  knows  no  ceremony,  knows  no  formality. 
It  knows  no  motive.  Love  is  its  own  cause,  motive  and 
satisfaction.  Divinity  demands  our  reverence  and  inspires 
us  with  awe.  Despite  its  strong  attraction  we  can  but  adore 
it  from  a  distance,  we  cannot  approach  it  too  near.  But  love 
draws  us  to  its  bosom  and  holds  us  close  :  Love  is  a  master 
and  love  is  a  slave.     It  knows  no  barrier,  sees  no    faults,  nay, 
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sees  virtues  in  faults.  It  responds  to  its  own  clear  call  or 
vibrates  to  the  vioce  of  its  o.vn  inspiration  aad  blesses  its 
own  creation  with  all  the  gifts  of  its  own  wealth. 

Whichever  of  the  four  devocional  feelings  towards 
Krishna,  the  Bhakta  .devotee"  cultivates,  it  must  reach  the 
stage  of  unalloyed  sinceri  y  to  be  rewarded  by  its  blissful 
realization.  T!t2  loving  servant  of  Krishna  must  love  His 
service  above  all  that  he  loves  and  holds  dear.  The  devotee 
who  wants  to  be  the  friend  and  companion  of  Krishna  must 
have  his  all-forgetting  love  for  Krishna  pervaded  by  an  unin- 
terrupted sense  of  equality  with  Him.  He  may  serve  Him 
as  a  slave,  but  it  is  the  -ervice  of  a  friend  who  is  more  than  a 
slave  to  his  friend.  The  devotee  who  wants  to  love  Krishna 
as  a  father  or  mother  must  have  unwavering  sincerity  of  such 
paternal  love  and  affection.  He  or  she  must  always  consider 
himself  or  herself  superior  to  Krishna,  whom  they  must 
regard  as  a  helpless  child  in  his  or  her  charge.  This  true 
parental  feeling  is  pervaded  by  the  unconscious  spirit  of 
spontaneous  service  and  friendship,  for  no  friendship  and 
service  can  be  compared  with  those  of  parents.  The  same 
rules  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  the  filial  feeling  of  devotion 
to  Krishna.  The  fourth,  the  feeling  of  a  loving  wife  to  her 
lord  sums  up  the  essence  of  all  the  foregoing  three  feelings. 
It  is  the  highest  and  tenderest  feeling  of  devotion.  The  true 
wife  is  the  servant,  the  friend,  the  mother  and  the  lover  of 
her  husband.  She  is  his  slave,  equal  and  superior  by  virtue  of 
her  all-surrendering  love.  Every  form  of  pure  love  is  self- 
surrender.  The  love  that  knows  no  surrender  or  sacrifice  is 
a  mockery.  It  mocks  itself  more  than  its  object,  for  sacrifice 
is  its  chief  test  and  best  expression.  Love  that  loves,  only  in 
return,  is  pure  selfishness  ;  it  is  self-deception.  But  love  for 
its  own  sake,  is  the  fullest  satisfaction  in  itself ;  the  love 
that  loves  whoever  or  whatever  its  object  loves,  is  the  Love 
Absolute  that  Krishna  is.  The  human  soul  that  develops  it, 
binds  Krishna  thereby  and  holds  Him  its  prisoner  as  it  were, 
for  good.  When  that  Love  develops  into  the  tenderness  of 
a  loving  wife,  it  captivates  the  Heart  of  hearts,  and  entrances 
the  Soul  of  souls,  Krishna. 

These  Vaishnava  forms  of  devotion  reached  their  highest 
degree  of  development  and  received  their  greatest  impetus 
on  the  appearance  of  Sree  Chaitan\  a,  the  great  Incarnation  of 
Krishna,  who  was  born  in  Nuddea  on  the  Ganges,  in  Bengal, 
a  little  over  four  hundred  years  ago  and  flourished  for  nearly 
half  a  centur\'.     He  was  Krishna  Himself  incarnated    in  the 
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form  of  His  greatest  devotee.  Krishna  is  the  mystery  and 
Chaitanya  is  its  explanation.  Whenever  Krishna  is  born 
unto  the  earth  as  the  m}'Stery  of  Love,  cycle  after  cycle, 
between  Dwapar  and  Kali,  He  comes  again  and  again  in  the 
form  of  Chaitanya,  as  the  explanation  of  that  mystery,  five 
thousand  years  after,  to  show  to  mankind  the  way  to  Himself 
by  the  life  he  leads. 

Chaitan}-a's  love  and  devotion  and  spirituality  will  ever 
remain  unparalleled.  He  preached  Krishna,  t'le  Seed  and 
Soul  of  Love  Absolute,  and  while  preaching  he  would  burst 
forth  into  songs  in  praise  of  Krishna.  Thus  singing  be  would 
be  filled  with  ecstasy  and,  in  its  fullness,  he  would  be  moved 
into  the  most  graceful  dance,  the  world  has  ever  seen,  now 
shouting  the  name  of  his  Lord  and  often  and  anon  weeping  for 
his  Lord's  grace,  his  arms  and  whole  body  waving  and  quiver- 
ing with  the  heaving  billows  of  his  occean  of  love,  streams  of 
which,  like  waters  from  man}^  fountains,  would  flow  from  his 
eyes  in  the  shape  of  tears.  And  in  those  tears,  streaming 
straight  from  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  all  those,  who  caught 
his  spirit  of  ecstatic  emotion,  would  be  literally  bathed.  And 
all  India  was  "flooded,"  as  the  authoritative  records  of  his 
apostles  tell  us,  with  Chaitanya's  Divine  Love,  and  millions 
of  sinners  were  borne  away  by  its  tide. 

Sree  Chaitanya  preached  and  proved  the  potency  of 
Krishna's  Name  — that  His  Name  is  one  with  the  Lord 
Himself  If  anybody  says  "Krishna,  Krishna"  mentally  or 
loudly  and  concentrates  his  mind  on  it,  he  is  sure  to  be 
absorbed  in  His  Love,  be  drunk  with  ecstasy,  see  Krishna 
in  form  in  everything,  and  finally  to  go  to  Golaka  after 
death.  Hari  is  the  popular  Name  of  Krishna.  It  means, 
He  Who  steals  our  sins.  Chaitanya  would  shout  "Hari, 
Hari  t"  or  "Haribole  !"  (say  Hary  and  vibrations  of  that 
Name  would  thrill  through  all  hearers  and  change  them  into 
great  devotees.  Millions  upon  millions  v  ere  thus  saved  by 
him.  millions  of  sinners  turned  into  saints.  The  world  has 
never  seen  such  an  Avatar,  the  Incarnation  of  All-Love, 
Krishna.  He  lived  the  most  blameless  life  from  childhood  to 
his  disappearance  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Like  master,  like  servants.  His  apostles  were  of  such 
spiritual  purity  and  sublimity  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  like  them  even  in  India  of  the  past.  Any  of  them  was 
competent  to  save  the  whole  world.  They  have  left  thousands 
of  Hoos  on  Krishna's  and  Chaitanya's  life  and  teachings 
which  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  students  and   adherents 
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of  all  religions  of  all  climes,  ages  and  denominations.  Love 
is  the  theme  of  every  book,  and  you  cannot  resist  its 
influence  on  you  as  you  read  them.  Chaitanya  entered  one 
morning  into  the  Temple  of  Juggernath  and  disappeared — 
nobody  knows  how  or  where. 

The  Krishna-worshipper  is  either  a  householder  or  a 
hermit.  He  is  either  a  devotee  who  cultivates  the  love 
for  Krishna  amid  the  duties  and  distractions  of  the  world 
or  one  who  shuns  the  temptations  and  turmoil  of  the 
world  and  sojourns  in  some  sylvan  retreat  in  the  holy 
forest  of  Brindaban  the  earthly  abode  of  Krishna,  or  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  town  or  village,  in  a  humble  monaster\- 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  huts  with  a  little  flower  garden 
fenced  around.  But  the  most  advanced  hermit  of  this  class 
tarries  nowhere  longer  than  a  few  days,,  but  ever  wanders 
about  in  the  land  sanctified  by  the  touch  of  the  Lotus  Feet 
of  his  Lord. 

The  formula  of  worship  and  religious  rules  of  life  prac- 
tised by  both  the  hermit  and  the  householder  are  practically 
the  same.  It  consists  of  mental  and  physical  practices,  more 
mental  than  physical.  The  moment  the  householder  gets  up 
from  his  bed  in  the  morning  he  utters  the  name  of  Krishna 
thus  : 

"O  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna, 
nourish  me  !  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna,  Krishna, 
Krishna,  protect  me  !  I  salute  Thee,  O  Krishna,  give  me 
Thou  Thy  Love  !  " 

Then  before  he  leaves  his  bed  and  places  his  feet  upon 
the  earth,  he  prays  and  salutes  the  Mother  Earth  thus  : 

"O  thou  ocean-girdled,  mountain-breasted  goddess  !  I 
salute  thee,  O  thou  Consort  of  V^ishnu  !  Forgive  me,  thy 
suckling,  O  Mother,  this  my  touching  thee  with  my  feet  !  " 

Then,  after  answering  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  and  feet  with  pure  earth  and  washing 
them  for  many  times,  he  takes  a  full  bath  either  in  the 
Ganges  or  in  any  river  if  it  is  hard  by.  If  not,  he  bathes 
in  a  pond  or  at  a  well  or  at  home  with  two  or  three  large 
jarfuls  of  water.  While  bathing  he  utters  many  a  hymn  and 
prayer  to  Krishna.  After  the  bath,  he  wears  a  piece  of  dry 
cotton  cloth  which  has  been  washed  in  clean  water,  or  a  piece 
of  pure  silk  cloth.  He  then  goes  to  a  flower  garden  and 
culls  some  scented  white  flowers  for  Krishna,  whom  he  then 
sits  to  worship  in  his  sacred  room.     He  mentally   repeats  for 
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one  hundred  and  eight  times  the  mantram  he  has  received 
from  his  Gooroo,  counting  it  with  his  fingers.  Then  he  takes 
a  few  tiny  leaves  of  the  sacred  Tulsi  plant,  smears  them  in 
sandal-wood  paste  and,  closing  his  eyes,  mentally  offers 
them  with  the  sacred  white  flowers  to  the  Lotus  Feet  of  his 
Lord,  on  whom  his  mind  is  concentrated.  This  concen- 
tration is  helped  from  outside  by  the  spiritual  vibrations  of 
his  sacred  room  and  the  inspiring  effect  of  the  perfume  of 
the  incense,  the  sandal-paste  and  the  flowers.  He  then 
chants  long  prayers  and  hymns  in  Sanscrit  to  Krishna  and 
His  Love-Energy,  Radha,  and  to  all  the  saints  and  great 
devotees  of  Krishna  of  the  past,  begging  them  for  their 
blessings  for  the  Grace  of  Krishna.  He  then  sings  songs  of 
the  Lord's  Love,  and  tears  of  ecstasy  roll  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  sings  in  the  fulness  of  his  devotion  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  pair  of  small  cymbals. 

The  Mantram  is  composed  of  three,  four  or  five  Sanskrit 
words  beginning  with  what  is  called  the  Seed-Word,  peculiar 
to  the  Name  of  Krishna  and  a  dedicatory  word  attached  to  it. 
The  Seed-Word  is  the  Seed  of  Krishna's  Love.  It  awakens 
thirst  for  spirituality  in  the  heart.  This  Seed-Word,  if  men- 
tally repeated  with  intense  concentration,  leads  to  the  reali- 
sation of  the  Sound-Form  of  Krishna — His  Name  which 
contains  the  Nectar  of  Absolute  Love.  The  word  'Sanskrit' 
means  pure,  refined.  The  Sanskrit  language  is  the  language 
of  the  pure,  undefiled  voice  of  Nature.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  "Language  of  the  gods,"  who  are  representatives  of 
Nature's  attributes.  These  attributes  are  the  blendings  of 
Forces.  Each  force  has  a  name  (sound),  a  form  and  a 
quality.  A  man  in  intense  pain  expresses  it  in  such  sounds 
as  "Oh-h  !  ",  "Ah-h  ! ."  This  "Oh-h"  or  "Ah-h"  may  be  called 
the  sound  (voice)  of  pain,  the  contortions  of  the  face,  the 
expression  of  its  form  and  the  feeling  it  produces,  is  its 
quality.  The  quality  is  the  substance  of  the  force  called  pain 
and  its  sound  and  sign  (form)  are  its  expressions.  If  there 
were  a  microscope  powerful  enough  to  reveal  to  us  the 
figure  which  sound-vibrations  produce  on  ether,  we  would  then 
find  that  the  above-mentioned  sound-expressions  of  pain 
create  forms  in  ether  much  like  the  combined  letters  "Oh-h". 
and  "Ah-h".  This  means  that  it  is  from  the  impressions  of 
sound-vibrations  on  ether  that  characters  of  all  languages 
have  been  formed  ;  the  pictures  reflect  themselves  on  the 
inventor's  mind  through  the  medium  of  its  subtle  force 
called  inspir^ation. 
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The  characters  (Sanscrit,  "charitra")  of  the  Sanscrit,  lan- 
guage the  parent  of  all  languages,  are  coexistent  with  the 
creation.  They  are  entities  in  Nature,  form-expressions  of  her 
forces.  They  are  eternal  and  indestructible — "akshara",  as 
characters  are  called.  The  vowels  are  masculine  forces,  the  con- 
sonants are  feminine  forces.  The  masculine  characters  (vowels) 
are  independent,  the  feminine  characters  (consonants)  are 
dependent  for  their  pronunciation  on  the  masculine  charac- 
ters, the  vowels.  The  vowels  can  be  pronounced  by  them- 
selves, the  consonants  can  only  be  pronounced  when  united 
with  the  vowels.  The  vowels  are  the  expressions  of  the  essences 
of  the  Deity  (Krishna),  the  consonants  are  the  expressions  of 
the  will-force  of  the  Deity  (Prakriti),  that  which  pro- 
creates Nature.  Nature  is  born  of  sound,  the  attribute  of 
ether,  (Akas)  which  was  the  first  manifestation  of  creation. 
That  first  sound  was  "aum"  pronounced  in  English  as  "Om". 
The  vowel  A,  (pronounced  "Au"  in  Sanscrit),  the  initial  letter 
of  "aum"  is  the  parent  of  all  letters  and  languages.  This 
"aum"  in  sound  represents  the  distant  vibrations  of  Krishna's 
Flute,  the  Music  of  Love,  while  its  character-from  in  San- 
skrit resembles  the  Formi  of  Krishna  playing  on  His  Flute. 
This  is  the  mysterv  of  what  Krishna  Himself  says  in  the 
Gita,  "I  am  the  Word  AUM". 

The  different  combinations  of  the  other  Sanscrit  charac- 
ters (forms  of  natural  forces),  called  words,  similarly,  represent 
pictures  of  sound-forms  of  different  attributes  and  objects. 
The  Sanscrit  words,  in  fact,  are  sound-shells  which  have  with- 
in them  the  essences  of  the  attributes  they  represent  and  the 
objects  they  signify.  The  letters  K,R,I,SH,N,A,  joined 
together  form  the  word  Krishna,  which  is  the  sound-shell  of 
the  essence  of  Love,  Nature's  absolute  attribute,  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  the  forces,  of  which  the  characters  compos- 
ing them  are  sound-forms.  When  frequently  repeated  together 
with  the  Seed-word  of  Love-Passion,  its  vibrations,  after  puri- 
fying the  atmosphere  of  the  mind  illumine  in  course  of  time 
its  inner  chamber,  the  heart,  and  fills  it  with  the  ecstasy  of 
Bliss. 

The  Tulsi  plant  is  the  most  sacred  plant  in  the  world, 
hence  its  leaf  is  the  best  medium  for  conveying  prayers, 
especially  when  it  is  smeared  with  sandal-wood  paste,  the 
perfume  of  which  is  much  like  the  aroma  of  the  Lord's 
Body. 

But  this  morning  worship  is  not  all  that  the  Vaishnava 
householder   performs  to  attain  to  the  love  of    Krishna.     He 
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eats  or  drinks  nothing  without  first  offering  it  with  some 
mystic  formula  to  Krishna,  and  he  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  his 
drink  is  pure  water.  In  the  ev-ening,  he  joins  with  other  Vaish- 
navastotalk  of  the  glory  of  Krishna,  sings  the  glory  of  Krishna, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  the  song  moves  him,  he  dances  with 
them  in  ecstasy.  Besides  these  practices  he  repeats  many 
thousand  times  the  name  of  Krishna  over  the  Tulsi  rosary. 
In  fact,  he  never  misses  any  opportunity  to  keep  alive  an 
unbroken  chain  of  Krishna-consciousness,  with  the  result  that 
he  enjoys  the  joy  of  Golaka  here  on  earth,  in  his  earthly 
body.  He  is  rewarded  with  the  foretaste  of  what  he  seeks 
to  enjoy  after  he  lays  down  his  physical  body. 

This  is  enjoyed  b\'  the  hermit  Vaishnava,  who  generally 
lives  in  Brindaban.  He  is  unhampered  by  all  the  distur- 
bances and  difficulties  of  the  householder,  and  so  he  devotes 
every  moment  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  Lord.  He  has 
renounced  the  world  and  with  it  all  thoughts  about  it.  From 
the  earliest  morning  up  to  very  late  at  night  he  prays, 
chants,  talks,  hears,  reads,  sings  and  dances  in  ecstasy  at 
intervals.  He  takes  bi-t  one  meal  a  day  prepared  from 
what  he  gets  by  begging.  All  his  possessions  are  the 
scanty  clothes  on  his  body,  his  earthen  water-bowl  and  his 
scriptures.  He  has  made  peace  with  the  whole  world  by  his 
humility.  He  has  nothing  but  blessings  for  all,  sincere 
blessings  even  in  return  for  curses,  and  prostrates  himself  at 
full  length  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  everyone.  He  follows  the 
sayings  of  the  Lord  Chaitanya  that  a  Vaishnava  should  be 
lowlier  than  a  blade  of  grass,  more  forbearing  and  chari- 
table than  a  tree,  which  spreads  its  shade  and  offers  its 
fruits  even  to  one  who  cuts  it  down  ;  should  never  seek 
respect  for  himself  but  pay  respect  even  to  those  who  are 
respected  by  none  ;  that  a  Vaishnava  should  at  all  times  sing  of 
the  glory  of  Krishna.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  such 
Vaishnavas,  both  male  and  female,  can  be  found  today  in  the 
Holy  Land  of  Brindaban  and  the  Holy  City  of  Nuddea,  the 
brithplace  of  Chaitanya,  whose  Christ-spirit  and  devotional 
life  are  unparalleled  in  the  religious  history  of  any  other 
country,  ancient  or  modern.  They  are  living  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  Lord's  Name  upon  the  human  mind. 

This  Krishna,  the  Lord  of  Absolute  Love,  the  seed  and 
soul  of  the  universe,  comes  down  to  this  earth  to  serve  and 
inspire  men  with  His  Love  once  in  every  Manwantara,  once 
in  every  71  Divine  Cycles,  that  is,  once  in  every  300,000,000 
of  our  lunar  vears  or  more.     Every  universe,    of   His  count- 
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less  universes,  likewise  has  its  turn  of  being  blessed  with 
His  advent  as  an  Incarnation,  once  in  a  long  period.  This 
universe  of  ours  is  the  smallest  of  these  universes  and  its 
turn  of  Krishna's  Incarnation  comes  between  the  Copper 
and  the  Iron  Ages  of  the  28th  Divine  Cycle  of  every  Man- 
wantara  This  being  the  Iron  Age  of  the  28th  Divine 
Cycle  of  the  Manwantara,  the  Lord  blessed  this  earth  with 
His  Personal  Presence  5,000  years  ago,  being  born  within 
the  appointed  Period. 

Avatars  that  come  down  to  save  mankind  and  protect 
good  from  what  is  evil,  the  Srimad  Bhagavat  says,  are 
innumerable  :  they  are  either  partial  manifestations  or 
aspects  of  Vishnoo,  "but  Krishna  is  the  Lord  God  (Bhagavan) 
Himself,"  the  Supreme  Deity  of  whom  Vishnoo  Himself 
is  the  fourth  Manifestation.  Nobody  knows  exactly  when 
Krishna  incarnates,  for  even  Brahma,  the  creator,  knows  it 
not.  Brahma  sees  Him  only  for  a  second  once  in  a  long 
while,  flashing  through  his  mind  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
When  Krishna  came  this  last  time  on  earth  with  His  Second 
Manifestation,  Sankarsana  (who  was  born  as  His  elder 
brother,  Balaram\  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnoo.  But  as  the  moon  and  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the 
effulgence  of  the  sun,  the  Avatar  of  Vishnoo  could  not 
come  down  separately,  but  was  merged  in  Krishna,  the  part 
being  absorbed  by  the  Whole. 

The  story  of  the  earthly  career  of  Krishna  is  the  story 
of  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  love  for  all.  The  Krishna  of 
Brindaban,  also  called  Braja,  played  and  roamed  about,  in 
his  earthly  career  up  to  the  age  of  eleven,  when  He  left 
Brindaban  for  Mathura.  The  Krishna  of  Brindaban  is  the 
fullest  expression  of  Love.  Hence  the  Krishna  of  Brindaban 
is  called  the  fullest  Incarnation  of  Bishnu,  The  Krishna  of 
Mathura  is  called  Fuller  Krishna,  which  means  three- 
quarters  Krishna  and  one-quarter  Vishnoo.  And  the  Krishna 
of  Dwaraka,  half  Krishna  and  half  Vishnoo. 

Krishna  being  all  love,  knows  nothing  but  love,  gives 
and  accepts  nothing  but  love,  breathes  nothing  but  love 
and  speaks  nothing  but  love. 

The  Asuras  that  He  killed  were  not  killed  by  Him,  but 
by  the  Incarnation  of  Vishnoo  which  was  within  Him,  and 
His  part  in  the  warfare  was  to  send  the  souls  of  those 
Asuras  to  the  realm  of  His  absolute  love,  a  reward  reserved  for 
His  highest  devotees,  a  kindness  for    enemies  which  Krishna 
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alone  could  feel  and  show.  Krishna  has  no  power  even  to 
hurt  a  fly,  for  He  is  nothing  but  Love  itself  and  knows 
nothing  but    Love. 

One  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  here  as  to  who  the 
Asuras  were  and  how  they  could  assume  such  shapes  as  are 
described  in  the  Puranas.  These  stories  of  the  Asuras  and 
demons  in  the  Hindoo  scriptures  prejudice  the  western 
minds  and  induce  them  to  think  that  ancient  Hindoo  history 
is  mixed  up  with  myths  and  fables.  A  little  cool  and  in- 
telligent thinking  will  correct  the  mistakes  of  such  hasty 
judgment.  Modern  science,  too,  is  daily  paving  the  way  to 
belief  in  things  which  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
were  thought  absurd  and  impossible.  Science  is  proving 
the  unlimited  potentialities  of  the  human  mind.  Mind- 
force  is  at  present  the  subject  of  discussion  with  all  the 
most  advanced  of  western  thinkers.  When  the}'  will 
succeed  in  discovering  the  laws  and  truths  of  the  mental 
plane  as  they  are  now  doing  those  of  the  material  plane,  no 
facts  of  ancient  Hindoo  history  will  make  them  think  that 
they  are  either  mythical  or  absurd. 

The  Asuras  were  the  physical  scientists  of  the  ancient 
times.  They  culitvated  their  mind-force  in  order  to  use  it  for 
personal  aggrandisement.  They  were  Yogins,  but  their 
Yoga  was  directed  to  secular  object  divested  of  spirituality. 
All  that  they  wanted  was  power  by  which  to  overcome 
others  and  keep  them  under  subjection  for  their  own  earthly 
benefit.  Some  of  them  were  of  course  exceptions  to  the  rule  ; 
they  cultivated  their  Scittwic  powers  to  some  extent  along 
with  the  development  of  Rdjasic  powers.  These  became 
great  heroes  and  some  of  them  made  very  good  kings. 
Others  developed  merely  Rajasic  and  iT^masic  powers  of 
the  mind  and  became  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  all  good 
people.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  earth  groaned  under 
the  burden  of  their  sins,  partial  incarnations  of  \'ishnoo 
came  down  to  destroy  them  and  to  bring  peace  to  mankind 
once  more.  But  those  Asuras  who  had  only  their  Timasic 
(dark)  mind-force  developed,  were  the  lowest  of  demons. 
Their  minds  were  all  dark  and  their  deeds  were  all  black. 
Their  natural  inclination  was  to  do  mischief  to  people  for 
the  sake  of  mischief  itself  These  were  called  demons. 
These  demons  can  be  found  amongst  us  all,  in  the  most 
advanced  centres  of  civilization,  but  they  have  not  their 
former  psychic  force.  The  mind's  natural  inclination,  how- 
ever, is    still   in   them.     They    take    to   external    means    to 
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satisfy  this  inclination  of  killing  or  hurting  others  or  doing 
mischief  for  the  sake  of  mischief  itself  Formerly  their  dark 
mental  powers  were  their  most  potent  weapons.  Through 
those  psychic  powers  they  could  transform  themselves  into 
any  shape  they  liked  and  if  they  failed  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  saint  or  of  a  god,  it  was  because  they  could  not  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  personality  of  such  pure  souls  with  their  impure 
minds.  To  assume  the  form  of  a  beast  was  the  easiest  thing 
for  them,  because  they  were  nothing  but  human  beasts  in 
their  nature.  The  could  also  assume  elemental  forms  such 
as  a  whirlwind,  etc  ;  as  described  in  Krishna  Leela.  The 
modern  Asuras  cannot  do  any  such  thing  because  their 
mind-forces  are  distracted  and  not  directed  to  one  particular 
object. 

The  holding  of  the  hill  on  the  point  of  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  as  Krishna  did,  was  not  a  very  great  deed 
for  Krishna  to  perform.  This  can  be  performed  by  any 
Yogin.  The  Yogin,  when  he  becomes  an  adept,  acquires 
one  or  other  of  the  eight  great  powers  (siddhis),  which  are 
inherent  in  Vishnoo  and  in  a  smaller  degree  in  those  who 
remain  merged  in  the  essence  of  Vishnoo  and  are  sent  there- 
from to  earth  to  save  mankind  as  Avatars.  These  powers 
are(i)    Anima.  the  power  of  becoming  as  small  as  an    atom  ; 

(2)  Mahimd,  the  power  of  becoming  larger  and  larger  in 
size  ;  (3)  Laghim^,  the  power  of  becoming  as  light  as 
possible  ;  (4)  Pr^pti,  to  possess  the  power  of  the  gods  who 
are  the  presiding  deities  of  the  senses  ;  (5)  Pr^kamya,  the 
power  of  enjoying  and  of  perceiving  all  objects  .seen  or 
unseen  ;  (6)  Ishita,  or  power  over  the  forces  of  the  Divine 
will  and  over  the  lower  forces  of  other  beings  ;  (7)  Vasit^, 
non-atiachment  to  objects,  and  (8)  Kamaba.syita,  the  power 
of  attaining  all  desires. 

Besides  these  the  Yogi  may  attain  to  ten  other 
powers  of  the  cardinal  attributes,  (i)  the  cessation  of  hunger 
and  thirst  ;  (2)  Hearing  from  a  distance  ;  13)  Seeing  from  a 
distance  ;  (4)  Moving  the  body  with  the  speed  of  the  mind  ; 
(5)  Assuming  any  form  at  will  ;  (6)  Entering  into  an}'  other 
body  ;  (7)  Dying  at  will  ;  (8)  Playing  with  celestial  damsels 
(9)  Attaining  the  wished  for  objects  ;  '  loj  Power  of  irresis- 
tible command. 

Five  other  minor  powers  are  (i)  The  knowledge  of  the 
present,  the  past  and  the  future  ;  (2)  Control  over  the 
opposites     such    as   heat   and    cold,   joy    and    sorrow,   etc.  ; 

(3)  The    knowledge  of  what  is  in  another's  mind  ;    (4)  com- 
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mand    over  the  powers    of   fire,    the  sun,  water,  poison,  etc.  ; 
(5)  Invincibility. 

These  powers  serve  the    Lord  in    His   Leelas   as    humble 
slaves  whether  He  is  conscious  of  them  or  not.     Leela  means 
the  action  of  God  incarnate.     The  Ras  dance  with  the  Gopis 
is  the  greatest  Leela  of  Krishna.     It  was  the  manifestation  of 
the   great   influence   of   His  Love.     Gopi  means  a  milkmaid. 
But  the  milkmaids    of   Braja    were  extraordinarily  spiritual 
beings  born  as  milk-maids  to  serve  the  Lord  in   His   earthly 
Leela.     The  chief  of  the    Gopis   is    Radha,   the    Consort   of 
Krishna  in  glory.     Radha  is  the    incarnation    of  Adoration 
or      Devotion      through     love.      Radha     is    the    embodied 
manifestation     of    Krishna's     Love-Principle,     the     energy 
of   His    soul,   which    sets    His    love    into    motion.     Radha 
is    within    Krishna    as    His   principle    of    love-energy  and 
She    is    outside   of    Krishna   as    the   embodiment    of    that 
principle.     Radha  is    the    active    love-principle    from    which  I 
creation  proceeds.     Like  Krishna,  She  is  above  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  creative    Cardinal   Attribute.     Krishna    is   the  1 1 
Soul,  Radha  is  the  Heart  and  her  eight  chief  companions  are  j  i 
the   eight    devotional    aspects,    and    the    other    Gopis     the 
minor    attributes    of  her   mind.     Radha  and  her    chief  com- 
panions are    Krishna's  eternal  companions  in  Golaka.     They 
came  along  with  Him  and  were  born  as  Gopis  in    Brindaban. 
Some    of    the    Gopis  who    played    their    parts    in    the    R4s 
Dance,  were   incarnations   of    Vedic  Hymns.      Others  were 
incarnations   of  goddesses,  the  presiding  deities  of  spiritual 
forces  and  attribute*?,  while  others  again  were  incarnations    of 
Saints  (Rishis)  who    had    prayed    for  ages  to  serve  the  Lord 
personally,  with  the  tender  devotion  of  a  loving  woman.    The 
love  of  these   Gopis    for    Krishna   was   absolutely   unselfish. 
They    loved     Him     for   love's   sake,     without     any     cause 
and    His   personality   inspired    that  unselfish  love    in    them, 
for  Krishna  was  that  causeless  love    itself.     The  Ras    Dance 
represented    the     vibrations     of    the     soul-absorbed     mind, 
vibrations   which    filled    the  universe  with  the  nectar  of  bliss 
and    destroyed    its    Karma  of  a   whole    Kalpa,    the    Karfna 
which  formed  its  Prarabhda  for  the  time. 
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Krishna  danced  separately  with  each  Gopi.  Each  Gopi 
had  her  own  Krishna  beside  her.  One  Krishna  became  as 
many  as  there  were  Gopis  and  yet  He  was  the  self-same 
Krishna.  The  one  Soul  played  like  so  many  souls  with 
so  many  hearts  and  yet  it  was  but  that  One  Soul.  Each 
Gopi  saw  only  her  own  Krishna  and  was   unconscious  of  any 
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)ther,    as    she    danced,    absorbed    in     that   Krishna,    as    the 
jreat  Soul  poured  its  Nectar  of  love  into  the  little  ones. 

Ignorant  writers  and  religious  preachers  of  the  West  have 
Jared  to  call  this  Gopi-Leela  of  Krishna  shocking  to  all 
•eligious  sense,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  two  hundred 
md  odd  millions  of  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  and 
Tiillions  of  millions  of  Hindoos  of  the  past,  whose  giant 
ntellects  and  all-towering  height  of  spirituality,  the  world  of 
o-day  is  but  beginning  to  wonder  at,  call  this  Leela  the  most 
Transcendental  of  all  that  is  divine.  According  to  these 
ritics,  the  greatest  Avatar  of  the  Supreme  Deity  cannot 
)ossess  any  other  sentiments  of  love  than  those  of  a  Father 
)r  of  a  Saviour  and  God  ought  not  to  show  the  love  of  a  hus- 
)and  for  his  wife  or  of  a  lover  for  his  Lady-love.  If  that  be 
rue,  will  they  answer  the  question,  as  to  whence  has  man 
jot  these  sentiments,  if  not  from  his  Maker,  of  Whom  he  is 
)ut  an  imperfect  image  ?  Whence  has  he  got  them  if  not 
rom  the  Source  of  Creation  itself,  of  which  he  is  such  a 
iny  part  and  product  ?  This  denial  to  God  of  the  posses- 
ion of  a  lover's  sentiment,  implies  an  impertinence  which 
jod  alone,  out  of  His  infinite  love  for  His  creatures,  can 
)ardon.  It  only  betrays  utter  ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
hese  critics,  of  the  origin  and  the  laws  of  the  creation  and  of 
ts  relation  with  its  Creator. 

Nature  (Creation)  is  the  materialized  Will-Force  of  God. 
The  Will-Force  of  God  is  a  reflection  of  God  Himself,  the 
)bjectified  phases  of  the  semblance  of  manifoldness  of  the 
Absolute  One.  God  is  the  husband,  and  the  Energy  of  His 
vVill,  Nature,  is  His  Wife      God    is   the    Lover   and    Nature 

His  lady-love.  By  His  All-pervading  *  Essence,  the 
")nly  support  and  sustenance  of  Nature,  He  clasps  His- 
ady-love  to  His  bosom  and  dances  with  her  in  unison  with 
nusic.  This  is  His  Ras  Dance  in  the  aggregate,  the 
ilas  Dance  that  is  being  performed  every  moment  within 
Mature,  though  hidden  from  our  view.  What  is  true  of  the 
Teat  universe  is  true  also  of  its  miniature,  man,  Within  our 
leart  of  hearts  is  the  forest  of  Brindaban  in  which  the  mi- 
roscopic  blue  river  of  love,  Jumna,  overflowing  with  thrills 
)f  joy  the  banks  of  the  flowery  lawn  where  Krishna,  our  Soul, 
vith  His  Gopis,  our  mental  vibrations,  is  performing 
Kis  ever  favourite  and  eternal  Rds  Dance.  And  we 
ire  unconscious  of  it  all,  because  our  minds  are  engaged 
vith  outer  objects.  If  we  can  disengage  the  mind 
"rom  outward  objects  and  direct  it  into  the  depths  of  our 
learts,     then    will     the     belief    come    in    the     R^s     Dance 
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of  Krishna  witli  its  practical    realization.     We   are    then  of 
Braja  and  each  one  of  us,  enlightened  with  inner  vision,  is  a 
dancing  Gopi-male  or  female,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  our 
sex  may  be.     We  are  all  Gopis,  male  or  female,   we    are    all 
spiritually    feminine,   for    Krishna    alone    is    the    One    Male 
and    we    particles    of   Nature,  are  all  female.    We  are  all  the 
lady-loves,    the    brides    and    wives    of    our    One     Husband, 
Lover    and    Beloved,  Krishna.     In  the    working   out    of  the 
beneficial     laws    of    inner     Nature,   the    laws    that     govern 
the     welfare    of    mankind,    this    innermost    performance    of 
Nature's   constant  Ras  Dance  with    her  Lord,  is  reflected  for 
a  time  upon  her  outer  surface  to  fill  external  Nature  and  man- 
kind   with  the  ecstasy    of  its    spirituality  and  the  lessons  of 
Absolute  Love. 

The  twelve  chief  boy-companions  of  Krishna  in  Brindaban 
came  with  Him  from  Glory,  where  they  are  His  constant 
companions,  while  the  other  cow-boys  were  the  incarnations 
of  the  gods  and  spiritual  saints.  The  Kadamba-tree, 
under  which  Krishna  usually  played  His  flute,  is  a  represen- 
tation in  physical  form  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  flute,  the  music  of  the  soul.  As  Krishna  and 
His  companions  are  ever  existent,  so  are  His  Leelas  (acts). 
They  can  be  seen  even  now  by  any  devotee  who  has  got  the 
spiritual  vision. 
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VAISHNAVISM— (2nd  Paper; 

BY  Shishir  K.  Ghose  Esq. 

IX  the  Hindu  sacred  books  it  is  laid  down  that  God  sends 
Messiahs  or  Avatars  at  different  times  and  different, 
places,  to  instruct  men  about  matters  the\'  are  unable  to  know 
b\-  their  own  exertions  We  Hindus  have  therefore  to  admit 
that  Buddha,  Jesus  and  Muhammad  are  Messiahs,  though 
Christians  and  Mahomedans  may  not  admit  any  of  our 
Avatars  to  be  so.  These  Avatars  are  divided  into  classes  by  the 
Hindus,  some  are  full,  some    half,  some  quarter  and  so  forth, 

ach  having  his  special  function.  Thus  we  have  Avatars  of 
science,  of  morality  and  of  religion.  Kapila  is  considered  an 
Avatar,  because  he  taught  the  Yoga  philosoph}-  and  its 
secrets  to    men.     When    it    is    necessarv    to    teach    religious 

ruths,  God  Himself  has  to  come  down  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  it  is  the  Full  Avatar  that  incarnates. 

So  there  is  a  difference  between  religion  and  morality. 
Moralit}'  teaches  us  our  duties  to  our  neighbours  and  our 
duties  to  ourselves.  Religion  teaches  us  how  to  establish  a 
ender  relationship  with  God.  Moralit}-  teaches  us  that  we 
ihould  not  tell  an  untruth,  we  should  not  be  unjust,  we 
ihould  not  steal,  we  should  succour  the  distressed  to  the 
Dest  of  our  ability  ;  Religion  teaches  us  that  we  should  love 
jod.  An  Avatar  of  moralit)-  is  not  therefore  necessaril)-  an 
Avatar  of  religion.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  a  moral  man  and 
philanthropist.  He  will  get  his  reward  for  his  good  acts 
ind  his  observance  of  duty.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  Lotus 
eet  of  God  cannot  fall  to  his  lot  for  he  never  sought  for  or 
lankered  after  Him. 

It  follows  then  that  Buddha  is  not  an  Avatar  of  religion 
DUt  of  moralit)-.  He  taught  morality  and  not  religion.  In 
he  same  manner,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  an  Avatar  of  religion. 
)ut  of  morality. 

The  Sermori  on  the  Mount,  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  considered  to 
je  his  greatest  work,  a  sermon  which  enthrals  all  men.  It  is  no 
loubt  one  of  the  greatest  ever  delivered.  But  it  has  nothing 
o  do  with  religion.  In  the  sermon,  a  code  of  moral  laws  is 
aid  down  for  the  guidance  of  men.     They  are  told  to  do  this 
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and  not  to  do  that.  They  are  told  that  if  they  do  this  they 
will  get  their  reward  and  if  they  do  that  they  will  be  hurled 
down  to  hell.  The  Sermon  is,  as  it  were,  a  criminal  code  of 
moral  government. 

Suppose  a  scientist  lays  down  sanitary  laws  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  He  lays  down  that  men  must  not  take 
indigestible  food,  or  that  the\-  must  not  breathe  air  full 
of  deleterious  gas.  He  lays  down  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  health  in  the  physical  body.  A  moral  Avatar,  in  the  same 
■  manner,  lays  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  the 
spiritual  body.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  teaches  reli- 
gion. The  teachins^s  of  Jesus  consisted  mainlv  of  the  moral 
duties  of  men.  He  cannot,  therefore  be  called,  an  Avatar  of 
religion. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  see  what  Max  Mtiller 
said  in  his  "'Chips  from  a  German  Workshop"  about  the  moral 
code  of  Buddha.  The  savant  says,  keeping  in  mind  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  : 

"That  moral  code  of  Buddha,    taken    by    itself,    is     one    of  the  most 
perfect  the  world  has  ever    known." 

Buddha  is.  like  Jesus,  a  Messiah  to  teach  moral  duties  to 
men. 

So  when  Jesus  urged  men  to  repent  and  ask  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  he  did  not  meddle  with  religion.  He  instruct- 
ed men  how  to  avoid  punishment,  when  they  had  broken  moral 
laws.  Thus  a  man,  convicted  of  a  crime,  may  beseech  the 
magistrate  to  forgive  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  promising  that  he  would  not  do  so 
again.  The  magistrate  may  discharge  him  with  a  warning. 
But  that  does  not  establish  any  tender  relation  between  the 
criminal  and  the  magistrate.  God,  in  the  same  manner  may 
forgive  a  repentant  sinner,  but  there  the  claims  of  the 
latter  upon  Him  cease.  When  a  man  craves  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins,  bethinks  only  of  himself  ;  he  goes  to  God 
because  He  alone  can  help  him.  If  his  sins  are  forgiven,  it 
is  no  matter  to  him  whether  God  remembers  or  forgets  him. 
after  that. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  sort  of  moral  training  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  realization  of  God.  But  it  is  not  for  that 
purpose  that  men  are  told,  by  these  moral  Avatars,  to  repent 
and  to  lead  a  moral  life.  They  are  told  to  do  so,  only  to 
avoid  the  tortures  of  hell.  It  is  to  their  interest  and  to  their 
fears  that  an  appeal  is  made,  but  God  Himself  does  not 
enter  at  all  into  this  arrangement. 
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Of  course  there  are  religious  teachings  here  and  there  in 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  that  is  not  the  main  object  of  His 
mission.  When  Jesus  advises  men  to  pray  to  God,  he  tells 
them  to  establish  some  relationship  with  God,  but  no  tender 
relationship.  They  are  told,  not  to  appear  before  God  in 
their  prayers  as  His  children,  or  friends,  or  even  as  servants, 
but  as  beggars.  Men  are  advised  first  to  soften  the  heart  of 
God  by  some  sweet  words  such  as  "hallowed  be  Thy  name," 
"Thy  kingdom  come,''  "Thy  will  be  done,"  &c.  This  done, 
men  should  pray  to  God  for  what  they  want  of  Him.  It  is  to 
supply  them  with  dailv  bread,  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  not 
to  lead  them  astray. 

A  beggar  approaches  a  rich  man  with  blessings  such  as 
these  :  "Let  thy  name  be  glorified,"  "Let  thy  shadow  never 
grow  less"  &c.  In  this  way,  after  softening  the  heart  of  the 
rich  man,  the  beggars  stretch  their  hands  for  alms.  The 
prayers  to  God  referred  to  above,  are  just  like  that  of  a  beggar 
to  a  hard-hearted,  rich  man  who  is  fond  of  being  flattered. 
In  that  prayer  they  only  think  of  themselves.  Of  couise,  they 
say,  "Thy  will  be  done".  But  it  has  no  meaning,  which  we 
shall    shew  later  on. 

Of  course  when  Jesus  says  "love  God''  he  enters  into  the 
domain  of  religion.  But,  as  we  have  shewn  before,  that  is 
not  the  principal  object  of  His  mission.  It  is  to  make  men 
moral,  by  appealing  to  their  fears  and  holding  up  to  them  the 
tortures  of  hell,  that  he  devoted  the  four  years  of  his   labors. 

When  we  say  that  Jesus  is  an  Avatar  of  morality,  we  do 
not  be-little  Him.  He  had  to  appeal  to  half-civilized  and 
unlettered  men.  The  people.  He  addressed,  were  not  fit  to 
receive  higher  truths  than  those  taught  them  by  Jesus.  The 
divine  character  of  the  mission  of  Christ  is  established  by 
his  being  eminently  successful  in  softening  the  hearts  of 
the  fierce  races  of  the  west.  If  Jesus  had  tried  to  preach  to 
his  followers  the  teachings  of  the  Geeta,  they  would  not  have 
understood  him  at  all,  and  would  not  have  listened  to  Him. 
They  had  therefore  to  be  enthralled  by  miracles.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  an  Avatar  in  India  had  tried  to  create  a  following, 
he  would  have  failed  if  he  had  adopted  the  course  of  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  strengthened  his  teachings  by  miracles.  In 
India  such  an  Avatar  would  have  been  put  down  for  a  mere 
occultist  or  a  magician. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Hindu- 
ism, generally  speaking,  has  ver\-  little  of  religion  in  it. 
We  have  Sdktas,  worshippers  of   Durga   and    Kali  ;  we  have 
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Saivas,  worshippers  of  Siva  and  we  have  others.  But  they 
worship  the  Gods  and  Godesses  for  favours  ;  for  prosperity  ; 
for  protection  from  dangers  ;  for  destruction  of  enemies 
and  so  forth.  Here  let  us  remember  what  Sir  Krishna  told 
the  Gopees  (vidf  Rds  section,  Srimat  Bhagabat).  He  said, 
"those  who  worship  Me  for  favours  do  not  worship  Me, 
but  themselves."  So  when  a  Sakta  devotee  kneels  down 
before  the  Goddess  Durga  and  begs  for  prosperity,  he  does 
not  worship  the  Goddess  but  himself  ! 

It  is  true,  the  devctees  of  the  higher  class  beg  also  for 
Moks/ia,  from  taese  Gods  and  Godesses.  But  what  is  Mok- 
sha  ?  It  is  liberation  ;  liberation  from  what  ?  Liberation 
from  re-birth.  Propularly,  liberation  means  practical  annihi- 
lation. The  liberated  man  loses  his  identity  and  his  soul 
merges  in  the  Soul  of  souls.  r\.  child,  can  understand  that 
loss  of  identity  means  annihilation  In  short  so  repugnant  is 
this  idea  of  /rt/'c/Xr^Y  (after-life)  that  men,  believing  in  the  re- 
birth theory,  prefer  annihilation  to  eternal  life.  According  to 
them,  and  very  properly  so,  better  annihilation  than  to  be 
born  again  and  again,  each  time  a  different  man,  each  time 
being  separated  eternally  from  those  whom  we  have  so  dearly 
loved  ;  and  that  is  what  re-birth  means.  So  those  who 
believe  in  re-birth,  naturally  pray  for  annihilation.  And  can 
it  be  called  leligion  which  teaches  man  to  pray  to  God  for 
annihilation  ? 

If  religion  can  be  so  defined  that  it  is  the  art  of  establish- 
ing a  tender  relationship  between  God  and  man,  then  it 
is  Vaishnavism,  and  possibly  Vaishnavism  alone,  that  can 
be  called  a  religion.  Even  Vedantism  puts  God  aside, 
and  makes  a  God  of  man  himself.  Vedantism  teaches  the 
creed  of  Sohani,  which  means  "I  am  He."  It  teaches  how 
to  realise  the  Soul  within  ;  its  idea  of  God  is  that  He 
is  without  attributes  who  can  do  neither  good  nor  evil,  in 
short,  He  is  Nirguna.  Possibly  He  has  intellect,  but  He  has 
no  feeling. 

But  Vaishnavism  teaches  that  man  is  separate  from 
God,  and  the  highest  objecc  of  his  existence  is  to  attach 
himself  to  God,  and  to  grow  continually.  The  Vaishnavas 
have  only  one  prayer,  viz.,  "My  Lord  may  Thou  abide  in 
my  heart,  may  my  soul  cling  to  Thy  lotus  feet."  Vaishna- 
vism teaches  that  the  highest  dut\-  of  man  is  to  love  God, 
for  by  loving  God,  man  gets  in  Him  an  eternal  and  loving 
Partner.  It  teaches  that,  though  God  is  All-powerful,  He  is 
also    All-love    and    man     should     make    himself  e?i    rappoyl 
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with  Him  through  His  lovingness  and  not  His  Almighti- 
ness.  They  admit  that  God  is  Great,  All-pervading  and 
Omnipotent.  But  His  greatness  repels  man  from  Him,  while 
His  love  attracts  him  more  and  more. 

In  the  Geeta,  Arjun  asked  Sree  Krishna  to  show  him 
the  mightiness  of  God  and  this  was  done.  At  the  frightful 
Figure  presented  to  him  he  fainted  and  cried  "Forbear  my 
Lord.  Be  Thou  man  again. ' 

Swedenborg  calls  God  a  "Grand  Man."  But  the  Vaish- 
navas  anticipated  him  ;  the\-  also  call  God  a  Grand  Man 
{piirushottauici)  with  this  difference  that  they  regard  Him  per- 
fect in  every  respect,  and  thus  He  is  also  named  Sarbdnga- 
sundara  hy  them,  which  literal!}-  means  "Beautiful  in  every 
limb."  That  is.  He  is  perfect  in  holiness,  perfect  in  wisdom, 
perfect  in  goodness,  perfect  in  loveliness  and  perfect  in 
beauty.  To  pray  to  Him  for  favours  is  an  act  of  foolishness. 
He  knows  best  what  is  for  our  good  and,  as  He  loves  His 
children  with  His  unfathomable  love,  it  is  therefore  useless 
to  ask  for  favours  from  Him.  The  Vaishnavas  are,  therefore, 
enjoined  to  annihilate  self  in  worshipping  God.  They 
must  forget  self,  and  do  everything  KrisJina  Preetyarthani, 
which  means  only  to  please  Sree  Krishna,  the  God  of  Love. 

So  the  Vaishnava's  idea  of  God  differs  fundamentally  from 
that  of  other  creeds,  aye,  the  ideas  differ  as  the  two  poles. 
The  God  of  most  religious  faiths  is  an  irresistible  and  wilful 
Tyrant,  with  of  course  some  good  points,  as  for  instance, 
He  can  be  brought  into  good  humour  b)-  flatter}-,  etc.  Of 
course,  He  is  called  good,  wise  and  merciful  by  all  of  them, 
but  this  is  done  to  soften  His  heart,  the  object  being  to  ex- 
tort bounties  from  the  Great  Autocrat  by  some  sweet  words. 
God  is  told  that  His  mercy  has  no  bounds,  and  then  He  is 
requested,  not  to  throw  poor,  eloquent  devotee  into  the  fur- 
nace of  hell  !  God  is  freely  given  the  permission  to  exercise 
His  will  and  no  body's  else  ;  He  is  told  "Let  Th}'  will  be 
done,'  yet  he  is  asked  to  put  aside  His  will  when  the  devotee 
thrusts  in  his  own.  "Let  Thy  will  be  done,"  says  the  devotee 
but  not  when  my  own  is  brought  into  requisition  !  A  man, 
who  prays  for  favor,  simply  asks  God  to  put  aside  His  will, 
to  give  place  to  that  of  the  devotee. 

In  spite  of  the  high  encomiums  that  he  insincerely  heaps 
upon  God,  in  his  heart  of  heart,  he  thinks  Him  to  be  a  wilful, 
nay,  a  cruel  Monster,  for  he  believes  that  He  is  capable  of 
hurling  men,  whom  He  had  made  weak,  to  the  bottomless 
and    fiery  pit,  — of  compelling    men  and    women   to  love  chil- 
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dren,  wife,  husband  and  friends,  and  then  forcibly  separating 
the  husband  from  the  bosom  of  his  wife  and  the  son  from  the 
bosom  of  his  mother. 

But  to  the  Vaishnava,  God  is  Beautiful,  and  He  overpowers 
men  and  women  by  His  external  and  internal  lovlingness, 
and  therefore.  He  is  given  simply  a  flute.  Some  arm  Him 
from  the  sole  of  His  feet  to  the  top  of  His  head  with  deadly 
weapons  ;  some  put  a  thunderbolt  in  His  hands  which,  also, 
says  the  Vaisnava,  do  not  hurl  thunderbolts,  but  distribute 
blessings. 

The  Vaishnava  presents  a  lovel}-  God  to  his  fellows,  to 
draw  the  hearts  of  obdurate  men  towards  Him.  A  frail  wo- 
man can  be  kept  faithful  to  her  lord  by  two  methods  ;  one 
is  to  tell  her  that  her  powerful  lord  will  cut  her  to  pieces  if  she 
proves  unfaithful.  It  is,  in  this  manner,  that  the  teachers  of 
most  faiths,  try  to  keep  frail  men  dutiful  towards  God,  that  is 
by  appealing  to  their  fears  and  interests.  But  there  is  yet  an- 
other method  of  keeping  a  frail  woman  faithful  to  her  lord. 
It  is  to  convince  her  that  her  husband  is  infinite  times  better, 
in  every  respect,  than  the  gallant  who  tries  to  lead  her  astray. 
It  is  this  latter  method  that  the  Vaishnavas  adopt  to  lead  men 
towards  God.  It  is  thus  that  most  faiths  appeal  to  the  fears 
and  interests  of  men  to  make  them  honest,  while  the  Vaish- 
navas appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  feelings  to  secure  that 
end.  Other  faiths  try  to  soften  the  heart  of  a  terrible  God. 
but  the  Vaishnavas  contemplate  the  lovingness  of  the  Deity 
to  fill  their  hearts  with  an  irresistible  attraction  for  Him.  In 
short  Vaishnavism  teaches  that  the  highest  object  of  man 
is  to  make  God  the  superior  Partner  of  his  soul,  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  jovs  of  God  who  is  called  "Anandamava"  or 
All-joy. 

Thus  men  at  first  worshipped  the  elements.  Then  philo- 
soph}'  and  science  entered  into  the  religious  thoughts  of  men. 
and  Yogism  and  Vedantism  were  the  results.  There  is  not 
a  drop  of  religion,  as  defined  above,  in  them.  From  the.se 
grew  Buddhism.  Christianity  and  others  which  are  princi- 
pally mere  codes  of  morality.  Worship  was  added  to  this 
morality,  and  we  got  .such  creeds  as  Shaktaism,  Shaibaism 
and  others,  but  their  worship  is  not  the  worship  of  God  but 
practically  of  self  And  finallx-  sprung  Vaishnavism,  which 
is  the  latest  development  of  the  religious  thoughts  of  men. 

We  have  quoted  above  the  Christian  prayers,  we  shall  now 
furnisii  you  with  some  Vaisimava  addresses  to  the  Deity, — 
the\-    use    the    expression    "address"    or  nivcdan    instead    of 
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prayer."  This  is  the  address  of  Billamangal,  the  author    of 
Krishna  Karnamrita  : — 

"O  the  object  of  my  reverence,  O  my  beloved,  O  the  only 
Friend  of  the  universe, 

"O  Thou  who  attract  all,  O  Thou  who  art  elusive  (/'.  e. 
,vho  cannot  be  easily  comprehended^,  O  Thou  ocean  of  mercy, 

"O  my  Lord,  O  the  delightful  object  of  the  communion 
3f  my  soul, 

"Grant  me  this  that  I  can  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Lotus 
Feet  of  Thine." 

Here  is  a  prayer  of  Puree  Goswami,  who  was  as  John,  the 
Baptist  to  Lord  Gaur^nga  : — 

"O  my  Lord  whose  heart  melts  at  the  sight  of  misery, 

"My  restless  mind  is  constantly  searching  for  Thee.  When 
shall  my  eyes  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  Thee  with  ecstacy 
of  joy  ?" 

The  following  are  some  addresses  from  Lord  Gauranga 
liimself  : — 

1.  "My  beloved,  whether  you  clasp  me  into  your  bosom 
or  you  crush  me,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me," 

"For  you  are  no  other  than  my  own,  the  sole  Partner  of 
my  soul  ; " 

2.  "Shall  I  ever  have  the  inexpressibly  good  fortune, 
Oh  my  Lord,  so  that  only  in  uttering  Thy  name,  tears  of 
ecstacy  shall  trickle  down  my  cheeks,  my  voice  shall  be 
:hoked  with  excess  of  joy  and  my  body  shall  be  covered  all 
over  with  pulak  [i.  e.  horripilations  which  appear  on  the 
body  during  the  ecstatic  state,)" 

3.  "My  Lord,  it  has  become  intolerable  for  me  to  kill 
time  on  account  of  my  eccessive  misery  for  which  every 
moment  seems  to  me  an  age,  my  eyes  have  been  converted 
into  clouds  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  world  appears  to  me 
void  and  dreary,  because  of  Thy  absence." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  above  addresses  are  untranslatable. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Vaishnavism  are  as  old  as 
those  of  Sh^ktaism  or  of  any  other  faith.  But  its  present  and 
absolutely  pure  character  is  due  to  the  advent  of  Gauranga, 
the  Avatar  of  Xadia,  who  converted  millions  of  men  to  the 
Vaishnava  faith,  during  the  24  years  of  his  labours,  not  half- 
p._II._8 
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civilized  Beduins  or  unlettered  and  ignorant  fishermen,  but 
the  intellectual  giants  of  India,  nay,  the  savants  of  Nadia, 
"Whose  researches  in  the  Nyaya  philosophy  make,"  says 
Prof  Cowel,  late  of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College,  "European 
head  dizzy."  But  that  is  not  the  chief  distinction  of  Gauranga. 
Christ  has  been  worshipped  as  the  son  of  God,  Mahammad 
as  His  friend,  but  Gauranga  as  the  Incarnation  of  Lord  God 
Himself,  in  the  country  which  produced  Buddha.  Just  fancy, 
the  irresistible  magnetism  of  the  Personality,  who,  though 
he  lived  like  an  ordinary  man,  could  yet  extort  the  respect, 
due  to  the  Almighty  Himself. 

There  is  another  fact  which  distinguishes  Gauranga  from 
other  Avatars.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  other  Avatars 
are  involved  in  mystery  ;  for  instance,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
Jesus  Christ  actually  brought  the  dead  Lazarus  to  life,  a 
miracle  which  however  Gauranga  performed.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Nadia  Avatar. 
They  are  supported  by  overwhelming  evidence,  the  evidence 
of  a  large  number  of  eye-witnesses,  His  immediate  followers, 
themselves  holy  and  learned  and  men  of  the  highest  position 
in  the  country. 

He  flourished  only  a  little  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago  and  therefore.  His  position  as  an  Avatar  is  not  yet 
very  well  known  beyond  India.  But  yet  that  seer,  Madame 
Blavatsky,  the  Founder  of  Theosophy,  records  in  her  great 
work,  that  Gauranga  is  the  latest  Avatar  in  the  world.  The 
Leelas  (sayings  and  doings)  of  Gauranga  have  now  been  pub- 
lished* and  people  in  the  West  are  coming  to  know  the 
character  of  this  divine  Personage  and  it  has  already  created 
some  sensation  there.  Thus  a  devout  Christian,  whose 
name  we  cannot  publish  without  permission,  after  reading 
His  Leela  writes  to  us  :  "There  is  no  doubt  of  it  that  Sweet 
Gauranga  is  an  Indian  Christ  who  came  to  save  sinners"  and 
this  from  a  Christian,  who  is  not  permitted  to  acknowledge 
any  other  Avatar  except  Christ  ! 

Mrs.  Adams  of  Chicago,  who  with  her  busy,  thoughtful 
and  saintly  pen,  is  a  well-known  figure  in  America,  thus 
writes  to  me  :  "I  respect  all  Avatars,  but  the  sweetest  of 
them  is-  my  Gauranga,  who,  for  the  first  time,  taught  man- 
kind,  by    practice,    what   God-madness  is  and  how  to  attain 

*  Lord  Gauranga,  two  vols.,  in  English,  by  Shishir  K.  Ghose,  Patrika 
Office,  Calcutta. 
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it."  Vaishnavas  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  has  adopted 
Vaishnavism,  and  is  trying  to  spread  the  faith,  and  has 
taken   the    name    of  XityanaTwia  Dasi. 

Rem.  Johnston,  a  powerful  writer,  on  philosophical  and 
spiritual  subjects  and  an  ardent  Christian,  having  read  the 
life  of  Gaur^nga,  indibted  an  article  in  the  paper  called 
Balance  (Denver,  America,)  from  which  we  cull  the  following 
sentences  : — 

"So  remarkable  have  been  the  claims  made  for  Gauranga 
by  his  devotees  that  a  strong,  and  apparent!}-  enduring,  cult 
has  sprung  up  to  add  its  complexity  to  the  world  of  religious 

thought It  must  be  apparent    at  once,  that  the  man, 

divine  or  not,  who  could  evoke  a  reverence  due  to  God  only, 
that  has  persisted  with  such  increasing  fervency  for  five 
hundred  years,  and  in  a  country  that  produced  Buddha, 
must  have  possessed  extraordinary  spiritual  attributes. 
....  The  principles  of  his  teachings,  as  drawn  from  the 
ancient  leelas,  may  afford  the  casual  reader  food  for  thought, 
in  that  Vaishnavism  actual!}'  appears  to  offer  in  many 
ways,  standards  of  breadth  and  tolerence  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  divine  source. " 

So  this  liberal  Christian  has  no  objection  to  accept 
Vaishnavism,  like  his  Christianity,  as  a  religion  of  divine 
origin.  But  to  quote  Rem.  Johnston  again  :  — 

"The  men,  of  the  various  religions  well-known  in  the 
Occident,  worship  God,  either  to  escape  the  pangs  of  eternal 
punishment  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  favours.  The 
Vaishnavas  assert  that  God  is  not  pleased  by  such  worship. 
/Accordingly  they  seek  to  induce  in  themselves  a  tender 
feeling  towards  the  Almighty." 

The  Vaishnavas  say  that  God  serves  as  He  is  served.  If 
one  worships  God  as  a  bount}Ngiver,  God  answers  his  prayer, 
gives  him  the  bounty,  and  cuts  off  the  connection  there — the 
First  Cause  having  fulfilled  the  demand  made  on  Himself. 
If  one  simply  loves  God,  then  he  receives  love  in  return.  The 
real  devotee  tries  to  establish  a  relation  with  God  that  will 
endure  for  ever.  He  prays  after  this  fashion  :  'My  Creator  I 
Let  my  soul  cling  to  Thee,  let  m}'  mind  be  filled  with  rever- 
ence for  Thee,  or  allow  me  the  inestimable  privilege  of  loving 
Thee"  .  .  .  ,  The  Vaishnavas  worship  God  as  the  all-sweet 
Being,  for  if  the  establishment  of  a  tender  relationship  with 
God  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  existence  of   man,  the    Almighti- 
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ness  of  God  does  not  help  in  establishing  it  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  creates  an  impassable  gulf  between  man  and  his 
Creator, 

■'As  has  been  stated,  the  Vaishnavas  are  tolerant  in  their 
attitude  to  all  religions.  The  growth  of  their  organisation 
has  been  rapid  of  late  years,  and  now  that  the  history  of  the 
founder  may  be  had  in  English,  the  cult  may  be  expected 
to  grow  and  flourish  on  American  soil.  Certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  sane  or  helpful  than  Mr.  Ghose's  conclusion 
from  his  studies  of  Gauranga's  teachings  ;  "To  the  true 
man  of  religion,  God  is  not  only  what  marks  Him  out  from 
man,  but  also  what  makes  Him  common  with  men.  The  first 
part  of  God  is  useless  to  him,  and  he  sticks  to  that  which  is 
common  to  both.  As  he  develops  himself,  he  appropriates  to 
himself,  little  by  little,  this  something,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  beyond  his  reach,  and  becomes  gradually  more 
divine  in  nature  in  his  progress." 

Before  concluding  I  must  notice  one  apparently  weak 
point  in  the  Vaishnava  conception  of  God.  It  is  that  if  God 
is  all-bliss  and  if  He  is  also  Omnipotent,  why  is  there 
misery  in  this  world  ?  In  short,  the  agnostic  contends  that 
God  being  all-powerful,  He  should  have  made  man  perfect. 
Xow,  He  created  man  after  His  own  Image,  and,  therefore, 
to  make  man  perfect  is  to  make  him  like  God  Himself.  We 
see  then,  it  is  practically  urged,  that  God  should  have  made 
as  many  gods  as  the  number  of  men  He  created  .  Now 
though  the  Vaishnavas  know  that  He  is  Omnipotent,  they 
also  admit  that  there  is  one  limitation  to  His  powers, — 
which  is  that    He    cannot    create  a  God  like  Himself. 

Though  He  could  not  create  as  many  Gods  as  the  number 
of  men  He  created.  He  did  the  next  best  thing.  In  His 
creation,  the  atom  is  at  one  end  and  God  Himself  at 
the  other.  By  evolution  the  atom  finally  grows  into  a  man 
and  the  man  continues  to  grow  until  he  approaches  God, 
but  though  he  never  reaches  Him  he  eventually  makes  a 
god  of  himself 

It  is  this  imperfection  of  man  that  gives  zest  to  his  life, 
that  urges  him  on  to  grow.  It  is  in  this  struggle  that  the 
chief  happiness  of  man  lies.  Says  Descartes,  "We  are  the 
imperfect  ;  we  are  the  finite  ;  we  are  the  caused.  There 
must  be  One  who  is  the  complement  of  our  being,  the  Infinity 
of  our  finitude,  the  Perfection  of  our  imperfection." 
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Emille  Sasset,  anothor  French  philosopher.  sa\-s  in  effect  : 

"I  find  around  me  thousands  of  objects  capable  of  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  me.  Why  then  do  I  search  for  some- 
thing beyond  ?  This  because  I  am  imperfect.  And  this 
condition  attaches  to  the  very  nature  of  things.  It  is  this 
imperfection  that  draws  me  towards  the  Perfect  One.  He 
commands  my  admiration.  How  vast,  how  sublime,  yet 
how  near  !  He  is  intimately  near  and  I  yield  to  the  seduction 
of  His  attractions." 

And  it  is  thus  that  man  approaches  God  and  grows,  and 
grows  because  of  his  imperfections. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  legitimate  functions  of  this 
Convention.  It  is  said  that  its  object  is  to  preach  toleration 
to  those  various  religicais  sects  which  are  found  in  India. 
We  fancy,  that  cannot  be  the  object  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion. For  India  does  not  need  such  an  education.  We 
know  the  saying  that  no  one  should  send  coal  to  Newcastle 
And  why  }  Because  it  is  Newcastle  which    sends    coal    to  all 

^ 

parts  of  England  and  not  all  parts  of  England  to  Newcastle 
In  the  same  manner,  it  would  be  mere  dissipation  of  energy 
to  try  to  teach  toleration  in  India.  For  it  is  India,  which 
has  taught  this  lesson  in  all  religious  faiths  in  the  world 
and  is,  therefore,  not  in  need  of  this  help. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Christians  and  Mahomedans 
will  not  accept  any  other  Avatar  except  theirs.  But  the 
Hindus  accept  all.  Indeed,  have  we  not  seen  Hindus 
salaaming  Mahomedan  shrines  ?  Nay,  the  Mahomedans 
of  India  have  been  taught  by  the  Hindus  to  pay  respect  to 
Hindu  saints  and  sacred  objects.  The  bigoted  Emperor 
Jehangir  murdered  the  great  Historian,  because  the  autocrat 
believed  he  had  weakened  the  faith  of  his  great  father,  Akbar, 
in  Mahammad.  This  Emperor,  so  irresistible,  and  so 
bigoted  himself,  admitted  that  he  had  prostrated  himself 
before  a  Vaishnava  saint  of  Brind^ban. 

Just  fancy  what  the  Hindu  Shastras  say.  According  to 
"Vishnu  Pur^n''  "a  man  who  follows  sincerely  the  faith  of 
his  forefathers  is  sure  to  be  saved."  Can  there  be  anything 
more  liberal  than  this  ?  Then  there  is  another  text  m  which 
it  is  laid  down  that  "a  sincere  convert,  even  to  a  false  reli- 
gion, does  not  suffer  for  having  gone  astray-"  This  text 
means  that  a  man,  who  is  preparaed  to  make  such  a  sacrifice, 
as  to  give  up  his  relations  and  friends  for   the    sake  of  what 
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he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  is  sure  to  get  his    reward    for   his 
sacrifice,  sincerity  and  love  of  truth. 

No,  India  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  we  should  be 
tolerant.  But  this  Convention  should  remind  us  of  another 
fact,  namely,  that  India  has  a  well-defined  mission  in  the 
world,  which  is  to  give  religion  to  other  nations.  America 
is  distinguished  for  its  telephones  and  phonographs,  France 
for  the  discovery  of  radium,  England  for  its  great  Empire. 
For  what  is  India  distinguished  ?  It  is  that,  it  gave  religion 
to  the  world.  And,  therefore,  the  world  actually  expects 
that  the  modern  Indians  should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  forefathers.  Don't  you  see  how  a  Hindu,  with  only  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  round  his  loins,  is  regarded  in  the  West  } 
Such  a  man,  though  worthless,  is  sure  to  get  a  follow- 
ing. They  say  "Light  comes  from  the  East"  and  a  Hindu 
will  hear  men  in  the  Christian  countries  appealing  to  him  to 
save  the  races  of  the  West,  sunk  in  materialism  and  atheism. 
For  the  West  has  developed  a  civilization  which  has  de- 
throned God.  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  "Tancred"  said 
exactly  this. 

Our  forefathers  also  expect  us  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, to  give  a  religion  to  the  intelligent  atheists  of  the 
West  and  save  them.  This  is  then  the  function  of  the 
Convention,  namely,  to  send  properly  organized  missionaries 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  teach  the  nations  the  principles 
of  the  religion  of  love,  the  onl)-  true  religion  that  we  have. 
Our  forefathers  sent  missionaries  to  Tibet,  to  Central  India, 
to  China,  to  Japan,  to  Corea,  and  to  America.  Antiquarians 
say  that  "Guatimala"  is  only  a  a  corruption  of  "Gautam-alaya 
or  the  abode  of  Gautam. 

Our  Buddhistic  forefathers  carried  the  banner  of  Gautam 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  us,  too,  carry  that  of  the  latest 
Avatar  Gauranga,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  taught 
mankind  that  Love  of  God  is  the  highest  object  of  his 
existence  and  who  further  taught  by  practice  how  to  attain 
this  love  I 


ANUBHAVADVAITA 

The  Oldest  Vaidika  system  of  practical  Vedanta. 

By  Pundit  G.  Krishna  Shastri. 

'I ME  was  when  this  sacred  land  was  full  of  sages  who  were 
Seers  of  the  v'arious  eternal  principles  in  nature,  of  the 
several  phases  of  the  one  underlying  Eternal  Truth,  and  of 
the  effective  ways  and  methods  of  realising  them  and  attain- 
ing the  ultimate  goal.  Whatever  they  saw,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  aid  of  their  highly  developed  intuitions  and 
otherwise,  they  handed  down  to  posterity  by  word  of  mouth 
through  an  unbroken  line  of  teachers  and  disciples  who  were 
trained  according  to  the  particular  methods  suited  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  The  Vedas  are  the  inexhaustible  store-house  of  ETER- 
NAL KNOWLEDGE.  In  them  are  recorded  many  truths  that 
our  great  Seers  saw  from  time  to  time,  and  they  (the 
Vedas)  teach  the  effective  means,  based  upon  eternal  Divine 
Laws,  for  remedying  such  evil  as  cannot  otherwise  be  reme- 
died and  for  accomplishing  such  good  as  cannot  otherwise 
be  accomplished  by  any  worldly  means.  In  the  principal 
Srutis  or  the  io8  f}^a«/jrt<'/j-,  are  to  be  found  the  most  impor- 
tant religio-philosophical  disquisitions  that  the  disciples  heard 
from  the  Seers  from  time  to  time.  The  Sniritis  are  codes  con- 
taining the  rules  of  practice  leading  to  the  realisation  of  SELF 
and  used  to  be  taught  from  memory.  The  Itihdsas  are  ancient 
religio-philosophical  biographies.  The  Punhias  are  Cyclic 
histories,  and  the  Agauias  are,'so  to  speak,  our  religio-philoso- 
phical Kindergarten  series.  The  Darsanas  deal  with  the 
ultimate  objects  (or  Eternal  principles  or  categories)  that  our 
Seers  saw  and  dilated  upon  for  the  benefit  of  their  dispiples,' 
The  Nydya  and  the  Vaiscsika  deal  with  the  ultimate  atom' 
and  its  source  (such  atom  being  percievable  only  by  Yoga- 
vision).  The  Sdnkhya  and  the  Yoga  system  tell  us  all  about 
Mother  Nature  and  Her  Consort.  The  two  Minidmsds 
teach  us  elaborately  about  the  practice  of  the  Vaidika  rituals 
and  the  ultimate    Self-knowledge  gained    therefrom.     These 
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six  systems  representing  the  six  rungs  of  the  spiritual  ladder 
of  the  ancients,  are  but  complementar\-  and  never  essen- 
tially opposed  to  one  another.  The  Vog-a  is  the  help-mate 
of  our  ritualistic  philosophy-  and  the  Sdnkhya  that  of  the 
Vcddnta.  The  compound  "aS^?;//^//^'^- I'^^^'v?"  would  virtually 
embrace  all  the  six  systems,  because  it  means  "knowledge 
and  practice" — simultaneous  and  well-balanced. 

3.  In  this  age  of  confusion  and  struggle  for  existence, 
this  Holy  Land  cannot  boast  of  many  Seers  of  the  old  type. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  good  manv  of  them  vet,  here  and 
there,  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  ancient  Wiidika  know- 
ledge and  practice.  The  ancient  Brdhmins  were  mostly 
Seers,  but  long  before  the  time  of  Lord  Buddha  many  of 
their  descendants,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  away 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  gradually  began  to  effect  a 
divorce  between  the  inseparable  spiritual  couple  'knowledge 
and  practice.'  It  reached  its  culminating  point  long  before 
the  time  of  Bhatta  Kmndri/a.  Thereafter  we  see  a  series 
of  sectarian  fights  without  any  tangible  benefit  to  the  world. 
Kanna  2ind  J?idna  or  Sdnkhya  and  Yoga  are  aptly  compared 
to  the  two  wings  of  the  Jiva-hamsa  that  wants  to  soar  high 
in  the  Heavens.  By  cutting  off  one  of  the  wings,  Jiva  is 
virtually  disabled  from  rising  above  the  Earth.  Such  was 
really  the  fate  of  many  aspirants  since  these  sectarian  fights 
began. 

4.  The  Vaidika  Dharina  of  our  great  Seers  has  suffered 
immensely  by  the  aforesaid  divorce.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  great  Buddha  rebuked  the  Brdhmins  once 
assembled  before  him  for  their  having  degraded  themselves 
by  coveting  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Such  degradation 
of  the  descendants  of  the  sages  of  this  Holy  Land  actually 
began  from  the  day  on  which  Parasurdma  (a  Brdhinin- 
Ksatriya)  vowed  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  the  Ksatriya  race 
for  the  fault  of  a  thoughtless  Ksatriya  who  murdered  his 
father.  As  a  result  of  such  extirpation  (^and  consequent 
accumulation  of  national  bad  Karma)  the  caste  system  be- 
came perverted  and  more  and  more  degenerated.  Such  de- 
generation had  already  reached  its  zenith  during  the  time  of 
Lord  Buddha.  This  is  indeed  the  effect  of  the  immutable 
Law  of  Karma. 

5.  Our  god  Ganes'a  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  hanp 
working  in  unison  with  the  brain.  'Knowledge  and  practice,, 
'brain  and  hand,'    'Brdhmin  and  Ksatriya"    must    for  the  pro- 
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uction  of  good  results  always  move  harmoniously  and  work 
together.  Having  learnt  bitter  lessons  so  far,  let  us  hereafter 
at  least,  walk  in  the  'Sdnkhya-  Yoga'  path  of  our  ancient  seers 
and  try  to  increase  the  number  of  their  worthy  descendants 
who  are  now  but  i^"^  in  number,  and  who  alone  are  entitled 
to  inherit  the  ancient  lore  of  Vaidika  'Knowledge  and 
practice' — a  national  trust  to  be  handed  down  unimpaired 
to  the  remotest  posterity. 

6.  The  word  BrdJiinin  is  indeed  a  sacred  and  fascinating 
one,  and  many  who  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  lay  claim  to 
the  honor  attaching  to  it,  and  many  others,  like  the  Reynard 
that  pronounced  the  grapes  to  be  sour  when  it  could  not 
reach  them,  try  to  belittle  it.  But,  we  ask,  how  many  can 
now  live  the  life  of  a  BrdJiinin^  who  is  a  born  beggar,  and 
whose  only  ambition  should  be  the  highest  spiritual  attain- 
ment. The  Brdlimin  by  his  constitution  may  be  said  to  be 
one-fourth  material  and  three-fourths  spiritual  ;  the  Ksatt-iya, 
half  material  and  half  spiritual  ;  the  Vaisya,  five-eighths 
material  and  three-eighths  spiritual  ;  and  the  Sddra,  three- 
fourths  material  and  one-fourth  spiritual.  But  alas  !  most  of 
the  modern  Brdhuiins  are  more  than  completely  material  in 
practical  life,  and  therefore  worse  than  the  Sndras.  The  tyf)ical 
BrdJimin  of  yore  with  his  very  meagre  wants  and  with  his 
inborn  plain-living  and  high-thinking,  in  his  own  way,  is 
indeed  very  rare  in  these  days  of  fashions,  fads,  vanity  and 
never-ending  bodily  wants  and  luxuries. 

7.  It  is  only  the  typical  Brdhuiin  that  is  a  real  seeker 
after  the  SELF.  He  alone  is  equipoised  in  'knowledge  and 
practice'.  The  Vain-glorious  Brdliniin  of  the  present  time  is 
but  a  spiritual  profligate  and  a  lip-philosopher,  ready,  too 
often,  with  his  outwitting,  hair-splitting  and  confounding 
theories  and  arguments.  But  the  ancient  Brdhinin  teachers 
who  possessed  balanced  minds,    such  as    Vasistha,  Pardsara, 

Ydjnavalkya  and  a  host  of  others,  were  staunch  followers  of 
the  SainiicchayaAoQX.x\x\Q.  Take  for  example,  what  Ydjnavalkya 
has  said  in  his  Code  : — "Perceiving  the  self  fz.  e.  seeing  by 
meditation  the  Turiya-Pratyagdtman,  the  individual  divine 
Light  within,  the  eternal  Lord  and  Witness  seated  in  the 
heart — ever  ready  to  bestow  His  Grace  on  the  devotee,  the 
only  divine  guide  and  reliable  friend  of  they/z'^  or  the  human 
soul)  is  the  highest  reward  obtainable  from  the  observance  in 
due  proportion  of  such  duties  as  sacrifice,  right  conduct,  the 
control  of  the  senses,  non-injury,  charity,  and  the  study  of  the 
p._II._9 
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Scriptures.  Because  this  practice  is  rather  tedious  and  trou- 
blesome, the  modern  Brahmin — who  would  like  to  have  a 
royal  road  to  Moksa — would  perhaps  quote  several  isolated 
passages  to  prove  that  knowledge  alone  is  sufficient  for 
salvation.  He  may  also  ignore  the  real  import  of  the 
Sruti  passage,  which  says,  that  the  Atmati  should  be  SEEN, 
HEARD,  REFLECTED  and  MEDITATED  upon.  How  else  can 
the  Atman  be  seen  except  by  the  practice  recommended  by 
that  ^t&dX  yogin  Ydjnavalkya,  is  a  question  that  he  would  not 
perhaps  care  to  ponder  over. 

8.  It  is  said  that  an  aspirant  for  Moksa  is  not  entitled  to 
be  initiated  into  the  Mahdvdkyas,  unless  and  until  he  has 
seen  the  SELF.  This  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  principles 
of  theory  and  of  practice  of 'the  Science  of  Self '  called  Ved^nta. 
This  Science  of  SELF  can  never  be  found  to  be  so  perfect  and 
practical  elsewhere  as  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Veddntas.  Every 
other  Science,  known  or  unknown  to  man,  is  based  upon  it, 
although  many  of  our  anglicised  brethren  with  their  teachers 
behind  them,  may  be  induced  to  think  that  the  Vedds  and  the 
Veddntas  have  made  us  a  dreamy  and  lifeless  nation  and  that  we 
should  therefore  study  and  follow  the  Western  Sociology  and 
Political  Science  for  our  material  progress  and  continuance  as 
a  nation.  If  they  peruse  the  excellent  editorial  on"  the 
Religion  of  China"  in  the  Brahniavddin  for  December,  1908, 
they  would  in  all  probability  modify  their  views. 

"India  and  China  are  the  two  poles  which  together 
complete  the  circuit  of  Asiatic  civilisation — two  mighty  cen- 
tres of  light  and  life  from  which  have  proceeded  the  best 
solutions  for  the  many  complex  problems  of  life.  India 
stands  for  the  Pdramdrthika,  or  the  spiritual  ideal,  for  the 
contemplative  and  metaphysical  power  ;  and  China  for  the 
Vydvaharika,  for  the  practical  manifestation  of  that  power. 
Indian  thought  and  Chinese  ethics  speak  of  one  Asiatic 
peace  ;  they  are  the  different  manifestations  of  a  common 
Asiatic  sentiment.  If  the  end  of  Indian  spirituality  is  unity 
with  the  Universal  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  Chinese  ethics 
is  identification  with  humanity.  "Asia  is  one  ;  the  Asiatic 
races  are  so  many  shining  points  in  an  ocean  of  approxima- 
tion.s"  said  an  Eastern  writer.  Therefore  to  study  the  religion 
of  China  one  will  have  to  do  it  through  the  basic  elements  of 
Asiatic  life  and  art,  through  Indian  spiritualit)'.  The 
children  of  the  Gangetic  plains  have  gathered  up  human 
experiences,    analysed   and    integrated    them,    and  presented 
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a  scheme  of  life  which  while  it   secures  the   jo)'  and  peace  of 
this  world,  ensures  freedom  in  the  next,  &c.  &c." 

RamacJiandra,  the  ideal  king  and  the  ideal  Veddntin, 
\n  X.\\&  Miiktikopanisad,  decide'^  that  out  of  ii8o  Upanisads 
representing  so  many  branches  of  the  eternal  Vedds,  io8 
f^(7;//j-<^(3'i'.  that  are  therein  enumerated  by  him  are  the  most 
essential  ones  which  contain  the  complete  'theory  and  practice' 
of  the  SCIENCE  of  SELF.  By  perusing  any  one  of  them  at 
random  and  without  a  proper  guide,  the  reader  may  not  find 
in  it  anything  valuable  to  him.  But  on  reading  them  in  a 
systematic  way  with  the  help  of  competent  teachers  or  their 
works,  they  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  student  of  Atuia- 
J  7dj/d. 

Diksindmib'tis  disquisitions  on  all  these  Upanisads  are  re- 
corded by  Wxsistha  in  the  Tattvasdrdyaiia,  that  invaluable 
work,  which  contains  the  creim  of  religious  philosoph}'.  There, 
it  is  said,  in  the  preface  to  the  Daksiiidmurti-  Vritti  on  the 
Brahj/ia  Sutras,  that  Jj'dsa  wrote  the  philosophy  of  the  first 
10  Upatiisads  under  the  orders  of  J\[a]iddeva,  the  Divine 
Teacher,  and  that  none  of  the  numerous  commentators  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  real  meanings  of  the  Sutras,  and 
that  he  would,  therefore,  mainly  deal  with  them  in  his  J^ritti. 
The  names  of  some  old  commentators  are  mentioned  there 
and  their  general  defects  pointed  out.  There  wc  do  not  find 
the  names  of  any  one  of  the  modern  commentators.  The 
modern  Vedantins  are  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  regards  the 
ancient  Arsa  disquisitions  on  the  io8  Upanisads,  that  are 
found  in  the  Tattvasdrdyana  and  other  works.  No  system 
followed  by  the  modern  Vedd?ttin  is,  at  any  rate,  older  than 
i,ooo  and  odd  years.  India,  the  land  of  Brahtnavadins  and 
BraJnnavddiitis,  was  never  without  a  complete  and  systematic 
SPIRITUAL  SCIENCE,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Sani^ard- 
chdrya  and  other  modern  theologians  have  done  as  much  as 
could  be  done  to  the  people  of  the  times  in  which  they  flouri- 
shed. Let  the  student  patiently  read  and  digest  the  whole  of 
this  Tattvasdrdyana  with  an  unbiased  and  devoted  mind  and 
he  will  then  find  that  these  statements  are  amply  verified. 
He  will  also  find  that  the  Brahma  Sutras  of  Vvdsdchdrya 
which  are  commented  upon  by  different  persons  in  different 
ways  are,  after  all,  only  the  theory  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  SELF, 
and  that  further  elaborations  with  their  practical  side  should 
be  sought  for   elsewhere.      VydsdcJidrya  has    written    it   in  the 
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Bdlapdthakrama,  like  a  primer  intended  for  students  who  are 
beginners.  Unless  the  student  reads  and  understands  the 
whole,  he  will  be  a  one-sided  Vedihitin.  He  can  never  hope 
to  understand  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  side  com- 
pletely. 

The  followers  of  the  different  systems  of  Vedanta,  who 
have  got  only  portions  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  should,  therefore 
read  and  digest  the  io8  Upanisads  for  the  sake  of  realising 
the  entire  Truth,  of  which  the  clearest  expositions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Tattvasdrdya7ia  and  other  valuable  works. 

The  more  important  systems  of  Veddfitadarsana  that  are 
well  known  and  that  have  numerous  followers  in  Southern 
India  and  elsewhere,  are  the  Dvaita  of  Ajiandatirthdcharya,  the 
Visistddvaita  (  Va{s7iava)  of  Rdinamijdcharya,  the  ( Saiva) 
VisistAdvnita  of  Srikanthdchdiya  and  the  Advaita  of  Sankard- 
charya  ;  but  the  most  important  s\-stem  of  the  Vcddnta,  which 
is  eclectic  in  its  character,  which  is  the  least  known  and  the 
most  valuable  one  to  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  which 
is  based  upon  T attvdsarayana  and  which  has  only  a  few 
followers  is  the  Anub J lav advaita  or  the  Sankhya-Yoga  Sainiic- 
chaya  system  of  Appayadiksitdcharya. 

All  these  systems  of  Veddnta  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  and  have  been  taught  and  re-taught  age  after 
age  until  they  were  obscured.  The  doctrines  of  all  these 
systems  lie  scattered  throughout  the  loS  Upanisads  and  other 
Scriptures.  When  a  system  is  obscured  a  competent  teacher 
appears  on  the  stage,  picks  up  the  various  authorities  on  which 
it  is  based,  arranges  them  in  their  proper  order  and  thus 
restores  that  system  to  its  original  state,  so  that  it  ma}'  be 
useful  to  those  persons  whose  minds  can  comprehend  only  so 
much  of  the  Truth.  When  a  few  people  comprehend  that 
portion  of  the  Truth  they  first  admire  it  and  then,  with  a 
righteous  desire  to  share  it  with  others,  begin  to  propagate  it. 
In  doing  so  they  meet  with  opposition  from  those  who  have 
known  a  little  more  than  that  partial  Truth.  Then  will  step 
in  dogmatism  on  both  sides  and  quarrels  and  uncharitable 
criticisms  will  be  the  natural  result.  Thus  the  followers  of 
the  different  systems  of  J^edujita  have  been  fighting  over  their 
respective  bits  for  several  centuries. 

One  who  is  no  party  to  the  quarrel,  who  knows  what 
portion  of  Truth  is  contained  in  each  system  and  who  is 
free   from    dogmatism    can  alone    reconcile   the  parties  to  all 
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these  systems.  Such  a  reconciliation  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  all,  for  their  learning  the  other  portions  of  Truth. 
Tattvasdrdyana  will  at  least  teach  them  toleration  and 
modesty  and  encourage  comparative  study,  if  they  think, 
in  their  present  haughty  state,  that  it  cannot  teach  them 
anything  else.  If  it  can  do  this,  why  should  not  the  Veddn- 
tins  approach  it,  settle  their  internal  differences  and  set  their 
minds  on  learning  more  from  each  other. 

No  authority  should  be  rejected  as  minor  or  major  and 
none  should  be  put  down  as  more  ancient  or  more  modern 
on  the  strength  of  the  conclusions  of  sectarians,  who  work 
on  different  lines,  regardless  of  Eternal  Truth.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  all  the  io8  Upanisads  are  equally 
important  authorities  to  appeal  to  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  in  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
that  the  first  ten  Upan'isads  alone  are  important  and  that 
the  rest  are  only  minor  ones.  No  modest  and  sincere 
seeker  after  Truth  will  ever  consider  them  as  minor  Upanisads 
after  he  has  closely  read  the  three  Kdndas  {the  Jndna,  the 
Updsand  and  the  Karma)  of  Tattvasdrdyana.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  seekers  after  God,  a  free  translation  of  the  abstract 
of  each  of  the  said  three  Kd?idas  as  found  in  the  Sanskrit 
original  {i.e.,  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  Karma  Kdnda)  is 
Sfiven  below  :  — 


fc> 


Abstract  of  the  Jna'na  Ka'nda. 

"That  infinite  Ni?'guna  Brahman  which  has  the  privative 
attributes  of  Sat,  Chit  and  Ananda  as  opposed  to  non-exis- 
tence, non-intelligence  and  non-bliss  ;  from  which  the  Jroas ; 
have  sprung  up ;  which  is  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  the  Universe  and 
its  Lord  {Sagiina  Brahman)  ;  which  is  below  that  Nirgiindtita 
Brahman  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  speech  and  mind, 
should  be  known  as  the  One  Being  which  is  at  the  back  of  all, 
without  a  second.  No  state  is  attributed  to  it  because  it  is 
beyond  the  three  states  (of  waking,  dreaming  and  dreamless 
sleep).  Being  the  'Witness'  of  the  three  kinds  o{  Jiva,  it  is  said 
to  be  no  Jiva.  Being  devoid  of  the  three  bodies,  it  is 
said  to  be  bodiless.  Being  full  of  knowledge,  it  is  said 
to  be  devoid  of  ignorance.  A  portion  of  that  Brahman 
alone  having  become /iz'«,  always  thinks  and  grieves,  that 
"I  am  the  doer,  I  am  the  enjoyer."  All  the  rest,  which  are 
the  creations  (or  rather,   emanations)   of  Maya   and    Azu'dyd, 
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including  the  Universe  and  its  Lord,  are  non-eternal.  He 
who,  by  means  of  his  past  virtues,  knows  this  ;  who  is  poss- 
essed of  discrimination  and  non-attachment  ;  and  who  has 
seen  the  self  within  the  body,  is  entitled  to  hear  more 
about  the  SELF.  He  should  take  instructions  from  a  sfood 
teacher  regarding  the  formula  That  thou  art.'  The  word 
'That'  denotes  the  Lord  who  is  joined  to  Mdyd,  but  aims 
at  that  NirgiDia  BraJiman  whose  attributes  are  Truth, 
Knowledge  and  Bliss.  The  word  'Thou'  denotes  the  J]va 
who  is  subject  to  Avidya,  but  aims  at  that  Kutastha  (or 
the  supreme  One)  who  is  Nirgima,  and  seemingh*  subtile  in 
his  nature,  and  who  is  known  as  Pi-atyagatinan.  The  other 
word  'art'  while  denoting  the  identity  of  Jiva  and  Isa,  vir- 
tual]\-  aims  at  that  of  Kutastlia  BraJiinan  B}-  hearing 
this  from  his  teacher  one  frees  himself  from  the  bondage  of 
ignorance.  B\-  means  of  discriminative  knowledge  pro- 
duced by  constant  reflection  on  these  teachings,  he  frees 
himself  from  doubts,  and  then  through  the  world  o{  Brahma, 
graduall}'  attains  Moksa  which  knows  no  rebirth.  He  en- 
joys comfort  after  he  has  known  that  'I  am  the  Pratyagiit- 
man  who  is  the  witness  of  the  body,  bidriyas,  Mafias,  Bud- 
dhi\  and  the  Void  ;  and  who  is  free  from  decay.'  When  the 
superimposition    of  self  on   the  body    is  known  by  means  of 

the  knowledge  of  the  indentity  of  SELF  and  BrahDian,  he 
enters  Brahmaji  through  the  Sun  and  enjo3-s  bliss.  Only 
when  one  knows  the  decayless  and  deathless  SELF  whose 
nature  is  Sat,  Chit  and  Afiattda,  that  one  is  saved  from 
sinking  in  the  ocean  of  Saiiisara,  subject  to  decay  and  death." 

Knowledge  is  then  extolled  and  the  study  of  the  Vedas 
the  /  'cdi'uitas  and  the  performance  of  various  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  devotion,  pilgrimage,  Siddhis,  etc.,  are  said  to  be 
useless  without  the  dawn  of  SELF  knowledge.  Desires  which 
are  wordly  and  heavenly  are  said  to  linger  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  Dcx'as  onW  until  the  dawn  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Brahiuaii.  After  acquiring  the  knowledge  "I  am  the  BraJi- 
man" one  is  freed  from  ignorance  and  doubt,  and  also  from 
all  Sanchita  Kanna.     He  then  becomes  pure. 

"He  who  knows  that  he  is  not  Annamaya^noX.  Pranamaya, 
not  Manamaya,  not  Vijndnamaya,  not  even  the  fifth  which  is 
Auandaiiiaya,  ic,  the  state  of  deep  sleep  ;  but  that  he  is  the 
sixth  one,  who  is  the  Brahmic  SELF,  full  of  bliss  ;  (such  a  man) 
fit  his  death,  reaches,  thn^ugh  the  path  of  the  Dcvas,  the  seat 
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of  the  BraliJiuxn,  even  though  he  may  lead  only  an'ordinary  life 
in  this  world.  One  should  know  that  he  is  not  the  elements 
or  their  qualities,  but  that  he  is  that  Sat-Chit-Ananda  which  is 
at  the  back  of  all  effects  and  causes.'' 

Then  follows  the  teaching  of  the  Advaita  doctrine  of 
superimposition.  Then  the  three  theories  of  the  Vedanta,  viz., 
Arambha,  Parinama  and  Vivarta,  are  considered.  It  is  said 
that  all  these  three  theories  are  true  and  that  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  due  order.  But  the  second  one,  known  by  the 
name  of  Parinama  or  evolution,  is  taught  as  the  most  accep- 
table of  all.  Kamya-Kanna  and  Sagunopasand  with  selfish 
motives,  are  deprecated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Upasana  Kdnda,  Brahma  says  : 
"I  have  now  heard  the  /nana  Kanda,  and  I  think  I  have 
nothing  more  to  hear."  Then  Daksiudnmrti  replies  :  "Thou 
hast  known  very  little,  because  thou  hast  only  heard  the 
theory,  thou  shouldst  hear  the  Upasana  Kandd,  and  then 
know  how  to  put  those  theories  into  practice.  The  same 
question  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  Karma  Kanda,  and 
Brahma  is  there  told  that  he  has  still  to  hear  the  Karma 
Kdnddj  to  enable  him  to  practise  more  and  more,  and  to  rea- 
lise the  Truth.  So,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory,  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  practice,  and  direct  realisation  by  practice, 
are  three  different  things,  and  they  are  respectively  taught 
in  X.\\&  [nana,  the  Upasana,  2ind  the.  Karma  Kandas  of  Tattva- 
sarayana. 

The  Advaitins  are  mostly  satisfied  with  the  Jnana 
Kanda  alone  or  in  many  cases,  with  the  portions  of  it  treating 
of  the  Nirgunatita  Brahman  ;  whereas  the  Visistddvaitins  are 
fully  satisfied  with  the  Saguna  portions  of  the  three  Kandas  ; 
but  the  AniibJiavadvaitins  are  satisfied  with  both  the 
Saguna  and  the  Nirgnna  portions  of  the  three  Kandas.  This 
is  one  way  of  expressing  their  differences.  We  may  also  put 
the  same  in  another  form.  The  Advaitins  are  satisfied  with 
the  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  Nirguna  and  the 
Nirgunatita  ;  and  hope  thereby  to  attain  Jivanmukti.  This 
is  very  aptly  compared  to  the  satisfaction  of  tasting  a  fruit 
seen  reflected  in  water  from  the    branch  of  a  tree  close  by. 

'^gnfff  f^'IT  ^ft  l^T  W^\^  fll^H  I 

The  Visistadvaitins  are  satisfied  with  the  knowledge, 
practice  and  direct  realisation  of  the  Saguna.  Whereas  the 
AnubJiavadvaitins   only    are    satisfied    with    the    knowledge, 
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practice  and  direct  realisation  of  the  Nirgnna  Brahman. 
They  do  not  mind  the  Saguna  and  the  Niygundtiia,  as 
through  the  former,  liberation  cannot  be  secured  and  as  the 
latter,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  speech  and  mind.  The 
Anubhavadvaiiin  works  on  with  his  Nirguna  until  his 
Jivamnukti  and  Videhairmkti  are  ensured. 

Abstract  of  The   Upa'sana'  Ka'nda. 

"The  /nana  Kdnda  ends  with  Sravana  and  Mariana  (/.  e  ; 
with  hearing  and  reflection).  The  aspirant  should  practise 
meditation  for  NididJiyasana^,  after  obtaining  the  discrimina- 
tive knowledge  "I  am  the  Brahman"  by  means  of  Manana  (or 
reflection).  Updsana  is  nothing  but  constant  meditation  on 
the  identity  of  SELF  and  the  Brahman.  This  meditation 
called  Nididhydsana  entirely  removes  Viparyaya  (i.e.  obs- 
tructions, errors,  or  misconceptions).  As  intensely  and 
rapidly  as  meditation  is  practised  in  the  manner  herein 
taught,  so  intensely  and  rapidly  does  the  LIGHT  (or  Jyotis) 
manifest.  According  as  the  manifestation  of  LIGHT  is,  so 
is  the  removal  of  veils.  On  the  entire  removal  of  veils 
the  aspirant  gets  a  complete  view  of  the  Supreme  Light, 
and  experiences  full  bliss  after  overcoming  all  sorrows. 
Owing  to  the  identity  of  the  thing  meditated  upon  and 
himself,  the  aspirant  attains  liberation  in  life,  being  freed 
from  Sanchita  and  Agdmi  Karmas.  Just  as  knowledge  is 
enforced  in  the  Sruti\>y  means  of  commandments,  even  so 
is  Upasand,  undoubtedly,  enforced  in  the  Srutis.  This 
Upasana,  coupled  with  /nana,  being  the  seventh  stage  of 
Yoga,  the  wise  do  not  see  any  difference  between  the  medita- 
tor and  that  meditated  upon.  That  Nirguna  Brahman  which 
is  the  Source  of  Maya  and  all  other  effects,  and  which,  is 
the  Final  Peace,  is  verily  said  by  the  Srutis  to  be  the  only 
Being  to  be  meditated  upon.  He  is  liberated  who  meditates 
thus  :  'I  am  that  Non-dual  Brahmari  which  supports  all, 
which,  needs  no  other  support,  and  which  is  centred  in 
Pranavar  Just  as  the  BraJii}ian,\\\\\c^  wasoriginally  devoid  of 
parts,  or  differentiation,  ultimately  became //W  by  the  process 
of  evolution,  even  so  does  the  differentiated y^Va  become 
the  Brahman  by  means  of  this  Yoqa  (or  Upasa?id).  This  very 
same  Upasana  or  the  highest  meditation  on  the  indentity 
of  the  SELF  and  the  Supreme  Being,  is  taught  by  means  of 
Gijiyatri  aw^  other  mighty  mantras.  That  meditation  where- 
by the  identity  of  the    meditator    and  the  thing   meditated 
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upon  is  accomplished,  is  the  only  means  of  SELF-experience. 
The  Vedanta  holds  that  he  who  knows  the  Brahman  perfectly 
well,  is  the  only  one  who  is  entitled  to  practice  this  meditation. 
The  method,  or  process,  by  which  this  meditation  is  to  be 
carried  on,  is  also  given  in  full  detail  there.  During  meditation, 
the  mind,  on  account  of  its  previous  impressions,  will  run  after 
external  objects.  The  wise  man  should  then  repeatedly 
meditate  upon  the  Brahman  by  controlling  the  mind  by 
means  of  arguments  and  non-attachment.  He  will  not  feel  the 
practice  tiresome  as  he  will  soon  experience  Bliss.  When, 
by  the  practice  of  such  meditation,  the  Jiva  is  absorbed  in 
the  Brahman,  then  the  Prctnas,  which  support  the  Jiva,  are 
agitated.  When  the  Pranas  are  absorbed,  the  Nadts,  which 
support  the  Pranas,  are  agitated.  When  the  Nadis  are 
absorbed,  the  body  which  supports  the  Nadis,  is  agitated. 
Just  as  when  a  pole  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground  is  shaken, 
the  ground  also  shakes,  even  so  is  the  body  shaken  and 
exhausted.  But  such  indications  are  seen  only  in  those 
who  are  novices  and  slow  in  practising.  Whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  devotees  of  the  highest  order,  no  .such  indi- 
cations are  seen  because  they  do  not  need  great  efforts  in 
controlling  the  mind.  If  the  student  meditates  upon 
Paramatman  by  conceiving  Him  as  bright  as  the  midday  Sun, 
then  he  becomes  capable  of  realising  that  his  Atman  pervades 
everything  like  the  all-pervading  Ether.  The  Snitis  and  the 
Smritis  teach  this  very  idea  in  the  words  "As  one  wills  so  one 
becomes."  Let  one  hear  the  meanings  of  the  Mahaviikyas  cons- 
tantly and  let  him  also  intensely  reflect  upon  those  meanings 
continually,  for  he  can  never  hope  for  liberation  without  this 
Upasana.  By  the  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  SELF  and 
the  Brahman,  the  mind  can  never  be  absorbed  (or  annihilated), 
but  it  can,  by  means  of  this  meditation  (or  {Upasana)  h& 
absorbed  with  the  Pranas  and  with  the  Indriyas  along  with  it. 
By  this  meditation  on  the  Self  as  the  Brahman,  which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  universe,  the  SELF  will  naturally  take  the 
form  of  undivided  bliss,  and  as  soon  as  the  veil  of  darkness 
is  removed,  the  SELF-effulgent  AUnan  becomes  visible.  Let 
it  not  be  doubted  that,  that  Nirguna  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  speech  and  mind  can  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 
We  are  not  speaking  here  about  that  Nirgunatita  which  is 
formless  and  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  Nirguna,  because 
It  can  never  be  conceived  by  the  mind.  The  Nirgunatita  is 
the  One  which  even  transcends  the  Moksa  state.  We  speak 
of  that  Nirguna  alone,  which  is  non-dual  and  Sat-Chit-Ananda 
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by  nature,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  Moksa  itself.  If  this 
Nirguna  Brahman  be  meditated  upon  as  directed,  with  a 
pure  mind,  then  the  knots  of  the  heart  will  be  entirely 
loosened.  No  amount  of  hearing  about  the  non-dual  nature 
of  the  Self  and  no  amount  of  reflection  will  ever  enable 
any  one  to  realise  the  said  Brahman  without  this  meditation 
on  "Ca^  Brahman.  Hundreds  of  5rz^/w  and  Smritis  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  Brahmadhyana.  Then,  how  can  one  directly 
cognise  the  Brahman  by  mere  argumentation  ?  Deplorable 
indeed  is  the  ignorance  of  those  who  profess  to  follow  the 
Vedantic  teachings  which  pre-eminently  urge  the  necessity 
of  meditation,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  contend  that 
knowledge  alone  is  sufficient  for  Moksa.  By  this  Upasana 
alone  can  one  get  rid  of  the  various  kinds  of  distractions  and 
remove  veils  and  by  it  alone  can  one  annihilate  the  mind,  and 
attain  Jivatimiikti.  Even  some  amongst  those  who  know  this 
perfectly  well,  are  deluded.  They  think  that  after  the  dawn 
of  knowledge,  nothing  more  has  to  be  done.  After  duly 
considering  what  is  secondary  and  what  is  essential,  the 
wise  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  knowledge  is  secondary 
and  Upasandj  essential.  If  one  will  not  admit  that  know- 
ledge is  secondary  to  Upasana,  then  surely  will  his  Indriyas 
become  uncontrolable.  Owing  to  such  waywardness  many 
sins  will  be  committed.  What  is  the  use  of  his  knowledge 
when  he  commits  all  sorts  of  sins  ?  If  knowledge  is  con- 
sidered secondary,  then  it  will  be  used  for  purposes  of 
Upasana,  which  will  arrest  the  torpidity  of  the  Indriyas. 

In  the  S'rutis  it  is  declared  :  'That  the  disciple  ought  to  hear 
the  teacher  only  after  beholding  the  SELF,  that  he  should 
then  reflect  on  those  teachings,  and  then  alone  should  Nidi- 
dhyasana  (or  abstract  meditation)  be  practised.'  When  such 
is  the  declared  order,  hew  can  one  say  that  S'rava^ia  or 
hearing  is  the  last  thing  ?  The  knowledge  necessary  for 
Karmamukti  is  obtained  by  S Tavatia.  The  perfect  know- 
ledge necessary  for  Jivanmukti  is  obtained  by  Upasana. 
The  best  among  the  wise,  who  alone  know  the  method  of 
realising  the  SELF  in  the  S'astraic  way,  attain  Jivamniikti 
by  their  practice,  and  not  those  who  cheat  the  world.  They 
are  cheats  who  say  that,  that  formless  Brahman  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  speech  and  mind,  can  be  reached  by 
words,  that  It  is  endowed,  with  privative  attributes,  that  It 
should  be  known  by  those  who  desire  Moksa  ;  and  who  also 
say  that,  that  Brahman  whose  form  is  Intelligence  (or  Lights 
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is  Saguna  and  that  It  is,  on  that  account  alone,  fit  to  be 
meditated  upon.  Those  who  thus  discourse  upon  the  Am' pa 
Brahmati,  having  lost  their  intellect,  are  sure  to  fall  into  miseries 
owing  to  their  waywardness.  Th.Q  Jivanviukta  who  meditates 
upon  the  identity  of  the  SELF  and  the  Brahnioji,  reaches 
that  Anipa  state,  on  the  loss  of  his  Prarabdha  body.  The  wise 
man  shall,  therefore,  with  the  idea  "I  am  the  Brahman',''  medi- 
tate upon  that  Nirguna  Brahman  whose  form  is  Intelligence, 
and  who  is  the  object  of  perfect  Knowledge.  That  Brahman 
which  is  recommended  to  be  known  should  alone  be 
meditated  upon.  That  which  is  not  recommended  to  be 
meditated  upon  is  the  one  which  cannot  be  known." 

Abstract  of  the  Karma  Ka'nda. 

"In  the  S'rutts  and  the  Smritis  are  mentioned  three  kinds 
of  Karma  (ox  religious    practices^,   vis.,   Nitya  f  obligatory  J, 
Naimittika   f^occasionalj   and  Kamya   foptional  or  those  per- 
formed   with    motives^     Out    of  them,    the  Kamya   Karmas 
are   to  be   rejected  altogether  by  those   who  aspire  to  Moksa. 
Naimittika   Karmas  ought   to  be    performed  even  by  Yogins 
who   Site  Jivanmuktas,   and  the   Nitya  Karmas  ought   to  be 
performed   either  for   the  good  of  the  world  or  for  one's  own 
good :    Agnihotra  and    others,    are    Nitya  karmas    and   they 
ought   to  be  performed    for  preserving   one's  own  Asrajna  or 
order   of  life.     Until    the  Jivanmukta   reaches   the    state   of 
Ativarnas' ramin    {i.e.  one  who  has   gone    above  castes   and' 
orders   of  life),  and  until  he  attains    Videhamukti   he   ought' 
to     perform     Nityakarmas.        As     the      highest     liberation 
called     Videhamukti    depends    upon     the     performance     of 
Nityakarmas,   it  follows  that,  that  Mukti  is  born  of  Karma,^ 
Or  because   that  Mukti  is    attained    by    means    of    Nirvi-' 
kalpa     and    other    Samddhis,   it    is    said    that    it    is    borri| 
of    Karma.      That    Samadhi    which    should    be     practised - 
by  0.  Jivanmukta   and  which  is  even   superior  to  Upasana  is  a^ 
mental    Katma.     Even    Upasana    which    is    only   a    form  oP 
meditation    is  a    mental  Karma.     What    will  Jnanins  attain' 
if  they  will    neither  practice  Dhyana  nor  that  Samadhi  which- 
removes    Samsdra?     The    Upasakas,   too,   without    tTiirikmg^' 
of  their   own     downfall,    neglect   the  Karmas  pertaining   to'"* 
their  respective  orders  of  life.     Nityakarmas,  etc ,  are  the  ex-- 
ternal    Karmas  and    Samadhi,  ihe   last  internal   Karma,  that' 
should    be  performed    for  the  sake  of  Videhamukti.     He  who-' 
does    not  perform  his  Nityakarmas  loses  his  caste  status,  and' 
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he   who  has  no  such  status  is  not  entitled  to  Mukti,  even  no- 
minally.    Only  he  who   belongs  to  his  Asrama   or  order   of 
of  life,  is   allowed  to  undergo  Sravana,  Manana,  and  Dkyana, 
but   not   that   sinner  who  does  not  pass  through  any  kind  of 
discipline.     Those  who,  on  account,  of  their  delusion,  do  what 
they    like    of    their  own     accord,    and    neglect  to  perform 
the  duties  pertaining   to  their   order  of  life,   are   said    to   be 
violators  of  the  Vedtc  injunctions.     Even   though  one  has  at- 
tained Jivanmukti,  one  has  to  meet  with  sorrows.     To  avoid 
those    sorrows     he   is   ordained    to   follow   the   observances 
pertaining  to  his  order  of  life  to  the  last.    By  merely  following 
the   observances   pertaining  to  the  order  of  life  to  which  one 
belongs,   sorrow  cannot   be   avoided.     This  can  only   be  re- 
moved by  Sainadhi,   and  Samadhi  is  impossible  without   the 
help   of  some   Asrama.     Even    a  Jivanimikta   should  always 
practise    Samadhi  along   with  his   Asramdchara  for   the  sake 
of  attaining  Videhamukti.     Whether  one  be  a  student,  a  house- 
holder, a  hermit,  or  an  ascetic,  one  should,  until  he  forgets    his 
body,   diligently  perform  the  Karnias  pertaining  to  his  Asra- 
ma.    All   those  that   do  not  perform  the  unselfish  deeds  that 
are  ordained  by  the  Srutis  and  the  Sviritis,  are  sinners.     It  is 
not   right  to   say  that,  because  a  Jivanniukta   does  not  desire 
to   attain    Videhamukti,   his  observing   the  Karmas  is  useless. 
Even    if  such    a  Jivanmukta    neglects   his  Karmas,   he  will 
become   wayward,  will  meet  with  downfall,  and  will  then  be- 
come  the  chief  among   the  violators    of   Vedic  injunctions.  If 
you    hold  that    it  is  reasonable   to  say   that    ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  bondage,  and  knowledge  that  of  release,    but  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  say  that  Karma  is  the  cause  of  both  bond- 
age and  release,  then  I  should  say  in  reply  :  The  cause  of  bon- 
dage  is  the   action  done   with  desire  or  motive  ;  the  cause  of 
release   is  the  desireless  action   which  is  never  to  be  depreca- 
ted.    By   the  Upasana   spoken   of  before,   one   becomes   the 
knower  of  the  Brahman  (or  Brahmavid).     For   attaining   the 
conditions   of  Brahmavidvara,   Brahmavidvariya,   and  Brah- 
mavidvaristha,  one  should,  with  Vairdgya   perform  the  higher 
Samadhis  known  as  Nirvikalpa,  Nissankalpa   and  Nirvrittika 
respectively.     He  who  thus  reaches  the  condition  of  Varistha 
and    remains   in    the   seventh   stage   (or   Bhumi),    will    in  a 
short     time     attain    the     Nirvhsana    state,    that     is,     the 
state  which    is   beyond    the    reach    of  all    speech    and  mind, 
which  is  devoid  of  all  relative  opposites,  and  which  can  only 
be  described  by   negations.     Of  what    use  is  that  Unknow- 
able and  Unknown  to  the   hearer   when    it   is  impossible  to 
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describe  it  by  authorities  or  reasoning.     One  should  therefore 
try  to  understand  that  Brahman  alone  which    can  be  directly 
cognized    by    means  of    Saniadkis,    Which  is    True    Know- 
ledge and  Bliss,  and  by  knowing  Which   Moksa   is  attained. 
He   whose   mind  is    absorbed    in   that  Brahman,  whose  form 
is   One    Undivided   Bliss,    is,    undoubtedly,    liberated.      The 
Videhamukta  enjoys  permanent    Self-BHss  by  means  of  the 
highest  Samadhi.     He  does  not   experience    anything  else — 
no,  not  even  in  the  least — besides  Self-Bliss.  By  the  experience 
of  Self-BHss  alone  the  J//7«z   (silent  man;   attains    supreme 
peace,  and  having  reached  the   condition    of    Varistha,    rests 
extended  on  the  ground  like  Ajagara  (a  huge  snake).     Then 
having  attained  Videhamukti.  he  gives    up  even    his  previous 
behaviours  (like  a  child,  a  mad  man,  a  ghost,  etc.)  and  becomes 
motionless.     He  is  a  great  man  in  this  world  who  has    so  for- 
gotten his  body  as  not  to  feel  the  effect  of  Prdrabdha  which 
has  been  completely  worked  out.     By  Karma  is  Karma  g^ne- 
rated,  by  Karma  is  Karma   destroyed,   and  by  Karma  is    at- 
tained the  Akarma  state  (or  absence   of  Karma)  by  means  of 
which  is  attained  that  Bliss,  which  is  due  to  no  Karma  what- 
ever.    Some  Karmas  are  to   be  rejected,    some  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  some  are  such  as  are  neither   to  be   rejected    nor 
accepted.     The  seed   of  Akarma  is  Karma,  and  the  seed    of 
Karma  is  Akarma,  hence  the  wise  man  should  always  depend 
upon    both.     When  /iva   who    is    the  doer  is  totally  lost,  by 
means  of  Samadhi,   in  the  Brahman,   Which  is  Intelligence 
(or  Light),    Which  is  devoid  of  doubts  and  Which  is  Eternal, 
then,  whatever   may  be    the  effects  of  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  doer,  all  of  them    become  extinct.     There  is    no  doubt  of 
this.     Thoughts,  devotions,    Yogas,  meditations,  bodies,  Sam- 
sara,  the  Indriyas,  the  Manas,  the  Pranas,  Avarana  (nescience), 
intelligence,  matter,  animal  species,  men,    Devas,   Brihaspati, 
Brahma,  Visnu,  Siva,  Prakriti^x\A  the  whole  Universe  are  due 
to  Karma  alone.    He  is   liberated    who,    fully    knowing  this, 
avoids  Karma  by  depending  upon  Karma.    Karma  is  capable 
of  releasing  him  who  is  bound  to  this  Samsara  by   Karma,  in 
the  same  manner  just  as  the  elephant  which  has  fallen  into  a 
pit  can  be   raised  by  another  elephant.     What    is   the  use   of 
Vedantic  knowledge   to    him    who  is    subject    to    Samsaric 
pains,  and  who  yet  will    disregard  Samddkis.     That  Karmin 
is  very  rare  in  this  world  who,    having  cast  off  Ajnana  (igno- 
rance), Avarana  (veil),  and   Viksepa   ( projection  of  thougnts\ 
which  are  the  seeds  of  Samsaric   pains,  remains,  by  means  of 
Samddkis,  as  mere  SELF.     To  those    who   diligently  perform 
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obligatory  rites  such  as  Agnihotra,  etc,  and  who  also  perform 
the  internal  Karma  called  Samadhi,  there  will  be  no  decay 
whatever.  He  who  has  reached  the  condition  of  Jivanmukti, 
shall  perform,  until  his  death,  the  obligatory  rites,  and  the  Sa- 
madhi Karma.  If  that  wise  one  desires  to  attain  Videha- 
inukti,  let  him  always  perform  Samadhi  by  depending  upon 
the  hundred  and  eight  UpanisadsP 

From  many  facts  connected  with  the  subject  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  this  great  work  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Hindu 
systems  of  philosophy.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
commentator  has  made  the  problem  appear  more  difficult  by 
his  self-colored  explanations,  and  it  is  merely  in  these 
explanations  of  the  great  basic  truths  that  the  differences 
between  any  two  systems  consist,  which  seem  to  be  so 
much  at  variance  with  each  other.  Each  of  the  great  teachers 
chose  a  portion  of  the  whole  Truth  as  his  great  Truth  ;  he 
amplified  it  and  clothed  it  in  suitable  language  ;  he  ignored 
the  truths  he  did  not  choose  to  explain. 

The  teachings  of  Rdma  Gita — such  as,  for  example,  the 
origin  of  Jiva,  the  imperative  necessity  of  meditation  on  and 
the  realisation  of  the  Divine  SELF  within,  oi  Nirgima-Dhyatta 
and  Samadhi^  the  mention  of  Saguna,  Nirguna  and  Nirgu- 
ndtita  Brahman^  etc. — will,  no  doubt,  sound  like  rank  heresy 
to  the  Advaitin.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  Anii- 
bhavddvaita  Veddnta,  which  has  a  very  large  literature  of  its 
own,  is  based  on  Tattvasdrayana,  and  more  especially  on 
Rdma  Gita,  Adhikarana  kanchuka  and  Anubhuti  Mimamsa.- 
Those  who  differ  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  work, 
on  doctrinal  and  other  points  will  do  well  to  carefully  study 
the  said  literature  without  bias  before  arriving  at  their 
conclusions. 

The  Anubhavadvaita  (the  enjoyment  of  the  Bliss  of  the 
SECONDLESS)  which,  for  purposes  of  practical  realisation, 
recognises  "Multiplicity  in  Unity"  (or  as  the  Vcdantin  would 
put  it — Svagatabheda),  is  based  on  the  teachings  contained  in 
the  io8  Upanisads,  and  on  Tattvasarayana  which- contains 
their  connected  disquisitions.  This  Tattvasarayana  is  the  . 
complete  Vaidika  philosophy  taught  by  that  Teacher  of 
teachers — Daksinamfirti — to  Brahma,  and  handed  down  to  us  " 
by  Vasistha  through  an  unbroken  line  of  teachers  and 
disciples. 

Ramanujacharya  claims  to  have  based  his  system  on  the 
"■  Bodhdyami-vritti'''  which  is  not  now  available  to  us  for  refer- 
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ence,  whereas  Appaydchdrya  claims  to  have  founded  his  system 
on  "■  Daksindniurti  Vrittil'  which  is  now  available  to  us  with 
an  excellent  commentary  called  Adhikarana-Kanchuka,  by 
the  great  Appayadiksita,  the  author  of  ^'Siddhdntalesa 
Sangrahar 

In  his  invaluable  commentary  in  Tamil,  on  '^'Rdnia  Gitd" 
(ch,  xii.,  verse  7.),  Appayachariya  states  the  following  with 
reference  to  the  description  of  Sri  Rama's  Cosmic  form  which 
is  unlike  the  (Cosmic)  Universal  form  shown  by  him  in  his 
subsequent  advent,  to  ,Arjuna,  who  was  perhaps  not  so 
much  advanced  as  Hanuinana  in  spirituality  : — 

•  The  Mahanarayajiopanisad  t&dLc\\Q5  that  Ndrdyana  has  four 
aspects,  viz.  : — i.  Ananda-paripaldka-Narayana  who  is  the 
Lord  of  Vaikuntha  ;  2.  Pdda-Ndrdyana,  the  Kdrana  Murti  ; 
3.  Vibhuti- Ndrdyana,  the  Supreme  Kdrana  Murti  ;  and  4. 
Adi-narayana  who  is  the  Visvarupin  under  reference.  Of 
these  four,  each  preceding  one  is  the  effect  of  each  succeeding 
one,  which  is  its  cause.  Mdyd  too  is  four-fold  when  considered 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  gross,  the  subtle,  the  Causal  and 
the  Turiya  states.  As  the  effects  of  the  Mdyd  of  each  suc- 
ceeding one  are  said  to  be  real  to  the  preceeding  one,  i.e., 
the  effects  of  the  Mdyd  of  the  second  aspect  of  Ndrdyana 
being  real  to  the  first,  and  those  of  the  third  being  real  to  the 
second,  and  so  on,  the  Mdyd  of  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
Lord  of  Vaikuntha,  will  be  real  even  to  the  Varistha  Yogins, 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Akhanda-chiddkdsa-svarupa 
which  is  the  Parajudrthika-Svariipa  of  Adi-ndrdyana,  until 
they  give  up  their  bodies," 

Take  another  quotation  from  ''Bd/abodhini'"  a  hand-book 
of  Anubhavddvaita  for  the  advanced  student  : — 

"In  the  Vardhopanisad  it  is  stated  thus  : — He  who  unders- 
tands the  96  Tattvas  and  he  who  comprehends  the  Divine 
SELF  which  transcends  them,  and  which  is  described  as  Exis- 
tence, Intelligence  and  Bliss,  is  liberated  from  the  bonds  of 
matter.  Again  it  is  said  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  same 
Upanisad,  that  by  pleasing  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  by  fully 
discharging  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  order  of  life,  whatever 
it  may  be,  the  aspirant  will  be  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
qualifications,  viz.,  discrimination,  etc.  These  qualifications 
(as  understood  by  the  Advaitin  and  the  A7i7ibhavddvaiti>i) 
are  :  ^i)  the  knowledge  that  Nirgmia  Brahman  alone  is 
Eternal  and  True,  and  that  Isvara  who  is  Saguna  Brahman, 
and   all   else     below   him,   are   non-eternal  ;    (2)  entire   in- 
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difiference  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  and  all  other  worlds  ; 
(3)  the  mastery  over  the  powers  of  the  organs,  complete  self- 
control  and  perfect  faith  in  the  Science  of  Self  and  the 
teacher  who  imparts  that  knowledge;  and  (4)  the  desire  to 
attain  Kaivalya  as  opposed  to  the  four  kinds  of  salvation 
such  as  Sdlokya,  etc." 

In  the  case  of  the  Dvaitin  and  the  two  Visistddvaitins. 
these  aims  and  qualifications  are  of  a  limited  nature.  They 
want  to  attain  to  the  Saguna  Brahman.  The  followers  of 
Mddhvdchdrya  are  satisfied  with  Sdlokaya  ;  those  of 
Rdm&nujacharya  with  Sdnlpya  ;  and  of  Srikanthdchdrya  with 
Sayujya. 

Though  the  Advaitin  and  the  Anubhavadvaitin  have  one 
and  the  same  ideal  before  them,  yet  they  differ  in  their 
methods  of  attaining  to  it.  Between  the  qualified  monism 
of  Srikanthacharya  who  aims  at  Sayujya,  and  the  rigorous 
absolute  monism  of  Sankaracharya  who  aims  at  Kaivalya, 
there  are  several  steps  that  are  ignored  by  both  parties. 
Appayddiksitdcharya  tells  the  student  that  Sankarclcharya  has 
taken  a  big  jump  from  Sayujya  to  Kaivalya,  that  any  student 
following  him  blindly  will  only  have  a  serious  fall,  and  that 
he  should  therefore  find  out  the  steps  leading  him  to  such  a 
summit.  In  other  words,  the  Anubhavddvaita  supplies  the 
missing  links  between  the  teachings  of  any  two  of  the 
Achdryas  referred  to  in  this  paper.  All  these  Achdfyas  are 
right  and  if  one  would  understand  them  aright  in  the  light  of 
the  108  Upanisads,  one  would  find  that  each  of  them  has  help- 
ed him  a  little  in  his  upward  march.  Veddntins  call  him  alone 
an  Achdiya  who  has  commented  upon  the  Prasthdnatraya. 

None  other  than  the  comparative  student  of  the  Vedanta 
can  convince  the  Dvaitin,  the  Visistddvaitin  and  the  Advaitin 
that  such,  in  fact,  is  their  real  position.  The  Anubhavadvai- 
tin could  convince  them,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way.  He  will  not,  in  the  first  place  be  heard,  because 
those  who  rise  above  dogmatism  and  petty  prejudices  are 
very  few.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  can  one  get  over  per- 
sonal considerations  as  well  as  pre-conceived  notions.  Honest 
enquiry  and  patient  study  too  are  wanting  in  many.  In 
these  circumstances  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  for  the 
Vedantins  to  read  and  digest  Tattvasarayana  and  make  a 
patient  study  of  the  108  Upanisads  2iX\^  the  Sank  hy  a -Yoga 
Sczmucchaya  works  that  the  late  Appayadiksitacharya  has  given 
to  the  world.     The  108  Upanisads  are  classified  under  three 
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hsads  according  as  they  refer  to  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Siva  in 
their  Kdrya  as  well  as  Kdrana  aspects.  The  first  ten  Upani- 
sads  treat  only  of  the  theory  of  the  Veddnta  ;  the  rest  of  the 
108  Upanisads  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  it.  The  two 
kinds  of  Visistadva'tins  will  cease  to  quarrel  with  the 
Advxitins  if  they  study  these  Upanisads  with  the  help  of  the 
teachings  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Tattvasarayana  and 
other  numerous  works  based  upon  it.  The  Advaitins  too  will 
find  much  in  them  to  study. 

The  Anubhavadvaita  chiefly  deals  with  the  7  plajies  of 
matter  and  spirit  ;  ths  Yoga  of  15  limbs  ;  the  6  higher  Sama- 
dhis  ;  the  256  Mantras  of  the  Pranava  ;  the  respective  merits  of 
o{  Jivanmukti,  Videhainukti,3.nd  Sadehaniukti  ;  the  doctrine  of 
c^raci  and  of  the  birth  and  evolution  of  souls,  and  the  highest 
Sdnkhya  and  Yoga  teachings.  Numbers  one  to  thirty-two 
and  their  multiples  play  a  prominent  part  in  it.  The  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  unselfish  Karma  for  spiritual  progress,  in 
all  its  details  ;  of  highly  evolved  souls,  of  the  dual  aspect  of 
the  Manas  j  and  several  other  teachings,  not  very  clearly 
stated  in  most  of  the  current  works  as  well  as  in  the  other 
system  of  Veddnta,  are  found  very  clearly  propounded  in  the 
Anubhavadvaita  literature. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is 
recognised  by  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  but  Hin- 
duism is  the  only  religion  that  recognises  the  Motherhood  of 
God  and  the  sisterhool  of  woman.  As  children  of  the  Most 
High,  every  one  is  entitled  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Unless  we  realise  our  divine  sonship  or  daughter- 
ship  with  the  help  of  the  Vedanta-darsana  and  then  be  in 
pDssession  of  our  Divine  Kingdom  within,  we  can  never  hope 
to  share  the  eternal  life,  knowledge  and  bliss  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Parent.  The  following  important  extracts  taken  from  the 
so  called  minor  Upanisads  contain  certain  axiomatic  truths 
on  which  Anubhavadvaita  (or  the  realisation  of  the  SECOND- 
LESS)  mainlv  depends.  They  mark  out  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  alone  we  can  practically  realise  the  divine  element 
within  us — called  Khanda- Pratyagatnian  (the  son  of  God) — 
and  then  through  that  divine  mediator  be  able  to  commune 
with  God  and  be  entitled  to  His  Grace,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
work  out  our  Karma  more  easily  and  quickly.  Jesus  "too  who 
was  evidently  one  of  the  great  saints  of  the  East,  emphasised 
this  point  in  particular  ;  and  his  followers  did  not  perhaps 
correctly    comprehend  him,   because  they  restrict  the  sonship 
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to  him  alone.  Pratyagatinmi,  the  divine  ray  or  Light  (within 
every  one  of  us)  is  the  son  of  God.  Ev^ery  aspirant  is  entitled 
to  and  must  of  necessity  attain  to  Christhood.  This  can  more 
easily  and  surely  be  achieved  by  the  methods  prescribed  by 
the  sage  Yaj^iavalkya  and  others.  "'Jivachintaniani"  of 
Appayachdrya  and  "Human  Soul"  by  Wilton  Hack  may,  in 
this  connection,  be  read  by  the  student  with  much  advantage, 
as  they  are  the  only  available  books,  at  present,  which  clearly 
deal  with  this  Pratyagdtman  and  its  importance. 

While  commenting  on  Sutra  i6,  Pdda  4,  Adhyaya  HI.,  of 
his  Anuhhuti  Miniamsa,  Appayadiksitacdrya  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  one  of  the  108  Upanisads  : 

"Parasakti  first  emanated  from  the  Existent- Intelligent- 
Blissful  One.  This  in  its  inseparable  dual  aspect  is  called 
Sapratiyogika  {i.e.,  Xirguna  BraJiviati).  [For  purposes  of 
reference  I  will  call  this  No.  I.].  Thence  emanated  Praki'iti, 
a  part  of  this  Pardsaktt  ;  and  the  Brahman  reflected  in  this 
Prakriti,  is  known  as  Pttntsa,  who  is  inseparably  united  to 
that  Prdkriti  [I  will  call  Xhxs  P rakriti-Pttrusa  No,  II.].  Thence 
emanated  Avidya,  apart  oi Prakriti,  and  the  Purusa  reflected 
therein  is  called  Jiva  [I  will  call  this  No.  III.].  Thence 
emanated  two  kinds  of  Maya — the  one,  a  part  of  Prakriti  ; 
and  the  other,  a  part  oi  Avidya  ;  and  the  two  Purusas  reflec- 
ted therein  are  the  two  Isvaras — the  one  Svayambhu  or  self- 
created  [I  will  call  this  No.  IV.]  ;  and  the  other  Adhikdrika  a 
highly  evolved  and  perfected  Jiva  who  becmes  a  functionary 
in  future  Cycles  [I  will  call  this  No.  V.]." 

No.  Ill,  is  one  of  those  countless  sparks  that  came  out 
of  No.  II.  No.  V.  is  said  to  be  one  o(  \.\\osq  Jivas  who  become 
highly  evolved  and  perfected  in  the  course  of  many  cycles, 
through  knowledge  and  Kanna.  From  this  you  can  under- 
stand that  the  A?iiib/iavddvaita,  unlike  the  Advaita  and  the 
Visistddvaita,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  birth  and  evolution  of 
souls. 

To  the  Dvaitin  and  the  Visistddvaitin,  the  Brahman  is 
Sag  una  ;  to  the  Advaitin  It  is  both  Saguna  and  Nirguna, 
and  to  the  Annbhavadvaitin,  It  is  Saguna,  A^irguna,  and  Xir- 
giindtita.  Saguna  is  that  aspect  of  Brahman  in  which  the 
Kdryagunas  (differentiated  vibrations  of  Sattva,  Rajas  and 
Tamas)  play  their  part  ;  Xirguna  is  that  aspect  wherein  there 
are  no  Gunas,  but  only  the  Kdrana  Gunas  {ic,  Sat,  Chit,  and 
Anajida)  ;  and  Xirgunatita  is  that  aspect  which  transcends 
the    said    Karya     and    Kdrana     gunas  :    and    which    is   our 
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unknowable  and  unknown.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  Chapter 
XI.  of  of  ''Rama  Gita','  and  those  who  have  any  doubts  may 
refer  to  it. 

The  Sdnkhya  Shdstra  is  satisfied  with  24  categories,  but 
the  Yoga  has  one  more,  vie ,  Isvara.  The  SankJiya  which 
is  satisfied  with  its  PradJiana  as  the  highest  principle,  and 
Yoga  which  is  satisfied  with  its  Isvara  as  the  highest  prin- 
ciple, are  both  rejected  by  the  Advaita  Sdstra,  which  is  satis- 
fied with  its  Nirguna  Brahman. 

The  Anubavddvaitin  accepts  the  24  categories  of  the 
Sankkya,  and  the  25th  of  the  Yoga  and  has  two  more  cate- 
gories besides  fSee  Jivachintdmani  for  further  particulars). 
He  applies  the  term  "Kevala-Sa'nkhya,"  or  mere  Sdnkhya, 
to  the  Advaitin  who  works  for  the  intellectual  realisation 
of  his  ( Anubhavddvaitin' s)  Nirgundtita  which  is  Xhe Nirguna- 
Brahman  of  the  Advaitin.  [Sdnkhya  here  means  Vichdra  or 
Jndnal^:  then  he  applies  the  term  "Sa'nkhya-Yogin"  to 
himself,  as  he  works  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  realisa- 
tion of  his  Nirgundtita  Brahman  ;  and  the  term  "Kevala- 
Yogin"  he  applies  to  the  ordinar)-  Yogiti  who  works  merely 
for  the  spiritual  realisation  of  the  Nirguna  (or  middle^  Brah- 
man. The  Dvaitins  and  the  Visistddvaitins  are  persons 
who  work  for  the  four  kinds  of  salvation  Sdlokya,  etc. 
pertaining  to  the  Saguna.  One  has.  therefore  to  study  care- 
fully what  Kevala- Sdnkhya  is,  what  Sdnkhya-Yogax'i,  and 
what  Kevala  Yoga  is,  before  one  can  thoroughly  understand 
the  Anubhavddvaita  system.  The  two  works  that  can  be 
safely  recommended  for  such  study  are  the  ''Bdlabodhini" 
fwhich  is  intended  for  a  child-like  or  Bdla  Jndni),  and  the 
Yoga- Sara,  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  higher  systems  of 
Atma-  Yoga  both  by  Appayadiksitdchariyd.  The  former  is 
now  published  and  the  latter   is  not. 

The  Advaitin's  Nirguna  Brahman  includes,  in  fact,  the 
Nirguna  ^.\~\6.  \\\q.  Nirgundtita  oi  \\i^  Anubhavddvaitin.  They 
are  in  other  words,  the  two  aspects  of  the  Advaitin  s  Nir- 
guna Brahman.  Manas  is  said  to  be  dual  in  its  nature — the 
pure  and  the  impure ;  or  the  arupa  and  the  sariipa.  That 
Nirguna  aspect  which  can  be  realised  by  the  pure  Maiias  is 
called  the  Nirguna  of  the  Anubhavddvaitin.  That  which  is 
incomprehensible  even  to  the  pure  Manas  is  by  him  termed 
the  Nirgundtita. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Mahdndrdyanopanisad, 
the  Brahman  is  said  to  have  three  aspects  or  is  said  to  be 
triune  or  triple  in  Its  nature. 
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"The  FIRST  or  the  Sjigunn  aspect  of  the  Brahman  includes 
(I),  the  Isa,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  origin,  etc  ;  of  the  Sauisdra. 
This  Saguna  is  said  to  rest  in  the  first  or  the  Avidyd-pdda 
of  the  Nirguna  Brahman,  which  is  said  to  have  4  pddas. 
The  SECOND  or  the  Xirguna  aspect  of  the  Brahman  rests  in 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  pddas  which  are  respectively 
termed  the  Vidyd,  the  Ananda,  and  the  Tiiriya  pddas.  The 
Third  or  the  Nirgunatita  aspect  of  Brahman  Vt'dj'd,  the 
Ananda,  and  the  Turiya  pddas.  The  THIRD  or  the  NlRGUN- 
a'tita  aspect  of  the  Braliman  which,  in  the  Si-uti,  is  said  to 
transcend  the  three  pddas  of  the  ^^irguna  aspect,  in  even 
above  the  aforesaid  {onx  pddas.  This  Nirgundtita  is  said  to 
be  the  unknowable  and  the  unknown.  Sar.kardchraya  speaks 
of  this  aspect  as  the  one  which  can  be    known    by  negations." 

Again  \.\\q  Mahdndi'dytinopanisad  sdiys  : — 

"The  Brahmati  is  said  to  lie  Sdkdra  and  Xirdkdras.  Sdkara 
is  said  to  be  two-fold,  viz,  Sopddhika-Sdkdra  and  yirupddhika- 
Sdkdra  ;  of  these  two,  the  first — Sopddhika — is  Sagniia, 
and  the  Second — Ninipddhika — is  Nirguna.  Nirupddhika- 
Sdkdra  is  also  two- fold,  vis  ;  Nitya- Sdkdra,  and  Mukta 
Sdkdra  ;  of  these  two.  the  first  (Nitya- Sdkdra)  is  capable 
of  being  realised  by  means  of  P<7;v/ti'^  y?/<?«^  (i.  e.,\\.  can  be 
grasped  intellectually);  and  the  second  {Mukta-Sdkdrii)'\s 
called  Aparoksdnubhava-Svai'iipam.  Xirdkdra  is  the  one 
which  is  said  to  be  unknowable  and  unknown." 

The  above  can  be  better  understood  with  the  help  of  the 
following  diagram  :  — 

BRAHMAN 


Sakara  Nimkara 

(or  the  unknowable 


I  !  and  the  unknown) 

Sopadhika-Sakara  Nimpadhika-Sakara  called  NlRGUNATlTA 

called  Saguna  called  Nirguna  (No.  III.   Vivarta). 

(No.  I.  Arambha).  (No.  II.  Parinmna). 


I  1 

Nitya-Sakara  Mukta- Sakara 

(realisable  by  means  of  [Aparoksdnubhavasvarftpaiii,  i.e., 

Paroksa  J  nana  or  that  which  that  which  can  only  be  experienced 
can  be  grasped  intellectually  ).  in  the  highest  Sainadhis)- 

Nitya-Sdkdra  is  Prakriti-Purusa  and  Mukta-Sdkara  is 
Chidrupa  Brahman.  Both  these  Sdkdras — the  two  phases  of 
the  Nirupddhika  Sdkdra  or  Xirguna  Braliman — represent  the 
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aspects  of  one  and  the  same  Brahman,  the  former  term 
being  used  in  discussing  the  theory  of  spiritual  evolution  or 
emanation,  and  the  latter  for  describing  the  process  of  spiri- 
tual involution. 

The  former  pertains  to  theory  but  the  latter  to  practice. 
From  Sopadhika  Sdkara  proceeds  the  material    evolution. 

In  the  Veddntasdra  of  Saddnanda  Swami  translated  by 
W.  Ward  and  published  in  the  "Compendium  of  Raja  Yoga 
Philosophy  "  brought  out  by  Tookarani  Tatya  in  1888,  occurs 
the  following  passage  on  page  83  :  — 

"Those  learned  m.en  who  wrote  the  comments  on  the 
Vedanta  before  the  time  of  Sankaracharya  taught  that  in 
seeking  emai,icipation,  it  was  improper  to  renounce  religious 
ceremonies,  but  that  the  desire  for  reward  ought  to  be  for- 
saken ;  that  works  should  be  performed  to  obtain  divine 
wisdom,  which  being  acquired  would  lead  to  emancipation... 
Formerly  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta,  but  Sankara- 
charya in  a  comment  on  the  BJidgavadgitd  has,  by  many  proofs, 
shown  that  this  is  an  error  ;  that  works  are  wholly  e.xcluded, 
and  that  knowledge  alone,  realising  everything  as  Brah- 
man, procures  liberation. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  differenee  between  the 
Advaita  of  Sankarachajya  and  the  Anuhhavadvaita  of 
Appayadiksitachaiya.  The  latter  has  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt  on  the  strength  of  the  108  Upanisads  and 
the  Tattvasa)'aya?ta,  that  both  Sankhya  ^knowledge)  and  I'oga 
(meditation)  are  indispensably  necessary  for  Kaivalya.  The 
four-fold  path  of  Karma.  Jnana,  Bhakti,  and  Yoga  a  c  all 
equally  important  to  the  aspirant  for  the  realisation  either 
of  the  Saguna  or  of  the  Nirguna  Brahman,  whichever 
he  aims  at.  They  [Karma,  etc  )  are  to  be  closely  adhered 
to  until  Karmamukti  or  Jivannmkti,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  attained.  For  the  realisation  of  the  Nirguna  (i.  c  ;  the 
Sacchiddnanda )  Brahman,  for  example,  the  aspirant  must 
(I)  diligently  perform  the  obligatory  and  occasional  Karmas 
pertaining  to  the  order  of  life  to  wh'ich  he  belongs 
as  well  as  the  Sdmadhi  Karma,  (2)  always  stfh'e  to  acquire 
the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  or  Jnana  oi  the  Nirguna 
Pratya^dtman^s  well  as  of  the  Akhanda  Sacchiddnanda  Brah- 
man, (3)  always  have  the  greatest  Bhakti  for,  or  supreme 
devotion    to,   the  Nirguna    P ratyagdtman   and    that    middle 
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Brahman,  and  (4)  diligently  and  regularly  practise  Nididhyd- 
sana  or  NirgittiatJ/ia-DhydJia-  Yoga.  The  scope  of  this  paper 
does  not  permit  me  to  go  any  further  into  the  details  of  this 
and  other  points  alluded  to  above.  Those  who  want  to 
know  more  about  them  are  recommended  to  read  Chapters 
IX  and  X  of  the  "Rama  Gi'td"  and  also  the  last  four 
Chapters  of  ''Sfitya.  Gita." 

The  Advaitins  hold  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Nirguna 
Bi'd/iman  alone  is  enough.  This  can  be  true  only  when  the 
last  stage  oi  Nirvasa?ia  Sa^/iad/n'  is  reached.  The  intellectual 
rea.\is3iUon  or  Faroksa /nana  is  only  useful  for  realising  the 
Nitya-Sakara  Brahman  in  the  above  diagram. 

Another  point  of  difierence  between  the  Anubhavddvaitin 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Advailm  and  the  Visistadvaitin 
on  the  other  side,  is  that  the  former  holds  that  the  Jivas 
have  origin,  etc  ;  while  the  latter  two  systems  deny  it.  The 
former  relies  on  the  oldest  interpretations  of  the  Vedanta 
Sutras  and  asserts  that  Bhagavan  Pyasacharya  has  referred 
in  his  second  aphorism,  to  the  birth  etc  ;  "of  the  Jivas" 
and  not  '  of  the  world."  The  arguments  for  establishing 
this  and  other  views  of  the  AmibJiavadvaita  system  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Adhi-Karana-Kanchuka  of  the  celebrated 
Appayadiksiiendra,  the  author  of  104  works  ;  and  in  the  un- 
published works  of  his  worthy  descendant  Appayacharya — 
the  latest  exponent  of  the  Oldest  system  of  Vaidika-  Vedanta 
called  Anubhavadvaita  ox  Satikhv-Yoga-Samucchaya  which  is 
entirely  based  upon  Taitvasarayana,  the  synthetic  Upanisad 
philosophy  taught  by  the  divine  teacher  Dakshinamiirti  to 
Brahma,  the  grandsire  of  the  world. 


THE 

VAISHNAVA  RELIGION  OF  GOUR 

(OLD  BEX  GAL). 

BV 

BABU  GIRISH  CHUXDER  GHOSH. 
CTranslated  from  Bengali  into  English.) 


The  Vaishnava  Religion  as  preached 
by  Chaitanya  Deva. 


^^ji^T  is  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  esteemed  men 
H^  otherwise  I,  who  am  not  worthy  to  serve  even  the  servant 
of  a  true  Vaishnava,  would  not  have  dared  to  write  a  discourse 
on  the  exposition  of  the  religion  introduced  by  the  great 
Chaitanya,  that  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being  on 
earth.  Offering  a  million  salutations  to  his  holy  feet,  I  crave 
the  pardon  of  all  Vaishnavas  for  the  inevitable  short-comings 
of  my  statement. 

The  Vedic  system  of  worship  entails  numerous  hardships 
and  austerities,  hence  it  is  ruled  in  the  Tantra  Shastras  that 
in  the  Kali  Yuga,  men  shall  attain  salvation  through  Yopa 
that  is  to  say,  by  chanting  the  sacred  Mantras  coupled  with 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  the  Guru  has  described  to  each,  as 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  inclination.  Yet  such  is  the  deteri- 
orating influence  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  that  even  this  process 
has  become  a  hard  task  for  the  still  more  degenerated  men  ! 
The  Lord  of  Lords  found  that  the  men  of  this  age  were 
incapable  even  of  Yapa  ;  hence  in  His  mercy  He  preached 
for  their  salvation  the  deep  and  unknown  truth  underlying 
the  Shastric  dictum  that  the  Lord  and  His  name  are  one. 
"Take  it  so",  said  He,  "in  your  heart  of  hearts  take  it,  that 
His  name  and  He  are  not  distinct  from  each  other  and  so 
cross  the  ocean  of  life  even  as  one  crosses  over  the  foot-print 
left  by  a  cow." 
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Now,  without  the  purification  of  the  heart  (Chitta-suddhi\ 
ardent  love  for  His  name  is  not  obtainable.  To  arrive  at 
such  a  sta^te  of  purity,  the  Shastras  therefore  lay  down 
numerous  codes  but  again  the  degenerate  men  of  Ka/i  Yuga 
are  incapable  of  duly  observing  these  too.  So  says  Gaurdnga, 
the  fair-coloured  Chaitanya,  the  Up-lifter  of  the  fallen, 
"Extend  your  love  to  all  living  beings  and  you  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  million  austerities  and  meditations.  You  will 
get  rid  of  your  uncleanness  and  will  be  blessed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Name  and  the  Lord  are  one  and  the  same." 

But  what  is  meant  by  blessedness  ?  Is  bliss  what  we  call 
Mukti  (freedom,  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  Universal)  ? 
If  that  be  so,  I  shudder  to  conceive  the  idea.  "Am  I  a  bubble 
of  water  to  be  mingled  with  water,  no  trace  left  of  my 
individuality  ?  Well,  my  mind  engrossed  with  my  worldly 
individuality,  is,  as  it  were,  paralysed  at  the  thought.  Oh 
horror  !  It  is  death,  no  vestige  of  my  individuality  left  ! 
No,  I  would  rather  be  born  again  and  again.  I  would  prefer 
to  take  a  hundred  births  and  undergo  numberless  scorching 
sufferings  for  at  least  I  should  not  perish,  I  should  live.  If 
this  reduction  to  non-entity  be  the  blessedness  of  man,  such 
blessedness  is  not  for  me."  Men  of  bold  and  daring  spirits  may 
aspire  to  such  blessedness  but  for  me,  in  my  littleness,  it  is 
more  full  of  horror  than  death.  The  bold  and  daring  may 
be  saved  thus  but  what  shall  lead  to  our  salvation?  Gauranga, 
God  incarnate,  came  down.  It  is  for  the  weak,  the  fallen,  the 
miserable  and  the  world-weary  that  Gauranga  became  the 
necessity  of  the  time.  He  spread  out  his  lotus  feet  that  the 
weakest  of  weak  mortals  might  take  shelter  in  them.  He 
would  roll  on  the  ground  as  he  would  call  aloud  the  name  of 
Krishna.  It  was  an  enigma  to  men.  They  asked  within 
themselves  "Why  does  Gauranga  soil  his  golden  skin  in  the 
dust  1  He  is  versed  in  the  Vedas  and  is  the  master  of  all  the 
Shastras  ;  why  then  is  this  madness  in  uttering  the  name  of 
the  Lord  .?  Why  does  he  not  follow  the  Shastric  rites  ? 
Why  do  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  and  breast  in  a  hundred 
streams  when  he  utters  the  name  of  Krishna  f  Men  looked 
on  and  pondered  over  it  and  gradually  their  hearts  were 
touched.  The  innate  purity  of  man,  bounded  by  the  stony 
wall  of  worldliness,  gushed  forth  before  the  thundering 
Haribole"  (uttering  the  name  of  the  Lord)  of  Gauranga.  The 
melting  hearts  flowing  out  towards  the  ocean  of  love  at 
hrindaban,   then    perceived  in  the    midst   of  this  kingdom  of 


love,  the    sweet,  dark-coloured  Boy,  nursed    on  the    breast  of 
Yaslioda. 

They  perceived  the  Boy  dressed  in  ornaments,  plumes  on 
His  head,  a  light  yellow  band  about  His  waist,  supplicating 
Yashoda  for  fresh  butter,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees.  Men 
perceived  Him  with  Nanda's  load  on  His  own  shoulders, 
looking  after  the  cows  in  the  fields,  stick  in  hand.  They  saw 
the  (larK-complexioned  Kissore  and  the  fair  golden  Kisory 
i^Radhika)  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  loving  words  ;  they 
perceived  the  Gopinis,  enjoying  the  sight  of  this  exchanges  of 
love,  forgetful  of  their  very  existence.  They  saw  all  these 
things  as  one  apparently  finds  them  in  the  world  at  large  but 
there  was  in  them  no  worldly  taint.  It  was  a  picture  made 
all  of  pure  love. 

The  Yashoda  thus  seen  was  carved  out  of  love,  Xanda  car- 
ved out  of  love,  the  rustic  boys  carved  out  of  love,  Kissory 
the  Idol  of  love,  the  Gopinis  carved  out  of  love,  playing  the 
Game  of  Love  with  Kissore,  the  fountain  of  all  love,  their  minds 
lost  in  love.  The  man  who  thus  beheld  was  bewildered. 
"Is  this  worship?"  he  asked  within  himself.  "Where  are  the 
austerities  of  worship  ?  Everything  is  full  of  sweetness,  how 
can  this  be  called  worship  ?  The  knots  of  the  heart  are 
thoroughly  loosened." 

But  man  comes  to  feel,  "Oh  !  how  sweet,  how  sweet  is  this 
ocean  of  Love  !  Nowhere  have  I  found  such  a  varied  ripple  in 
love's  sweet  ocean  !  Love  has  penetrated  into  the  very  depths 
of  my  heart."  The  godless  and  the  god-fearing,  both  are  be- 
siJe  themselves.  Both  speak  in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were, 
— "What  a  wonderful  fountain  of  Poetry  is  here  ?  Nowhere 
in  the  world  do  we  meet  with  such  a  record  of  so  varied  a 
flow  of  wonderfully  diversified  ripples  of  love  flowing  together 
into  a  single  river,  as  it  were.  The  heart  that  would  not  be 
melted  under  the  influence  of  such  a  flow  of  love,  must  indeed 
be  made  of  harder  stuff  than  stone." 

"What  an  eternal  flow  of  love  I  There  is  no  end  of  it  even 
when  described  in  the  eighteen  Puranas ;  rather  it  goes  on  wax- 
ing. One  never  tires  of  hearing  the  devotees,  when  they  detail 
the  events  of  Brindaban  or  when  they  sing  of  them  in  songs. 
One  is  always  eager  to  have  more.  No  music  is  sweet  without 
Krishna.  Whence  came  this  sweet  stream  of  love  ?  Oh  i  if 
such  serene  bliss  flows  through  the  heart  continuously,  if  this 
serene  bliss  were  mine,  then  of  course  life  would    be  blessed. 
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<The weakest  can  aspire  to  such  a  bliss,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation. If  this  is  Mukti,  why,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  fear 
in  this,  but  Bliss  and  Bliss  only." 

Says  Gauranga,  "Call  aloud  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
enjoy  this  bliss,  Siniply  flpating  on  this  stream  of  love,. you 
are  filled  with  bliss,  now  come,and  plunge  with  me  into  its  very 
depths.  Look  in  your  hearts  and  behold  your  lower  passions 
standing  there,  ill  at  ease,  with  their  heads  bent,  as  if  stung  by 
a  venomous  snake.  Your  sin  and  merit  are  both  cast  away 
from  you.  Come  and  dive  with  me  into  this  infinite  ocean,  this 
ocean  of  love.  Can't  you  see  that  God  Himself  is  a  seeker  after 
this  love  ?  God  Himself  is  born  again  and  is  prostrated  in 
the  dust,  to  taste  of  the  same  love  that  Kissory  enjoyed  in 
Brindaban,  You  do  not  understand  it  •?  Never  mind,  you 
have  tasted  of  the  nectar,  there  is  no  death  for  you.  The 
more  you  relish  this  love,  the  more  you  will  be  eager  for  it. 
Eternity  cannot  satiate  the  thirst  for  this  love.  Enjoy,  for 
Eternity  this  eternal  love." 

"Oh  !  why  are  you  standing  aside  ?  Are  you  a  chandala  ? 
What  of  that  ?  A  great  sinner  ?  What  of  that  ?  Come  !  you 
are  not  debarred  from  tasting  this  love  of  Kissory." 

"Ah,  are  you  a  fallen  woman  !  is  it  for  this  reason,  that  you 
are  afraid  to  approach  ?  Come  !  you,  too,  need  not  feel  shy  to 
partake  of  this  bliss  of  Baikuntha  !  Kissory,  the  Image  of  love, 
the  source  of  love,  is  pained  for  you  ;  She  is  waiting  for  you  to 
take  you  into  Her  company.  She  will  not  go  to  Golaka  with- 
out you.  Come  !  dive  with  a  fearless  heart  into  the  depths  of 
this  ocean  of  love." 

Sri  Krishna  Chaitanya  Gauranga  Deva  would  clap 
his  hands,  dancing  and  crying  aloud  "Hari  Hari"  !  He  would 
call  upon  men  and  say,  "Come,  come,  enjoy  this  bliss 
for  ever.  No  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  this 
love.  The  only  barrier  is  doubt.  If  you  have  sinned  through 
a  million  births,  still  you  have  no  cause  of  fear.  Don't  you 
see  I  am  here,  with  m)'  arms  wide  extended  to  take  you  within 
my  embrace  ?  If  you  are  puzzled  by  abstruse  Shastric  con- 
troversies, only  take  refuge  in  the  love  of  Brindaban  ;  that 
love  will  overflow  all  discussions  and  controversies."  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  Gauranga  would  console  the  penitent 
and  the  unhappy.  Nityananda,  (his  best  disciple  and  co-worker) 
on  the  other  hand,  would  go  from  door  to  door  and  cut  the 
bondages  of  worldly  people,  mixing  with  them  as  one  of  them. 
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The  Mahantas  (chief  disciples)  also  imbued  with  a  deep 
feeh'ng  of  love  and  fellow-feeling,  wrote  books,  verses  and' in 
many  ways  tried  to  lead  men  to  their  salvation,  thus  proving 
themselves  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  limbs  of  Gauranga.  , 

Even  to  this  day  the  devoted  Vaishnava  goes  from  door 
to  door,  solicitous  of  removing  all  burdens  and  afflictions  from 
the  minds  of  men  attached  to  the  world. 

I  have  described  what  I  know  about  the  Vaishnava  reli- 
gion of  Gour  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  high  spirituality 
of  this  religion  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  accounts  nobody 
on  the  earth  so  low,  as  to  be  unfit  for  taking  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  declares  none  too  fully  occupied  to  find  time  to  re- 
peat the  name  of  God  ;  none  to  be  so  attached  to  the  affairs 
of  the  world  as  to  be  incapable  of  feeling  his  heart  unburdened, 
as  he  listens  to  the  sweet  and  divine  play  of  Gauranga's  life. 
Whether  one  believes  or  not,  nobody  is  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
remain  unmoved  by  the  sweet  strains  of  love  depicted  in  those 
incidents,  and  once  the  seed  of  faith  is  planted,  however 
stony  be  the  heart,  the  Lotus  of  Devotion  will  soon  unfold 
its  petals  there. 

So,  in  this  way,  poor  mortals  may  attain  to  immortality. 
But  is  this  religion,  then,  only  meant  for  the  poor  and  the 
weak  ?  Will  it  not  satisfy  also  the  great  souls  and  the 
high-minded  ?  Yes,  for  them  especially  is  this  'Religion  of 
Love'  of  Gauranga  !  High  as  man  can  soar,  he  can  never 
taste  more  than  a  single  drop  out  of  this  ocean  of  Love — 
that  love,  for  which  the  Lord  Himself,  in  His  thirst,  assumes 
human  form,  the  love  that  makes  Him  so  often  as  One 
beside  Himself,  that  makes  Him  lifeless,  as  it  were,  that 
makes  Him  forget  Himself.  How  much  space  have  you,  oh 
man,  in  the  heart  of  your  heart  that  a  drop  of  this  love  will 
not  be  enough  to  fill  it  ?  But  what  is  this  Love  ?  Oh  !  who 
shall  say  that  ? 

"Wine  is  not  known  till  it  is  drunk,  and  when  it  is  partaken 
of,  the  senses  are  benumbed."  Let  one  partake  of  a  drop  of 
this  Love  and  he  is  lost  to  himself,  he  will  have  no  bodily 
perception,  no  tongue,  no  speech  ;  who  then  is  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  ?  W^here  is  the  man  to  bring  the  news  to  man,  when  man 
himself  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  drowned  in  the  ocean  of 
this  divine  Love  ? 

I  speak  from  what  is   to  be  found    in    the   sweet  play  of 
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Chaitanya's  life  as  depicted  in  the  books,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  about  the  subtle  significance  of  this  manifestation 
of  the  Lord,  as  Krishna  within  and  Radha  without — the  two 
as  one  and  the  one  as  two.  Let  him  who  is  capable  of  loving, 
see  with  the  eyes  of  love,  through  this  atmosphere  of  love,  the 
eating  of  earth  by  the  loving  child  of  Yashoda,  the  stealing 
of  butter  and  the  indescribable  play  with  the  Gopinis  from 
beginning  to  end,  re  enacted  in  this  two  fold  incarnation — in 
the  life  of  the  son  of  Sachi  (Chaitanya).  He  who  delights  in  the 
Vedanta,  may  enjoy,  in  the  light  of  Vedantic  reasoning,  the 
Achinta  Bhedabheda  Vada,  the  discussions  on  the  inconceivable 
doctrines  of  unity  and  differentiation  as  explained  by  Chaita- 
nya. In  whatever  way  one  is  inclined  to  worship  God,  as 
friend,  as  master  &c,  let  him  see  that  all  these  ways  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  life  of  Gauranga. 
This  life  of  Gauranga  on  earth  can  be  compared  with  nothing 
else  but  the  life  of  Gauranga.  Alike  for  the  worldl)-,  for  the 
sadhu,  for  the  sinner  and  for  the  virtuous,— the  religion 
of  Gauranga  is  for  all. 

The  Vaishnava  religion  is  a  very  old  one.  It  existed  long 
before  Gauranga.  A  complete  description  of  that  would  not 
be  possible  even  in  a  very  large  volume,  neither  is  it  necessary 
here.  But  of  the  four  principal  sects  viz.,  Ramanuja,  Vishnu- 
Swami,  Maddhachal-)'a  and  Vallabhacharya  or  of  any  of  their 
sub-sects,  none  is  ready  to  embrace  within  its  fold  the  low 
and  the  high  alike.  We  find  in  them  all,  discussions  about 
cutting  down  the  Mayavada  of  the  Vedantist,  about  explain- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Faith,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  only  the 
Gouriya  Vaishnava  that  says  'Come,  you  poor,  miserable  sinner 
and  sufferer,  come  wlioever  you  are — the  loving  Nitai  is 
calling  on  you  all  to  come  and  to  learn  the  name  of  God. 
Don't  you  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  Xitai  singing'  ? 

"Come  and  enjoy  the  love  of  Kissory,  says  Nitai,  oh 
come  ! 

"Come  and  empty  out  the  vessels  of  love  and  find  them 
again  to  be  quite  full. 

"Give  ear  oh  !  ye  that  are  fallen,  theVaishnava  crieth  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"Lo,  those  two  who  give  love  in  exchange  for  blows, 
those  two  brothers  ha\e  come  to  our  midst  !  What  then, 
)S  there  to  fear  ?     The    ocean    of  this    life  is  no  longer  lo  be 
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reckoned  bigger  than  the  print  left  by    a  cow's    foot  !     Have 
faith,  the  word  of  a  Vaishnava  is  not  false  ! 

But  what  is  a  Vaishnava  ?  Ah  !  to  make  that  clear,  the 
Lord  Himself  must  come  again,  as  He  did  before,  to  enjoy 
the  love  that  Radhika  enjoyed.  A  Vaishnava  alone  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Vaishnava.  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  here 
an  illustration  ;  when  Bhagavan  Dass  Babaji  came  to  Calcutta 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Madan  Mohan,  a  woman  of  the  town 
bowed  down  before  him  and  took  on  her  head  the  dust  of  his 
feet,  on  which  the  Babaji,  deeply  moved,  returned  her  saluta- 
tion by  himself  bowing  down  to  her  and  taking  the  dust  of 
her  feet.  Some  one  ask-jd  him  why  he  did  so  ;  and  he  replied  : 
"This  woman  is  blessed,  I  am  not  even  fit  to  be  a  servant  of 
one  who  serves  a  Vaishnava.  She  has  saluted  me,  taking  me 
for  a  Vaishnava  ;  he  who  serves  a  Vaishnava,  is  entitled  to  be 
served  by  me."  How  am  I  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  the 
heart  of  such  a  Vaishnava  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  is  ordained 
to  worship  with  body,  speech  and  mind.  I  am  unfit  to 
worship  with  body  and  mind,  so  let  me  say  Hail,  hail  to  the 
Vaishnava  !  Hail  to  ihe  Vaishnava  that  takes  us  to 
Gour  and  Netai.  Hail  Hail  to  the  Vaishnava  who  goes  from 
door  to  door  sa\ing  :  'The  name  of  Hari,  the  name  of  Hari, 
the  name  of  Hari  alone  ;  no  other  way,  no  other  way, 
no  other  way  in  this  Kaliyuga.'  Hail,  hail  to  the  Vaishtiava 
who  dancing,  with  up-lifted  arms  cries  aloud,  "Brothers,  repeat 
the  name  of  Hari." 


THE  VEERASAIVA  RELIGION. 

Bv  H.  K.  Veerabasavaiya,  Esq.,  b,  a.,  b.  l.     (Bangalore.) 

-f 

LL  those  people  who  adore  Siva  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  called  Saivites,  and  in  their  conception  the 
term  represents  a  sentient  Being  who  is  all-bliss  and  whose 
form  is  of  pure  love,  transcending  the  nature  of  mind  and 
matter  Saivaism  differs  widely  from  Vaishnavism,  in  that  the 
latter  says  that  mind  and  matter  though  real  entities  are  one 
with  Vishnu,  and  that  God  himself  assumes  human  forms, 
now  and  then,  to  extend  His  grace  to  His  devotees.  In  this 
way,  the  worship  of  Rama  and  Krishna  have  become  pre- 
valent among  the  Vaishnavites,  who  maintain  that  even  when 
God  is  born  of  earthly  parents.  His  infinite  nature  is  not 
thereby  limited  but  is  as  pure  and  unstained  as  if  He  were 
not  born.  But  with  the  Saivites,  though  God  is  in  His  nature 
different  from  mind  and  matter,  yet  He  co-exists  with  them 
from  eternity  in  the  closest  Adwaita  relation  and  does  not  as- 
sume human  forms  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving  human  souls. 
He  has  prearranged  everything  with  a  settled  plan  and  this 
itself  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
This  main  principle  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other^ 
and  here  the  two  lines  of  thought  run  in  contrary  directions. 
In  other  respects,  the  two  religions  bear  so  many  things  in 
common,  that  one  who  has  not  carefully  studied  the  two 
systems  of  religion,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  by 
no  means  different,  except  in  the  mere  naming  of  God. 

Saivaism  on  the  whole  marks  the  depth  of  philosophic 
knowledge,  while,  Vaishnavism  is  characterised  by  profound 
imaginative  flight  of  thoughts,  that  best  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  a  struggling  soul.  And  the  very  symbolic  representations 
of  their  respective  gods  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  mental 
attitudes  of  the  followers  of  the  two  religions.  Siva  is  worship- 
ped in  the  form  of  a  Guru  or  Saint,  who  having  renounced 
all  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  this  world,  is  absorbed  in  deep 
meditation  of  the  eternal  life-principle  that  underlies  all 
vanishing  things.  On  the  contrary,  Vishnu  is  set  up  with 
all  the  glorious  adornments  of  a  king  that  charm  the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  worshipper  with  a  dazzling  effect. 
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Now,  coming  to  the  subject,  Veerasaivaism,  which  forms  a 
specific  class  of  the  Saiva  Religion,  stands  midway  be- 
tween Vaishnavism.  and  the  other  sub-divisions  of  the  Saiva 
Religion.  Broadly  speaking,  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view, 
Veerasaivaism  stands  closely  related  to  Vaishnavism,  for  it 
holds  that  mind  and  matter  are  not  different,  but  are  one 
with  the  innate  force,  i.  e.,  Sakti  of  God  Siva  ;  and  again 
like  the  other  sects  of  the  Saiva  Religion,  it  strongly  contra- 
dicts the  theory  of  the  Vaishnava  Religions  that  God 
incarnate,  in  human  forms  to  save  men  from  misery  and  to 
put  down  oppression.  And  thus  it  will  be  seen  at  the 
outset  that  Veerasaivaism  combines  in  itself,  the  philosophic 
element  of  Vaishnavism  and  the  common  religious  principle 
of  the  other  Saiva  creeds. 

The  very  term  "Veerasaiva"  is  full  of  meaning.  It  means 
those  exclusive  worshippers  of  Siva,  whose  creed  does 
not  permit  the  worship  of  any  other  deity.  The  great 
Vedavyasa  gives  a  very  simple  definition  of  "Veerasaiva" 
in     Sankara     Samhita     of    the    Skanda     Purana      thus  : — 

It  may  be  maintained  that  the  Veerasaivas  form  an  im- 
portant sub-division  among  the  Saivas.  The  chief  sub-divi- 
sions among  the  Saivas  are  four  in  number  according  to 
Nijaguna  Siva-yogi,  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  in 
Kanarese  "Viveka  Chintamani",  a  work  which  is  very  popu- 
lar  and  is    translated   into  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  languages. 

The    four  sub-divisions  are,    the  Samanya    Saivas  (  ^rflii?f«[«t  ), 

the   Misra    Saivas,  (  r*T'!rai^  )  the    Suddha   Saivas  (  ^^^^  ),  and 

the  Vira  Saivas  (  ^\rh.^  )  and  the  chief  characteristics  and  the 

points  of  difference    are  described    in  detail   in  Chapter  II  of 
the  said  work. 

The  "Virasaivas"  are  sometimes  known  as  "Sivacharyas" 
as  opposed  to  "Sivaradhyas",  but  the  term  is  corrupted 
into  "Sivachars".  They  are  also  known  as  "Lingayets" 
or  "Lingavantaru"  which  is  a  name  given  to  them  perhaps 
by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  India,  who  appear  to 
have  invented  the  name  from  the  "Linga"  or  "Lingam" 
invariably  worn  by  the  Virasaivas  on  their  persons.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  Virasaivas  is — nearly  2^2  millions, 
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and  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Bomba)-  and  the 
Madras  Presidencies,  M)-sore,  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  the 
Berar  and  Khollapur.  They  are  also  found  in  small 
numbers  in  the  Malabars,  Goa,  Benares,  Khetar,  in  the 
Himalayas  and  also  in  Nepal.  As  a  race,  many  of  their 
sub-divisions  are  unmistakably  Aryan  in  descent  ;  and  there 
is  an  admixture  of  the  Dravadian  element  amongst!,  them 
just  as  in  any  other  Hindu  community  at  the  present  lim^. 
The  Virasaivas  have  shown  considerable  activity  in  the  field 
of  literature  from  very  ancient  times.  They  have  used  Sans- 
krit, Kanarese,  Tamil  and  Telugu  languages  as  the  medium 
of  expressing  their  poetical  ideas.  Much  credit  is  due  to  them 
for  having  preserved  the  purity  of  the  highly  poh'shed 
Kanarese  Language  from  ancient  times  ;  and  many  emi- 
nent Virasaiva  poets  can  be  named,  who  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  all  the  four  languages  named  above.  Trade 
and  agriculture  are  their  chief  occupations  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Hindu  society,  and  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  class  of 
Hindus  in  point  of  business  capacity  or  commercial  enter- 
prise. They  are  very  slow  to  realise  the  benefits  of  western 
education  and  to  imbibe  western  modes  of  thought  and 
hence  their  obscurity. 

The   orthodox   theory    about  the  origin  of  the  Virasaivas 
may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

The  Virasaivas  claim  their  descent  from  the  Pramathas 
(adherents  of  Siva)  who  belong  to  the  Aprakrut  creation  of  Siva 
and  contend  that  all  the  non-Virasaivas  belong  to  the  Prakrut 
creation  of  Brahma.  The  Prakruts  follow  the  rules  pres- 
cribed by  Brahma,  whereas  the  A  prakruts  follow  those  of 
Siva.  Among  the  Prakruts  who  peopled  the  earth,  the  ideas 
about  God  were  still  undeveloped,  and  the  people  worshipped 
fire,  air,  earth,  water  etc  As  there  was  no  hope  of  salv.ition 
for  the  people  without  a  religion  and  a  definite  form  of 
worship,  Kasyapa,  Attri,  Bharadwaja,  Gautama. and  Vasistha, 
obtained  instructions  from  Siva  and  preached  the  Saiva 
faith  and  established  the  Sthavara  Linga  form  of  worship 
i.  e.  ,  worshipping  the  Linga  as  established  in  temples  etc. 
So  the  "Prakruts"  began  to  build  temples  and  worshipped 
"Sthavara"  Lingas.  But  in  this  religion,  "Karma"  was  all 
important  and  Gnana  or  wisdom  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;    and  salvation    was  to    be  obtained   only  after  three 
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births.  So  Siva  ordered  a  batch  of  Pramathas  or  devoted 
adherents,  viz.,  Renuka,  Daruka  and  others,  who  also  be- 
longed to  the  Aprakrut  creation,  to  restore  the  Virasaiva 
faith.  Accordingly  these  sages  came  to  the  earth  and  es- 
tablished important  religious  seats  or  centres  in  five  different 
parts  of  India  and  spread  the  doctrines  of  Virasaiva  Reli- 
gion. The  Virasaiva  Religion  progressed  fairly  well  for  a 
long  time  when  it  received  a  check  from  the  spreading 
influence  of  the  Jain  Religion.  The  power  of  the  Jains 
increased  and  the  Virasaiva  faith  began  to  decline. 
During  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  age  of  the 
great  reformer  Basava,  the  Jains  had  become  so  powerful 
that  the  Virasaivas  had  to  find  shelter  in  hills,  forests  and 
distant  countr'es  to  avoid  religious  persecution,  Siva  then 
ordered  a  fresh  batch  of  Pramathas,  the  most  prominent 
among  whom  being  Basava,  to  come  down  to  this  earth  and 
revive  the  \'irasaiva  faith.  Basava  strengthened  and  re- 
formed the  Virasaiva  faith  on  a  popular  basis,  and  the  reli- 
gion acquired  great  popularit}-  and  spread  rapidly  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

I  can  quote  numerous  authorities  in  support  of  the  ortho- 
dox theory  above  described,  but  owing  to  want  of  time  and 
space,  I  wish  to  make  short  reference  to  some  of  them. 

The  9th  Patala  (Chapter)  in  Swayambhu  Agama  gives  a 
complete  description  of  the  five  renowned  Acharyas  in  the 
Virasaiva  Religion  and  the  seats  which  they  founded.  The 
Panchacharyas  are  : — Ghantakarna,  Gaja  Kama,  Renuka, 
Daruka  and  Viswa-karna.  These  Sages  are  said  to  have 
acquired  different  names  in  different  Yugas  ;  and  their  seats 
are  also  named  after  their  distinguished  successors  who 
were  Ekorama,  Panditaradhya,  Revanaradhya,  Marulara- 
dhya  and  Viswaradhya.  The  seats  which  they  founded  are 
respectively  Kethar  in  the  Himalayas,  Sri,Saila  in  the  Kurnool 
District  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  Balehonnur  in  the  Mysore 
Province,  Ujjain  in  the  Bellary  District  and  Benares. 

The  other  authorities  are  Suprabhedagama,  Siddhanta 
Sikhamani.  the  Sanskrit  Basava  Purana  by  Sankaracharya 
and  Kriyasara. 

These  five  Acharyas  are  commonly  known  as  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Virasaiva  Religion.  It  may  be  stated  that  these 
are  the  five  great  Canterburies  of  the  Virasaivas  of  great 
antiquity    situated  in   different  parts   of  India,   and  that   all 
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these  seates  are  occupied  even  now  by  the  Virasaiva  Bishops 
who  exercise  considerable  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
the  Virasaivas, 

In  the  classical  Essay  on  the  Virasaivas  written  by  the 
great  Telugu  scholar  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  which  is  published 
in  the  XI  Volume  of  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Science,  there  is  a  description  of  these  Acharyas  and  the 
author  also  mentions  the  high  reverence  shown  to  the  said 
Acharyas  on  all  ceremonial  occasions  among  the  Virasai- 
vas. Prof:  H.  H.  Wilson  mentions  the  Virasaiva  seats 
at  Kedarnath,  Benares  and  Sri  Saila  in  his  Royal  Asiatic 
Researches.  Further,  Mr.  F.  Kittel  has  actually  studied 
"Panchacharya  Vamsavali"  in  the  Sanskrit  "Suprabhedaga- 
mam"  and  he  lias  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  study  in  his 
introduction  to  Nagavarma's  Prosody  in  which  he  has 
shown  that  Revana  Arya,  was  the  celebrated  poet  Shadakshari, 
referred  to  in  his  "Raja  Sekhara  Vilasa"  and  was  the  first  of 
the  five  Acharyas  who  are  considered  to  be  the  founders 
of  the  Virasaiva  faith. 

The   Virasaivas  are   the  peaceful  race  of  Hindu  Puritans. 
They  do  not  perform  Yajnas  in  any  form  and  do  not   believe 
in    the  efficacy  of    Shraddhas.    They    worship  only  one  God 
Siva  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.     Bhattacharya,  the  Virasai- 
vas   are  the    only    Hindus    who    deserve    to    be    called   pure 
Shaivas.     The   Virasaivas    maintain    that   salvation    can    be 
obtained    in    a  single    birth    instead    of     in    three   births    as 
in    the    old    Saiva    faith,   and  they  have  done  away  with  the 
old    multiplicity   of  ceremonials  as  their   object   is  to  obtain 
the    maximum  result   or  benefit   by  performing   a  minimum 
'  number   of  ceremonials.     They   claim    these   to  be  improve- 
•  ments   on    the   old   Saiva   faith,   and    the  following  Agamic 
:.  passage  briefly    points  out  some  of  the  important   differences 
libetween  the  Virasaiva  faith  and  the  old  Saiva  faith  : — 


;ij'fr.y' '  ^^'«fmf^  ii^Ht  ft'ci^  ?1¥ti^?t  11 

■^5??%??  w^m^  ^TM'i  'R'i^ft  u 
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The   Viraiaivas    bury    their   dead,    and    this     constitutes 
another    difference    between    them    and  the  Saivas  ;    and    it 
must    be  noted    in  this  connection  that  such  eminent   Smriti- 
writers  such  as    Manu,    Baudhayana  and  Satatapa  prescribe 
that  the  Virasaivas   are    to  bury    their  dead  and  not  to  burn 
them.  The  most  distinguishing  feature  among  the  Virasaivas 
is  the    'Lingam"  which  every  one  wears  on  his  person,  be  he 
man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  without  any  distinction.  Every 
woman  has  got  equal  rights  to  attain  to  salvation  as  every  man, 
in    this  religion  ;    and  every  man,  woman  and  child  ought  to 
wear  the  Linga  from  the  moment   of  his  or  her  birth.    Every 
person  ought  to  worship  the  Linga  as  his  or  her  God, and  ought 
to  sacrifice  even  his  or   her    life   rather   than   lose  the  Linga 
under  any    circumstance.    The  Virasaivas  perform   ten  cere- 
monies known  as  the  "Dasa  Samskaras"  and  of  these  the  most 
important  is   the    "Deeksha"    ceremony,  at    which    they  are 
formally  initiated  by  a  competent  Guru  or  teacher. 

The  pupil  gets  "Linga  Sambhandha"  or  relation  with 
the  Linga  by  means  of  "Deeksha"  which  destroys  three  kinds 
of  impurities.  Hence  it  is  called  "Deeksha". 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Virasaiva  Religion  is  an  all- 
embracing  proselytising  religion,  and  it  embraces  within  its 
fold,  representatives  from  all  classes  of  the  Hindu  society. 

Our  Shastras  prescribe  different  periods  of  probation 
for  people  of  different  castes,  and  admissions  can  be  made 
after  the  probationary  period  is  over,  if  the  pupils  seeking  ad- 
mission are  found  to  possess  real  "Bhakti"  or  faith  in  the  Reli- 
gion. The  probationary  period  is  three  years  for  a  Brah- 
man, six  years  for  a  Kshatriya,  nine  years  for  a  Vaisya  and 
twelve   years  for   a  Sudra.     The    following   passage  is  taken 

from  "Virasaiva    Kaustubha"    (  wKwi  sft'^h  )  which  is  a  great 
authority  on  the  subject. 


qft?g^I^I  'QRJJ^^Tqt  'sft'iT'^jf^:  II 
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The  religious  history  of  India  shows  that  many  power- 
ful kings  and  rulers  of  Native  States  embraced  the 
Virasaiva  faith. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  Brahmins  embracing  the 
Virasaiva  faith  ;  and  according  to  the  Census  Reports  hitherto 
published  large  numbers  of  Brahmins  have  joined  the  Vira- 
saiva Religion  in  recent  times,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  history  of  the  Kanada  Literature  of  the  I2th  Century 
A,  D.  affords  two  such  notable  instances.  The  Brahman  poet 
Tribhubana  Thata  embraced  the  Virasaiva  faith  and  became 
a  desciple  of  the  Virasaiva  poet  Padmarasu  (1165  A.  D.-\  after 
having  been  defeated  by  the  latter  in  a  religious  and  literary 
controversy.  Similarly,  the  Vaishnava  poet  Chakrapani 
Ranganatha  embraced  the  Virasaiva  faith  after  being  defeated 
by  the  famous  poet  Palkurke  Somanath  ,1195  A.  D.).  The 
Puranic  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a  Brahmin  into  the 
Virasaiva  Religion  may  also  be  interesting.  Vedavyasa  tells 
us  in  the  Sankara  Samhita  of  the  Skanda  Purana,  that  the 
Brahman  Pingala,  son  of  Sweta,  was  converted  into  the 
Virasaiva  faith  by  the  sage  Sadananda. 

The  Virasaivas  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Vedas, 
Agama  and  Saiva  Puranas.  They  do  not  perform  the  Jajnas 
or  animal  sacrifices,  but  they  perform  the  following  "Pancha 
Siva  Vajnas"  instead  : — 

Besides,  the  performance  of  Yajnas  relates  to  the  attain- 
ment of  desires,  such  as  admission  into  Swarga  and  so  on. 
The  Virasaivas  discard  all  such  desires  and  go  one  step 
higher,  since  their  object  is  to  attain  oneness  with  the  Deity. 
Hence  they  reject  the  Yajnas  and  perform  such  of  the  cere- 
monies only,  as  relate  to  the  attainment  of  Gnana  or  know- 
ledge. 

The  Virasaiva  Religion  is  founded  on  the  Grrana  Kanda 
of  the  Vedas,  and  its  founders  have  written  learned  Bhasyas 
on  the  Brahma  Sutras.    The)-  contend  that  the  "Lingadharana" 
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is  authorised  by  the  V^edas  according  to  the  celebrated 
passages  in  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Yajur  Veda,  which  form  the 
•common  field  for  literary  activity  and  which  have  given  rise 
to  different  religions  among  the  Hindus.  The  Swayambhu 
Agama,  Suprabhedagama,  Veeragama,  the  Veerasaiva 
Bhasyas,  Kriyasara,  Siddhanta  Sikhamani,  Lingadharana 
Chandrika  and  others  clearly  prove  the  unmistakable  origin 
of  the  Virasaiva  Religion.  The  Lingadharana  Chandrika 
shows  that  "Lingadharana"  is  a  Vedic  injunction,  and  the 
recent  commentary  on  this  learned  work  by  Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya  Siva  Kumara  Pundit  of  Benares  repays  perusal  and 
forms  a  valuable  and  instructive  addition  to  the  Veerasaiva 
literature.  Further,  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "Vira- 
saiva" is  fully  supported  by  Vedavyasa  in  unambiguous 
language  in  the  Linga  Purana  and  the  Skanda  Purana.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  of  all  the  representations  of  the 
Deity  which  India  has  conceived,  the  Linga  is  the  least  mate- 
rialistic and  a  form  devoid  of  all  attributes  -  nearly  approaching 
perfection  ;  and  the  very  choice  of  this  symbol  by  the  Vira- 
saivas  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  to  represent  the 
Supreme  Being,  reflects  no  small  credit  on  their  founders. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Yajur  Veda  also  treats  of 
the  same  subject  : 

Again,  the  learned  author  of  "Kriya  Sara" — which  is  a 
"Karika"  of  the  Xilakanta  Bhasya  on  the  Brahma  Sutras  of 
Vyasa,  points  out  in  Chapter  XXIX  of  Part  II  of  his  work, 
that  "Lingadharana"  is  prescribed  by  the  Vedas  and  that 
the  Virasaivas  wear  the  Linga  in  the  same  way  as  the  Saivas 
wear  "Yajnopavitam"  and  with  a  better  effect,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  s)'mbol  which  shows  our  constant  touch  with  God.  The 
same  subject  is  also  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Sanskrit  work 
known  as  "Siddhanta  Sikhamani".  Another  Sanskrit  work 
known  as  "Virasaiva  Dhrama  Siromani"  points  out  that  each 
of  the  "Asta  Avaranas"  or  eight  accompaniments  is  pres- 
cribed by  the  Vedas. 

These  eight  qualities  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  every 
pious  Virasaiva  and  form  the  practical  basis  of  his  daily 
religious  observances.  Any  devotee  wanting  in  any  one  or  more 
of  these  marks,  cannot  come  within  the  pale  of  Virasaivaism. 
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Love  is  the  most  essential  principle  in  the  Virasaiva  Reli- 
gion, which  teaches  that  there  is  divinity  in:  every  man. 
According  to  its  doctrines,  we  are  in  essence,  one  with  God. 
God  alone  is  true,  and  His  power  is  infinite.  This  Religion 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  renunciation,  and  the  very  institution 
of  Virakta  Jangamas,  (the  spiritual  leaders  in  our  community,) 
is  based  on  this  sacred  doctrine.  Sankaracharya  declared 
that  oneness  with  the  Deity  is  the  great  object  to  be  attained 
and  the  Virasaiva  Religion  assures  that  this  union  is 
attainable  even  in  this  life.  The  knowledge  of  three  things, 
w!c-.,  of  Linga  (God),  Anga  (body)  and  Samarasya  (union),  is 
a  great  assistance  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  The 
union  of  the  Linga  and  the  Anga  is  oneness  with  the  Deity. 
It  is  explained  in  Sookshma  Agama  (Chapter  VII). 

"  The  philosophy  of  the  Virasaivas  is  called  the  Sakti 
Visishtadwaita  ;  because  according  to  them  God  is  associated 
with  Sakti  which  is  as  infinite  divine  Light  or  Power.  The  great 
exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  "Sakti  Visistadwaita  Sutras" 
is  Nilakanta  Sivacharya,  one  of  the  great  commentators  of  the 
Brahmasutras.  Sankara  makes  many  references  to  Nilakanta 
jn  his  commentary  and  refutes  his  arguments.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread erroneous  notion  that  Sankara  was  the  founder  of 
Adwaita,  Ramanuja,  that  of  Visishtadwaita  and  Madhwa- 
charya,  of  Dwaita  and  so  on.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these 
ideas  were  already  prevalent  and  were  passing  through  a  hard 
process  of  agitated  discussion  and  disputation.  But  they 
acquired  a  definite  and  settled  characteristic  of  their  own  by 
the  verv  clear  and  lucid  expositions  of  the  respective  great 
thinkers,  with  whose  names  they  have  now  been  associated 
and  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence  in  a  way. 

Sakti  Visishtadwaita  (  aifwif^fai^iifT  )  is  essentially  a  branch 

of  Adwaita  (  ^fcT  )  or  more  correctly  of  Adwaita,  quali- 
fied and  conditioned.  It  differs  from  the  idealistic  philo- 
sophy of  Sankara's  Adwaita  in  that  it  does  not  ignore 
the  so-called  illusory  world  of  matter  and  the  numberless 
beings  that  are  found  in  it.  The  idealist  says  that  all 
matter  and  mind  are  mere  reflections  of  an  underlying  and 
intelligent  principle  of  unity  which  alone  is  real.  "But  for 
this  Brahman,  there  can  come  nothing  into  manifestation 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  sacred  Upanishads  declare 
"EKAM  EVADVITIYAM  BRAHMA",  that  the  Brahman 
is  One  only,  without    a  second.    The  other  finite  Beings  and 
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matter  are  mere  nothings.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend this  ideal  reality,  ignoring  entirely  the  fundamen- 
tal knowledge  we  derive  from  sense-perceptions.  Matter  is  a 
great  receptacle  and  is  the  transmitter  of  Divine  knowledge 
which  the  souls  imbibe  through  this  very  matter.  How  then 
can  we  call  our  only  medium  of  knowledge  an  illusion,  a  Maya  ? 
Both  mind  and  matter  are  inseparably  connected  ;  and  the 
one  is  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  other  Nobody 
has  shown  that  an  undeveloped  soul  can  evolve  apart  from 
the  body.  The  vital  force  underl}Mng  both  matter  and  mind 
is  not  inseparable  from  substance.  Science  shows  that 
wherever  there  is  substance,  there  is  force  and  wherever 
there  is  force,  there  is  substance  mentally  or  materially. 
If  we  want  to  understand  the  nature  of  force,  we  cannot 
do  so  without  the  aid  of  substance,  through  which  alone  it 
becomes  apparent.  Hence  the)-  are  not  separate  entities,  but 
are  identical  with  each  other. 

"Of  course,  it  is  true  that  when  the  soul  has  attained 
to  a  certain  stage,  in  which  the  splendour  of  its  intelligence 
has  grown  into  perfection,  it  does  stand  independentlv 
of  matter,  requiring  its  assistance  no  longer.  But  this  will 
not  prove  that  matter  is  illusory".  The  essence  of  the 
paddy  grain  is  certainlv  in  the  rice  and  not  in  the  husk  ; 
and  to  all  appearance,  the  one  is  separable  and  distinct 
from  the  other.  But  yet  in  order  to  raise  a  crop,  we  cannot 
sow  bare  husk,  because  the  very  essence  of  paddy  is  not 
in  the  husk  ;  nor  again  can  the  mere  husk  without  rice, 
show  any  signs  of  sprouting.  The  two  are  so  conected 
with  each  other  that  each  is  essential  to  the  other.  Similarly 
Sakti,  the  innate  force  is  inseparably  associated  with  God, 
through  Whom  it  manifests  itself 

#^:  fai^:  f^ift  ^:  €  ^^:  %^w.  f?!^:  11    g^ii  ^i^^lf^;    «tw- 

(  Skanda  ) 

All  this  philosophy  is  splendid  but  can'only  be  consider- 
ed as  intellectual  gymnastics  for  highly  developed  minds  ; 
but  if  it  stops  there  it  is  of  no  practical  irnportance  as  reli- 
gion and  does  not  bring  any  comfort  and  peace  to  an  eager 
soul  thirsting  for  the  highest  bliss.  The  greatest  merit  of  the 
Virasaiva    Religion  is    that  it    has  rendered    this    philosophy 
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highly  practical  by  what  is  called  "Satsthalagnana"  (  ^Zf>m- 
fiT«T,  )  the  practical  side  of  our  Religion.  By  this  our  reli- 
gious tenets  become  part  and  parcel  of  a  Virasaiva's  daily 
life  and  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  he  lives  his 
religion,  in  the  same  way,  as  we  breathe  without  knowing, 
that  we  do  so,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  acts  of  life. 

The  terms  "Shatsthala"  and  "Lingangasamarasya"  are 
pregnant  with  philosophical  meaning  among  the  Virasaivas. 
According  to  them  "Linga"  is  of  six  kinds  and  "Anga"  is 
also  of  six  kinds,  and  the  union  of  each  "Linga"  with  each 
"Anga"  marks  a  stage  known  as  "Sthala".  The  term  'Shats- 
thala" denotes  six  such  stages  of  spiritual  development  and 
the  term  "Linganga  Samarasya"  denotes  oneness  with  the 
Deity  in  each  of  those    stages 

The  six  Sthalas  or  stages  are  : — Bhakta,  Mahesha,  Pra- 
sadi,  Pranalinga,  Sharana  and  Aikya. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Virasaivas  may  be  said  to  resemble 
Sankara's  philosophy  in  certain  respects,  and  it  is  frequent- 
ly quoted  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  the  religious  works 
of  the  Brahmans,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  :— 

From  "Gnana  Sarvaswa  Sangraha"  Chapter  VI,  page 
57  by  Narasimha  (Smarta  Brahman). 

Sankara  uses  '"Tat"  for  which  the  Virasaivas  use 
"Linga."  The  former  use  "Twam"  for  which  the  latter  use 
"Anga".  The  union  of  the  two  is  denoted  by  Sankaracharya 
by  "Asi",  whereas  the  Virsiaivas  denote  the  same  union 
by  the  expression  "Samyoga"  or  "Samarasya",  so  that  the 
"Tatwamasi"  of  Sankara  corresponds  to  the  "Linganga  Sam- 
yoga"  of  the  Virasaiva. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  simi- 
larity   between  the    Virasaiva  philosophy    and  the  system  of 
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philosophy    introduced  by   sofne    of   the    ancient    writers    of 
Greece  and  Rome.     He  compares  the  two  systems  thus  : — 

"There  is  so  remarkable  an  analogy  between  the  Pytha- 
gorean "Monad"  and  the  Deity  of  the  Virasaivas.that  I  cannot 
avoid  adducing  the  following  brief  deduction  from  the 
philosopher's  statements  as  represented  in  Cudworth's  In- 
tellectual System  (Second  Edition,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  370 
and  376). 

"Pythagoras  calls  the  four  principles  by  numerical 
names'  the  'Monad',  the  'Diad',  the  'Triad'  and  the  'Tetrad'.  The 
Virasaiva  calls  them  by  specific  names,  viz.,  the  Lingam,  the 
Bhakta,  the  Guru  and  the  Sivam,  i.e.,  the  Deity,  the  disciple, 
the  teacher  and  the  Supreme  Spirit  which  pervades  and  unites 
all  three." 

'The  subordinate  beings  (gods,  heroes  and  demons)  of 
Pythagoras  answer  to  the  Virasaiva  saints  ;  all  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  be  embodied  forms  of  the  prime  existence  or 
Lingam, which  answers  to  the  Monad,  who  is  also  termed  Zeus. 
The  Diad  is  the  passive  principle  or  disciple,  whose  mind 
is  the  field  for  impression.  The  link  between  these  two  is 
the  third  principle,  the  Guru  or  teacher.  In  His  creative  aspect 
the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  mingled  with  nature  according  to 
Pythagoras  and  is  all  nature  in  the  creed  of  the  Virasaiva". 

"Love  as  the  first  principle,  is  present  throughout  the  Vira- 
saiva creed.  Yet  it  is  a  created  thing;  for  it  is  a  form  or  appea- 
rance of  the  deity.  Thus  the  Lingam  and  the  Sivam  being 
the  first  and  the  fourth  principles  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  Monads  and  the  Tetrads  are  one." 

Now  I  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  great  refor- 
mer Basava,  and  no  thesis  about  the  Virasaiva  Religion  can 
be  said  to  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  this  distingui- 
shed personage.  It  was  hitherto  supposed  by  some,  that 
Basava  was  the  founder  of  the  Virasaiva  Religion,  and  that 
the  Virasaivas  have  based  their  Religion  on  the  Basava 
Purana.  It  needs  no  comment  to  state  that  both  these 
theories  are  erroneous.  Recent  researches  have  proved  beyond  , 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  Basava  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
Religion,  that  it  existed  long  before  he  was  born  and  that 
Basava  embraced  the  Virasaiva  faith  just  as  so  many  others 
did  before  and  after  him. 

It  now  remains  to  deal  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Virasaiva 
p.__II.— 14 
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Religion.  Recent  researches  ha\'e  shown  that  the  Rehgion 
existed  long  before  Basava  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
incorrect  opinions  hitherto  entertained  were  all  on  insufficient 
materials 

(a)  There  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  in  the  Basava 
Furana  itself  to  show  that  the  Religion  existed  before  Basava. 
For  instance,  Virasaivas  and  Jangamas  are  said  to  have  been 
invited  and  respected  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Basava. 
Basava  relates  to  Bijjala,  the  superhuman  powers  of  the 
Virasaivas,  who  lived  in  the  previous  ages.  Further,  nu- 
merous Virasaivas  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Kalyan  to  pay- 
respects  to  Basava  from  distant  countries. 

This  shows  that  the  Religion  was  not  only  existing  before 
Basava  but  had  also  spread  over  a  large  part  of  India.  These 
visitors  are  described  as  wearing  the  Linga  in  the  palm  of  their 
hands,  chest,  head,  neck  and  arm-pit  (being  the  five  authorised 
places),  as  having  restrained  the  organs  of  the  senses,  follow- 
ing the  pure  practices  of  the  Virasaivas,  kind  to  the  Janga- 
mas and  well-versed  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Agamas. 

(b  There  is  a  good  deal  of  external  evidence  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  Virasaiva  Religion. 

■I)  In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  the  Virasaiva  Reli- 
gion are  described  in  the  Vedas,  the  Agamas  and  the  Puranas. 
The  following  story  occurs  in  the  Kamika  Agama  : 

"During  their  travels,  one  Ajamila  and  his  wife  were 
attacked  b\' a  band  of  robbers  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
wife,  Ajamila  tied  up  in  a  iiandkerchief  all  the  precious  jewels 
he  had,  in  the  form  of  a  Linga  and  put  it  round  his  neck  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  a  Virasaiva,  wearing  the  Linga. 
This  stratagem  succeeded  very  well,  for  the  robber  chieftain, 
Mitra  Gupta  ordered  at  once  to  release  those  two  people, 
as  he  always  had  great  respect  and  regard  for  the  Virasaivas, 
whom,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  molest. 

This  certainly  indicates  the  existence  of  the  religion  before 
the  composition  of  the  Kamika  Agama  and  also  shows  that 
the  Virasaiva  Viraktas  had  sometimes  the  rare  privilege  of 
commanding  respect  even  from  robber    chiefs. 

(2)  In  the  next  place,  the  discussion  between  Dharmaraja 
and  Bhecshma  in  the  Anushashana  Parva,  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata  shows  that  the  Virasaiva  Religion  existed  from  before 
that  time. 


(3)  Again,  the  writincrs  of  such  reputed  scholars  as  Prof  : 
H.  H  Wilson,  Prof :  Monier  Williams,  Rev  :  F.  Kitteel, 
Rev  :  Barth,  Mr.  Edward  Moor,  Messrs  Desaponde  and  V.  R. 
Katti,  sufficiently  show  that  the  Viasaiva  Re  igion  is  an 
ancient  branch  of  the  Hindu  Religion,  that  it  existed  from 
before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  founded  by    Basava, 

(4)  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Basava  Purana  including  the  period  of  Basa- 
va's  ministry  in  the  kingdom  of  Bijjala,  belong  to  the 
1 2th  Century.  But  the  Inscriptions  of  Mysore  and  Captain 
Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Hassan  District  prove  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Virasaiva  Religion  in  the  9th  Century  A.  D. 
The  Inscriptions  of  Sravana  Belagola  take  us  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  9th  Century  A.D.,  while  Dr.  Fleet's  Inscriptions 
of  Aihola  (Aryapura)  clearly  show  that  the  Virasaiva  Religion 
existed  in  the  8th  Century  A.  D.  And  recent  researches  in 
the  Tamil  Literature  of  South  India  have  brought  to  light 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  great  Tamil  Saint  Manikya 
Vachikar  (300  A.  D.)  and  Turuvalva  Nayanar  (lOO  B.  C), 
author  of  the  sacred  Kurul  in  Tamil,  were  Virasaivas  in  Reli- 
gion. 

(5)  Lastly,  the  numerous  unmistakable  references  to  the 
•Virasaiva  Religion  in  the  Sankara  Vijaya  itself,  proves  the 
existence  of  the  Religion  at  the  time  of  the  great  Sankara- 
charya.  This  fact  is  purely  historical  and  is  corroborated  by 
the  writings  of  both  Prof  :  H.  H.  Wilson  aud  Mr.  Monier 
Williams.  In  the  Sankara  Vijaya,  the  Virasaivas  are  des- 
cribed as  wearing  the  Linga  on  the  head  and  the  Virasaiva  sect 
is  described  as  one  of  the  six  Saiva  sects  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  Sankaracharya,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into  contact 
with  them  in  the  course  of  his  religious  controversies. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  following  fact  in  this 
connection  :  — 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Basava's  parents,  the  parents 
of  the  great  Sankara,  had  no  children  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  also  Saivas  and  they  prayed  to  Siva  who  blessed  the 
pair  and  Sankara  was  born.  But  the  fact  that  Sankara's 
mother  particularly  selected  Siva  in  his  Jangama  form,  for 
worship,  shows  that  the  Jangamas  were  certainly  in  existence 
and  were  known  to  Sankara's  parents,  and  also  that  the 
Jangamas  were    universally    respected  at     the    time     by    all 
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classes   of  Hindus,     The  following   is   the   text  taken  from 
the  Second  Sarga  of  the  "Sankara  Vijaya" 

The  Basava  Purana  is  only  a  record  of  Basava's  life,  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  observations  already  made  above,  that 
the  Virasaiva  Religion  is  not  based  on  the  Basava  Purana. 

It  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  Basava  Puranas, 
that  Basava  founded  the  Religion,  and  that  the  Religion  of 
the  Virasaivas  is  based  on  his  life.  Basava  belongs  to  the  di- 
vine batch  of  Pramathas,  and  is  said  to  have  come  down  to 
the  earth  as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  He  is  always  the 
inseparable  companion  of  Siva  ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
in  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  Siva  Temples  throughout 
India,  Basava  is  invariably  placed  prominently  in  front 
of  Siva.  In  fact,  no  Siva  Temple  is  built  without  Basava, 
and  there  is  no  Hindu  who  does  not  attach  some  sacred- 
ness  to  Siva's  vehicle.  A  certain  amount  of  sacredness  has 
also  gathered  round  the  very  name  "Basava",  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  the  commonest  name  made  use  of  by  the 
Virasaivas  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Siva  is  known  to 
have  placed  Basava  nearest  to  his  heart. 

While  yet  a  boy,  Basava  showed  much  intelligence  and 
soon  acquired  much  knowledge  in  the  Shastras.  When  he 
attained  the  age  of  eight  years,  his  father  wanted  to  in- 
vest him  with  the  sacred  thread.  But  the  boy  refused  to 
be  so  invested  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Virasaiva  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  generation  of  Brahma  (i.e.,  the  Prakrut 
creation).  Baladeva,  the  prime  minister  at  the  court  of  Bijjala 
in  Kalyan,  was  struck  with  the  singular  wisdom  and  piet)- 
of  this  boy,  who  was  his  nephew  (sister's  son)  and  gave  his 
daughter  Gangambika  in  marriage  to  him. 

Basava's  fame  rapidly  spread,  and  people  admired  his 
marvellous  powers  ;  and  he  eventually  became  the  i'rime 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Kalyan. 

Basava  was  a  historical  personage  and  one  of  the  noblest 
characters    in  Indian    History.     His   views  were  ver}-  liberal, 
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and  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction  and  boldly  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  religious  opinion  in  spite  of  persecutions  of 
the  Brahmans  and  the  Jains.  He  was  a  great  Reformer,  and 
western  scholars  class  him  with  -Jesus,  Mahommed  and 
Buddha.  He  gave  a  popular  basis  to  the  Virasaiva  Reli- 
gion. The  very  essence  of  Basava's  Reforms  consists  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  masses  without  any  distinction  of  class  or 
creed.  While  Sankara  preached  to  the  advanced  few 
and  Ramanuja  converted  to  his  faith  the  persons  of  even 
the  lowest  class  and  tried  to  transform  them  into  Brahmans, 
Basava  went  a  step  higher  and  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
that  whatever  profession  a  man  might  follow  for  his  daily 
bread,  it  did  not  deter  him  from  embracing  a  true 
religion  and  try  to  get  salvation. 

What  Rousseau  was  to  France,  Basava  was  to  Southern 
India  ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  Basava,  as  early  as 
the  1 2th  Century  A.  D.,  preached  that  famous  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  mankind,  which  seven  centuries 
later  upset  the  whole  of  Europe  and  convulsed  one  half  of  the 
modern  world.  But  this  great  man  has  yet  been  only  imper- 
fectly understood.  His  teachings  have  yet  to  be  rescued 
from  obscurity  j  the  good  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  India  and  her  religion  and  the  noble  and  heroic  struggle 
which  he  made  in  the  sacred  cause  of  uplifting  the  masses 
and  the  remarkable  success  which  he  achieved  in  his  own 
life-time,  have  yet  to  be  recorded,  judged  and  appreciated 
by  posterity: 

Gentlemen,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Virasaivas,  for  having  allowed  them 
to  represent  their  Religion,  at  this  unique  Convention. 
This  humble  Thesis  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive exposition  of  the  Religion.  The  details  have  been 
omitted  along  with  many  other  matters  ultimately  connec- 
ted with  the  said  Religion.  This  is  placed  before  you  by 
way  of  introduction,  and  it  is  only  intended  to  show  the 
existence  of  the  Religion,  with  a  few  observations  on  its 
origin,  philosoph)',  nature,  and  development.  There  is  a  vast 
field  for  historical  investigation,  and  my  chief  aim  is  to 
awaken  some  active  interest  in  the  matter  and  promote 
further  investigation  regarding  this  very  ancient  branch  of 
the  Saiva  Religion. 


THE  SAIVA  RELIGION 

AND 

THE  SAIVA  ADVAITA-SIDDHANTA 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Bv  J.  M.  Nallaswami  Pillav  b.  a.,  b.  l. 

IROFESSOR  Max  Muller  in  his  last  great  work  on   the 
"Six    Systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy"  has  remarked  as 

follows  : — 

"The  longer  I  have  studied  the  various  systems,  the  more 
have  I  become  impressed  with  the  view  taken  by  Vijnana 
Bhikshu  and  others,  that  there  is  behind  the  variety  of  the 
Six  Systems,  a  common  fund  of  what  may  be  called  the  Na- 
tional or  Popular  Philosophy,  a  large  Manasa  lake  of  philoso- 
phical thought  and  language,  far  away  in  the  distant  north, 
and  in  the  distant  past,  from  which  each  thinker  was  allowed 
to  draw  for  his  own  purposes." 

And  it  would  certainly  have  surprised  him  if  one  had  told 
him  that  one  need  not  go  either  to  the  distant  north  or  to 
the  distant  past  to  discover  what  this  National  or  Popular 
philosophy  was,  from  which  each  thinker  drew  his  own  ins- 
piration ;  and  a  study  of  the  two  popular  Hindu  Religions 
of  Modern  India,  we  mean  Saivaism  and  Vaishnavism,  will 
convince  any  one  that  all  the  thoughts  and  traditions  of  by- 
gone ages  are  inherited,  by  the  modern  Hindus  themselves, 
who  represent  lineally  their  old  ancestors  who  were  settled 
in  Bharata  Barsha,  since  the  days  of  the  Rig  Veda  ;  and 
as  such  their  religion  of  to-day  is  a  living  faith,  suited  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  whether  peasant  or  Pandit, 
sinner  or  saved. 

Saivaism     comprising   in    its    fold,    Saktaism  and   Gana 
Saivaism   isb  ased     patyam  and  the   worship     of  God     Subra- 
on   the  Vedas  and     manya  &c.,  counts  among    its  followers  the 
the  Agamas.  majority    of  the    Hindus.       It    accordingly 

represents  the  old  traditional  and  Parent  religion  of  the 
days  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads,  Agamas  or  Tantras 
and  Itihasas  and  Puranas,  and   bases   its    authority   on   these 
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ancient  Revealed  books  and  histories  ;  it  claims  God  Siva  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Agamas.  Says  Sri 
Nilakanta  Sivacharya  in  his  Sutra  Bhashya  : 

"We  see  no  difference  between  the  Vedas  and  the  Siva- 
gama.  Even  the  Vedas  may  properly  be  called  Sivagama, 
Siva  being  the  author  thereof  Accordingly  the  Sivagama  is 
two-fold,  one  being  intended  for  the  three  higher  castes  and 
the  other  being  intended  for  the  masses.  The  Vedas  are 
intended  for  the  people  of  the  three  higher  castes  and  the 
remaining  ones  for  the  rest.  That  Siva  alone  is  the  author  of 
the  Vedas,  is  declared  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Sruti 
and  the  Smriti  : 

"He  is  the  Lord  of  all  Vidyas." 

"(The  Veda)  is  the  breath  of  the  Mighty  Being." 

"Of  these  eighteen  Vidyas  of  the  various  paths,  the  ori- 
ginal author  is  the  wise  Sulapani  Himself." 

It  will  therefore  be  important  to  trace  Modern  Saivaism 
to  the  traditions  and  thoughts  of  the  past. 

"The  supreme  polity  of  the  Vedas  is  sacrifice.  Various  gods 
.    .  e.g.  Indra,  Vayu,    Varuna,    Agni,    Hiranya- 

garva.  Soma,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Vishnu  and 
Rudra  are  worshipped  in  the  Vedas.  Each  is  addressed  as 
the  most  powerful  deity  and  his  aid  is  invoked  for  all  kinds  of 
earthly  blessings  and  freedom  from  evil.  They  are  all  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  various  powers  of  Nature  and  to  idealize 
man's  aspiration  after  the  Supreme  Knowledge.  Then  we 
meet  with  the  text  "Ekam  Sat,  Vipra  Bahudha  Vadanti"  and 
who  is  this  one  ?  Was  any  one  god  recognised,  above  all 
others,  as  the  Chief,  as  the  Lord  of  Sacrifices  ?  and  we 
have  the  following  texts  from  the  Rig  Veda. 

"Tasmat  Rudra  Pasunamadhipateh  and 

^'^    ^  ^'  "Ghathapathim       Medahpathim        Jalasha- 

bhesajam,  Tat  Sarnyoh  Sumnami  mahe."  (Rig  Veda) 

'We  seek  from  Rudra,  the  Lord  of  Songs,  the  Lord  of 
SACRIFICES,  who  possesses  healing  remedies,  his  auspi- 
cious favour.     (Rig  Veda  I.  43.  4) 

As  the  Lord  of  all  sacrifices  He  is  the  fulfiller  of  sacri- 
fices, "Yajna  Sadham"  (I.  114-4)  and  'Rudram  Yajnanam 
sadhad  ishtim  apasam  (III.  2-5).  As  the  God  of  Gods, 
He  is  said  to  "derive  His  renown  from  Himself"  'Rudraya 
Svayasase  i.e.  His  glory  is  said  to  be  inherent  in  Himself,  inde- 
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pendent  or  self-dependent  God,  'Svadhavane,  Rig,  VII.  46-I. 
He  is  also  called  Svapivata,  which  is  variously  explained, 
as  meaning  'readily  understanding,'  'accessible,'  'gracious, 
*He  by  whom  life  is  conquered,'  'He  whose  command 
cannot  be  transgressed,'  'Thou  by  whom  prayers  (words)  are 
readily  received.'  He  is  called  the  'Father  of  the  worlds,' 
BJmvanasya pitaraui,  (VI.  49-10",  and  the  Rik  story  of  His 
becoming  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  Maruts  can  be 
found  in  many  a  Puranic  story,  and  local  legend,  and  com- 
mon folklore. 

Ylexs'antericJichanti — be)ond  all  thought  (VHI.  6I-3). 
His  form  as  described  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  later  days.  He  is  called  the  'Kapardin',  with 
'spirally  braided  hair.'  He  is  of 'Hiranya'  'golden  formed'  and 
'brilliant  like  the  Sun,'  and  'shining  like  gold'  "Yahsukra 
iva  Suryo  hiranyam  iva  ro'  chati"  (1.43-5.)  ^'i*^  ii"'  the  Rig 
Veda,  (X.  136-1  to  7),  He  is  the  'long  haired  Being  who  sustains 
the  fire,  the  water  and  the  two  worlds  ;  who  is  to  the  view,  the 
entire  sky  ;  and  who  is  called  this  'Light '  He  is  Wind-clad 
(naked)  and  drinks  Visha  .  poison)  and  a  Muni  is  identified 
with  Rudra  in  this  aspect. 

Rudra  is  derived, according  to  Sayana,from  the  roots.  Rut — 
dravayita  meaning  'he  who  drives  away  sorrow.'  And  con- 
sistent with  this  derivation,  Rudra  is  called  in  the  Rig  Veda 
itself,  the  'Bountiful'  and  the  'Healer,'  possessed  of  various 
remedies  the  later  Vaidyanath),  'benign'  and  'gracious.' 
And  the  term  Siva  clearly  appears  in  the  following  text  of 
the  Rig  Veda  (X.  92-9)  "Stoman  va  adya  Rudraya  sikvase 
kshyad-viraya  namasa  didishtana  yebhih  Sivah  svavan 
evayavabhir  divah  sishakti  svayasah  nikamabhi." 

(With  reverence  present  your  Hymn  to-day  to  the  mighty 
Rudra,  the  ruler  of  heroes,  and  to  (the  Maruts)  those  rapid 
and  ardent  deities  with  whom  the  gracious  (Sivah)  and  the 
opulent  (Rudra)  who  derives  His  renown  from  Himself,  pro- 
tects us  from  the  sky.) 

If  the  Gods,  Indra  etc.,  personified,  are  the  different 
powers  of  Nature,  in  the  supreme  Personality  of  Rudra,  will 
be  found  combined  all  these  different  powers.  He  is  a 
thunderer  and  storm  God,  the  fither  of  the  Maruts.  He  is 
Agni.  He  is  Va)u.  He  is  Varuna.  He  is  Soma.  He  is  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  Sayana 
that  Soma    means    Sa-Uma   (with    Umd).     He    deduces   the 
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story  of  Tripura  Dahana  and  V'ishabana  from  two  texts  in 
the  Rig  Veda.  We  have  in  the  Rig  Veda  also  the  germ  of 
the  later  Hindu  Cosmology  in  the  famous  Xasadasaya 
Suktam  ;  and  this  is  also  the  central  text  of  Siva-Sakti 
worship. 

In  the  Rig  Veda  also  we  find  the  famous  text,  which  is 
repeated  in  the  Atharva  Veda  and  subsequently  in  the 
Svetasvetara  Upanishad  and  also  in  the  Katha  and  Mundaka 
Upanishads,  and  which  forms  the  chief  stronghold  of  Indian 
Theism  against  Idealism.  "Two  birds,  inseparable  friends, 
cline  to  the  same  tree.  One  of  them  eats  the  sweet  and  bitter 
fruits,  the  other  'Anya'  looks    on  without  eating.' 

The  words  'Brahman'  and  'Atman'  do  not  occur  in  the 
Rig  Veda. 

In  the  Yajur,  the  position  of  Rudra    becomes    more   est- 
ablished  as  Pasupati,  as  the  Lord  of  Sacri- 
ajur    e  a.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  q^^^  without  a  second.   . 

'^Pnsoonani  sanna  asi,  sarma  yajamanasyo.  sarma  me  yacha 
Eka  Eva  Rtidro  Xa  Dwithyaya.  Tliasthe  Ak/ius  the  Rudra 
Pas  fink  Tham  Jushasva.  Esha  theRudra  BJiagaha  Saha 
S  was  fa  Ambikaya  tham  Jushasva  Bheshajam  Gava  Asvaya 
Purushaya  BJieshajam"  This  text  is  repeated  in  the  Svetas- 
vetara Upanishad  and  is  the  original  of  the  famous  text  in 
the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  'Ekamevadvitiyam  Brahma',  The 
form  'Nadvitiyam'  is  more  ancient  than 'Advitiyam' or 'Advai- 
tam'.  And  we  know  this  is  the  central  text  of  the  Advaita 
philosophy.  In  this  Veda,  His  Supreme  Majesty  is  fully 
developed,  and  He  is  expressly  called  Siva  by  name  'Siva 
nama'si  (Yaj.  S.  3-63)  and  the  famous  mantra,  the  Pa7ichak- 
shara,  is  said  to  be  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  three  Vedas. 

And  the  famous  Satarudriyam  which  is  praised  in  the 
Mahabharata,  forms  also  the  central  portion  of  this  important 
Veda.  And  this  is  a  description  of  God  as  the  all,  the  all  in 
all,  and  transcending  all,  'Visvadeva,  'Viswaswarupa,  Visva- 
dika' ;  and  anybody  can  see  that  the  famous  passage  in 
the  Gita  in  Chapters  10  and  11  merely  parodies  this  other 
passage  and  these  two  Chapters  are  respectively  called 
Vibhuti  Vistara  Yoga  and  Visvarupa  Sandarshayui  Yoga 
which  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  Satarudriya.  The  Yogi 
who  has  reached  the  highest  state  "Sees  all  in  God  and  God 
in  all."  In  the  Satarudriya  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Vedas, 
Rudra  is  called  Siva,  Sankara,  Sambhu,  Isana,  Isa,  Bhagavan, 
p._ll_,5 
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Bhava,     Sarva,     Ugra,     Soma,    Pasupati,    Nilagriva,    Girisa, 
Mahadeva  and  Maheswara. 

The  story  of  Tripurasamhara*  is  much  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Yajur  Veda  '6th  Kanda,  2nd  Prasna,  3rd. 
Anvaka  and  12th  Mantra). 

"There  were  the  three  cities  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold 
(belonging)  to  the  Asuras.  The  gods  not  being  able  to  win 
them  (by  fight)  wished  to  win  them  by  seige.  (Then)  the  gods 
made  an  arrow  composed  of  Agni  (as  the  bottom  hilt\  Soma 
as  (the  middle)  iron  and  Vishnu  as  the  top  and  declared 
(consulted)  who  will  discharge  it,  and  all  agreed  that  Rudra 
would  do  so.  He  (Rudra)  said  I  am  the  Lord  of  Pasus 
(both  two-footed  and  four-footed)  ;  So  Rudra,  the  Lord  of 
Pasus  discharged  it,  broke  up  these  3  cities,  and  blew  them 
up  all  from  these  worlds."  The  importance  of  this  story  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  chief  festival  of  the  Hindus  in  each 
temple,  called  the  Brahmotsava,  the  important  event  is  the 
car-festival  in  which  the  Charioteer  is  the  four-headed 
Brahma  recalling  and  representing  this  old  story  referred 
to  in  the  Rig   Veda  and  the  Yajur  Veda. 

The  Yajur  Veda  is  the  central  Veda  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  and  as  such  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Brahmins  of  to-day  follow  it.  The  occurrence  of  the  words 
Pati,  Pasu  and  Psam  should  be  noted  as  their  significance 
will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

As  we  noted  above  the  polity  of  the  Vedas  was  the  perfor- 
mance  of  sacrifices.  This  was  continued  in 
panis  a  s.  ^j^^  Upanishad  period  and  the  Brahmans 
elaborated  the  Rituals.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  worship 
of  the  many  Gods  was  being  given  up  in  favour  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  God,  and  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices  in  general 
was  being  doubted  and  a  more  spiritual  form  of  worship  was 
being  substituted  in  its  place  and  the  first  departure  is  noted 
in  the  story  given  in  the  Kena  Upanishad. 

Brahaman  obtained    the     victory    for  the    Devas.     The 

.  Devas  became  delighted  by    the  victory    of 

panis  a  .  Brahman  and  they  thought,  that  this  victory 

is  ours  only."  Brahman  understood  this  and  appeared  before 

*  The  word  'Pura'  in  the  Upanishads  technically  means  'the  body.' 
Tripura  means  the  triple  bond  of  the  soul,  and  Tripurasamhara  means 
the  destruction  of  our  human  bondage  by  the  Grace  of  God. 
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them.  But  they  did  not  know  that  and  said  :  "What  yaksha 
is  this?  They  said  to  Agni  (fire)  :  'O  Jatavedas,  find  out  what 
sprite  this  is,'  'Yes,'  he  said,  and  ran  towards  it,  and  Brahman 
said  to  him  :  'Who  are  you  ?'  He  replied  :  'I  am  Agni,  I  am 
Jatavedas.'  Then  Brahman  said  :  'What  power  is  there  in 
you  ?'  Agni  replied  :  'I  can  burn  all,  whatever  there  is  on 
earth.'  Brahman  put  a  straw  before  him,  saying  :  'Burn 
this.'  He  tried  with  all  his  might,  but  could  not  burn  it. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  Devas  and  said  :  'I  could  not 
find  out  what  sprite  that  is.'  Then  they  said  to  Vayu 
(air)  ;  'O  Vayu,  find  out  what  sprite  this  is.'  Yes,  'he  said, 
and  ran  towards  it,  and  Brahman  said  to  him  :  'Who  are 
you  ?'  He  replied  ;  'I  am  Vayu,  I  am  Matarishvan.'  Brahman 
said  :  'What  power  is  there  in  you  ?'  Vayu  replied  :  'I 
call  blow  up  all,  whatever  there  is  on  earth.'  Brahman 
put  a  straw  before  him,  saying  :  'Blow  it  up.'  He  tried  with 
all  his  might,  but  he  could  not  take  it  up.  Then  he  returned 
thence  and  told  the  Devas,  'I  could  not  find  out  what  sprite 
this  is,'  Then  the}'  said  to  Indra  :  'O  Maghavan,  find  out 
what  sprite  this  is.'  He  went  towards  it,  but  it  disappeared. 
Then  in  the  same  Akasa  (ether)  he  saw  a  woman,  highly 
adorned  :  it  was  Uma,  the  daughter  of  Himavat.'  He  said 
to  her  :  'Who  is  that  sprite?'  She  replied  :  'It  is  through 
the  victory  of  Brahman  that  you  have  thus  become  great.' 
After  that  they  knew  that  it  was  Brahman  to  whom  the 
glory  was  due. 

This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  position  in  the  Rig  Veda 
where  the  Ekam  Sat  or  Rudra  Pasupati,  is  indentified  in  a 
manner  with  all  the  Gods.  Here,  He  is  not  Indra  or  Varuna, 
or  Vayu  or  Agni.  He  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  Gods, 
though  He  is  before  them  and  it  was  left  to  Uma  Haimavatim 
to  point  to  the  supreme  Brahman,  as  her  consort,  This 
story  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  Puranas  and  the  person  of 
Rudra-siva  is  introduced  as  Uma's  Lord. 

This  is  called  the  Brahami  L'panishad  and  it  introduces 
the  grand  thought  "He  by  whom  Brahman  is  not  thought  of, 
by  him  It  is  known  and  he  by  whom  it  is  thought  of,  knows 
It  not". 

This  departure  from  the  old  polity  of  the  Vedas  to  the 
worship  of  the  One  supreme  Brahman,  Uma's  Lord,  will  be 
found  illustrated  further  in  the  Puranas  by  the  stories  of  the 
Dakshak's  sacrifice  and  the  Tarukavana  Rishis.     Daksha,  son 
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of  Brahma  (Sabda  Brahma  of  the  Vedas>  simply  means  sacri- 
fice and  Dakshayani  meant  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  so  long 
as  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  devoted  to  the  one  supreme 
Brahan  Siva,  it  was  beneficial,  But  once  this  sacrifice  was 
divorced  from  the  worship  of  the  one  supreme  Brahman,  re- 
presented in  the  person  of  Siva,  the  consort  of  Dakshayani, 
as  Daksha  tried  to  do,  then  this  sacrifice  was  of  no  avail. 
When  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  divorced  from  this  wor- 
ship, as  at  the  Daksha  Yajna,  then  Dakshayani  died  and 
was  reborn  as  Uma  or  Haim.avati,  the  embodiment 
of  Brahma  Gnana  and  was  reunited  to  Siva.  This 
reunion  or  Rebirth  of  old  gnana  is  what  is  celebrated  in  every 
temple  in  the  important  festival  of  Tirukalyana  and  is  figured 
in  the  ohiest  sculptures  in  the  Elephanta  and  Ellora  cave- 
temples.  In  the  Tarukavana  story,  the  Vedic  sacrifice  was 
also  divorced  from  the  worship  of  the  one  Supreme  Brahman. 
The  Vedas  represented  the  Sabda  Brahman  (sound)  and  the 
Rishis  thought  that  no  God  was  required  and  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sabda  Brahman  alone  was  sufficient  for  securing 
salvation. 

The  Svetasvetara  Upanishad,  the  greatest  authority  of 
the  Saiva  School,  repeats  the  text  of  the  Yaiur  Veda.  "Eka 
Eva  Rudra  Xadwitiyaya  Tasteh"  and  the  philosophy  of 
Advaita  Siddhanta  is  full)-  expounded  in  this  Upanishad. 
This  Advaita  is  neither  the  Sankhya  nor  the  Yoga,  neither 
Dwaita  nor  Adwaita  as  ordinarily  understood.  Hence 
Oriental  Scholars  like  Monier  Williams,  Professor  Macdon- 
nell  and  Garbe  regard  this  Upanishad  as  the  oldest  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  eclectic  school  of-  Hindu  philosophy. 
With  this  book  they  couple  the  Bhagavat  Gita.* 

The  highest  conception  of  the  One  God,  'Eko  Deva,'  is 
given  here  which,  as  Max  Muller  says,  corresponds  to  the 
conception  of  God  in  the  Christian  theology.  "He  is  the 
one,  all  pervading  God  in  all  beings,  the  Antar  Atma 
of  all  things,  watching  over  all  action,  dwelling  in  all  beings, 
the  witness,  the  perceiver,  the  only  one,  Nirguna".  "He  is  the 
eternal  and  infinite,  unborn  being  indivisible,  inactive,  tran- 
quil, without  taint,  without  fault,  the  highest  Bridge  to 
immortality." 


♦  "Of  the  eclectic  movement  combining  the  Sankhya,  the  Yoga  and 
the  \'edanta  doctrines,  the  oldest  representative  is  the  Svetasvetara 
Upanishad      More  famous  is  the  Bhagavat  Gita.". 

(Macdonnell's  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  p.  404.) 
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"He  is  the  Causeless,  the  First  Cause,  the  all-Knower,  the 
all-Pervader,  the  Creator,  the  Sustainer  and  the  Liberator  of 
the  world,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  religion,  and  of  all  philosphy. 
He  is  the  Ishvvara  of  Ishwaras,  Maheshwara,  the  supreme 
God  of  gods,  the  King  of  kings,  the  Supreme  of  the  supreme, 
the  Isa  of  the  Universe.''  "The  Sun  does  not  shine 
there,  nor  the  moon  nor  the  stars,  nor  these  lightnings,  and 
much  less  the  fire  ;  everything  shines  after  him  ;  by  His  light 
all  this  is  lightened." 

The  meaning  of  the  Rig  Veda  Suktam  as  quoted  above  is 
brought  out  in  the  following  verse.  'When  there  was  no 
darkness,  nor  day  nor  night,  nor  Sat  nor  Asat,  then  Siva  alone 
existed  (Siva  Eva  Kevalam).  That  is  the  absolute  condition 
of  the  Lord  in  which  He  is  to  be  adored.  From  that  too  had 
come  forth  the  wisdom  of  old  (Gnana  Sakti)."  After  repeat- 
ing the  text  about  the  two  birds,  this  is  how  it  proceeds.  "On 
the  same  tree,  man  Anisa)  sits  grieving,  bewildered,  with  his 
own  impotence.  But  when  he  sees  the  other,  Isa,  contented 
and  knows  of  his  glory,  then  his  grief  passes  away."  That  this 
is  the  highest  teaching  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  pointed  out  in  the 
next  verse.  "He  who  does  not  know  that  indestructible 
Being  (Akashara)  of  the  Rig  Veda  and  that  eternal  Ether 
(Parama  Vyomam)  wherein  all  the  Gods  reside,  of  what  use  is 
the  Rig  Veda  to  him  ?  Those  only  who  know  this,  rest  content- 
ed." The  other  aspect  of  God  (Anyata)  referred  to  in  the  Rig 
Veda  Mantra,  is  also  brought  out  fully  in  the  following  verse. 
"Aye,  that  one  unborn  (Aja-soul)  sleeps  in  the  arms  of  one 
unborn  (Nature,  Prakriti)  enjoying  fher)  who  brings  forth 
multitudinous  progeny  like  herself.  But  when  her  charms  have 
lost  their  fascination,  he  (the  soul)  quits  her  (prakriti's)  side. 

"In  that  highest  imperishable  and  infinite  Brahman, 
the  Vidya,  (Vignana-Atma)  and  the  Avidya  are  hidden, 
the  one,  Avidya,  perishes  ;  the  other,  Vidya,  is  im- 
mortal ;  but  he  who  controls  both  Vidya  and  Avidya,  is 
another  (Anyatha.)"  And  in  the  subsequent  verses,  this 
another  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  the  "only  one  God, 
without  a  .second,  the  ruler  of  all,  the  generator  of  all  and  the 
supporter  (sustainer)  of  all."  This  forms  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  hands  of  Badarayana  in  sutra  (I,  II,  21,)  And 
the  famous  passage  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  is  referred  to.  "He 
who  dwells  in  Atma  (Vignan)  and  is  also  different  from 
Atina,  whom  the  Atma  does    not    know,    whose    body   Attnu 

• 
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is,  and  who  pulls  (rules  )  Atma  within,  He  is  thy  Atma,   the 
ruler  within,  and  the  immortal"  (III  7,  22) 

The  supreme  Mantra  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Sabda  Brahma  is 
the  Pranava  or  the  Omkara.  It  is  ordinarily  known  that  'Om' 
is  a  compound  of  the  three  letters  A,  U,  and  M  and  that  they 
represent  the  deities  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Rudra.  What  is 
not  known  is,  that  there  is  a  fourth  part  of  this  Omkara 
called  its  Ardha  Matra  sound  ;  this  is  called  the  Chaturtham 
or  the  Turyam  and  represents  the  supreme  Brahman  or  Siva. 
This  is  brought  out  in  several  of  the  Upanishads  and  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  coupled  with  Sivam  and  Sambhu 
"Shivam  Santam  Advaitam  Chaturtham  Manyante"  (Rama- 
tapini). 

The  more  popular  Hymn  in  the  Mahimna  Stotra,  ad- 
dressed to  Siva,  also  brings  out  this  idea. 

"The  mystical  and  immutable  one  which  being  composed 
of  the  three  letters  'A'  'U'  'M',  signify  successively  the  three 
Vedas,  the  three  states  of  Life  (Jagrata,  Svapna  and  Sushupti), 
the  three  worlds,  the  earth,  the  heaven  and  the  hell  ,  the  three 
Gods  (Brahma  Vishnu  and  Rudra),  and  which  by  its  Ardha 
Matra  is  indicative  oi"i\iy  fourtli  stage  Parameshwara." 

The  supreme  Upasanas  of  the  Upanishad  is  the  Dahara 
Upasana  in  the  Hrid  pundarika  (Lotus  of  the  heart)  in  the 
Akas  Vyoma.  The  Yogi  has  to  think  of  the  Supreme 
Brahman  in  the  cave  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  Chida- 
kasa.  The  Taitriya  Upanishad  speaks  of  this  Brahman  as 
the  Krishna  Pingala. 

This  Krishna  pingala  is  identified  as    Umasahaya  or  Parvati 
Paramesvara  in  several  of  the  Upanishads. 

This  again  is  described  as  the  Jyotir  (the  supreme  light, 
the  Jyotir  Linga). 

When  the  polity  of  sacrifice  is  given  up,  in  favour  of 
the  worship  of  this  Jyotir  Linga  and  the  Symbolism  of 
the  sacrificial  ground  is  invested  with  a  more  spiritual 
meaning,  then  we  would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  period 
the  Agamas  and  our  modern  temple  worship  would  seem  to 
have  been  started.  The  Agamas  brought  into  use,  the  very 
same  mantras,  as  pointed  out  by  Swami  Vivekananda  in  his 
famous  address  before  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions, 
as  were  used  in  the  old  .sacrificial  worship,  in  the  new  system 
of  worship  and  the  offer  of  the  self  as  a  sacrificial  offering  was 
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made  in  place  of  the  animal  sacrifice.  The  Pasu  was  the 
animal  propensity  in  man,  and  when  it  was  offered  as 
sacrifice  in  Gnana  Agni,  it  became  the  Nandi  of  Siva. 

"The  Tantras  as  we  have  said  represent  the  Vedic  rituals 
in  a  modified  form,  and  before  any  one  jumps  to  the  most 
absurd  conclusions  about  them,  1  will  advise  him  to  read  the 
Tantras  in  connection  with  the  Brahmanas,  especially  the 
Adhwarya  portion.  And  most  of  the  mantras  used  in  the 
Tantras  will  be  found  to  have  been  taken  verbatim  from  these 
Brahmanas.  As  to  their  influence,  apart  from  the  Srouta  and 
the  Smarta  rituals,  all  other  forms  of  ritual  observed  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  Comorin  have  been  taken  from  the  Tantras 
and  they  are  observed  by  the  Saktas.  by  the  Saivas  and  by  the 
Vaishnavas  alike. 

The  Puranas  are  the  earliest  interpretations  of  the  the 
Vedas  and  the  Upanishads.     The  whole  of  the  passages  from 
the  Upanishads  are   quoted   and    explained, 
uranas.  jj^^   principles  are  illustrated  by  stories  and 

parables,  and  the  Vedic  stories  themselves  are  more  and  more 
elaborated.  All  these  explain  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  systems  of  worship  and  thought  and  bring  out  fully 
the  distinction  between  the  Supreme  Brahman,  Siva  and  man 
and  indiate  the  paths  to  salvation.  These  stories  are  about 
the  Daksha  sacrifice,  the  birth  and  marriage  of  Uma,  the 
Tarukavana  sacrifice,  the  churning  of  the  milky  ocean  and  the 
Tripura  samhara,  and  the  Durga  Puja  etc.  The  Linga  Purana 
specially  deals  with  the  birth  of  the  Jyotir  Linga.  The  largest 
number  of  Puranas  are  Saivite  and  the  oldest  of  them  is  the 
Vayu  or  Siva  Purana,  as  pointed  out  by  Wilson.  The  Uttara 
portions  of  some  of  the  Puranas  are  clearl)'  of  later  origin  and 
show  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  faiths. 

The  Chhandogya  Upanishad  derives  the  old  Gnana  from 
Skanda  and  Sanat  Kumara,  and  the  Skanda  Purana  accor- 
dingly deals  with  the  same  subject. 

The  only  kind  of  universal    worship  in    the   days   of  the 

Mahabharata  is  that  of  Siva  and  Siva  Linga 

and  we  refer  to  the  stories  of  Krishna's  and 

Arjuna's  Tapas  and  the  discussion  between   Asvathama    and 

Vyasa.     Most  of  the  temples  mentioned  in  the  Aranya  Parva 

^^    ,,  ,  ^,  are   temples   dedicated    to     Siva.     Oriental 

The  Mahabharata.  .     ,  •    4.        ^  ..u    j.  j.\  •  .        • 

scholars  pomt  out  that  the  superior  castes  in 
the  days  of  of  the  Mahabharata  were  following  the  worship  of 
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Siva  and  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Anusasana 
Parva,  which  explains  at  the  same  time  Rudra's  different 
aspects,  the  beneficent  and  apparently  terrible  forms,  as  the 
Creator,  the  Protector  and  the  Destroyer. 

Lord  Krishna  says,  "Oh  !  Yudhishthira,  understand  from 
me,  the  greatness  of  the  glorious,  inultifonn,  many  named 
Rudra.  These  are  'Mahadeva,'  'Agni,'  'Sthanu,'  'Maheswara,' 
the  One-eyed,  'Triyambaka,'  and  'Siva.'  Brahmans  versed  in 
the  Vedas  know  two  bodies  of  this  God,  one  awful,  the  other 
auspicious  ;  and  these  two  bodies  have  again  many  forms.  The 
dire  and  awful  body  is  fire,  lightning,  the  sun  ;  the  auspicious 
and  beautiful  body  is  virtue,  the  water  and  the  moon.  One 
half  of  His  essence  is  fire  and  the  other  half  is  called  the 
moon.  The  one  which  is  His  auspicious  body  practises 
chastity,  while  the  other  which  is  the  most  dreadful  body,  des- 
troys the  world.  From  His  being  the  Lord  and  Great,  He  is 
called  Mahesvara.  Since  He  consumes  everything,  since  He 
is  fiery,  fierce,  glorious,  an  eater  of  flesh,  blood  and  marrow 
He  is  called  Rudra.  As  He  is  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  as  His 
domain  is  wide  and  as  He  preserves  the  vast  Universe,  He 
is  called  Mahadeva.  From  his  smoky  colour,  he  is  called 
Dhurjati.  Since  he  constantly  does  good  to  all  men  seek 
their  welfare  (Siva),  He  is  therefore  called  Siva."* 


*  It  can  be  shown  that  the  picture  of  God  as  the  fierce  and  the 
terrible  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  Christian  Theology. 

The  following  paras,  we  cull  from  a  book  called  "The  Woodlands  in 
Europe"  intended  for  Christian  readers  ;  and  we  could  not  produce 
better  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  conception  of  the  Supreme  Siva, 
the  Destroyer,  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver  of  all  (vide  p.  6.  Sivagnana- 
botham,  English  Edition) 

"And  how  about  the  dead  leaves  which  season  after  season,  strew 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees  ?  Is  their  work  done  because,  when  their 
bright  summer  life  is  over,  they  lie  softly  down,  to  rest  under  the  wintry 
boughs  ?  Is  it  only  death,  and  nothing  beyond  ?  Nay  :  if  it  is  death,  it  is 
death  giving  place  to  life.  Let  us  call  it  rather  change,  progress,  trans- 
formation. It  must  be  progress,  when  the  last  year's  leaves  make  the  soil 
for  the  next  year's  flowers,  and  in  so  doing  serve  a  set  purpose  and  ful- 
fil a  definite  mission.  It  must  be  transformation^  when  one  thins;  passes 
into  another^  and  instead  of  being  annihilated^  begins  life  again  in  a 
new  shape  and  form P 

"It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  same  snow  which  weighs 
down  and  breaks  those  fir  branches  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the 
flowers.  Softly  it  comes  down  upon  the  tiny  seeds  and  the  tender  buds 
and  covers  them  up  lovingly,  so  that  from  all  the  stern  rigour  of  the 
world    without,    they   are   safely    sheltered.       Thus     they     are    getting 
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Badarayana  also  touches  upon  this  subject  in  (1,  III.,  40) 
and  we  quote  below  the  Purvapaksha  and  the  Siddhanta 
views  on  this  question  from  the  commentary  of  Srikanta. 

In  the  Katha  Vallis.in  the  section  treating  of  the  thumb- 
sized  Purusha,  it  is  said  as  follows  : 

"Whatever  there  is  in  the  whole  world,  which  has  ema- 
nated (from  the  Brahman),  trembles  in  the  breath  ;  (it  is)  a 
great  terror,  the  thunderbolt  uplifted  ;  those  who  know  this 
become  immortal."     (Cit.  6,  2). 

Here  a  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  the  cause  of  trembling 
is  the  Paramesvara  or  some  other    being. 

(Purvapaksha)  : — Here  the  Sruti  speaks  of  the  trembling 
of  the  whole  universe  through  fear  of  the  entity  denoted 
by  the  word  "breath."  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  Para- 
mesvara, who  is  so  good-natured  as  to  afford  refuge  to  the 
whole  universe  and  who  is  supremely  gracious,  is  the  cause 
of  the  trembling  of  the  whole  universe.  Therefore,  as  the 
word  'thunderbolt'  occurs  here,  it  is  the  thunderbolt  that  is 
the  cause  of  trembling.  Or,  it  is  the  vital  air  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  trembling,  because  the  word  'breath'  occurs  here. 
Since  the  vital  air  causes  the  motion  of  the  body,  this  whole 
world  which  is  the  body  as  it  were,  vibraes  on  account  of  the 
vital  air.  Then  we  can  explain  the  passage  "whatever  there  is, 
in  the  whole  world,  which  has  emanated  (from  the  Brahman) 
trembles  in  the  breath."  Then  we  can  also  explain  the  state- 
ment that  "it  is  a  great  terror,  the  thunderbolt  uplifted," 
inasmuch  as  lightning,  cloud  and  rain,  the  thunderbolt  which 

tis  the  source  of  great  terror    is    produced  by  the  action  of  the 


forward,  as  it  were,  and  life  is  already  swelling  within  them  ;  so  that 
hen  the  sun  shines  and  the  snow  melts  they  are  ready  to  burst  forth 
ith  a  rapidity  which  seems  almost  miraculous." 


"//  is  not  the  only  force  gifted  with  both  the  preserving  and  the  des- 
troying power  ^  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  we  view  it.  The  fire 
refines  and  purifies,  but  it  also  destroys  ;  and  the  same  water  which  rushes 
down  in  the  cataract  with  such  overwhelming  power,  falls  in  the  gentlest 
of  drops  upon  the  thirsty  flower  cup  and  fills  the  hollow  of  the  leaf  with 
just  the  qu.intity  of  dew  which  it  needs  for  its  refreshment  and  sus- 
tenance. And  in  those  higher  things  of  which  nature  is  but  the  type 
and  shadow,  the  same  grand  truth  liolds  good  ;  and  from  our  Bibles  we 
learn  that  the  consuming  fire  and  the  love  thai  passeth  knowledge  are 
but  different  sides  of  the  savie  God— just  and  yet  merciful ;  That  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  yet  shows  mercy  unto   thousands^'' 

P.— II.— 16 
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ailt>  itself.  It  is  also  possible  to  attain  to  immortality  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  air  as  the  following  Sruti  passage  says  : 

"Air  is  everything  itself  and  the  air  is  all  things  togethiei*  ; 
bewho  knows  this  conquers  death.     (Bri.  Up.  5-3-2). 

(Siddhanta)  : — As  against  the  foregoing,  we  say  that 
Paramesvara  Himself  is  the  cause  of  the  trembling.  It  is 
possible  that,  as  the  Ruler,  Paramesvara  is  the  cause  of  the 
trembling  of  the  whole  universe  and  through  the  fear  of  God 
all  of  us  abstain  from  doing  wrongful  acts  and  engage  in 
doing  the  prescribed  duties  ;  and  it  is  through  the  fear  of  God 
that  Vayu  and  others  perform  their  respective  duties,  as  may 
be  learned  from  such  passages  as  the  following  : —      =i's  j^;'U  j' 

.  "By  fear  of  Him,  the  Vayu  (the  wind")  blows,"  (Tait.  Up. 
2,  8). 

-V  ''Though  gracious  in  appearance,  Paramesvara  becomes 
awful  as  the  Ruler  of  all.     Hence  the  Sruti."  .*.?j,v     i, 

"Hence  the  king's  face  has  to  be  awful  (Tait.  Bra,  3-8"'2'3^I" 

•'   "Wherefore  Ishvara  Himself  as  the  Master,  is  the  cause  of 
the  trembling  of  the  whole  universe." 

.juThe  Bhagavat  Gita  epitomises  the  philosophy  of  the 
^'^Th    r  Svetaswetara  Upanishad.     Oriental  scholars 

■^      ^1^-  link  both  of  them   together,  as   expounding 

an  eclectic  school  of  Hindu  philosophy.  In  it  the  words 
Ishvara,  Isa,  Maheshwara,  Parameshwara,  are  used  and  in  the 
Uttara  Gita,  the  word  Siva  is  used,  not  to  denote  the  lower 
Brahman  but  the  Supreme  One.  ' -^  ^^  ■■^^■[ 

T-n.  the  Ramayana,  Rudra's  position  as  the  Lord  of  sacn^ 
fices  is   affirmed,  in    spite    of  some   dissen- 

e  amayana.  tients,  showing  the  rise  of  new  faiths.  The 
worship  of  Siva  and  of  the  Siva  Linga  was  universal  as  shown 
by  the  establishment  of  the  temple  at  Rameswaram. 

'  All  the  Sutrakaras  recognise  Iswara  as   the 

he    u  ras.  Supreme  God  and  as  the  Purusha. .   *- 

■::q  i>n&  ;3],>:p; 

■;  Sri  Nilakanta's  Bhashyam*  on  the  Brahma  Sutras  is  the' 
earliest  commentary  now  extant 'and  as  such  is  entitled  ttj  the- 
greatest  weight  and  it  will  be  found  that  its  author  igthe  most; 
accurate  and  reliable  interpreter  of  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  land' 
is  the  accepted  authority  of  the  Southern  Saiva  School:^  ..•..* '''-^j 

*  English  translation  published  in  Vols.  I  to  VII  Siddhanta  Deepika." 
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It  is  now  proved  by  Dr.  Thibaut  and  admitted  by  Max 
MuUar  that  the  interpretations  by  Sankara  are  not  always 
correct -Says  Doctor  Thibaut  :  r  —  ^'■- 

'-If  now,  I  am  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  preceding  en- 
quiry, as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sutras,  I  must  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  they  do  not  set  forth  the  distinction  of  a  higher 
and  low^r  knowledge  of  Brahman  ;  that  they  do  not  ack- 
nowledge the  distinction  of  Brahman  and  Iswara  in  Sankara's 
sense  ;  that  they  do  not  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  unreality 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  they  do  not,  with  Sankara  proclaim 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  Individual  and  the  Highest  Self." 

"The  Upanishads  no  doubt  teach  emphatically  that  the 
material  world  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  any  principle 
independent  of  the  Lord,  like  the  Pradhana  of  the 
Sankhyas  ;  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
Lord's  wonderful  power  and  hence  is  unsubstantial  (Asat),  if 
we  take  the  term  substance  f  Sat)  in  its  strict  sense.  And  again 
everything  material  (Achit)  is  immeasurably  inferior  in 
nature  to  the  highest  spiritual  principle  from  which  it  has 
emanated  and  which  it  now  hides  from  the  individual  soul. 
But  neither  unsubstantiality  nor  inferiority  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  constitutes  unreality  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Maya  of  Sankara  is  unreal.  According  to  the  latter,  the 
whole  world  is  nothing  but  ah  erroneous  appearance  as  un- 
real as  the  snake  for  which  a  piece  of  rope  is  mistaken  by 
the  belated  traveller,  and  disappearing  just  as  the  imagined 
snake  does  as  the  light  of  true  knowledge  has  risen.  But 
this  is  certainly  not  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Upanishads  which  dwells  on 
their  general  scope,  and  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  undue 
urging^of  what  may  be  implied  in  some  detached  passages  &c." 

Says  Professor  Max  Mullar  in    his    Life    of   Ramakrishna 
Pararria  Hamsa  :  "It    is    difficult    to  say   which   of  the    two^:' 
schools'  was  the  more  ancient  and  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge-; 
after  Professor  Thibaut's  lumlnbus  exposition  that  the  Vishist- 
advaita  interpretation  is  more  In  keeping  with  the    Sutras  of 
Badarayana." 

During  the  Buddhist  and  the  Jaina  Periods  it  was  Saivaism 
that  was  able  to  rise  above  the  onslaught  of  these  two  creeds 
and  vanquish  them.  The  great  Acharyas  were  born  in  this 
period.  By  the  close  of  the  9th  century  both  Buddhism  and 
Jainism  had  become  inert  and  dead. 

The  next  few  centuries  saw  the  rise  of  the    great    teachers 


;-> 
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Sri  Sankara,  Sri  Ramanuja,  and  Sri  Madhva  charya.  Follow- 
ing them  close,  came  the  great  Suntana  Acharyas  St.  Mei- 
kandan^,  St.  Arul  Nandi*,  St.  Marai  Gnana  Sambhanthar 
and  St.  Umapati  Sivacharya',  and  modern  Saivaism 
may  be  said  to  commence  from  the  time  in  which  they 
flourished. 

We  will  now  begin  the  study  of  Modern  Saivism.  Its 
form  of  ritualism  and  philosophy  is  determined,  in  the  South, 
by  the  Agamas  or  the  Tantras,  28  in  number,  from  Kamika 
to  Vathula,  called  the  Dakshina  or  Right-handed  ;  and  the 
different  temples  in  Southern  India  follow  the  rules  pres- 
cribed in  one  of  these  Agamas  or  other,  though  there  are 
still  some  temples  like  the  one  at  Chidambaram,  where  pure 
Vedic  Rituals  are  followed.  This  Agama  Philosophy  has  also 
been  greatly  developed  and  systematised  in  Tamil  by  a  line  of 
teachers  beginning  with  St.  Tiru  Mular,*  St.  Meikandan, 
St.  Arul  Kandhi  Siva  Chariar,  St.  Marai  Gnana  Sambanthar 
and  St.  Umapati  Sivacharya.  Both  in  the  rituals  and  in  the 
philosophy,  the  same  mantras  and  forms  and  words  are  used 
which  are  derived  from  the  old  Vedic  Times.  For  instance,  the 
temple  represents  the  old  Yagna  Sala  symbolising  the  human 
body.  The  Siva  Linga,*  (it  was  Swami  Vivekananda  who 
pointed    out    that  this  was  no  Phallic^  Symbol  and  this  view 

1.  The  author  of  Swagnana  Bodha     (  ^tTT*!  ^^:  ) 

2.  Do.         of  Swagnana  Siddhi   (  ^=siT«lftlf^ .  j 

3.  Do.        of  Light  of  grace  and  Sivaprakasam   (  fsil  fl^IJIH  )  I 

4.  Another  Tirumantra. 

5.  The  full  subject  is  discussed  with  all  the  authorities  in  Siddhanta 
Deepika  Vols.  VII  and  VIII. 

6.  "The  Swami  said  that  the  worship  of  the  Siva-Lingam  originated 
in  the  famous  lingam  of  the  Atharva  \'eda  Samhita  sung  in  praise 
of  the  Yupastambha,  the  sacrificial  post.  In  that  hymn  a  description  is 
found  of  the  Stambha  which  is  without  beginning  or  end,  and  it  is 
shoivn  that  the  said  Stambha  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  Brahman. 
As,,  afterwards,  the  sacrificial  fire,  its  smoke,  ashes  and  flames,  the  Soma 
plant  and  the  ox  that  used  to  carry  on  its  back,  the  wood  for  the  Vedic 
sacrifice  gave  place  to  Siva's  body,  his  yellow  matted-hair,  his  blue 
throat,  and  the  bull,  the  Yupa-stambha  gave  place  to  the  Siva  Lingam 
and' was  raised  to  the  high  Devahood  of  Sri  Sankara.  In  the  Atharva 
Veda  Samhita,  the  sacrificial  cows  are  also  praised  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Brahman.  In  the  Linga  Purana,  the  same  hymn  is  e.xpanded  in  the 
shape  of  stories  meant  to  establish  the  glory  of  the  great  Stambha  and 
the  superiority  of  MahadevA."  Later  on  he  says  "the  explanation  of  the 
-Siva  Linga,  as  a  Phallic  emblem  began  in  India  in  her  most  thouohfless 
and  des^raded  times" 
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was  reiterated  by  Dr.  Ananda  Kumaraswami  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  Historical  Congress  of  Oriental  Religions 
in  which  he  showed  that  it  was  the  least  anthropomorphic 
of  symbols,  which  takes  the  place  of  Rudra  Pasupati  and  its 
form  is  that  of  the  Pranava^  and  there  is  the  Balipeetha 
at  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  with  the  Yupastambha  and  the 
Pasu  or  animal  offered  in  sacrifice,  in  the  form  of  the  Bull. 
Every  Brahmotsava  still  commences  with  a  sacrifice,  (the 
blood-sacrifice  is  altogether  given  up  in  the  South  Indian 
Temples)  and  the  Pasu,  in  effigy  in  cloth,  is  tied  up  to  the 
Yupastambha  and  after  the  Utsava,  is  taken  down.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Bull  or  Pasu  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  other  side 
(God  side)  of  the  Balipeeta  and  the  Stambha,  and  it  is  not 
called  Pasu  but  Nandi  (Blissful)  god.  Because,  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  Saivaism,  the  Jiva  or  soul,  once  it  has  become 
freed  is  no  more  called  Jiva  but  Siva  or  Brahman.  What  had 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  was  not  an  animal  but  the  Jiva  ;  the 
soul  had  to  offer  his  Jivatvam,  his  animal  part,  his  indivi- 
duality or  Ahankara  or  Avidya  or  Ignorance  ;  and  the 
Naivedhyam  ^n^  in  all  temples  is  now  interpreted  as  this 
Pasutvam  (animal  part).  As  soon  as  he  enters  the  temple,  the 
pilgrim  is  asked  to  prostrate  himself  in  front  of  the  Yupas- 
tambha. This  is  his  offer  of  his  self  as  sacrifice  ;  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  thus  the  centre  of  Hindu  and  Saivite  Philosophy, 
on  which  salvation  depends.  This  is  the  Arpana  or  Sivar- 
pan a  referred    to    in    Verse    57,  Chap.   iSoftheGita. 

The  philosophy  also  retains  the  old  language  for  its 
technical  terms.  Whereas  the  newer  systems  have  such 
technical  terms  as  Chit,  Achit,  Ishwara,  Jagat,  Jiva  together 
with  Para,  the  Saiva-Siddhanta  technical  terms  to  denote 
that  these  Padarthas  or  categories  are  Pati  (God),  Pasu  (soul) 
and  Pasa  (bondage).  Pasa  is  the  rope  with  which  the  Pasu 
is  tied  to  the  sacrificial  stake  and  this  is  the  word  mostly 
used  in  the  Upanishads  to  describe  also  Man's  bondage 
"Pasa  dahatih  Panditah". 

The  Pati,  is  according!}^  described  in  the  text-books  as 
follows  : — 

This  Pati  is  Param,  neither  Rupa,  nor  Arupa,  Nirguma, 
without  mark,  Nirmala,  Eka,  Eternal,  Chit    of  Chit,    Achala, 


I  "The  whole  Linpa  is  the  Omkara  filled  by  Nada  and  Bindu. 
The  Base  is  Akara.  The  Kanta  is  Makara,  and  the  round  form 
Ukara."     Tirumantra. 
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Infinite,  Ananda,  and  Unapproachable,  the  Goal,  the  small- 
est of  the  small,  and  Greatest   of  the   great.    Tat,   and    Siya 

{Sivaprakasa,  I).       .  ;  .     .  i: 

■■-..'.  \^e  have  only  to  notice  that  the  God  postulated  by-  Saiva 
^•■J-:':       .  -      Siddhanta    is'  not    Saguna,    but    Nirguna,  * 

fnT  Pei-solifu "^  which  as  we  have  pointed  out  above  means 
-   '.^  '  only  above  the    three   gunas,   Satva,    Raja^ 

and  Tamas,  i.  e.  above  Prakriti  i.  e.  non-material  or  Chit,  we 
have  condemned  ever  so  often  the  translation  of  the  words 
Nirguna  and  Saguna  into  Impersonal  and  Personal  which 
XT-  ^^  f^  K«       throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 

Nirguna    not  to  be  •  j  r      i  t  t  •    , 

translated  imper-  reader,  to  make  an  idea  ot  the  Highest 
sonai.  Conception    of  the    Supreme.      Personal    is 

explained  to  mean  'Pure  Being',  the  absolute,  by  Emerson 
and  Lotze  and  other  Christian  writers  and  would  correspond 
to  our  'Sat.'  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  God  can  be  both 
Nirguna  and  Personal. 

God  has  neither  any  form  nor  is  formless  as  air,  all  these 
ideas  being  derived  from  matter,  but  He  can  assume  any  form 
suitable  for  the  conception  of  his  Bhakta  and  these  forms  are 
riot  material  forms,  but  as  the  text  says,  "His  Form  is  pro- 
duced out  of  Divine  Grace  or  Love.'  God  is  therefore  not  to 
be  called  Saguna,  simply  because  He  is  spoken  of  as  Uma- 
sahaya,  Nilakantha,  Sambhu,  Umapatayeh,  Ambika-Patayeh 
and  as  the  Lord  of  Kailas,  Siva,  Hara,  and  Rudra. 

God  is  neither  he,  nor  she  nor  it,  but  He  can  be  thought 
of  in  all  these  forms,  as  male,  female  and  neuter  ;  and  all 
specific  names  of  Siva  are  declinable  in  all  the  three  genders, 
without  change  of  meaning  thus  ;  Siva,  Sivah  and  Sivam  ;  t 
Sambhu,  Sambuvi  and  Sambhavam  ;  Isa,  Isah  and  Isanam  &c. 

The  Pati   or  Siva  of  the    Saiva    Religion  is 

.Siva  is    not  one  of  r  i.u      t-   •  *.•         d      u  at-  u 

the  Trinity.  not  one  of  the  Irimurties,  Brahma,    Vishnu 

and  Rudra  and  scores  of  texts  could  be 
quoted  from  the  popular  Tamil  Hymns  conveying  the 
same  idea  as  in  the  hymn  of  the  Mahimna  Stotra  quoted 
above,  God  is  'Sivam,  Advaitam,  Santam  and  Chaturtham.' 


■  *  These  three  gufias  stand  for  the  three  states  Jagrat,  .Swapna  and 
Sushupti,  and  Nirguna  therefore  means  Turiya  or  Chaturtha  ''Jagrata  is 
.Satva.  Rajas  is  Swapna.  Tamas  is  Sushupti.  Nirguna  is  therefore 
Turiya."     Tiruraantra.      -..^^  ;^        .^.ifnU  li;'  s 

t  This  noun  form  occurs  rarely  in    Sanskrit,  but  in   Tamil,  it  is  very* 
commonly  used  as  svnonvmous  with  the  masculine  form  'Siva'. 
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As  Siva  is  Nirguna  and  Turiya  or  the    Supreme    absolute 
/•  ■•  ■         Brahman,   it   follows   that   God    cannot    be 

God  cannot  be         ^       ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  woman  and  that  Siva  had 

born  as  man.  ....  hi 

no  avatars  or  births  is  generally  known. 
This  is  the  greatest  distinction  between  the  ancient  Hindu 
Philosophy  and  that  of  the  Saiva  School,  making  the  latter 
a  purely  transcendental  Religion,  free  from  all  anthropompr.- 
phic  conceptions.  It  was  the  late  Mr.  T.  Subba  Rao  who  in  His 
"Notes  on  the  Bhagavat  Gita"  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  Brahman  having  hu- 
man Avatars,  and  we  regret  that  in  all  the  mass  of  current 
writings,  no  other  writer  has  thought  fit  to  bring  this  view  to 
prominence.  But  this  absolute  nature  of  Siva,  does  not  pre- 
vent Him  from  being  personal  at  the  same  time  and  appear- 
ing as  Guru  and  Saviour,  in  the  form  of  man,  out  of 
great  Love,  and  feeling  for  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  mankind. 
and  in  His  loving  care  to  help  them  to  get  rid  of  their  bond- 
ages. And  this  is  exactly  the  reason,  as  shown 
crSfon^'"""  ^^'  in  Sutra  I  of  Siva-gnanabodham,  why  God 
creates  the  Universe,  and  resolves  it,  leaving 
the  human  souls  free  to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  (good  and  bad  karma.) 

The  necessity  for  human  effort  is  postulated,  but  without 
God's  appearance  as  the  Divine  Guru,   in  hu- 
Sru'*"^'''^^^"'  ^     man  form,  and  without  His  Divine  Grace,  the 
final    salvation    is  not    possible.     Man    can 
but  try  and  get  rid  of  the  cataract  covering   his  eye,  but  that 
he  should  see  the  light  of  the  Sun  (Siva    Surya)    is    indepen- 
dent of  his  effort  ;  and    without    the    hope    of   reaching    this 
Light  of  Sivanubhuti,  a  man  can  have  but  poor  inducement  to 
get  rid  of  his  cataract  undergoing  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
(tapas  &c.),  if  the  Doctor  were  to  forbid  him  to  see  the  Light 
after  he  has   regained  his   eyesight  ;    and    darkness    cannot 
vanish  unless  Light  enters. 

The  doctrines  of  Grace  and  Love  are  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  Saivism,  and  God  is  accordingly  de- 
JJoctnneof  ^^^^    ^^  g^      Tirumular  in   the   following 

terms. 
"The  ignorant  think  that    Love   and    Siva   are  different  ; 


2    To  those  who  would  deny  this  Sivanubhuti,   Swami    \'ivekananda 
would  reply  by  saying  'He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.' 
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„   ,  .   ,    ^  none  know  that  Love  and  Siva  are  the  same. 

When  every  one  knows  that  Love  and  Siva 
are  the  same,  they  will  rest  in  Siva  and  Love."     Tirumantra. 

As  God  ensouls  the  L^niverse  of  Nature  and  of  Man,  Siva 
r-   ,,  .  is  called  the  Ashtamurti,  the    Lord,   of  the 

<jod  s  immanencity.         ■    ,.     r  jtt  /i-/-r  • 

eight  forms  and  He  gets  different  names  as 
He  dwells  in  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  akas,  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  Atma. 

The  famous  passage  in  the  7th  Brahmana  of  the  3rd  Chap- 
ter in  the  Brihadaranya  Upanishad  gives  more  forms  than 
these  as  the  Sarira  of  the  Brahman,  but  in  the  Agamas  and 
the  Puranas,  these  are  reduced  to  eight. 

As  God  is  so  immanent  in  the  Chetana  and  Achetana 
^   ,,  .  J  Prapanchya,  as  the  soul  of  all,  He  is    identi- 

uod  s  transcendence       -,t^.,<',.  ,         ',  ,  -^_. 

hed  with  the  Universe  as  the  All,  and  yet  Hts 
transcendency  is  also  brought  out  by  such  statements  as 
'Antas,'  'Antara'  'Anyata'  'Xeti,  'Neti,'  'They  are  in  me,  not  I 
in  them.'  'Thou  art  not  aught  in  the  L'niverse,  naught  is 
there  save  Thou.' 

Siva  is  Sat  Chit  Ananda,  Somaskanda  (Sa-Uma*-skanda); 

being  Light  and  Love.  As  the  absolute, 
God  IS  Sat  Chit  a  -o    ■  n    ^    •  1  ui 

Ananda  ^""   P^**^    Being,    God  IS    unknowable  ;     as 

Light  and  Love  He  links  himself  to  Man  ; 
and  it  is  possible  for  Man  to  approach  Him  through  Love 

This    Light    and     Love    is    therefore    called    His    Sakti, 
and  is  the  Mother  of  the  Universe  (Buvana- 
UghtfndLo've.  ^X^      Mataram)     as     Siva     is     the     father 

'Buvanasya  Pitaram.) 

St.  Arul  Nandi  accordingly  describes  Her    as  follows. 

"She,  who  is  Isa's  Kripasakti,{Love  and  Grace)  Ichcha  Sakti, 

Kriya  Sakti,  Gnana  Sakti,  who  is  the  cause 

Love  Ke  Mother.      °^  ^^^  creation,  sustentation  and  destruction, 

who  is  Rupa  and  Arupa  and  neither,  who 
is  the  consort  of  Isa  in  these  forms,  who  is  all  this  world  and 
all  this  wealth,  who  begets  the  whole  world  and  sustains  them  ; 
the  Gracious  P'eet  of  this  our  Mother,  who  imparts  blissful 
immortality  to  souls,  and  removes  their  bondages  of  birth  and 
who  remains  seated  with  oiir  Father  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Freed,  let  me  lift  up  my  head." 

*    Uma  literally  means  Light  or  Wisdom. 
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This  Chit  Sakti  (Uma,  Durga^),  which  is  Nirguna,  is  sharply 
^  ,  .  .         „  distinguished   from    Maya  (Saguna),  also   a 

Saku  IS  not  Maya.  gakti'of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  as  much  as  God 
is  in  a  sense  indentified  with  His  creation,  as  the  Upadana 
Karan^  of  the  Universe,  inasmuch  as  it  is  His  Light  that 
lightens  all  this  world,  our  Mother  is  also  identified  with 
Maya  as  Mahamaya. 

This  Maya  is  matter,  the  'object'  of  western  philosophy 
and  comprises  within  herself  Tanu  (bodies\  Karana  (senses 
internal)  Bhuvana  (the  worlds)  and  Bhog  and  is  defined  as 
follows  :  — 

"Indestructible,  formless,  the  One  without  a  second,  the 
Ma  a  d  fined  ^^^^  °^  ^'^  ^'^^  worlds,  Achit,  all-pervasive, 

.  aya    e  ne  .  ^    Sakti  of  the   Perfect  One,    the  Cause   of 

the  soul's  body  and  the  senses  and  of  the  worlds,  one  of  the 
three  Malas  (impurities),  the  cause  also  of  delusion,  is  Maya." 

This    Maya   or    Prakriti,    or    Pradhana   of   most    Indian 
,   ^  Schools,  comprises  the  24   tatvas    from    the 

Ccnnposedof36Tat.  earth  to  the  Buddhi  or  25  including  the 
Mula  Prakriti  ;  but  the  Saiva  School^  pos- 
tulates II  more  tatvas  besides  these  25;  which  are  Kala 
(Time),  Niyati  (order\  Kata,  Vidya,  Ragam  or  Ichcha, 
Asuddha  Maya,  Suddha  V^idya,  Sadakkiam,  Ishwaram, 
Bindu  or  Sakti  and  Nada  or  Siva  (Suddha    Maya.) 

This  Suddha  Maya  is  the  Kundila  or  the  Kundalini  Sakti  of 
the  Yogis,  of  which  the  Mulaprakriti,  called  also  the  Kundali- 
ni, ist  he  grossest  form.  These  higher  Tatvas,  and  their  powers 
can  be  perceived  and  realised  by  the  highest  Siva-Raja- 
Yogis  alone  and  they  are  so  subtle  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
Light  of  the  Mother  Herself,  as  they  reflect  Her  Light  most 
perfectly. 

1  Literally  deliverer  from  evil,  (Mahisasura)  Mahishasura  Mardini. 
(Mahisha,  meaning  buffalo,  is  a  symbol  of  Ignorance). 

2  The  words  Upadana  and  Parinama  do  not  occur  in  the  Upani- 
shads,  though  'Parinama'  is  the  text  in  Badarayana's  Sutra  (I.  4.  27> 
and  Srikanta  Sivacharya  in  his  Rhashya  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary conception  of  Parinama  calling  it  'Apurva    Parinama.' 

3  .See  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  36  tatvas,  .Sri  Kasivasi  .Senthi- 
nathier's  Saiva  Siddhanta  Tatva  Prakasa,  Catechism,  published  in  the 
Siddhanta  Deepika,  Vol,  III.  p.  305  et  seq. 

P.— II.— 17 
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This  Maya  is  again  to  be  distinguished  from  Anava  Mala 

(the   technical  term   in     the    Agamas    for 

Maya  distinguished      Ahankara,  or  Avidya  or    Agnana    or    igno- 

irom  Avidya.  •  •..  • 

ranee)  and  this  distinction  is  pointed  out 
in  the  following  verses  by  St.     Arul  Nandi. 

The  "Anava  Mala,  with  its  many  Saktis,  is  the  One,  which 
pervades  through    the    numberless  Jivas,   as 

Mak  defin'ed"^'^         ^^^   "^^^^  ^"  copper  ;  it  Stands  on  the  way  of 

Gnana   and   Kriya.     It  is  ever  the  source  of 

ignorance." 

According  to  the  Purvapakshin,  Maya  is  the  cloud  that  in- 
^.  .  tercepts  the  light  of  the  Sun  (Siva).    But  the 

Siddhantin  answers  "You  cannot  speak  of 
the  sun  being  hid  by  the  clouds,  unless  there  is  a  seer.  The 
cloud  obstructs  the  seer's  vision.  This  sun  is  Siva.  The  clOud  or 
cataract  in  the  eye  is  the  Anava  Mala  ;  the  seer  or  the  eye,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  the  Jiva  or  Atma  or  soul.  When  the  soul  is 
K  V  1  Ski  a  and  shrouded  by  Anava  Mala,  without  action  will 
Suddha  or  Nirvana  and  intelligence,  it  is  its  night,  the  Kevala 
condition  of  the  state.    When  God,  out  of  His  great  love,  sets 

him  in  evolution,  producing  the  body  and  the 
worlds  out  of  Maya,  for  his  enjoyment  and  experience,  where- 
by his  Kriya  Sakti  &c.  are  roused,  this  is  called  its  Sakalya 
condition.  Anava  Mala  is  night  and  darkness,  and  Maya  acts 
as  the  lamp-light  in  darkness.  But  when  the  sun  rises,  all 
darkness  and  the  night  vanishes,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any 
lamp,  however  powerful,  and  the  soul  is  fully  merged  in  that 
Supreme  Splendour,  that  "Light  of  Truth,  that  entering  the 
body  and  soul,  has  scoured  all  faults  and  driven  away  the  false 
darkness."     This  is  the  soul's  Suddha  or  Nirvana  condition. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  Jivatma  or 
the  soul  itself,  as  this  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
Advaita  itself. 

The  Sankhyas,  the  Yogins,  and  the  Vedantins  admit  that 
The  Soul  distin-      ^^^  Purusha,  Atma,  or  the  soul,  is  other  than 
guished  from   Sat      Prakriti  and  above  Buddhi  and  the  24  Tatvas. 
andAsat.  There  is  confusion  in  trying  to  establish    its 

relation  to  God.  The  soul  is  neither  a  reflection,  nor  a 
particle,  nor  a  spark  of  the  Partless  and  Changeless  Brahman, 
nor  is  one  with  Him.  God  is  other  than  the  soul.  Even 
where  the  Sutrakara  postulates  Parinama,  he  does  it  only 
in    reference   to    Maya,    but   he    postulates   the  difference  of 
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the  human  Soul  and  the  Supreme  Soul  ;  There  is  no 
harm  if  we  regard  Maya  as  One  with  the  Brahman,  as  His 
inseparable  Sakti,  but  then  all  religion  and  morality  is  sure 
to  die,  when  we  regard  the  soul  the  same  as  God.*  There 
will  be  no  way  to  account  for  the  presence  of  evil  or  igno- 
rance in  the  world,  and  even  when  we  try  to  whittle  it  away 
as  an  illusion,  delusion  or  myth,  the  presence  of  this  delu- 
sion has  itself  to  be  accounted  for.  Delusion  is  a  conscious 
experience,  and  the  question  which  is  under  delusion  will 
arise.  If  the  soul  other  than  God,  and  other  than  Maya, 
is  in  bondage,  then  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  the  world 
becomes  intelligible.  We  therefore  postulate  three  Padar- 
thas,  three  planes  of  existence,  or  three  centres  viz., 
—  the  plane  of  matter,  the  plane  of  the  souls  and  the 
plane  of  God.  In  the  language  of  Euclid,  God  is  the 
point  which  hath  no  parts  nor  magnitude  :  that  which 
is  everywhere,  in  and  out,  above  and  below  ;  the  soul 
is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  circumference  is  the  Maya 
that  bounds.  When  this  centre  can  rise  up  to  the  Point, 
then  is  it  that  its  Nirvana  is  possible. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  Mahavakya    texts    'That 
,^-  ,      ,      „  Thou  art',  'I  become  that',  'I    am    that'    &c  ? 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  texts  are  not  dis- 
cussed by  the  Sutrakara  Badarayana  in  the  first  Adhyaya 
relating  to  Pramana  or  Proof  of  the  nature  of  the  Padarthas, 
where  he  distinctly  postulates  the  difference,  but  they  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  SadJiana  relating  to  the 
means  of  salvation.  The  Teacher  enjoins  upon  the  pupil  to 
practise  the  Sadhana,  telling  him  that  'He  is  God'  ^Tatvamasi)  ; 
and  the  pupil  accordingly  practises  'Soham'  Sivoham  bhavana,' 
by  repeating  the  mantra  'Aham  Brahmasmi'  :  when  one  re- 
peats 'Aham  Brahmasmi',  there  is  consciousness,  and  conscious- 
ness of  duality,  of  the  two  Padarthas,  Aham  and  Brahma.  This 
is  Dwaitam.  When  by  the  practice  of  Sivoham,  the  conscious- 


*  This  is  pointed  out  by  a  Christian  writer  in  the  following  words  : — 

"But  why  do  we  shrink  from  Pantheism  ?  Not  from  the  dread  of  losing 
the  physical  universe  in  God,  but  from  the  dread  of  losing  our  own 
self  in  God.  Pantheism  only  becomes  deadly  to  vigorous  religion  and 
morality  when  it  makes  the  man's  soul  or  the  man's  self,  a  portion  of 
God.  Theism  claims  that  the  human  soul  is  a  free  cause,  a  separate 
island  of  individual  will,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean  of  the 
Divine  Will."     (''God  and  the  Soul"  by  Rev.  Armstrong.) 
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ness  can  disappear,  then  the  soul  can  become  One  with  God. 
Now,  the  question  arises  how  this  oneness  can  be  reached, 
how  can  the  two  become  one.  This  becomes  possible  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  relation  to 
God. 

This  nature  of   the    Soul    consists    in    its    becoming    one 

,  ,    ^    ,        with     whatever     it     is     united,    losing     its 
Nature  of  the  Soul.  •    j-    -j       i-i.  j       •        •..  ^      \_    • 

own  mdividuality,  and  in  its  not  being 
able  to  exist  independently.  It  can  only  be  united 
to  the  world  or  to  God.  It  can  reach  God  only  when 
it  leaves  the  world.  It  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Upanishads,  which  leaves  one  leaf-stalk  to  catch  another. 
And  when  it  is  united  to  one  thing  or  the  other,  like  the 
mimicking  caterpillar  again,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  one 
leaf  or  the  other.  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  one  (Maya)  or 
the  light  of  the  other  (God)  that  completely  hides  its  (Soul's) 
individuality.  So  when  in  union  with  matter,  ^with  the  body, 
for  example)  it  is  so  lost  (in  the  nerve  centres  and  so  on), 
that  the  Scientific  Agnostic  fails  to  discover  the  soul,  by 
the  closest  analysis.  In  union  with  God,  the  Pure  Idealist 
finds  no  soul  there.  The  soul  identifies  itself  absolutely 
with  the  body  or  God,  as  the  case  may  be  and  its 
individuality  or  identity  disappears^  but  not  its  person- 
ality or  being  (Sat). 

This  law  of  the  Human  mind  called  the  Law  of  Garura- 
dhyana,  is  stated  in  the  terms  that  ii/e  become 
MaT  ^  ™'"°'  °'  ^^^^'  whatever  we  are  associated  -with,  and  maj- 
be  called  the  Law  of  association  or  identity 
and  Professor  Henry  Drummons  calls  it  the  Laws  of  Reflec- 
tion and  Assimilation,  and  likens  man  to  a  mirror  or  crystal. 
"'All  )iien  are  viirrorsr  That  is  the  first  law  on  which  this 
formula  (of  sanctification  or  corruption)  is  based.  One  of 
the  aptest  description  of  a  human  being  is  that  he  is  a  mirror 

And  we  will  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  simile  used  by  the 
Upanishads  and  the  Siddhanta  writers  and  the  following 
extracts  contain  the  illustration  and  the  formula  of  sanctifica- 
tion. 

'^ hs,  a  metal  disc  {mirror )  tarnished  by  dirt  shines  bright 
_,.    ,       ,     ,  again     after    it    has    been     cleansed,    so    is 

The  formula  of  ^  .-r     ,  .•   c    j  j     r       j 

Sanctification  the     sanctified    person    satisfied     and   Ireed 

from  grief  after  he  has    seen    the  real  nature 

of  himself."      "And    when  after  realising  the   real  nature  of 


\ 
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himself,  he  sees  as  by  a  lamp,  the  real  nature  of  the  Brahman, 
then,  having  known  the  unborn  eternal  God  who  transcends 
all  Tatvas,  he  is  freed  from  all  bondage"  (Sveta.  Up.  ii.  14,  15.) 

"From  meditating  (abhidhyanat)  on  Him,  from  joining 
the  mind  to  Him,  (yojanat)  from  becoming  one  with  him 
'tatvabhavat),  there  is  further  cessation  of  all  Maya  in  the 
end."  (Svetas.  Up.  i,  10). 

The  formula  stated  in  plain  terms  would  read  'I  see  God, 
I  reflect  on  God,  I  become  Godlike,  I  am  God.' 

The  crystal  or  diamond  unlike  the  Sun's  Light  which  it 
reflects,  though  pure,  in  its  inner  core,  has  got  the  defect 
of  being  covered  by  dirt,  mala  (Anava).  When  this  is  removed 
by  means  of  some  other  dirt,  it  is  luminous  (Chit)  again 
but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sun  is  self-luminous  (Para- 
Chit)  ;  and  either  in  darkness  or  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  Sun, 
the  identity  of  the  mirror  cannot  be  perceived. 

We  now  come  to  the  definition  of  Advaita.  And  we  may  say 
at  once,  that  all  writers  on  Saiva  Siddhanta 
describe  their  system  as  'Advaita'  pure  and 
simple,  though  people,  who  fail  to  note  its  special  features, 
may  call  it  Vishistadvaita.  Advaita  is  defined  b)'  St.  Meikandan 
as  meaning  'Auya  nastP  or  "Anatiya,^  inseparable  ;  and  his 
disciple  calls  the  relation  'as  neither  one  nor  two.'  Advaita 
literall}^  meaning  not  two,  simply  denies  the  separability  or 
duality  of  God  and  soul  on  the  one  hand  and  of  matter  on  the 
other,  but  does  not  postulate  Oneness,  bv  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  one  or  another  Padartha  or  by  postulating  their  mu- 
tual convertibility  as  in  causation  &c.  Mind  fthe  unextended) 
is  not  matter  (the  extended)  ;  yet  they  are  ever  inseparable 
and  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  ;  how  the  unextended  is 
present  in  the  extended  is  the  puzzle  and  the  contradiction, 
as  stated  by  Doctor  Alexander  Bain.  And  the  illustration 
of  the  mind  and  the  body,  like  that  of  the  vowels  and  the  con- 
sonants^ is    used    to  denote    the  Advaita    relation  of  God  to 


1.  M.  N.  Dvivediin  his 'monism  or  advaitism,  also  points  out  that 
advaita  does  not  mean  Eka  or  Abhinna  or  .\bheda  but  Ananya  and 
that  this  is  the  view  of  the    Sutrakara. 

2.  Vide  Srikanta's  Bhashya  on  the  \'edanta  Sutras  (II.     i.  &  22). 

3.  Dr.  Bain  complains  that  there  is  not  even  an  analogy  to  illustrate 
this  unique  union  of  mind  and  body,  but  the  Saiva  .Siddhantis  have  this 
analogy  of  vowels  and  consonants  to  illustrate  this  union  from  the  evrey 
beginning. 
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the  Universe  of  nature  and  man.  God  is  the  Soul,  whose  body 
(Sarira)  is  the  Universe  of  nature  and  man,  as  has  been 
forcibly  put  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad  texts  referred 
to  above. 

'He  who  dwells  in  the  Universe,  who  is  other  than  the 
Universe,  whom  the  Universe  does  not  know,  whose  Sarira 
(body)  the  Universe  is,  who  rules  the  Universe  within,  He  is 
thy  Atma,   the  puller  within,  the  immortal,' 

And  the  analogy  of  the  vowels  and  the  consonants,  ex- 
plains this  relation  fully.  In  Tamil  Grammar,  the  words 
used  to  denote  vowels  and  consonants  are  the  same  as  the 
words  meaning  mind  and  body.  And  we  find  the  follow- 
ing text  in  the  Aitareya  Upanishad  (H.  iv.  1). 

"Its  consonants  form  its  body  ;  its  vowels  the  soul 
(Atma)."  ' 

The  vowels  are  those  that  can  be  pronounced  by  themselves 
but  the  consonants  cannot  be  pronounced  without  the  aid  of 
the  vowel.  The  consonant  'cannot  be  brought  into  being  un- 
less the  vowels  supports  it  ;  and  in  union  the  two  are  insepar- 
able ;  and  One  is  the  word  used  in  the  oldest  Tamil  Gram- 
mar to  denote  the  union  of  the  two.  A  vowel  has  one  matra, 
a  consonant  (pure)  half  a  matra  ;  and  yet  a  vowel  with  a 
consonant  has  only  one  matra,  instead  of  i  ^  matra.  But 
the  vowel  is  not  the  consonant  nor  the  consonant  the  vowel. 
Similarly  God  is  not  one  with  the  soul  and  the  Universe,  and 
yet  without  God,  the  Universe  is  nowhere. 

'  Thou  art  not  aught  in  the  Universe,  yet  naught  is  there, 
save  Thou"  is  the  Tamil  Sruti.  He  is  not  one  with,  nor  different 
from  the  Universe,  and  this  relation  is  called  'Ananya',  'Ad- 
vaita.'  The  Sutrakara  brings  out  the  nature  of  this  relation 
which  is  neither  one  nor  different  (in  II.  i.  15  &  22).  The  Saiva 
Advaita  Siddhanta  accordingly  postulates  that  God  is  neither 
Abheda  with  the  world,  nor  Veda,  nor  Veda-  Veda,  as 
these  terms  are  ordinarily  understood,  and  yet  He  is  one  with 
the  world,  and  different  from  the  world,  and  Vedaveda 
(Sivagnanabodham  Sutra  2.  Sivagnanasidhiar  II.  I.)  And  St, 
Meikandan  declares  accordingly  "You  can  indeed  say  God 
is  One,  without  a  Second,  in  the  same  way  as  you  say  that 
without  the  vowel  'A',  no  other  letters  exist.,'  This  is  a  view 
of  Advaitam  or  Monism,  which  is  not  ordinarily  met  with, 
and  which  must  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  the  intellects  of  the 
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people  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  religion,  and  I  commend 
this  to  your  earnest  consideration. 

I  will  just  glance  at  the  practical  aspect  of  the  Saiva  Reli- 

.,„,..         gion.     It  holds  out    four   paths   or    Margas 

Practical  Rel.gion.     ^^^  ^^^  spiritual    aspirant,     called     Chariya, 

Kriya,  Yoga  and  Gnana,  otherwise   called  Dasya  Marga,  Sat 
putra  marga  and  San-marga,     When  yon  want  to    approach 
God,  you  can  approach  Him  as  your  Lord    and    Master,   you 
,  can  approach    Him  as  your  Father,  as  your 

our  pa   s.  Friend,  or   as   your    Beloved.     The    last   is 

no  Marga  at  all,  as  in  that  stage  the  Oneness  is  reached  fully 
and  finally.  There  is  rebirth,  while  one  is  in  the  first  three 
paths.  And  these  paths  are  so  adjusted,  in  an  ascending 
scale,  as  to  suit  the  intellectual,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  aspirant,  be  he  ever  so  high  or  low  in 
spirituality.  None  is  opposed  to  any  other.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  system  differs  from  the  so-called  Karma-marga, 
Bhakti-marga,  Yoga-marga,  and  Gnana-marga,  and  the  latter 
is  no  logical  system  at  all.  For  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that 
when  one  approaches  his  Maker,  he  must  know  Him  as 
such  (Gnana)  and  must  love  him  as  such  (Bhakti)  and  must 
adjust  his  conduct  accordingly  (Karma).  In  each  condition 
therefore.  Karma,  Bhakti  and  Gnana  are  all  equally  essen- 
tial, and  from  the  Dasya  to  the  San-marga,  this  Karma, 
Bhakti  and  Gnana  is  progressive.  There  is  no  opposition, 
there  is  no  parting  away  with  one  to  follow  another.  So 
the  practical  Religion  offered  by  Saivaism  is  meant  for  all 
alike. 

Saiva  Siddhanta,  as  representing  the  old  Hinduism  and 
Saivism  is  an  eciec-  ^^i^^  its  chief  scriptures  the  Svetasvetara 
tic  Philosophy  and  Upanishad  and  the  Geeta,  claims  to  be  an  ec- 
an  universal  Religi-  lectic  philosophy  and  an  universal  Religion  ; 
*^""  and  the  various  points  I    have   brought   out 

above  will  show  how  it  brings  itself  into  agreement  with 
every  shade  of  opinion  and  Religion  and  Philosophy.  It 
describes  Philosophy  accordingly  by  such  terms  as  'Sara', 
'Samarasya',  'Siddhanta'  meaning  the  'essence  of  all',  'the 
Truth'.  And  we  invite  the  kind  attention  of  every  religionist 
assembled  here  to  the  definition  of  an  Universal  Religion 
given  by  St.  Arul  Xandi  several  centuries  ago. 

"Religions,  postulates    and    text    books    are   various  and 
conflict  with  one  another.     It  is  asked  which    is  the  true  reli- 
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gion,  and  which  the  true  postulate  and  which  the  true  book  ? 
'TJiat  is  True  Religion  which  not  possessing  the  fault  of 
calling  this  false  and  this  true,  and  not  conflicting  with 
than,  comprises  reasonably  everything  withi)!  its  fold."  Hence 
the  religion  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Agamas  is  true  religion. 

And  we  will  conclude  with  culling  the  opinions  of  few 
European  Students  of  Saiva  Siddhanta. 

Rev.  G.  U.  Pope  remarks.  "It  is  the  choicest  product 
of  the  Dravidian  intellect.  The  Saiva  Siddhanta  is  the  most 
elaborate,  influential  and  undoubtedly  the  most  instrinsically 
v^aluable  of  all  the  religions  of  India." 

Rev.  F.  Goodwill  has  the  following  remark  "Those 
who  have  studied  the  system  unanimously  agree  that  this 
eulogy  is  not  a  whit  too  enthusiastic  or  free-worded.  That 
the  system  is  eclectic  is  at  once  apparent." 

Rev.  W.  Goudie  writes  in  the  Christian  College  Maga- 
zine (xx  9.)  as  follows  : — 

"There  is  no  school  of  thought  and  no  svstem  of  faith  or 
worship  that  comes  to  us  with  anything  like  the  claims  of 
the  Saiva  Siddhanta." 

"This  system  possesses  the  merits  of  great  nntiquity. 
In  the  Religious  world  the  Saiva  system  is  heir  to  all  that 
is  most  ancient  in  Southern  India  ;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the 
Tamil  people  by  the  side  of  which  every  other  form  is  of 
comparativel\-  foreign  origin." 

"In  the  largeness  of  its  following,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  authority  of  some  of  its  elements,  the  Saiva  Siddhanta 
is,  beyond  any  other  form,  the  religion  of  the  Tamil  people 
and  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  Tamil  Missionaries." 

"We  have  however  left  the  greatest  distinction  of  this 
system  till  last.  As  a  system  of  religious  thought,  as  an 
expression  of  faith  and  life,  the  Saiva  Siddhanta  is  by  far  the 
best  that  South  India  possesses... and  represents  the  high- 
water-mark  of  Indian  thought  and  Indian  life,  &c, 

,     ,, , .    ,  „    .             Saivaism  is  based  on  the  highest    moral- 
Its  Ethical  Basis.        .^           ,  ,  iU       Au-  /  1  -n-       \    J 

ity  and  has  the  Ahimsa    (non-kilhng)  doc- 
trine as  its  chief  pillar. 


SHAKTAISM. 


BY 
PUNDIT  GNANENDRA  NATH  TANTRARATNA. 

(  Translated  from  Bengali  into  English.) 

CONTINUALLY  oppressed,  as  he  is,  in  the  world,  with 
the  three  kinds  of  pain — adhyatmic,  ddhibhoutic  and 
ddhidaibic* - — man  naturally  wants  to  get  rid  of  them  and  to  be 
happy.  With  that  end  in  view  he  takes  up  some  kind  of  devo- 
tional exercises  under  the  guidance  of  his  guru  (religious 
preceptor),  and  then  by  degrees  gets  along  the  path  of  mukti 
(salvation)  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  his  own  karma 
(action).  This  salvation  is  of  four  sorts  (vide  the  precept 
of  Brahma  to  Sanat  Kumar  as  quoted  by  Hemddri  in  the 
"  Dharma  Shastra.")  "Mention  is  made  in  the  Shastras  of 
four  kinds  of  salvation.  Sdlokya,  Sdmipya,  Sdjujya  and 
Sarsti.  Salokya  mukti  consists  in  the  attainment  of  the 
Surja  or  some  other  desired  Loka  (Heaven  or  the  abode  of 
the  blessed).  To  enjoy  the  privilege  of  residing  in  the  presence 
of  the  Deity  is  called  Sdmipya  mukti.  To  exist  in  the 
divine  form  of  the  Deity  is  said  to  be  Sdjujya  mukti  and 
to  be  one  with  Brahma  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa  (cycle)  is 
Sarsti  mukti.  O  son,  after  these  four  kinds  of  salvation, 
comes  the  Nirvana  mukti,  in  which  the  human  soul  is 
finally  absorbed  in  the  Brahman  and  is  no  more  subject 
to  birth  and  death." 

Man  attains  to  the  four  sorts  of  salvation  as  he  becomes 
entitled  to  each  of  them  through  the  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship of  the  different  deities  or  objects  of  worship.  With 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
virtuous  actions  is  completed  in  the  above  stages  of  sal- 
vation, man  again  takes  brith  in  this  world  and  has  to 
undergo  and  suffer  the  three  concomitant  sorts    of  worldly 

*  Adhyatmic  pain  arises  from  the  body  or  the  mind,  such  as  hunger 
or  sorrow.  Adhibhoutic  pain  is  caused  by  living  animals— as  tigers, 
dacoits  and  other  vicious  beings.  Adhidaibic  pain  arises  from  the  natural 
forces   such   as  storms,  earthquakes,  etc. 

P.— II.— 1 8 
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pain.  But  by  the  extinction  of  Avidya,  there  arises  in  man 
the  knowledge  of  the  Self,  whereby  he  ceases  to  be  subject 
to  births  and  deaths  and  remains  in  his  own  Swanipa  real 
state).  From  that  state  he  never  falls,  but  enjoys  unlimited  joy 
and'  his  sorrows  and  pain  become  extinct  for  ever.  This 
Nirvana  Mukti  can  truly  and  properly  be  called 
Moksha — emancipation  ;  the  other  four  are  mere  transitory 
states  of  enjoyment.  The  mighty  seers  have  written  the 
different  kinds  of  Darsana  Shastras  (philosophical  trea- 
tises) just  to  indicate  the  ways  and  means  to  attain  to  this 
Nirvana  State.  Apparently  contradictory  as  these  Darsana 
Shastras  seem  to  be,  almost  all  of  them  unanimously  admit 
that  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Self,  emancipation  is  attained. 

Of  these  the  Vaisheshika,  the  Naya,  the  Mimanisha,  the 
Sdnkhya,  the  Pdtanjal,  and  the  Veddnta  are  the  six  well- 
known  systems  of  philosophy.  According  to  the  Vaishes- 
hika  philosophy,  the  Soul  or  the  animating  power  presides 
over  the  body  and  all  the  organs  of  sense.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  soul — the  Jivdtmd,  and  the  Paramdtmd.  The  word 
Jivdtmd  denotes  all  Jiva  (animated  beingsi  and  only  the  one 
Parameshwara  is  the  Supreme  Soul.  Emancipation  which  is 
the  same  as  the  total  extinction  of  sorrow  or  pain  is  gained 
by  Self-realization,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  Truth  or  the 
Self.  Total  extinction  of  sorrow  or  pain  implies  that  sorrow 
or  pain  having  been  once  extinct,  can  no  more  give  rise  to 
any  trouble. 

Maharshi  Goutama,  the  author  of  the  Naya  Philosophy, 
also  admits  the  existence  of  God,  as  a  Being  possessed  of 
uncommon  power,  over  and  above  the  Jivattna.  According 
to  him  diversity  of  body  constitutes  diversity  of  the  Jivatma. 
He  also  holds  that  emancipation  is  gained  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  Self.  No  rebirth  takes  place  after  one  acquires  the 
knowledge  that  the  Soul  is  quite  different  from  the  body. 
In  this  way  one  becomes  free  or  Mukta  by  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  sorrow  and  pain. 

The  Mimamsha  Philosophy  while  admitting  that  there  is 
a  supreme  plane  of  existence  does  not  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  existence  of  God.  According  to  this  system  God 
has  no  material  form  but  is  of  the  form  of  the  Mantras 
(mystic  formulce).  A  higher  and  higher  loka  is  in  this  path 
of  Mantras,  attained  through  Sastric  worship  etc.,  till  the 
final  stage  or  the  highest  goal  is  reached.  This  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  Mividinsakas, 
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JMaharslii  Kapila  has  said  in  the  Sankhya  Darsana  that  all 
created  beings  are  troubled  by  Adhyatvtic,  A dhibhoutic  3.nd 
Adhidaibic  sorrows  and  pain.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
person  desirous  of  being  happy  to  try  to  put  an  end  to 
these  three  sorts  of  pain.  For  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  worship  and  offer  pra)-ers  to  a  Being,  separate  from  the 
Jivatma,  considered  to  be  Omnipotent  and  Higher  than  the 
highest.  Moreover  where  is  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  being  as  God  ?  His  opinion  is  that  a  vitiated  knowledge 
of  Prakriti  and  Ptwusha  is  the  cause  of  those  sorrows  and 
pain.  When  Tattavijna7ta  is  realized,  the  three  sorts  of  sorrow 
and  pain  aforesaid  become  extinct.  There  is  one  PiirusJia 
presiding  over  everything.  There  are  two  sorts  of  body  in  all 
beings — Sthida — the  gross  and  Siikshnia — the  fine  (astral). 
This  visible  gross  body  is  the  transformation  of  the  five  gross 
and  the  five  fine  elements.  The  Astral  body  {Siikshuia  sharird) 
is  the  combination  of  the  mind,  the  intelligence,  egoism,  the 
five  organs  of  action,  the  five  organs  of  knowledge  (perception) 
and  the  five  tanmdtrds  (subtle  elements — arch-types  of 
things)  i.e. — all  the  eighteen  Tattvas  (principles).  From  the 
Prakriti  is  directly  created  Intelligence  and  thence  proceed 
all  other  tatwas  including  the  five  gross  elements  in  their 
consecutive  order.  The  Moot  Prakriti  is  the  state  of  equili- 
brium of  the  three  gunas — Sattva,  Rajas  and  Tanias.  This 
Prakriti  is  gross  or  material  and  inactive  yet  independent 
i.e.,  capable  of  creating  this  world  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Purusha.  The  Picriisha  is  consciousness  itself,  devoid  of 
pleasure,  pain  and  action.  As  the  image  of  a  tree  is  reflected 
on  a  sheet  of  water  adjacent  to  it,  so  by  the  adjacency  of 
Buddhi  (Intelligence  or  knowledge),  pleasure  and  pain  that  are 
in  it,  are  reflected  as  it  were  on  the  Purusha.  In  this  way  the 
animation  or  consciousness  of  Purusha  is  reflected  on  Buddhi 
or  Prakriti.  In  fact  the  action  of  Prakriti  is  dependent  on 
Purusha  and  Purusha  as  Jiva  (human  being)  thinking  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  that  really  belong  to  Prakriti,  craves 
for  emancipation.  This  is  established  by  true  knowledge 
of  the    Tattva,  that  Purusha  is  different    from  Prakriti. 

The  principles  of  the  Sankhya  and  the  Patanjal  philosophy 
are  identical.  In  Sankhya  Darsana  the  existence  of  God  is  not 
expressly  admitted.  Patanjal  Rishi  on  the  other  hand  admits 
the  existence  of  an  independent,  infinite  and  unlimited 
Spectator,  ( m^^ )  separate  from  the  Prakriti.  At  His 
divine    will,  He  appears   before    His    devotee    in    a   visible 
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form  and  fulfils  his  cherished  desire.  It  also  holds  that 
emancipation  is  attained  by  the  knowledge  that  Purusa 
is  separate  from  Frakriti. 

According  to  these  philosophers,  the  extinction  of  sorrow 
and  pain  is  itself  happiness.  They  admit  that  there  is  no 
state  of  happiness  other  than  the  extinction  of  sorrow 
and  pain.  A  man  weighed  down  with  a  heavy  burden  feels 
happy  when  he  takes  it  down,  and  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  extinction  of  sorrow  and  pain  is  happiness. 

Many,  however,  do  not  at  all  desire  to  attain  happiness 
which  consists  only  of  such  extinction  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
The  happiness  felt  by  the  man  of  burden,  when  the  burden 
is  removed  from  his  shoulder,  is  not  true  and  real  joy 
or  happiness.  It  is  merely  a  feeling  of  relief  from  pain  for 
the  time  being.  Inanimate  objects  have  no  perception  of 
pain.  If  it  be  argued  that  want  of  pain  is  happiness,  then 
there  is  happiness  in  inanimate  things.  What  distinction 
then,  is  there  between  such  a  liberated  human  being  and  an 
inanimate  object  }  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  that 
matter,  being  inanimate,  cannot  be  said  ever  to  exist  in 
a  state  of  pleasure  consisting  of  total  absence  of  pain, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  emancipated  human  being,  possessed  of 
animation  does.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  delicious  food  and  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  thing,  the 
contact  of  something  pleasant  to  the  touch,  the  hearing  of 
sweet  songs  and  the  smelling  of  a  sweet  odour  beget  distinct 
sensations  of  pleasure.  Surely  this  is  not  the  effect  of  extinc- 
tion of  any  pain.  Pleasure  is  derived  in  a  great  or  small  degree 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  capacity  of  a  thing  in  pro- 
ducing pleasure  and  it  also  appears  that  the  same  music  which 
was  pleasing  a  few  minutes  before,  becomes  a  source  of 
disgust  by  continuous  listening.  Consequently  all  these  are 
transitory  and  fragmentary  joys.  That  state  in  which  joy 
has  attained  its  unlimited  and  highest  stage  is  to  be  really 
respected  and  envied  and  the  attainment  of  that  perfect 
joyous  state  is  Nirvana  Mukti. 

According  to  the  Vedanta  Darsana,  commented  upon 
by  the  venerable  Sankaracharya,  this  perfect  joyous  state  of 
the  soul  (Atnia)  can  be  attained  to.  It  holds  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Supreme  Soul  and  the  Jivdtmd 
(soul  in  created  beings).  Every  thing  is  false  except 
that  Supreme  soul  or  the  Brahman  and  the  attainment  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Brahman  is  Nirvana  mukti. 
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The  Brahman  is  sat,  that  is  ever-existing,  and  Truth  itself. 
He  is  chit  (consciousness)  that  is,  Knowledge  itself.  He  is 
without  a  second.  He  is  Parauidnanda  perfect  Joy  or 
Bliss.  He  is  without  any  form,  and  attribute,  that  is,  in  the 
Brahman  there  is  no  relative  knowledge,  happiness  or  any 
other  (dualistic)  attribute.  He  is  Himself  absolute  Knowledge 
and  Joy. 

Paramdnanda  (supreme  joy)  is  attainable  through  that 
which  is  the  object. of  supreme  love.  This  object  of  supreme 
love  is  the  Atmau  isoul  ,  therefore  the  At  man  is  Brahman. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  Jivdtmd  and  the 
supreme  Soul.  The  Soul  and  Self-knowledge  are  covered  by 
avidya,  (nescience  or  ignorance),  so  this  universe,  you,  I  and 
all  others  appear  to  be  different,  but  with  the  dawn  of  true 
knowledge  (  Tattajnana  )  ignorance  is  dispelled  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Self  drives  away  all  illusions  i.e.  the  human 
soul  attains   Nirvana  Miikti,  the  state  of  supreme  Joy, 

Even  if  Nirvana  Mukti  is  attainable  through  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Brahman,  how  is  it  possible  for  every  man  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Nirdkdra  (bearing  no  form  or  image)  and 
Nirguna  (having  no  attributes).  After  one  engages  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion,  as  prescribed  in  the  Shastras,  like 
the  rising  steps  of  a  staircase,  his  gradual  attainment  of 
knowledge  makes  the  fulfilment  of  his  desired  object 
possible.  For  this  reason,  according  to  the  capacity  and 
religious  persuasion  of  different  persons,  the  worship  of  the 
various  deities  is  prescribed  in  the  Shastras,  of  which  the 
principal  ones  are  five,  viz.,  Surjya,  (the  Sun)  Ganesh, 
Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Sakti.  In  the  Bhairab-Jamal  it  is  said — 
"In  the  beginning  of  creation,  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
meditation  {Dhyana)  of  His  worshippers,  the  one  Nirakara 
(formless)  Brahman  assumed  five  forms  viz.  ;  the  Sun,  Ganesh, 
Vishnu,  Siva  and  Sakti.  These  five  Deities  are  described  in 
the  Srutis  as  the  different  forms  of  the  Brahman^ 

The  Saktas  (worshippers  of  Sakti)  hope  to  get  Nirvana 
Mukti  by  the  prayer  and  worship  of  Sakti.  In  Bhairab-Jamal, 
after  the  description  of  the  prayer  and  worship  of  the  five 
Deities,  it  has  been  said  "Of  the  five  Deities,  the  eternal 
Bhagabati — who  represents  the  Brahinan  —  'xs  the  principal,  one 
because  that  Goddess  alone  grants  Nirvana  Mukti  to  all 
worshippers." 

It  is  said  that  Sreemat  Sankaracharyya,  an  incarnation  of 
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Siva  and  the  Guru  (author)  of  the  Vedanta,  did  not  in  the 
beginning  recognize  and  worship  Sakti.  To  impart  some  ins- 
truction to  him,  one  Summer  morning,  the  Goddess  secretly 
stole  away  his  strength,  at  the  Ghat  of  Manikarnika  in  Benares, 
In  fact  Sankaracharyya  remained  motionless  like  a  dead 
body  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Soon  after  this  it  was  mid 
day  ;  Sankara's  throat  and  tongue  dried  up  under  the  burning 
summer's  sun,  and  he  became  restless  from  unbearable  thirst. 
He  had  however  no  power  to  request  any  body  to  supply  him 
with  a  drink  of  water.  Consequently  he  was  obliged  to  suffer 
in  silence  from  an  ever-increasing  thirst,  though  lying  on  the 
bank  of  the  holy  river  Ganges.  Such  was  his  plight  when, 
Bhagabati  was  much  moved  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  female 
and  presented  herself  at  the  Manikarnika  Ghat  with  a  jar  in 
her  hand  as  if  to  carry  water.  At  Her  will  Sankaracharyya 
regained  his  power  of  speech  ;  and  on  seeing  her,  he  addressed 
her  thus  ;  "Mother,  bring  me  some  water".  The  Goddess  in  the 
female  form  replied  "I  see  you  are  a  young  man,  the  Ganges 
is  close  by  ;  if  you  wish  you  can  easily  quench  your  thirst 
by  drinking  water  from  it."  Sankaracharjya  said  "What  shall 
I  do,  oh,  mother  !  I  have  no  sakti  (strength ;".  The  Goddess, 
as  if  greatly  surprised,  said  "what  is  sakti [^^ow^x)  ?  You  do  not 
admit  or  recognize  .f«/^/z  (power)".  This  assertion  kindled  know- 
ledge in  the  Acharyya  and  understanding  all  this  to  be  the 
mysterious  planning  of  Sakti,  commenced  to  praise  and  pray 
in  order  to  propitiate  Her.  This  stott-a  (stanzas  of  praise  and 
prayer'  is  well-known  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Anandalahary. 
He  recited  in  the  first  sloka,  "Mother !  it  is  only  when  Siva  is 
joined  with  Sakti,  that  He  becomes  all-powerful  and  is  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  creation,  preservation  and  destruction  ; 
otherwise,  alone,  He  cannot  move.  For  this  reason  Brahma 
Vishnu,  Maheshwara  and  all  others  worship  Thee.  Such 
being  the  case,  how  would  a  man  like  myself  without  any 
religious  merit,  be  able  to  bow  down  and  ofTer  praises  and 
pryers  to  Thee .?"  Every  sloka  (stanza)  of  this  stotra 
declares  the  supremacy  of  Sakti  only.  In  fact  under 
no  circumstance  can  any  work  be  accomplished  without  the 
aid  oi  sakti.  Reward  and  punishment  are  both  dependent  on 
sakti.  The  most  powerful  being  appears  worthless  like  lifeless 
matter  without  Sakti.     Such  is  the  tenour  of  the  stotra. 

There  are  many  people  who,  doubting  that  the  worship 
and  contemplation  of  the  ByaJinian  is  included  in  or  that  the 
attainment    of  true  knowledge,  possible  through  the  worship 
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of  Sakti,  assert  that  every  being  is  the  seat  of  Chaitanya 
(consciousness)  and  so  one  in  whom  a  fraction  of  the  con- 
centrated chit  (absolute  knowledge  or  consciousness)  is  pre- 
eminently manifested — is  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  or  in 
other  words  one  who  is  free  from  Maya  (illusion)  or  avidya 
(ignorance)  is  one  with  the  Brahman.  So  say  the  Tantras 
"While  one  entangled  in  bonds  is  a  Jiva  ;  Sada  Siva  is  free 
from  them."  This  means  that  the  Jivatma  and  the  Para- 
viatnia  are  not  different.  As  long  as  the  Atma  is  enveloped 
in  Maya  or  Avidya,  it  is  termed  Jivatma.  Freed  from 
the  bondage  of  Maya  it  becames  Sada  Siva  or  Paramatma. 
Hence  what  can  be  attained  by  the  Shaktas  by  the  worship 
of  that  avidya,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  three  kinds  of 
worldly  pain  ?  There  is  no  chance  of  his  attaining  Nii-vana- 
Mukti,  though  he  may  acquire  some  transitory,  physical, 
world-amazing  power  through  the  grace  of  Maya.  How  can 
the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  all-bliss  Brahman  be  attained  by 
the  worship  of  the  material /'r^zy^;-///?  There  is  greater  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  the  wished-for  ends  by  the  worship  of  the 
male  deity,  the  abode  of  Chaitanya  (life-principle  or  concious- 
ness)  than  by  the  worship  of  Prakriti  who  appears  like 
Chaitanya  by  her  closeness  to  it.  In  reply,  it  should  be  said 
here  that  if  there  is  no  Chaitanya  in  Prakriti,  there  is  no  power 
of  action  in  Nirguna  Brahman.  Assuming  the  Brahman  and 
Prakriti  to  be  separate,  the  power  only  of  Prakriti  in 
the  absence  of  Chaitanya  would  produce  no  effect  and 
so  also  by  the  worship  of  powerless  Xirgun  Brahman,  void 
of  action  without  Prakriti,  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  have  any  desired  result.  As  without  the  power  of  sight, 
hearing,  etc.,  the  existence  of  the  organs  becomes  useless, 
so  Chaitanya,  without  Chaitanya  Sakti,  would  be  unsubs- 
tantial and  incapable  of  action.  In  material  bodies,  like 
magnets,  etc.,  the  power  of  attracting  iron  is  visible,  though 
there  is  no  Chaitanya  in  them.  But  when  no  manifesta- 
tion of  Shakti  is  visible  in  a  being,  he  is  considered  dead. 
You  may  now  judge  how  far  is  Chaitanya  different  from  Sakti. 

The  Kubjika  Tantra  says  ''Brahma  is  unable  to  create 
without  Brahmani  Sakti,  hence  without  Sakti,  Brahma  would 
be  like  a  dead  body,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  In  this 
way  Vaishnabi  Sakti  does  the  work  of  preservation  ;  there- 
fore without  her,  Vishnu  would  also  be  like  a  dead  body. 
Rudrani  {Sakti  of  Rudra)  accomplishes  the  work  of  des- 
truction and  without  her  Rudra  also  would  be   like  a  spectre. 
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Without  Prakriti,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Maheswara,  etc.  would  all 
be  inert  and  unable  to  do  any  work." 

The  difference  between  the  Brahman  and  Prakriti  is 
p  urely  the  work  of  imagination.  The  Brahman  and  Prakriti 
are  correlated  to  each  other,  that  is  without  Prakriti  there  is 
no  separate  existence  of  the  Brahman  and  without  the 
Brahman  there  can  be  no  separate  existence  of  Prakriti. 

Therefore  Prakriti  is  directly  and  eternally  connected 
with  the  Brahman  and  the  other  deities  are  related  to  him  in 
an  indirect  way.  And  so  the  Saktas  (followers  of  Sakti)  hope 
to  attain  supreme  salvation  by  the  worship  of  Prakriti, 
eternally  connected  with  Chaitanya,  more  easily  than  by 
the'  worship  of  the  other  deities,  who  are  connected  with 
Chaitanya  through  the  power  and  agency  of  Prakriti  in  a 
secondary  way. 

Moreover  the  Saktas  do  not  say  that    Adyasakti  and  the 
Brahman    are   different.     He   who    is  termed  the    Brahman 
because  of  His  infinite  greatness  is    worshipped  by    the   de- 
votee   of  the    higher   order,    as    Adyasakti,    because    of    its 
creative   and    other  functions.      It    is    from    action    that  the 
existence   of  Sakti  is  inferred.     It  is    stated  in  Panchadashi 
that  as  fire  is  known  by  the  act  of  burning,  so  the  existence 
of  the   eternal    power   in   the   Brahman  is    evinced   by    the 
creation,    etc.,  of  the    universe.     Before  action  proceeds  none 
can     conceive   of  the   existence    of   Sakti.     As    creation    is 
preceded    by  the    work   of   Sakti   viz.,  that    of   gunakshova 
(agitation  of  the  gunas  or  the  three  primary  elements  which 
constitute    primordial    matter),    the   existence  of  Sakti  even 
at  Mahapralaya   (final  destruction)    that  is,    before  and  after 
creation,  must    be   admitted.     To  imagine  this    Sakti  to  be 
different  from  the  Brahman  is  to  contradict  the  non-dualistic 
doctrine  of  the  Vedanta. 

The  Vedanta  says  that  the  Brahman  is  devoid  of  property 
or  quality,  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Brahman 
posseses  Sakti.  He  is  all-joy  and  all-knowledge  ;  whereas 
Adyasakti  Primitive  power)  has  a  very  dreadful  face  with  a 
protruding  tongue  and  a  fearful  set  of  teeth  ;  she  has  got  four 
hands  and  is  decorated  with  a  garland  of  human  skulls.  At 
such  apparent  and  clear  distinction  between  them  on  all  points  ; 
one  may  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  Brahvian 
is  sakti.  What  a  vast  gulf  between  the  One  Brahman,  who  is 
devoid  of  quality  and  form,  etc,  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of  words, 
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and  mind,  nameless  and  genderless,  and  the  primitive  Kalika 
form  which  kills  demons,  sits  on  the  dead  and  is  deeply 
devoted  to  Mahdkdlavairava  ! 

In  fact,  this  primitive  Kalika  form,  appeared  firsh  of  all 
the  Deities  having  form.  For  this  she  is  well-known  by  the 
name  of  Adyd  (First).  Adyasakti  has  two  (aspects)  in  as 
much  as  she  is  Nirgoomx  and  Sagoona.  There  is  in  Niruttar 
Tantra  that  ''Mahdsakti  is  both  Nirgoona  and  Sagoona^' 
In  Javial  it  is  said  that  Mahdmdyd  has  two  aspects  in  as 
much  as  she  is  Sagoona  and  Nirgoona.  She  who  is  con-  . 
trolling  Maya,  and  creating  this  universe  etc.,  is  sagoona 
sakti  and  she,  who  is  beyond  Maya  is  Nirgoona.  It  is  stated 
in  Kuldrnaba  that  "There  are  two  kinds  of  meditation — 
Sdkdra  and  Nirdkdra  according  as  it  is  St  hula  (Gross)  or 
Siiksha  (subtle).  At  first,  gross  (material)  meditation  should 
be  followed  to  effect  concentration  of  mind  and  then  the 
contemplation  of  the  fine  or  subtle  should  be  attempted. 

At  the  beginning  of  creation,  appeared  Mahat-Tatwa  ;the 
Principle  of  the  Fundamental  Intellect)  or  Tama-guna.  This 
is  the  Mahdkdlavairava  of  the  Sdklas,  and  Sakti  as  Adyd 
Kdlikd  penetrating  into  him,  indulged  in  the  play  of  the 
reverse  order  {i.e.  creation — the  reverse  of  the  latent  state  of 
laya  in  the  Brahman),  and  began  the  work  of  creation.  The 
Tama  guna  appears  first  at  the  time  of  Guna-Kshova  i.  e. 
differentiation  of  the  primal  principles).  In  the  Srtiti  also, 
it  is  said  that  ''Tamas  existed  first." 

It  is  written  in  Niruttar  Tantra,  "Oh,  Devi,  without  know- 
ledge of  Sakti,  Nirvdna  Mukti  is  not  attainable.  Dak- 
shind  Kdlikd  who  is  the  very  essence  of  siddha-Bidyd  (Goddess 
of  perfect  knowledge  or  divine  wisdom)  is  this  Sakti  Among 
all  the  siddha  Bidyds  this  Kdlikd  form  represents,  in  one,  tht 
Prakriti  and  the  Purusha  eternally  correlated  to  each  other. 

The  Devi  has  said  in  Gandharva  Tantra  "I  am  the 
only  One  Parabrahma.  I  have,  as  Siva  and  Sakti,  created 
this  world  of  duality.  But  all  these  appear  as  so  many  different 
things  to  human  beings  on  account  of  their  ignorance." 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  Gandharva  Tantra,  that  this 
universe  is  pervaded  with  the  Primal  Divine  VViidom  {Mula 
Vidya)  relating  to  Siva  and  Sakti.  Siva  and  Sakti  are 
not  separate  entities.  He  who  is  Siva,  is  the  same  as  Sakti. 
There  is  no  separate  existence  of  Siva  without  that  of  Sakti 
nor  of  Sakti  without  Siva. 
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It  is  mentioned  in  Mahdbhdgabat  that  the  Brahman  who 
has  been  firmly  established  by  various  proofs  in  the  Vedas. 
the  Tantras,  the  Smrities  and  other  philosophical  treatises 
is  verily  the  eternal  Sakti  Bhagabati. 

The  Vedanta  afifirms  that  there  is  no  second  thing  beyond 
the  Brahman.  Only  the  Brahman  is  eternal,  everything  else 
is  transitor}'.  In  the  Chandi,  in  Mdrkandeya  Purana,  is  said, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "Who  is  Mahdmaya,''  that  when 
She  appears  in  any  form,  for  fulfilling  the  work  of  God, 
She  is  supposed  to  have  taken  birth  in  that  form.  Virtually 
She  has  no  origin,  She  has  no  end.  She  is  eternal.  It  is 
thereby  proved  that  Sakti  or  Mahdmayd  is  nothing  but  the 
Brahman.  In  spite  of  her  being  Nirdkdrd  or  Nii-guna 
she  assumes  the  form  of  a  goddess  to  fulfil  the  desire  of 
the  gods  and  the  devotees.  Some  may  argue  that  when  she 
takes  shdkar  (material)  form,  where  does  her  Xirakdrd  or 
Nirguna  nature  go  ?  But  it  is  idle  to  raise  any  objection  to 
the  taking  of  such  form  by  the  One,  whose  formless  and  attri- 
buteless  nature  has  not  been  affected  by  the  creation  of  this 
transitorv  and  visible  material  world  and  its  denizens,  out 
of  Her  identical  self  Nothing  is  imposible  for  the  Brahman 
or  Sakti  in  whom  all  qualities  exist.  It  is  said  in  Jama/, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Shdkdrd  and  Nirdkdra,  that 
there  are  two  conditions  of  ghee  (clarified  butter)  solid 
and  liquid  ;  but  doubtess  in  both  the  states  it  is  one  and 
the  same  substance. 

In  a  hymn  by  Mahdkdhi  in  praise  of  Mahdkaii,  in 
M ahdkdlsamhita,  it  is  written  "Oh,  Mother  !  Thou  art  incom- 
prehensible. Thou  art  the  emblem  of  infinite  power.  Thy 
existence  is  visible  in  every  being,  on  account  of  thy  presence 
everywhere.  Thou  art  beyond  the  gunas  (qualities)  beyond 
duality,  and  only  attainable  through  Knowledge.  Thou  art 
without  a  second  and  known  as  the  Parabrahman.  As  the 
only  one  sun,  reflected  in  various  ponds,  appears  to  be  so  many 
different  suns,  so  Thou  art  One,  but  seem  to  appear  in  numer- 
ous forms  through  delusion.  On  the  whole.  Thou  art 
the  only  One  and  known  as  the  Parabrahman"  The  goddess 
Shakti  has  been  described  as  the  Brahman,  in  Giihyopanishad 
quoted  in  Mahdkdla-Samhita.  Further,  three  kinds  of  medi- 
tation are  prescribed  for  three  different  grades  of  devotees. 
For  the  first  class  of  devotee,  the  meditation  of  Nirakara  is 
prescribed,  for  the  second,  that  of  the  Birat  (the  grand  or  uni- 
versal), and  for  the  third,  that  of  Sthula  (the  gross).  According 
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to  the  same,  Ntrguna  Dhydna  consists  of  contemplation 
of  the  formless  One,  pure,  eternal,  birthless,  deathless, 
attributeless,  spotless  and  changeless,  beyond  time  and 
space,  matter  and  qualit}%  ether  and  darkness,  colour  and 
sound,  immaterial,  devoid  of  the  three  gunas,  without  hands 
and  feet,  the  Bliss  Divine,  the  Supreme  Deity,  who  pervades 
every  thing,  the  eternal  witness  of  Buddhi  (intelligence) 
and  the  upholder  of  the  universe.  The  five  Mahdbdkyas  (the 
fundamental  syllables)  which  are  the  Mantras  of  the  Ntrguna 

Dhydna,  are   ^t  r\A^r[,  #l^?Tf^,  ^^i'?*^!^!  and  ?r^w^i'?*ff^. 

There  are  numerous  proofs  in  the  various  Shastras  in 
support  of  the  fact  that  the  Sakti  is  one  with  the  Brahman. 
In  spite  of  Her  being  inactive  and  Nirguna  (devoid  of 
quality),  it  is  simply  through  the  existence  of  Sakti, 
that  the  work  of  creation,  of  preservation,  and  of  des- 
truction, etc.,  is  going  on.  It  has  been  said  before  that  the 
existence  of  Sakti  is  inferred  from  action.  On  seeing  a  fruit 
fall  from  the  tree  to  the  ground,  the  great  Newton  established 
by  inference  that  in  every  object  there  is  the  force  of 
attraction.  We  cannot  help  mentioning  here  that  before 
the  discovery  of  this  theory  by  Newton,  it  was  known 
to  the  Hindus  from  very  ancient  times.  In  Devi  Bhdgbat 
its  existence  and  function  are  indicated  by  the  name 
of  Adhdra  Sakti  (retaining  force j  and  in  other  Sastras  also 
its  puja  (worship)  is  prescribed,  when  placing  the  Asana  (seat) 
for  devotional  exercise  ;  and  in  the  prayer  "Hold  me  always" 
the  existence  of  the  retaining  force  of  the  earth  is  established. 
Now,  this  force  does  not  do  any  work  ;  actions  take  place 
simply  by  its  existence.  Magnets  have  the  power  of  attracting 
iron  and  on  account  of  the  presence  of  that  power,  iron  is 
attracted.  Magnets  have  not  to  exert  themselves  to  attract 
iron.  In  this  manner  it  is  only  for  the  existence  of  this  all- 
powerful  Energy  that  the  work  of  creation  proceeds. 

Sakti,  being  Nirdkdrd  (having  no  form),  can  neither  be 
called  male  nor  female.  It  is  written  in  Mahakalistotra 
"Mother  !  Thou  art  neither  a  girl,  nor  young  nor  old.  neither 
female  nor  male  nor  hermaphrodite.  Thou  art  neither  a 
god,  nor  a  demon  nor  a  human  being.  Thou  art  known  as 
the  Parabrahinan  without  a  second.^  In  Nava  Ratnesltwar 
it  is  stated  that  she  is  neither  female  nor  male,  nor  neuter, 
nor  material  ;  yet  she  is  spoken  of  as  female  like  the  feminine 
gender  of  the  kalpalatd  (a  creeper  of  paradise  which  fulfils 
whatever  is  desired). 
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What,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  worshiping  her  as  a  female 
goddess,  if  she  is  sexless  and  why  is  the  worship  of  her  as  a 
female  goddess  the  best  ?  In  Pardprasdd  Mantra  in  Kuld- 
rnava  Tantra  it  is  written— "Oh,  Devi  !  He  is  to  be  worship- 
ped in  the  male  or  female  form,  or  in  the  case  of  higher  de- 
votees as  the  attributeless,  formless  Satchiddnanda  eternally- 
existing,  all-knowing  and  all-joy.  In  selecting  your  Avista- 
devata  (favourite  deity)  it  is  desirable  to  meditate  on  that 
Divine  form  which  evokes  devotion  and  faith  in  you  and  evi- 
dently appears  to  be  full  of  great  mercy  willing  to  fulfil  your 
cherished  desire. 

In  this  world,  the  hermaphrodites  are  abhorred  by  all. 
And  so  the  meditation  of  God  is  to  be  made  in  the  male  or 
female  form.  The  word  Sakti  is  of  the  feminine  gender  and  for 
this  reason  the  female  form  first  arises  in  the  mind.  Woman 
is  generally  more  tender-hearted  than  man  and  morever 
a  mother's  affection  and  kindness  towards  her  child  is  immea- 
surable. It  is  a  common  proverb,  "there  may  be  bad  sons  but 
never  bad  mothers."  Who  would  not  cherish  great  BJwkti 
(devotion)  towards  this  mother  ?  Secure  in  the  mother's  lap, 
the  child  sits  serene  and  quiet,  fearless  of  the  mo^t  fearful 
situations.  Even  in  direst  tribulation,  one  feels  half  relieved 
if  he  but  takes  the  name  of  the  mother  at  every  sigh  he  draws. 
Verily  has  the  sweet  word  "y««"  (mother)  been  derived,  like 
nectar,  out  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  of  words.  Even  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  cry  out  indistinctly 
mimicking,  as  it  were,  the  sweat  sound  "7l/«"  (mother).  The 
torrent  of  the  mother's  kindness  gushes  out  in  a  hundred  chan- 
nels. In  a  terrible  situation  where  death  is  imminent  at  every 
moment  of  existence,  it  is  only  a  mother  who  can,  regardless 
of  personal  dangers  throw  herself  to  save  her  dear  child. 
Such  tenderness  is  visible  nowhere  else,  no,  not  even  in  a 
father.  Can  any  human  soul  doubt  that  the  proud  child  of 
the  Great  Mother  — of  Infinite  Power,  whose  mere  glance 
creates,  preserves  and  destroys  this  world  — will  lose  himself 
in  blessed  joy  in  the  lap  of  his  Divine  Mother — pure  and 
freed  from  all  bondages  of  illusion  through  her  mercy  .? 

Can  any  mother  ever  remain  silent  and  unmoved  if  only 
the  slightest  sound  of  a  sincere  cry  of  "mother,  mother" 
from  her  child  reaches  her  ears  ? 

"Such  a  Mother  only  do  we  want  to  worship"  says  the 
Sdkta, 
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In  the  Tantras  there  is  frequent  mention  of  krama 
niukti  (stages  of  salvation)  effected  through  the  different  male 
and  female  deities.  Suffice  it  to  give  only  a  summary  of 
what  is  written  in  the  Kailash  Tantra. 

"The  human  being,  desirous  of  final  emancipation,  enters 
the  path  of  devotion,  first  as  a  Soura  (worshipper  of  the 
sun)  and  for  twelve  successive  lives,  goes  to  the  solar  regions 
and  comes  back,  finallv  to  attain  Xht  Sdrsti  Mukti  3.hitv  losinsr 
himself  in  Brahvia  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa.  He  is  then  born 
again  as  Ganapatya  (worshipper  of  Ganapati ),  in  the  next 
kalpa  and  after  eight  births,  attains  similarly  the  Sc'unipya 
Mukti.  In  the  next  kalpa,  he  is  born  again  as  a  J'alsknava 
(worshipper  of  Vishnu),  and  after  seven  births,  atttains  the 
Si'i.lokya  Mukti.  Similarly  in  the  succeeding  kalpa,  he  takes 
birth  as  a  Saiva  (worshipper of  Siva). and  worshipping  Stvaiox 
five  births,  obtains  the  Sajujya  J/iiktl  and  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
hundred  Brahmas,  lives  in  Swa-Uke  form  in  the  Sz'va  Loka. 
He  again  takes  his  birth  and  in  pursuance  of  his  ideas  and 
custom,  worships  Sakti  for  four  lives,  after  that  he  takes  his 
rest  in  Chit  (Intelligence  Pure)  and  attains  the  Kaibalya  or 
Xirvana  Mukti  or  the  Highest  Salvation.  Of  all  the  worship- 
pers of  the  five  gods,  only  the  devotee  worshipping  with  the 
Sakti  mantra  attains  Nirvana  Mukti  or  Salvation." 

Possible  as  it  is,  for  a  being  to  attain  Kaivalya  or  Nir- 
vana Miiktt  through  the  help  of  Sakti-Mantra,  his  devotion- 
"al  exercises  will  be  of  no  avail,  like  ^ourmg  ghee  on  ashes, 
until  on  his  mind  has  dawned  the  idea  of  Oneness  and  his 
heart  realising  this  unity  of  all — is  freed  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  hatred  towards  an\'  deity  other  than  his  own.  And 
verily  to  the  worshippers  of  other  deities  the  Nirvana  Mukti 
is  near  at  hand  if  he  has  only  realized  this  idea  of  unity. 


THEOSOPHY. 

BV  JOGENDRANATH  MITRA  Esq.  m.a.,  b.l. 

Dear  Brothers, 

jT^T  is  with  no  inconsiderable  trepidation  that  I  rise  before 
^  you  to  discharge  the  function  that  has  fallen  to  me, 
viz.  to  expound  to  you  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem of  thought  which  has  gained  currency  at  the  present 
time  under  the  name  of  Theosophy,  and  the  part  which  the 
Theosophical  Society  has  been  playing  in  relation  to  it.  Oh  ! 
how  much  and  how  ardenth-  do  I  wish  that  some  worthier 
person  had  taken  up  the  task  !  For  it  is  indeed  a  mighty  one, 
far  transcending  the  very  limited  capacity  of  one  like  myself. 
But  the  call  is  there,  and  I  cannot  choose  but  to  respond  to 
it.  May  the  Mighty  Ones,  Who  are  the  custodians  of  Theo- 
sophy and  the  guardians  of  the  Theosophical  Society  bless 
this  humble  attempt  ! 

Let  me  begin  by  trying  to   clear   certain    misconceptions 
which,  in  this  countrj'  at  least,  appear  to  have  gathered  round 
the  name  of  Theosophy,  and  which  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  uncharitable  criticism  levelled  against  the  Theosophi- 
cal Society.     If  you  will    only    refer    to   the    programme   of 
this  very  Convention,  you  will  find  that  Theosophy  has  there 
been  given  the  place   of  a    religion,    co-ordinate    with,  but  at 
the  same  time  distinct  from  the  other  great    religions  having 
authoritative  articles  of  faith,  held   by   large   bodies  of  men 
representing    them    to   the    world,   who   can    for   that  very 
reason  be  marked  off  from    similar  bodies.     For   that  is  per- 
haps what  the  term  'religion'  is  generally  understood  to  signi- 
jfy  to  the  world  at  large.     Now  to  put  the  matter    briefly,  the 
[Theosophical  Society  has  no  new  'religion'  to  teach.     It   has 
ino  authoritative  articles  of  faith   to    which  its    members  are 
{required  to  subscribe,  nor,  again,  any  rituals  for  them  to  con- 
!  form  to.     Membership  in  the  Society  is   open  to  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  all  considerations  of  race,    creed,  sex.   ca.ste  or   colour. 
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y  joining  the  society  one  only  comes  into  a  body  the  declared 
objects  of  whose  existence  are  : 

1st.  To  form  a  nucleus  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
humanity  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex, 
caste  or  colour. 

2nd,  To  encourae^e  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
philosophy  and  science. 

3rd.  To  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the 
powers  latent  in  man. 

"Of  these  three  objects,  the  first  is  the  only  one  which  is 
binding  on  all  members,  the  two  others  being  meant  to  sub- 
serve the  first.  The  carrying  out  of  the  second,  revealing  the 
East  and  the  West  to  each  other,  tends  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  race  and  creed  and  places  at  the  common  service 
their  respective  hidden  treasures  of  spiritual  knowledge. 
The  third  object  also  tends  to  brotherhood,  in  that  it  leads 
man  to  understand  himself  and  his  environment,  and  finally 
demonstrates  to  him  the  underlying  spiritual  unity  of  all 
beings.  But  both  these  objects  require  for  their  prosecution 
special  capacities  and  special  opportunities  ;  they  are  not, 
therefore,  binding  on  members,  but  are  voluntarily  taken  up 
by  those  who  are  attracted  by  them  and  who  are  able  to 
pursue  them.  Still,  a  person  entirely  indifferent  to  them, 
if  he  believes  in  human  brotherhood  and  is  willing  to  work 
for  it,  has  fu]l  welcome  and  standing  in  the  Theosophical 
Society." 

It  is  clear  from  what  is  quoted  above  that  the  members 
of  the  Society  are  connected  by  an  ethical  (and,  I  might  add, 
spiritual)  rather  than  by  an  intellectual  bond,  and  their  unity 
rests  on  a  sublime  ideal,  not  on  a  formulated  creed.  The 
Society  "has  no  dogmas,  insists  on  no  beliefs,  endorses  no 
church,  supports  no  party,  takes  no  sides  in  the  endless  quar- 
rels that  rend  society,  and  embitter  national,  social  and  per- 
sonal life.  It  seeks  to  draw  no  man  away  from  his  own 
religion,  but  rather  impels  him  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
religion  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  he  needs.  The  teach- 
ings mentioned  in  its  second  object,  it  presents  as  subjects 
for  study,  not  as  dogmas  to  be  blindly  accepted.  That  each 
should  show  to  the  religion  of  others  the  respect  which  he 
claims  for  his  own,  is  understood  as  an  honorable  obligation 
in  the  society,  and  perfect  mutual  courtesy  on  these  matters 
is  expected  from  all  members.     More  and  more  this  leads   to 
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co-operation  in  the  search  for  truth,  to  softening  of  prejudices, 
to  liberaHzing  of  minds,  and  to  the  growth  of  a  gracious 
friendliness  and  willingness  to  learn." 

The  Theosophical  Society,  therefore,  consists  of  a  body 
of  students  who  aspire  after  knowledge^  At  a  time  when  the 
scientific  thought  of  the  West  was  glorying  in  Agnosticism  and 
thinking  it  was  doing  a  service  to  the  cause  of  human  pro- 
gress by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  religious  superstition,  the 
Theosophical  Societ}'  entered  the  arena  of  the  world's 
thought  with  a  bold  bid  for  Gnosticism — with  a  claim  that 
"man  can  know  {i.e.  realise  by  individual  experience),  not 
only  that  man  can  believe.  And  if  you  only  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  religious  world  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  you  will  perhaps  feel  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  indeed  high  time  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
movement  which  will  enable  the  civilized  and  highly  intellect- 
ual humanity  of  the  present  day,  proud  of  its  great  achieve- 
ments in  science  and  art,  to  get  at  the  fundamental  verities 
underlying  all  religions.  For  everywhere  religion  had  sunk 
into  festering  superstition  and  empty  ritualism  from  which 
real  spiritual  life  had  long  departed  ;  and  the  ignorant  priest- 
hood who  were  ministers  of  the  same,  unable  to  cope  with 
the  advancing  tide  of  materialism  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  crafty  men  who  simply  traded  on  the  simplicity  of 
the  uneducated  masses.  Materialism  and  superstition  were 
everywhere  triumphant,  and  the  great  world  religions  were 
trembling  and  tottering  under  the  vigorous  blows  adminis- 
tered by  the  scientific  world.  It  seemed  as  if  poor  suffer- 
ing humanity  were  about  to  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the  con- 
solations of  living  faith,  born  of  knowledge,  and  left  to  floun- 
der along  in  life.  At  this  crisis  the  Great  Lords  of  Compa- 
ssion, Who  watch  over  the  spiritual  evolution  of  humanity 
and  Who  are  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  every  stream  of 
inspiration  that  has  ever  illumined  the  world,  from  Whom 
have  come  all  the  great  religions  in  the  past,  sent  forth  their 
messenger,  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  of  blessed  memory, 
and  led  her  to  found  ,  the  Theosophical  Society,  so  that  it 
might  become 'a  wall  of  protection  against  the  twin-foes  of 
man,  superstition  and  materialism,"  spreading,  wherever  it 
goes,  "a  gentle  and  refining  influence  of  peace  and  good-will," 
and  "forming  one  of  the  forces  that  make  for  good  amid  the 
conflicts  of  modern  civilization." 
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And  there  is  also  a  further   and    deeper    meaning    under- 
lying the  foundation  of  the  Society.  Do  you  not  notice,  taking 
a    broad   survey    of  the    civilized    nations  all  the  world  over, 
how  the  forces  of  modern  life  are  gradually  making  for  unity  ? 
With  every  forward  step  that  Science  is  taking,  humanity   is 
slowly  but  steadily  transcending  the  limitations  of  caste  and 
creed,  and  already  the  ideal  of  welding  together  the  different 
nations  into  one  great  human  family,  imbued  with  a  sense   of 
a  common  origin  and  a  common  destiny,  has  begun   to    shed 
its    first    rays   of  glory    in    the    mental  horizon  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world.  Intellect,  the  great  separative  principle 
in  man,  seems  almost   to    have    reached   its  highest  point  of 
development,  and  humanity  seems   ready   to    take    the    next 
forward  step  in  its  evolution  in  which  a  consciousness  of  unity 
underlying  all  differences  in  manifestation  will  be  the  common 
property  of  the  majority.     The  time  is   almost    ripe   for    the 
beginning    of  a  new  c\-cle  in  which  humanity  as  a  whole  will 
attain  to  loftier  heights    of  being,    undreamt   of  in   its    past 
history.     So   the    great  Jivanmuktas,   those    Mighty  Beings 
Who,  hav'ing  accomplished  their  own   liberation,    have  sacri- 
ficed the  glorious  bliss  nirvanic,  and  still  retain  earthly  forms 
so  that   they    might   help  on  poor,  weak,  suffering  humanity 
towards  the  goal  They  themselves  have  reached,  have  launch- 
ed the  Theosophical  Society  into  existence  with  the  glorious 
ideal  of  Universal    Brotherhood    for   the   acceptance  of  its 
m.embers.  The  more  the  members  of  the  Society  try  to  realise 
this  ideal  in  their  daily  lives,  the  more  will  the  Society   be    a 
living   channel    through    which  the  life  of  the  Great  Masters 
will  be  poured  down  to  bring  about  the  spiritual   uplifting  of 
humanity.     How  great  is  the  privilege,  then,  which  any  body 
may  earn  by    coming   into    the   ranks    of  the   Theosophical 
Societ)-.     It  is  nothing  short   of  being  a  pioneer    in  the  great 
upward  movement  which  is    to   give    mankind   a    lift  in    the 
scale  of  evolution,  a  servant  of  the  Great  Lords  of  Compassion 
whose  ward  humanity  is,  a  link  of  connection  between  Them 
and  the  outer  world.     Can  any  one  who  thirsts  for  the  living 
waters  of  BJiakti,  be   unmindful  of  the  great  opportunity   of 
service  which  the  Great  Ones  in  the  might  of  their   compas- 
sion have  thrown  open  to  the  world  1 

Dear  brothers,  again  and  again  has  the  outer  world  de- 
manded proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Masters,  and  ridiculed 
Theosophy  as  a  modern  imposture  because  They  would  not 
submit  to  be    cross-examined   by   any  chance  enquirer  who 
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might  condescend  to  take   notice   of  Them.     Ma}-  I  offer   a 
few  words  for  your  sober  consideration  9     Look  at  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  !  How  wonderful  is   its    history  !   How    un- 
assuming in  the  beginning,  yet  how    mighty   and  vast    at  the 
present  day  with  its  network  of  sections  and  branches  all  over 
the  civilised    world.     Started  by  a   few   solitary    individuals 
in  America  33  year  ago,  the  Society  now  counts  as  its   mem- 
bers over  15000  souls,  and  has  631  active  branches  vi:z.  86  in 
America,  48  in  Great  Britain,  266  in  India,  29  in  Italy,  37    in 
Germany,  26  in  Cuba,    7    in    Hungary,    12  in    Finland,  8    in 
Russia  and  22  more  in  other  non-sectionalised  countries.     Its 
members  are  drawn  from  every  religion,  almost  every  country 
and  every  nationality,  including  persons  of  the  highest  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  and  the  scientific  worlds  !  How  it 
has  outlived  every  storm  and  tempest  and  has  been    growing 
ever  more  !  How  vast  and    how   inspiring   is  its    literature  ! 
Wherever  it  has  gone,   it  has   succeeded    in    infusing  new  life 
into  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  and  decaying   religion,    and  in 
making  the  people  feel  that  there  is  still  a  possibility    of  our 
realising  the  truth  if  we  only  know  how  to  seek  for  it.  Do  you 
realise  the  character  of,  and  the  work   that  has    already    been 
accomplished    by  this    mighty   world-organization,  and   still 
find  it  in  your  heart  of  hearts  to  maintain    that  the    founders 
of  the  Society  in  the  past  and  its  leaders  in  the   present  deli- 
berately lie  in  their  contention  that   they  are  but  instruments 
of  the  Great  Gurus,    the    Mighty   Jivanmuktas,  Who  are  the 
real  founders  of  the  Thesophical  Society  ?  Gentlemen,  I  only 
offer  this  for  your   consideration.     Reflect   upon  the    matter, 
and  then    form   your  own   judgments.     How  then,  you  may 
ask,  are  They  to  be    sought  ?  May  I    ask  you    in  reply,    why 
do  you  want  to  seek  Them  at  all  ?     Is  it   because   you    want 
something  {ox  yourselves,  it  may  be  the  highest  bliss  of  mukti 
or  nirvana  itself  ?    Then  seek  Them  not,  I  entreat  you.  They 
have  sacrificed  Themselves  for  the  world,  and  nothing  but  ab- 
solute   sacrifice   and    self-surrender    will    ever   bring   you    to 
their   blessed  feet.      Seek   Them    through  the    Theosophical 
Society,  their  spiritual    child,    which    They  have  ushered  into 
existence  for  the  advancement   of  humanity.     Work  for    its 
grand  ideal,   make   yourselves   perfect    instruments    in  Their 
hands  for   the   service   of  humanity,  and    seek    not  for   any 
return.     For  a  devotee  wants  only  to  serve,  and    only   a   true 
devotee,  a  real  Rhakta,  will  ever  come  to  the  holy  presence  of 
of  the  Gurudeva. 
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Brothers,  I  have  now  tried  to  enlighten  your  minds  as  to 
the  aim,  scope  and  function  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  as 
well  as  Who  those  Beings  are  that  are  its  real  founders.  Jt 
now  remains  for  me  to  place  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  the 
teaching  that  now  passes  current  under  the  name  of  Thep- 
sophy.  Let  me  again  remind  vou  that  this  body  of  teach- 
ing is  given  out  to  the  world  not  as  any  authoritative  creecj 
to  which  one  must  pin  one's  faith  in  order  to  be  a  Theoso- 
phist.  It  is  simply  a  restatement,  in  a  form  best  suited  to 
the  modern  scientific  mind,  of  the  eternal  verities  which  indi^ 
vidual  members  have  realised  by  experience,  as  truths,  and 
which  they  place  before  others  for  study  and  verification  in 
their  own  personal  lives.  For  Theosophy  or  Brahvia  Vidya 
is  eternal.  It  "belongs  to  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and 
every  religion  has  an  equal  claim  to  it."  It  cannot  be  appro- 
priated by  any  body  of  people,  by  any  Society,  not  even  by 
the  greatest  of  the  religions  of  the  world."  "It  belongs  to 
every  man  who  is  able  to  see  it  quite  as  much  as  it  does  to 
any  one  who  may  call  himself  'Theosophist'.  For  the  poss- 
ession of  trutli  comes  of  right  to  the  man  who  can  see  the 
truth,  and  there  is  no  partiality  in  the  world  of  intellect  or  of 
Spirit.  The  only  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  receive  is  the 
ability  to  perceive,  and  the  only  claim  he  has  to  see  by  the 
light  is  the  power  of  seeing." 

What  then  are  the  main  spiritual    verities    which  underlie 
ligion  ?     They  have  been  summarized  by   one  of  the    lead- 
ing modern  exponents  of  Theosophy  in  the  following  terms  : 

1.  One  eternal  infinite  incognizable  real  Existence. 

2.  From  that  the  manifested  God,  unfolding  from  unity 
to  duality  from  duality  to  trinity. 

3.  From  the  manifested  Trinity  many  spiritual  Intelli- 
gences, guiding  the  kosmic  order. 

4.  Man  a  reflection  of  the  manifested  God  and  there- 
fore a  trinity  fundamentally,  his  inner  and  real  self 
being  eternal,  one  with  the  self  of  the  universe. 

5.  His  evolution  by  repeated  incarnations,  into  which 
he  is  drawn  by  desire,  and  from  which  he  is  set  free 
by  knowledge  and  .sacrifice,  becoming  divine  in  potency 
as  he  had  ever  been  divine  in  latency. 

As  regards  kosuiology,  we  have  the  following  luminous  ex- 
position from  the  same  source  : — Coming  from  the   depths  of 
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the  One  Existence,  from  the  One  beyond  all  thought  and  all 
speech,  a  Logos,  by  imposing  on  Himself  a  limit,  circums- 
cribing voluntarily  the  range  of  His  own  Being,  becomes  the 
the  manifested  God,  and  tracing  the  limiting  sphere  of  His 
activity  thus  outlines  the  area  of  His  universe.  Within  that 
sphere  the  universe  is  born,  is  evolved  and  dies  ;  it  lives,  it 
moves,  it  has  its  being  in  Him  ;  its  matter  is  His  emanation  ; 
its  forces  and  energies  are  currents  of  His  life  ;  He  is  imma- 
nent in  every  atom,  all-pervading,  all-sustaining,  all-evolving  ; 
He  is  its  source  and  its  end,  its  cause  and  its  object,  its  centre 
and  circumference  ;  it  is  built  on  Him  as  its  sure  foundation, 
it  breathes  in  Him  as  its  encircling  space  ;  He  is  in  everything 
and  everything  in  Him.  Thus  have  the  Sages  of  the  Ancient 
Wisdom  taught  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  manifested  worlds. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  of  the  self-unfolding  of 
the  Logos  into  a  threefold  form  ;  the  First  Logos,  the  Root 
of  all  Being  ;  from  Him  the  Second,  manifesting  the  two  as- 
pects of  life  and  form,  the  primal  duality,  making  the  two 
poles  of  nature  between  which  the  web  of  the  universe  is  to  be 
woven — Life- form.  Spirit-matter,  Positive-Negative  Active- 
Receptive,  Father- Mother  of  the  worlds.  Then  the  Third 
Logos,  the  Universal  Mind,  that  in  which  all  archetypically 
exists,  the  source  of  beings,  the  fount  of  fashioning  energies, 
the  treasure  house  in  which  are  stored  up  all  the  archetypal 
forms  which  are  to  be  brought  forth  and  elaborated  in  lower 
kinds  of  matter  during  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  These 
are  the  fruits  of  past  universes,  brought  over  as  seeds  for  the 
present. 

The  phenomenal  spirit  and  matter  of  any  universe  are 
finite  in  their  extent  and  transitory  in  their  duration,  but  the 
roots  of  spirit  and    matter   are   eternal.     The  root   of  matter 

(  ^^iTiRffT  )  has  been  said   by   a  profound  writer   to  be   visible 

to  the  Logos  as  a  veil  thrown  over  the  One  Existence,  the 
Supreme  Brahman  or  Para  Brahman — to  use  the  ancient 
name. 

It  is  this  "veil"  which  the  Logos  assumes  for  the  purpose 
of  manifestation,  using  it  for  the  self-imposed  limit  which 
makes  activity  possible,  From  this  He  elaborates  the  matter 
of  His  universe,  being  Himself  its  informing,  guiding,  and 
controlling  life." 

"Matter  in  a  solar  system  exists  in  seven  great  modifications 
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or  planes  ;  on  three  of  these,  the  physical,  emotional  (astral) 
and  mental — often  spoken  of  as  "the  three  worlds,"  the  well- 
known  Triloki,  or  Tribhuvanam  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony — 
is  proceeding  the  normal  evolution  of  humanity.  On  the 
next  two  planes,  the  spiritual — those  of  wisdom  and  power, 
the  buddhic  and  the  atmic — goes  on  the  specific  evolution  of 
the  Initiate,  after  the  first  of  the  Great  Initiations.  These  five 
planes  from  the  field  of  the  evolution  of  consciousness,  until 
the  human  merges  in  the  divine.  The  two  planes  beyond 
the  five  represent  the  sphere  of  divine  activity,  encircling 
and  enveloping  all,  out  of  which  pour  forth  all  the  divire 
energies  which  vivify  and  sustain  the  whole  system."  We 
are  taught  that  the)^  are  the  planes  of  divine  consciousness, 
wherein  the  Logos,  or  the  divine  Trinity  of  the  Logoi  is  mani- 
fested, and  wherefrom  He  shines  forth  as  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  the  Dissolver,  evolvng  a  universe,  maintaining 
it  during  its  life-period,  withdrawing  it  into  Himself  at  its 
ending. 

Coming  down  to  the  details  regarding  the  the  three  lower 
worlds  which  form  "the  field  of  elemental,  vegetable,  animal 
and  normal  human  evolution,"  I  may  only  mention  in  pass- 
ing that  the  earnest  labours  of  investigators  have  accumu- 
lated a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the  constitution, 
scenery,  inhabitants  and  phenomena  of  the  two  worlds  which 
lie  next  to  the  physical  ;  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  attempt  an  outline  of  the  same.  Xor  is  it 
at  all  important  in  view  of  our  present  purpose.  For  "that 
which  you  hear  so  much  about  in  Theosophical  literature,  of 
other  worlds,  the  worlds  beyond  the  physical,  worlds  that  are 
still  material,  although  the  matter  be  of  a  finer,  subtler  kind  1 
all  that  you  read  about  the  astral  and  mental,  and  buddhiq 
planes,  and  so  on"— all  that  is  Apara  Vidya  or  inferior  know- 
ledge. Let  no  one  one  make  the  mistake  of  identifying  it 
with  Theosophy  which  is  Paravidya  or  Supreme  knowledge, 
"the  higher,  the  superior,  that  beyond  which  there  is  no  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  crown  of  all.  Now  that  supreme  know- 
ledge is  declared  to  be  'the  knowledge  of  Him  by  whom  all 
things  are  known — a  phrase  indicating  the  Supreme  Deity."  It 
is  that  which  is  called,  "the  supreme  knowlege,  ox,  par  excellence 
the  Divine  Knowledge,  and  that  old  Hindu  thought  is  exact- 
ly the  same  as  you  have  indicated  by  the  name  Theosophy." 

How  then  is  this  Para  Vidya  to  be  attained  ?  How  to  rea-I 
lise  that  life  beyond  all  lives,  the  Self  be>ond  all  selves,  W'hof 
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is  the  One  God  hidden  in  all  beings,  all-pervading  the  inmost 

self  of  all   (  q^^w:  ^jj^^  ^:   ^^^iq^  ^^^jm'ri'a^i  )  v     Dear 

brothers  !  to  that  question  only  one  answer  is  possible.  I  quote 
again  from  the  same  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted  so 
often  already  :  "Only  by  daily  acts  of  renunciation  in  the 
little    things    of   life  ;    only    by    learning    in    every    thought, 

'Word  and  action  to  live  and  love  the  unity  ;  and  not  only  to 
speak  it  but  to  practice  it  on  every  occasion,  by  putting  our- 
selves last  and  other  first,  by  always  seeing  the  need  of 
others  and  trying  to  supply  it,  by  learning  to  be  indifferent 
to    the   claim  of  our  lower  nature  and  refusing  to  listen  to  it." 

-There  is  no  road  save  this  humble,  patient,  persevering  endea- 
vour, hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  year  after  year  until  at 
last  the  the  mountain  tops  are  climbed."  None  but  the  pure 
may  reach  the  Atnian  ;    none  but  the    devotee  may  know  It  ; 

none  but  the  wise  may  enter  into  It.  Recall  what  the  ^ffr: 
says  : 

5  q3?Tf^  ?IfT?T:  '^^^Tl^:  II 

Steadfastly  by  truth,  by  austerity,  by  perfect  wisdom,  by 
Brahmacharyya-practice,  is  this  Atma  attained.  In  the 
midst  of  the  body,  clad  in  light.  He  whom  the  sinless  and 
subdued  behold  is  pure." 

Dear  brothers  !  mighty  is  the  task  that  that  lies  before  us  ! 
Perilous,  indeed,  is  the  journey  onwards  that  brings  us  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Path  which    stretches  on  into    Nirvana.     But 

let  us  cast  off  all  faint-hearted ness  srmjnffli  w^^%i  ^»«?:  i 

Awake,  arise,  and  let  us  seek  out  the  Great  Ones  Who 
alone  can  lead  along  that  ancient  razor-path.  "Still  They  teach 
eager  pupils,  showing  the  path  and  guiding  the  disciple's  steps; 
Still  They  may  be  reached  by  all  who  seek  Them  bearing  in 
their  hands  the  sacrificial  fuel  of  love,  of  devotion,  of  unselfish 
longing  to  know  in  order  to  serve  ;  still  They  carry  out  the 
ancient  discipline,  still  unveil  the  ancient  mysteries.  The 
two  pillars  of  their  Lodge  gateway  are  love  and  wisdom,  and 
through  its  straight  portal  can  only  pass  those  from  whose 
shoulders  has  fallen  the  burden  of  desire  and  selfishness." 


AUM 

ARYA  SAMAJ. 

BY 
BABU  BALAKRISHXA  SAHAY 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

JN  response  to  the  call  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
President  of  this  convention  I  stand  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Arya  Samaj,  of  which  I  am  a  humble  member. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the 
subject  I  beg  leave  to  begin. 

At  the  outset  it  will,  I  think,  be  well  to  say  a    few    words 
about  the  founder  of  the  society. 

Six  decades  have  passed  away  since  a  Brahmin  boy  of 
14  years,  while  observing  Shivaratri  Vrata  under  the  mandate 
of  his  father  and  while  keeping  up  late  hours  at  night,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  emblem  of  Shiva,  saw  something  and  an 
abstruse  question  occurred  to  him  and  put  him  to  serious 
thinking.  He  asked  unto  himself  "Is  this  Mahadeva,  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  the  great  Protector  and  Sustainer  of  all  ? 
He  thought  over  it  for  a  long  time  but  could  not  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  went  to  his  father  and  ex- 
plained to  him  his  difficulties.  The  answers  given  by  the 
father  did  not  satisfy  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  young 
questioner. 

This  incident  was  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of  a 
sister  of  his.  Mulshankar  as  was  the  name  of  the  boy,  was 
much  shocked  at  this  and  stood  stupified  b)-  the  side  of  the 
death-bed.  He  asked  within  himself  "Who  can  escape  from 
the  hands  of  death  ?  I  must  also  die  in  the  same  way.  Is 
there  no  means  of  e.scaping  from  it  and  become  immortal  ?" 
He  went  on  with  his  studies,  finishing  his  Grammar  and 
one  of  the  Vedas  but  the  question  remained  unsolved, 
and  was  constantly  in  his  mind.  He  had  an  uncle  who 
loved  him  most  and  whose  love  he  used  to  reciprocate. 
This     uncle    fell   a   prey   to  cholera  and  Mulshankar  asked 
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his  Pandits  and  friends  if  any  one  could  tell  him  how- 
to  secure  salvation.  "Communion  with  God"  was  the  un- 
animous reply,  and  Mulshankar  resolved  to  leave  home 
and  find  out  the  real  Mahadeva  and  the  way  to  beati- 
tude. His  resolution,  however,  soon  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  parents  and  they  thought,  best  to  tie  him 
down  to  home  by  getting  him  married.  He  evaded 
them  for  a  year  but  when  he  thought  there  was  no  other 
alternative,  he  fled  from  his  home.  He  was  once  brought 
back  but  he  ran  away  again  to  satisfy  his  inquisitive  mind 
which  was  so  eager  to  attain  salvation,  He  roamed  about 
here  and  there  in  Jungles  and  in  caves,  in  search  of  spiritual 
teachers.  He  thus  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Xarmada,  to  Koh 
Abu,  to  Hrishi  Kesha,  and  to  Srinagar  and  many  other 
places  and  learnt  whatever  he  could  from  the  yogis  whom  he 
found  there,  but  none  of  them  could  fully  satisfy  him.  He 
spent  many  a  year  in  this  way  and  at  last  heard  of  a  learned 
Sannyasi  at  Mathura,  named  Swami  Virajananda  Saraswati, 
commonly  known  as  Dandiji,  and  hastened  to  see  if  he 
could  get  from  him  the  light  he  was  so  anxious  to  receive. 
He  studied  under  this  Guru  for  about  4  years  and  received 
a  thorough  training  in  all  Arsha  Granthas  and  this  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  education.  Here  it  was  that  his  soul 
received  the  light  that  dispells  all  darkness,  the  truth  that  is 
the  keynote  to  real  knowledge.  When  he  finished  his  studies 
Swami  Dayananda,  as  he  was  named  afterwards,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  old  custom  took  some  cloves  to  his  Guru, 
presented  the  same  as  Gnrudakshina,  and  craved  his 
permission  to  depart  The  Guru  demanded  substantial  pre- 
sents. Dayananda  at  once  expressed  his  willingness  to  lay 
at  the  Guru's  feet  whatever  he  was  possessed  of.  The  Guru 
knew  what  stuff  the  desciple  was  made  of  and  he  exclaimed 
"My  son,  you  have  got  the  divine  knowledge  and  as  Dakshina, 
I  ask  you  to  diffuse  this  knowledge  amongst  the  people  ;  the 
Vedas  have  been  forgotten,  go  abroad  carrying  the  torch- 
light of  the  Vedic  truths  and  remove  the  darkness  that 
prevails  in  country  and  envelopes  true  knowledge".  Da- 
yananda at  once  consented  and  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
mandate.  Dandiji  gave  him  his  blessings  again  and  again 
and  bade  God  speed  to  his  mission.  Dayananda  bowed  his 
head  and  departed. 

Thus  initiated    and    blessed,    Dayananda   set    himself  to 
work  for  this  mission  and  thereby  to  redeem    his    vow,     He 
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wandered  about  from  place  to  place  and  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  spiritual  condition  of  India.  He  studied  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  world  and  for  five  years  reviewed  and 
revised  what  he  learnt.  He  next  visited  towns  after  towns 
and  attended  fairs,  preached  sermons  and  held  religious 
discourses  with  Pandits.  His  line  of  work  was  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  sages  and  to  do 
his  best  to  dispel  superstitious  ignorance.  Once  while 
preaching  at  the  Kumbh  Mela  in  Haridwar,  he  saw  all  round 
him  the  degraded  condition  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  He 
saw  yogis  and  Fakirs  going  in  procession  in  full  pomp  accom- 
pained  by  elephants,  horses,  palanquins  etc.  Seeing  this  which 
was  inconsistent  with  genuine  asceticism,  he  for  a  moment  felt 
despondent.  But  with  his  spiritual  power  he  at  once  rose  up 
to  the  occasion  and  cried  out  "More  tapa  (austerity)  was 
needed.  I  must  go  on  and  do  my  best."  Uttering  Sarvam 
vai  purnagnani  swaha  he  threw  away  all  his  belongings  and 
with  one  single  Koupin  and  a  Kamandalu  wandered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  speaking  only  in  Sanskrit, 
meditating,  improving  his  knowledge,  delivering  sermons 
here  and  there,  performing  Yajnas,  teaching  the  Gayatri  to. 
the  people  and  discoursing  shasJitrarthas.  As  the  true  worship- 
of  God  had  almost  been  forgotten,  he  spoke  very  strongly 
against  false  worship.  Many  a  time  his  life  was  attempted 
but  nothing  could  daunt  the  firm  resolve  of  the  spiritual 
hero.  He  went  on  with  his  mission  unarmed,  unaided  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  one  with  only  "heart  within  and 
God  over-head". 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  he  first  resolved  to  found 
Sanskrit  Schools.  He  established  many  such  institutions 
at  different  places  and  insisted  on  the  Vidyarthis  (students) 
performing  the  Sandhyas  and  reading  only  the  Vedic 
Granthas.  His  preaching  continued  and  he  visited  almost 
all  big  towns  and  cities  in  the  country  and  secured  many 
followers  and  supporters  in  no  time. 

His  sincerity  and  broad-mindedness  are  amply  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  hearing  of  the  Imperial  Darbar  at  Dehli 
and  expecting  many  learned  men  to  assemble  there,  Swami 
Dayananda  went  there  and  wanted  to  arrange  a  Shash- 
trartha  but  the  people  were  busy  with  other  kinds  of  import- 
ant work  and  nothing  could  be  done.  There  was  however  a 
conference  of  seven  religious  reformers  of  the  time  viz  : 
Babu  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,    Kanhya    Lai   Alakhdhari,  Babu 
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Nabin  chandra  Roy,  Munshi  Indramani,  Sir  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan,  Babu  Harish  Chandra  Chintamani  and  himself.  The 
Swami  expressed  his  wish  that  if  there  was  no  difference  in 
their  aims  and  objects  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  all  combine  to  work  in  the  common  cause.  But  they 
could  not  come  to  an  unanimity  of  opinion  on  some  cardinal 
points  and    so  the  conference  fell  through. 

Swami  Dayananda  did  not  pretend  to  found  any  new  reli- 
gion. He  did  not  teach  any  thing  new.  His  works  Satyartha 
Prakash  (The  light  of  truth)  and  his  Rigvedadi  Bhashya 
Bhoomika  (Introduction  to  the  commentaries  of  Rigveda  etc.) 
abundantly  show  that  his  object  was  to  preach  only  what  the 
Vedas  taught.  He  is,  however,  sometimes  charged  with 
misinterpreting  the  Vedas.  A  close  study  alone  can  enable 
a  true  enquirer  to  decide  how  far  this  accusation  is  based  on 
facts.  Modern  commentators  have  been  thrown  into  pitfalls 
of  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  very  crude  and  erroneous 
and  rather  prejudiced  notions  with  which  they  approached  to 
interpret  the  Vedas.  They  think  that  the  Vedic  hymns  are 
so  many  songs  of  cultivators.  They  cannot  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  thinking  that  the  Vedas  are  not  mere  psalms  of  culti- 
vators but  the  repository  of  spiritual  and  divine  knowledge 
and  contain  the  most  elevated  and  sublime  truths  about  reli- 
gion. They  forget  the  chief  canon  of  Vedic  interpretation, 
namely  the  use  of  the  Vedic  terms  in  their  yougika  (deri- 
vative )  meanings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  ever 
and  anon  fallen  into  error  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
error  that  they  find  in  the  Vedas  debased  polytheism  or 
kethenotheism,  Henotheism  or,  element-worship.  Another 
cause  of  their  committing  mistakes  is  that  ordinary  Sans- 
krit Grammar,  cannot  be  resorted  to  for  understanding  the 
Vedic  Mantras  correctly.  The  Vedas  have  their  own  dictiona- 
ries. The  Rishis  studied  the  Vedas  with  the  help  of  yoga  : 
and  Brahman  Granthas,  Niruktas  and  Nighantu  embody  the 
results  of  their  spiritual  studies  which  went  hand,  in  hand 
with  concentration  of  mind,  which  a  yogi  alone  can  cammand. 
Swami  Dayananda  has  interpreted  the  Vedas  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  sages  from  Brahma  down  to  Jaimini,  The  deci- 
sion as  to  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  an  interpretation 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  proper  method,  to  be 
adopted  for  interpreting.  Commentators  fail  because  they 
ignore  the  chief  canon  of  interpretation.  Mr.  Griffith  had  to 
admit  that  "Many  hymns  are  dark  as  the  darkest  oracle  and 
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that  there  are  whole  verses  which  as  yet,  yield  no  sense 
whatever,  and  words,  the  meaning  of  which  we  can  only 
guess".  Max  Muller  had  to  admit  further  that  "Every  word 
retains  something  of  its  radical  meaning — names  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Vedas  as  it  were,  in  a  still  fluid  state.  They 
never  appear  as  appellations,  nor  yet  as  proper  names  ; 
they  are  organic  not  yet  broken  or  smoothed  down  ". 
Commentators  without  yogic  power  could  not  see  the 
sublime  truths  contained  in  the  hymns.  They  themselves 
were  in  darkness  and  found  the  hymns  obscure.  Swami 
Da/ananda  with  his  yogic  power  could  see  through  the  real 
meanings  of  the  mantras.  The  Arya  Samaj  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  time  will  come  when  his  commentaries  will  be 
universally  accepted.  The  Swami,  however  has  nowhere 
claimed  infallibility  for  his  own  commentaries. 

Initiated  in  the  Vedic  lore  by  the  Great  Guru,  assisted 
by  the  vast  experience  gathered  from  travels  and  communion 
with  the  learned  and  the  yogis  and  guided  by  the  result  of 
yoga,  the  Swami  could  see  that  men  do  not  become  educated 
and  enlightened  by  themselves.  They  require  to  be  ins- 
tructed by  others.  Therefore  in  the  beginning  of  every 
cycle  of  creation  there  is  need  of  primitive  teachers,  who 
were  of  necessity  taught  by  the  greatest  of  all  teachers 
Himself  i.  e.  God.  So  that  all  true  knowledge  emanates 
from  Him.  Therefore  in  establishing  the  Arya  Samaj  and 
framing  its  fundamental  principles  the  first  canon  that  Swami 
Dayananda   preached  was  :.-^ 

(i)  That  God  is  the  primary  Cause  of  all  true  knowledge 
and  of  objects  made  known  \>y  it. 

He  had  next  to  describe  this  God  and  His  attributes. 
He  consulted  the  sacred  Books,  and  studied  nature,  and 
brought  his  spiritual  powers  to  bear  upon  them  and  found  : — 

(2)     That  God  is   all-Truth,  all-Knowledge,  all-Beatitude, 

llncorporeal.   Just,  Merciful,  Unbegotten,   Infinte,   Unchange- 

'able,  without  a  beginning.  Incomparable,  the  Support  and  the 

Lord     of    all,     All-pervacjing,     Omniscient,      Imperishable, 

Immortal,  Exempt  from  fear,  Eternal,  Holy  and    the    Cause 

of  the  universe.     To  Him  alone  is  worship  due. 

The  next  question  that  naturally  suggested  itself  was 
whether  there  was  any  repository  of  the  truths  that  the 
greatest  Teacher  taught  to  His  people.  His  laws  must  have 
been  made  known    to   those,  for  whose   guidance   they  were 
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meant,  and  such  repository  was  unquestionably  most  needed 
by  the  first  generation  of   men,  in  the  beginning  of  creation. 
For,   how    otherwise    could   the   people    in  general  know  the 
nature  and  the  character  of  their  Creator,    the  nature  and  the 
character  of  souls,  their  mutual  relations  and    the  laws  which 
they  were  to  be  guided  and    governed    by  ?    These   abstruse 
subjects    are    absolutely    beyond    human    grasp    without  the 
help  of  a  teacher.     Without  revelation,    therefore,    men    will 
be   bewildered.      Common-sense,    however   strong,    or    mere 
experiences,  however  varied,  cannot  be  the  true  and  unfailing 
guide.     Even    the    most    learned    men    are    found    to    differ. 
So  it  is  unsafe  to  depend  on  personal    opinions    and  personal 
inspirations.     It  will  also  be,  I  think,  a  mistake    to  call    even 
the  dictates   of  our  own    conscience,  the  Divine   Voic  e  from 
within,     for   acts    attributable    to   or    proceeding    from     the 
conscience  are   different    in    different  persons.     For  instance 
a  humane  Philosopher    shrinks    from    causing    harm  even  to 
the  most  insignificant    creature,  while    a    "■thug\   who    is    no 
less  a  man  in   figure  and    constitution,  glories    in    sacrificing 
a  human  being.     We  can    at  once    say    without    any    fear  of 
contradiction  that  conscience  is  a  faculty  subject  to  training, 
as  any  other  faculty  and  can  be  ennobled  or  debased  accord- 
ing to  the  training  imparted  to  it.     It  must  be  thoroughly  en- 
lightened before  we  can  depend  upon  it.     We  must  cultivate 
our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.     This  requires  a    teacher 
and  we    have    said    above    that    the    original  teacher  is  God. 
God's  laws  are  revealed  in   nature  no   doubt  ;  but    to  under- 
stand them  correctly  and  fully,  without  being   taught,  is  next 
to   impossible.      The  first    lesson    that    the    Greatest    of  all 
Gurus  gave  to  the   best  of  all  men  on  earth,    and  which  was 
unmixed  with    anything   of  human  production,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  Revelation,  and  the  fountain-head    of  all    true 
knowledge.     The    Swami    studied    the    books    of  the  Rishis 
as  well  as  those  of  nature  and  preached  : — 

(3)  That  the  Vedas  are  Books  of  true  knowledge  and  it 
jis  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Arya  to  read  or  hear  them 
'read,  and  to  teach   others  to  do  the  same. 

The  Aryas  thus  believe  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Vedas, 
which  are  admitted  even  by  western  scholars  to  be  the 
oldest  record  of  human  knowledge.  Max  Muller  says  about 
the  Rig- Veda  that  it  is  "the  oldest  book  in  the  library  of 
the  world"  and  "the  first  word  spoken  by  the  Aryan  man." 
Our  own  sages  are  unanimous  on  this  point.     The   doctrines 
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inculcated  in  the  Vedas  satisfy  all  sorts  of  enquirers  and 
explain  everything  which  otherwise  would  have  remained 
in  mystery.  How  could  the  existence  of  inequalities  in  the 
world  as  also  of  pain  and  pleasure  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  accepting  the  Vedic  theory  of  the  Transmigration 
of  souls  ?  Try  to  explain  the  same  otherwise  and  God  will 
become  whimsical  and  unjust.  So  also  the  teachings  on  the 
Immortality  of  souls,  Eternity  of  matter,  and  the  theory 
of  Karma  are  amongst  others  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Vedas,  as  they  are  otherwise  too  high 
to  have  been  within  the  reach  of  human  knowledge.  The 
Arya  Samaj  maintains  that  the  Vedic  doctrines  stand  the 
test  of  true  Logic  and  Science  and  as  such,  can  well  claim 
to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  best  test  of  a  revelation  lies 
in  its  being  in  accord  with  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  we  aver 
that  the  Vedas  are  in  harmony  with  science. 

Swamiji  believed  that  the  Vedas  being  of  Divine  origin 
are  self-evident  truths.  The  commentaries  as  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  the  text  are  authentic  but  where  they 
are  inconsistent,  the  commentators,  he  held,  have  fallen 
into  some  error  or  other.  He  held,  therefore,  that  books 
other  than  the  Vedas  are  not  to  be  followed,  where  they 
depart  from  the  text.  He  rejected  the  Puranas  as  they  are 
inconsistent  and  full  of  absurd  stories.  Moveover  they  have 
maligned  all  the  Rishis  of  the  Hindus  from  Brahma  down 
to  Vyasa  and  have  spared  none.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
good  things  in  them  but  as  they  are  mixed  up  with  many 
others  that  are  undesirable,  it  is  not  safe  to  take  them  as  the 
guide. 

Divine  knowledge  must  not  inculcate  inconsistent  theo- 
ries and  must  not  propagate  unscientific  doctrines.  They 
require  no  amendment  now  or  ever.  They  must  satisfy  an 
inquisitive  soul  and  explain  every  phenomenon  of  the  world. 
All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  Vedas,  every  mantra 
of  which,  if  properly  understood,  is  pregnant  with  sublime 
truths.  The  Vedas  therefore  should  be  universally  read  and 
propagated. 

The  fourth  principle  of  the  Ar}-a  Samaj  is  that  it  is 
the  prime  duty  of  ever)'  man  to  be  always  ready  to  accept 
the  truth  and  renounce  what  is  untruth.  Truth  is  God's 
law.  Truth  is  divine  and  a  human  soul  aspiring  to  enjoy 
bliss  must  keep  himself  aloof  from   everything    unclean    and 
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filthy  which  certainly  untruthfulness  is  ;  and    what    pleasure     | 
does  one  feel  when  one  prays  in  the  words  of   Yajur   Veda, 

"O  Light  !  Lord  of  Vows  !  I  wish  to  keep  the  vow,  may 
I  have  strength  to  keep  it  !  May  success  attend  me  !  Thus 
from  untruth    I  enter  unto  truth  !" 

^f^  1?(  1^^    ^T^S^TST  f^-^Tt^    t^  ^gilf*T  f^?T^  | 

"Lead  us,  O  all-Wise  Being,  the  source  of  Light  !  unto 
the  path  of  rectitude  !  Inspire  us  with  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  !  Drive  off  our  evils  and  make  us  pure  ! 
To  this  end  we  repeatedly  praise  thee  and  adore  !"  and  after 
acting  up  to  them  one  finds  one-self  face  to  face  with  that 
eternal  light  which  dispells  all  darkness  and  illumines  the 
soul  !  And  thus  realising  what  divine  purity  is,  fully  under- 
stands the  significance  of  the  5th  principle  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  which  runs  thus  : — 

"All  actions  ought  to  be  done  conformably  to  the  dictates 
of  sound  morality  and  with  due  regard  to  truth  i.  e.  after  a 
thorough  consideration  of  right  and  wrong." 

Connected  with  this  is  our  duty  to  the  world  and  so  the 
six  principle  teaches  us  that  "the  primary  object  of  the 
the  Samaj  is  to  do  good  to  the  world  by  improving  the 
physical,  spiritual  and  social  conditions  of  mankind."  We 
understand  very  well  how  the  mind  is  connected  with  the 
body.  To  have  a  sound  mind  we  must  have  a  sound 
body  ;  and  both  mind  and  body  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
at  peace  unless  you  have  a  good  society  to  live  in. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  true  manhood  is  to 
have  a  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling  towards  all  living 
beings.  But  this  feeling  must  be  controlled  by  consider- 
ations of  justice,  which  naturally  has  to  be  based  on  merits. 
One  must  not  be  blinded  by  love.  Therefore,  our  7th  prin- 
ciple maintains  that  "All  ought  to  be  treated  with  love, 
justice,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  merits." 

But  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  control  love  by 
justice.  Undue  affection  or  hatred  often  leads  us  to  actions, 
which  are  contrary  to  truth  and  justice,  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, acquire  some  power  which  would  keep  us  within  lawful 
limits  and  this  power,  is  true  knowledge.     The   8th   principle 
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ofthe  Arya  Samaj,  therefore,  enjoins  on  us  that  "'Ignorance 
ought  to  be  dispelled  and  knowledge  diffused"  and  this  not 
only  as  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  for  that  would  not 
give  you  absolute  peace.  Your  society  might  be  a  source 
of  immeasurable  miseries  and  troubles,  if  it  is  not  a  good  one 
and,  therefore,  in  the  9th  principle  the  Arya  Samaj  tells  us 
that  "no  one  ought  to  be  content  with  his  own  personal  good 
alone,  but  every  one  ought  to  regard  his  own  prosperity  as 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  others  ".  How  noble 
and  how  sublime  is  this  teaching  !  Can  there  be  a  better  idea 
about  philanthropy,  can  there  be  a  better  notion  of  universal 
brotherhood  ?  Just  contemplate  for  a  moment,  what  the  result 
will  be,  if  this  noble  doctrine  were  to  be  universally  follovyed. 
If  each  triisd  to  elevate  not  only  himself  but  also  his  brethren, 
the  whole  human  race  will  some  day  be  found  elevated  find 
ennobled.  To  keep  every  one  within  his  own  rights  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  the  loth 
principle  teaches  us  that  "In  matters  which  affect  the  general 
social  well-being  of  the  whole  society,  one  ought  to  discard 
all  differences  and  not  allow  his  individuality  to  interfere, 
but  in  strictly  personal  matters  every  one  may  act  with 
freedom."  Freedom,  however,  does  not  mean  fanaticism  or 
license.  It  does  not  teach  us  to  be  vicious,  for  we  have  been 
already  taught  that  "All  actions  should  be  done  conformably 
to  virtue". 

Special  features : — 

The  special  feature  of  the  Arya  Samaj  consists  in  the  fact 
that  its  members  hold  that  there  are  three  entities,  namely 
matter,  soul  and  God  ;  the  Vedas  say  so  and  science,  which 
is  only  an  embodiment  of  our  experience,  is  fast  approaching 
to  this  truth. 

We  observe  that  in  the  universe  there  are  two  forces  at. 
work.  One  is  the  blind  force  and  the  other  the  intelligent 
one.  As  something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing,  and  only  like 
produces  like,  both  these  forces  must  be  accepted  to  be  co-exis- 
tent at  all  times.  So  both  must  be  ^^^r  (true.)  The  blind  force  we 
call  matter  ;  but  matter  itself  would  not  have  been  perceptible 
if  there  was  nothing  animate  to  perceive  it.  Man  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  animate  and  the  inanimate.  By  what  we  call 
death  the  animate  portion  leaves  the  inanimate  portion.  The 
former  we  call  the  soul  and  the  latter  matter.  This  soul  is  in- 
telligent f'^rT  and  a  moment's  thought  will  convince  us    that  it 
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must  be  co-existant  with  matter,  because,  apart  from  all 
abstruse  metaphysical  grounds  in  support  of  the  existence  of 
souls,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  we  cannot  conceive  that 
creation  has  ever  been  without  the  animate.  Thus  this  soul 
must  be  equally  ^^_  with  the  matter,  its  additional  attribute 
being  f^^T  (intelligence\  And  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
beings  with  different  forms  and  different  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence placed  in  different  circumstances  and  different  positions, 
each  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  own  actions,  souls  must  necessari- 
ly be  many,  nay  infinite  in  number.  Our  next  proposition 
is  that  this  soul  being  intelligent,  could  not  possibly  have  of 
its  own  choice  taken  its  abode  in  a  physical  environment 
liable  to  all  sorts  of  miseries,  unless  there  was  a  higher 
power  to  force  and  guide  its  destiny.  This  higher  power 
must  be  a  free  and  absolute  Mnster  and  free  from  all  the 
miseries  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  beings,  as  observed 
in  common  experience.  As  this  higher  power  is  free  from  all 
miseries  it  must  therefore  necessarily  be  all-Bliss  (  =?iiii^*  i 
as  it  cannot  but  be  eternal  and  intelligent  we  designate  him 
^rr  H<i  '^^^  (  ^fw^R'^  ).  The  Vedas  in  one  Mantra  very  beauti- 
fully describe  the  three  entities  : — 

"Two  birds  with  fair  plumage,  inseparable  fricnJo,  cling 
to  the  self-same  tree.  One  of  them  eats  the  sweet  fruit,  the 
other  looks  on  without  eating". 

The  two  birds  are  the  two  conscious  entities.  Brahma 
and  soul  {Paraniatnia  and  Jibatvid),  their  fair  plumage  are 
the  divine  qualities  and  the  tree  is  the  material  cause  of 
creation.  The  soul  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  actions  and  God 
without  being  affected  by  consequences  only  witnesses  the 
whole  thing.  How  grand  the  idea  and  how  beautiful  is  the 
illustration  ? 

The  Arya  Samaj  holds  that  God  as  above  described  is 
alone  to  be  worshipped.  The  Soul  is  distinct  from  God  and 
stands  in  the  relation  of  the  son  to  the  father  or  in  that  of  the 
prevaded  to  the  pervader.  Soul  worships  and  God  is 
worshipped.  God,  soul  and  Prakriti  (material  cause)  are 
without  beginning  and  being  themselves  eternal,  their  essen- 
tial nature,  their  attributes  and  their  characterastics  are  also 
eternal. 
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Ignorance  is  the  cause  of  all  sins.  It  obscures  our  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  makes  us  forget  our  true  God  and 
our  duties  towards  Him,  and  results  in  bondage  to  this  world 
of  miseries  and  pain.  Emancipation  from  this  bondage,  and 
a  peaceful  career  of  freedom  from  every  kind  of  suffering  and 
pain,  is  salvation.  The  Arya  Samaj  believes  that  this  salvation 
can  onl}^  be  for  a  fixed  and  limited  period  i.  e.  till  the  next 
c)-cle  of  creation.  Our  actions  being  limited  the  results  too 
must  necessarily  be  limited. 

True  worshipof  God  is  the  only  means  of  salvation.  Be- 
tween the  soul  and  God  there  is  nothing  in  the  middle  ;  man 
stands  or  falls  according  to  his  own  actions.  There  is  no 
special  representative  of  God  :  no  special  emblem.  Every- 
thing in  the  universe  proclaims  His   greatness  '5^'^"  ^rmt^^  ^ 

^f-n  %(T^:  ?7T  f^^«T  'TST^T  1     All  the  objects  in  the    world   serve 

the  purpose  of  flags  to  show  Him,  (the  glorious  Being,  the 
Maker  of  the  worlds  and  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Sun  of  life)  to 
all  His  creatures.  The  Arya  Samaj  does  not  believe  that  any 
special  bath  or  pilgrimage  to  any  particular  place  can  by  itself 
secure  salvation.  Truly  Manu  says  :  "Water  cleanses  the 
body  :  Truth  purifies  the  mind  :  sacred  learning  and  austerities 
purify  the  soul  and  knowledge  purifies  the  intellect". 
By  Tirtha  the  Arya  Samaj  understands  that  by  means  of 
which  the  "Ocean  of  misery  "  is  crrossed.  Birth  and  death 
are  the  Ocean  of  misery  and  by  true  knowledge  of  God 
alone  we  can  cross  it.     Says  the  Veda  in  unmistakable  terms. 

"I  know  this  mighty  Person   of  Sun-like    lustre,   beyond 
darkness.  By  knowing  Him  alone  one  crosseth  over  the  ocean 
of  death.     There  is  no  other  path  to  beatitude." 
And  how  are  we  to  know  God  ? 

«^i  ^^a^^'Bi  ^^  ^pin  ^^I'Psn^'T  ^^r^Ja^  fsTs}?{  i 

This  God  pure  and  full  of  Jyotis  can  be  seen  as  light 
within  the  body,  by  spotless  votaries  by  means  of  constant 
abstinence,  right  knowledge,  penance  and  truthfulness. 

The    acquisition   of  true  knowledge,  purity     of  thought, 
performance   of    virtuous   deeds,   society    of  the   wise    and 
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learned  and  practice  of  yoga,  truthfulness  in  thought,  word 
and  deed,  doing  good  to  all  around  us  and  in  short  acting 
in  comformity  with  the  will  of  God  is  the  true  worship 
and  is  the  real  Tirtha. 

The  worship  of  God  has  three  stages.  The  first  is  stuti 
\.  e.  reciting  and  hearing  hymns  in  praise  of  God  with 
a  view  to  realise  their  significance.  It  cultivates  a  love  of 
God  and  helps  us  to  acquire  godly  virtues.  Next  is 
prarthana  (prayer),  which  helps  in  the  acquirement  of  many 
godly  virtues  such  as  humility.  The  third  stage  is  Upasana 
(communion)  /.  e.  realising  His  presence  within  ourselves  and 
.having  direct  cognition  of  God.  Stuti  and  Upasana  may 
be  Saguna  or  Nirguna  according  as  one  meditates  on  God, 
as  having  attributes  or  as  devoid  of  all  attributes. 

As  a  help  to  attain  many  good  qualities  the  daily 
performance  of  the  five  great  Yajnas,  is  enjoined  on  all 
Aryas,  their  omission  being  held  as  sinful. 

The  Arya  Samaj  maintains  that  Varna  (class)  and  As- 
hrama  (order)  are  determined  by  one's  own  merits  and  not  by 
birth.  A  Fortiori  one  can  rise  or  fall  unto  higher  or  lower 
classes  according  to  one's  merits  or  demerits. 

There  are  no  particular  places  called  heaven  and  hell  ; 
but  Swarga  (  heaven  )  is  the  enjoyment  of  extreme  bliss 
and  Naraka  (  hell  )  is  the  undergoing  of  extreme  suffering. 
Men  are  in  heaven  or  in  hell  according  as  they  are  enjoying 
happiness  or  suffering  pain  in  this  world.  Man  must  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  actions  in  this  or  in  future  births,  happiness 
for  his  virtuous  deeds  and  misery  for  his  misdeeds  both  se- 
parately, there  being  no  average  reckoning  for  them. 

The  Arya  Samaj  does  not  believe  that  our  deceased 
ancestors  can  be  propitiated  by  offerings  of  oblations.  It 
may  be  news  to  many  that  the  word  Shrddh  finds  no  place 
in  any  of  the  four  Vedas.  We  must  not  confound  this  word 
with  Shradhd  (^ii)  without  which  certainly  no  one  can  attain 
true  knowledge.  By  this  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  we  have  no  duty  to  our  parents  (pitris).  Far  from  it. 
We  hold  that  all  possible  services  should  be  rendered  to 
our /'z/^zj  while  they  are  alive.  For  according  to  our  theory 
of  transmigration  of  souls  after  death,  they  have  either  at- 
tained salvation,  where  they  need  no  service  from  us,  or  they 
have  taken  to  other  bodies,  where  nothing  offered  by  us  can 
reach  them.     Ordinarily  this    may   smell     un-Hindu    but   a 
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reference  to  the  Mahabharat  (Anusasan  Parva  Ch.  91)  would 
tell  you  of  the  origin  of  Shrddh  and  a  study  of  the  Vedas 
will  convince  any  one  that  our  position  is  sound. 

The  Arya  Samaj  allows  the  women  equal  rights  with 
the  men.  The  former  can  study  the  Vedas  and  in  fact 
they  are  known  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  interpreters 
of  many  Vedic  hymns.  The  Shudras  also  are  not  denied 
these  privileges,  if  they  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  receive  the  high  knowledge  contained  in  the  Vedas. 

The  Arya  Samaj  does  not  indulge  in  idle  dreams.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  not  yet  fully  attained  the  object  of  its 
mission,  its  existence  being  only  of  about  30  years,  but 
even  in  this  short  period  it  has  shown  sufficient  activity. 
The  first  Arya  Samaj  was  established  in  Bombay  in  1875 
and  since  then  about  700  branches  have  been  established 
with  about  a  lac  of  members,  all  over  India.  It  is  in  full 
swing  in  the  Punjab  and  fairly  so  in  the  United  Provinces. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Bengal  by  which  I  mean  the 
political  Bengal,  including  Behar,  has  not  yet  fully  realised 
the  importance  of  the  Mission  of  Arya  Samaj. 

There  are  preachers  and  teachers  both  men  and 
women,  working  in  the  field  and  as  the  result  of  their 
efforts  we  find  among  other  institutions,  a  big  College 
(called  Dayanand  Anglo  Vedic  College)  at  Lahore,  D.  A.  V. 
High  School  at  Dehradun,  Gurukuls  at  Kangri,  Furrukhabad, 
Sekandrabad,  Gujran-walla,  and  Badayun,  where  education 
is  imparted  in  the  old  style  of  our  Rishis.  Kunya  Maha- 
viJydlaya  and  Kunya  Pathshala  are  other  useful  institutions. 
Many  orphanages  have  also  been  established. 

I  Among  social  reforms  the  Arya  Samaj  advocates  the  re- 
marriage of  virgin  widows.  The  Smritis  allow  it  in  very 
clear  terms  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Vedas  to  reprobate  it. 

Another  useful  work  that  the  Arya  Samaj  is  doing  is 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  lower  classes.  Though  no  very 
great  advance  has  yet  been  made  in  this  respect,  the 
Rahtias  and  the  Meghas  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Shanars  in 
Madras  have  been  very  much  benefited.  Not  only  this  but 
the  Shuddhi  system  i.  e.  the  reclaiming  of  renegades  from 
Hinduism  is  a  novel  feature  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  Many 
who  from  some  momentary  impulse  had  left  the  fold  of 
Hinduism,  have  been  purified  and  taken  back   to   the   Vedic 
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faith.  This  work  is  progressing  very  rapidly  in  the  Punjab. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  other  religious  institutions  are 
adopting  this  Shuddhi  system.  The  Samaj  has  purified  not 
only  converts  to  Christianity  and  Islamism  but  even  born 
Christians  and  Musalmans.  Nearly  5000  persons  have  thus 
been  purified  and  reclaimed. 

The  Arya  Samaj  does  not  believe  that  the  question  of  diet 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand  it  holds 
that  meat  diet  is  not  only  sinful  but  to  a  very  great 
extent  prejudicial  to  the  acquirement  of  psychic  powers. 
Similarly  all  intoxicating  drugs  are  forbidden  as  irreligious 
.and  as  hampering  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  of 
the  soul.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Vedas  sanction  the 
sacrifices  of  horses  and  cows  in  Yajnas.  Ashwamedha  and 
Goinedha  have  been  mis-interpreted.  The  word  Yajna  is 
translated  into  sacrifice.     It  is    absolutely    wrong.     Yajna    is 

derived   from     Yaja    meaning   ^tj^tt   &c.     i.  e.    worship    of 

the  devas,  assimilation  of  materials  and  gift.  The  idea 
of  sacrifice  (killing)  is  quite  foreign  to  any  of  these  meanings, 
Adhwara  is  a  synonym  for  Yajna  and  Adhwara  means 
"where  there  is  no  himsa  (killing).  This  alone  shows  that 
in  Adhwara  or  Yajna  no  killing  is  allowed. 

I  have  taxed  your  patience  a  good  deal,  gentlemen,  I 
must  resume  my  seat  now.  But  before  I  do  so  I  must  thank 
you  for  your  kind  attention  and  offer  an  earnest  prayer  to 
the  Almighty  Father  to  give  us  the  light  of  truth  wherever  it 
may  be.     So  let  there  be  peace  in  the  world. 

Shantih  !         Shantih  !!         Shantih  !!! 


DEVA  DHARMA. 

BV 

GURU  MUKH  SINGH  b.  a, 

[The  thesis  first  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
prevalent  religions  of  the  world,  which  it  divides  into 
two  groups — Semitic  and  Indo-Aryan.  The  first  group 
consists  mainly  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mahomedanism 
and  a  few  Indian  sects  which  owe  their  origin  more  or  less 
to  its  influence.  They  believe  in  a  Being  who  sends  certain 
fixed  mandates  to  this  world  through  special  Agents 
and  is  pleased,  if  these  mandates  are  acted  upon  or  through 
His  worship,  or  the  intercession  of  the  Agent,  or  through  the 
sacrifice  of  animals  &c.  by  means  of  which  the  follower  can  go 
to  Heaven.  The  second  group  consists  mainly  of  Brahma- 
nism,  BuddJiism,  Jainisni  and  their  offshoots — such  as 
Kabirism,  Vaishnavism,  Daudisin,  Sikhisni  and  Dayanandisin 
&c.  which  have  for  their  object  the  attainment  of  Ananda 
(happiness)  and  freedom  from  Dukha  (misery  and  pain). 
Main  stress  is  laid  on  the  performance  of  certain  Karmas 
fdeeds)  prescribed  by  the  shastras — called  (  xj^  )  or  holy. 
The  supreme  object  is  to  get  inoksha  or  viukti  (Sal- 
vation) from  endless  births  and  deaths  and  be  absorbed  in 
the  one  universal  principle  Branman  or  to  get  Nirrana. 
The  paper  then  deals  with  the  Vairagis,  Tyagis,  Udasis 
Sanyasis  and  Paramhamsas,  "the  highest  man"  who  avoid 
karma  and  cut  away  all  worldly  relations  by  following 
the  Path  of  Tyag  or  renunciation.  The  karma  Yogis  of 
the  Gita  work  without  the  dsire  for  fruits  i.e.  do  nishkaiii 
karma.  The  Bhakta  Karma  Yogis,  however,  work  only  to 
leave  the  results  to  their  Lord. 

The  three  paths  of  Gnana,  Bhakti  and  Yoga  are  then 
indicated.  What  the  Gnanis  attain  through  knowledge  of 
the  Atma,  the  Yogis  get  through  meditation  and  Samadhi 
and  the  Bhaktas,  through  B/iakti  or  devotion  to  their  God. 
The    paper  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  lowest  forms    of  the 
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Tantriks,  Saivites  and  SJinktas  as  also  the  charbaks  and  gulab- 
dasis,  whose  object  is  to  forget  pain  and  misery  and  obtain 
pleasure  in  this  life  through  several  means.  The  tapaswis, 
on  the  other  hand,  practice  severe  austerities  in  this  life, 
to  get  happiness  in  the  next  world.  Siddhi  or  extraordinary 
power  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  some  of  these,  as  well  as 
by  Yogis  of  a  certain  type. — Ed.] 

This  is  then  a  brief  survey  of  man's  struggles  after  obtain- 
ing freedom  from  dukha  (pain  and  misery)  and  after  get- 
,  ting  Sukha  (peace  and  happiness)  either  in  this 
above.  Happi-  life  or  in  the  life  to  come,  which  is  known  under 
■ness,  the  object  one  comprehensive  term — religion.  It  clear- 
of  all  religions.  jy.  g^ows  that  the  main  object  of  the  man  of 
religion  has  so  far  been  to  know  how  and  to  strive  to  get 
freedom  from  pain  and  to  obtain  peace  Shanti)  and  happi- 
ness {ananda.) 

This  was  quite  natural,  after  the  evolution  of  the  sen- 
sations of  pain  and  pleasure  in  man.  Constituted  as  he  is, 
.  man  abhors  pain  and  misery  {dukhd)  and 
natural^^  '^"'^^  wants  to  get  rid  of  them  somehow.  He  desires 
to  get  peace  (Shanti)  and  happiness  (sukha). 
But  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  attain  this  end  even 
in  this  life,  he  finds  it  hopeless  to  do  so,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few,  who  leave  the  world  to  be  absorbed  in  meditation, 
in  mountain  caves  or  jungles.  This  practice,  even  if  right,  is 
not  obviously  possible  for  all,  and  so  man  has  been  trying  to 
ensure  this  end  in  his  future  life,  compared  with  which, 
the  present  existence  is  but  ephemeral,  a  mere  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  or  at  best,  a  four  day's  residence  in  a  long 
journey. 

But  although  the  desire  to  avoid  pain  and  obtain  pleasure 
These  systems     ^^^^^  natural  in  man,  yet,  as  was  to  be  expected 
grounded  in  im-      in  the  ages  when  imagination  was  strong   and 
agination.  ^{^g   power    of  exact    reasoning  weak,  and  the 

method  of  scientific  investigation  not  even  yet  born,  man's 
power  of  imagination  was  given  a  free  scope  in  all  these 
systems.  It  was  a  time  when  analogies  stood  for  logic, 
and  commandments  and  sayings  had  the  force  of  law. 
And  just  as  imaginations  are  many  and  contradictory  in 
different  persons,  so  many  and  contradictory  have,  and  could 
have  been,  the  world-religions.  But  just  as  it  happens  in 
all    our   guesses   and    imaginations     and    the    products    of 
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human  nature,  while  almost  all  or  many  of  these  systems 
contain  some  very  valuable  germs  and  fragments  of  truth, 
and  luminous  gems  of  thought,  they  abound  in  fictions, 
superstitions  and  errors,  and  not  in  a  few  instances,  in 
harmful  and  positively  injurious  teachings  and  practices, 
which  have  done  to  humanity  more  harm  than  good. 

But  this  was  again  but  natural.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Human  mind,  as  it  is  constituted,  could  not 
burnatuSr^^'"  ^"t  Pa^s  through  these  channels.  Like 
every  other  branch  of  human  knowledge  or 
thought,  simple  and  pure  truths  never  come  all  at  once  ; 
and  the  empirical  method  of  thought  must  precede 
systematic  and  scientific  knowledge.  Alchemy  must  precede 
Chemistry.  Astrology  must  precede  Astronom)-.  Similarly 
metaphysics  must  precede  true  psychology.  Religions 
founded  on  imagination  must  precede  those  grounded  on 
science.  That  has  been  the  order  of  growth  evervwhere  else 
in  ever)'  branch  of  science,  or  of  human  thought,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  in  the  domain  of  religion.  Evolution 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  chaos  lo  cosmos,  has 
been  the  order  of  things  in  all  directions.  This  is  the  path- 
way on  which  the  wheels  of  nature  fly. 

And   just    as    it   needed   a  Gallileo  to  perceive  the  move- 
ments   of   the    Earth    round    the    sun,     or     a 
India,  the      Newton    to    discover    the    law   of  Gravitation, 
Sdetr.ground^     '^    remained,  be    it    said,  to   the    lasting  glory 
ed  Religion.  of    India,    the    land    of  the  7? />///j- of  old,  for  a 

noble  son  of  mother  B karat,  the  product  of  a 
long  and  illustrious  lineage  of  Kanya  Kubja  Brahmins  of 
the  Gangetic  Valley  of  Upper  India,  to  see  the  true  light 
regarding  the  real  object  of  man's  life,  and  to  discover  the 
one,  true,  and  unshakable  foundation  whereupon  to  build 
the  structure  of  the  Science-Grounded  Religion  or  the 
Vigyan  Mulak  Dharni,  which  would  be  one  and  the  same 
for  all  mankind,  and  for  all  ages  to  come,  universal  and 
non-sectarian  in  its  character,  productive  of  the  highest 
good  to  humanity,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  free  from 
all  sorts  of  wrong  and  harmful  practices  and  rites  consistent 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature,  helpmate  of  all  true  progress, 
civilization  and  of  evolution  of  man,  society  and  nations. 

But  such  grand  light  does  not  come  perchance.    Such  sub- 
lime truths  are  not  discovered  by  mere  accidents.     The  inner 
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nature  of  the  recipients  of  such  a  grand    light 
A   unique     should  have  reached  that  particular  staee  of  evo- 

nature    required       ,.  .  •"  .,ir  i 

to  discover  and  lution  where  alone  it  would  be  possible  for  such 
found  such  a  light  to  flash  and  have  its  abode.  As  pointed 
lci»c:?Srded  out  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  none  but  a  Xewton 
Religion.  could  have   discovered    what    Sir  Isaac    New- 

ton   did.     Similarly    in     the    course    of   evo- 
lution of  the  inner  self,    Dev  Guru  Bhaguan,  Shri  Satyanand 
Agnihotri,    the    blessed    discoverer    and    teacher    of  the  true 
scientific     religion     and     the     right    nature    of   Sat  Dharm 
or  Dev  Dharvi  and    the  propounder    of  the   true    object    of 
man's    existence,    had   reached  that  stage  of  evolution   where 
the  inner    organism    of   man    has  at    last    become   complete 
in    its    constitution,   just    as    in    the    course    of  evolution  the 
external    organism    or     body     has     attained      completeness 
in  man.      It  was  with  this   unique   nature    of  his    completely 
evolved  soul  alone  that  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan  could  pierce 
through    the    thick    veil    of  all    fiction-grounded  systems    of 
the    world,    and    skip    over    the   shaky  walls  raised  on  shaky 
foundations    and    discover    the    rocky    soil  whereupon  to  lay 
the     unshakable      foundations     of    the      Science-Grounded 
Religion,    and    to    rear   up   thereupon    a    superstructure     of 
true    philosophy    of   religion,    raising    it    to  a  plane  where  it 
would    no    longer    remain    a    matter  of  faith  and  m}'sticism 
only,  but  become,  like  all  other  sciences,    a    matter    of  exact 
knowledge    and    experiment,    equally    applicable  in  the  case 
of  all  men  and  in  all  climes  and  under  all  conditions  I! 


What  are   the    unique    powers   manifested    in    Shri   Dev 
Guru     Bhagvvan's     Soul,    it    may    be     asked, 
yvhat  are  the     ^y}-,ich  complete  man's  inner  organism. 

unique      powers  ,^.  ^      .  .°  .,  . 

manifested       in  1  hese  unique    powers,    the    manifestation 

Dev  Guru  Bhag-     of  which  in  the  life  of  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan 

wan,  which  com-     j^^^   completed    the  evolution   of    man's  soul, 

plete   man  s    in-  ^  ' 

ner  organism.  are— 

1st.  Complete  Love  of  Truth  in  not  one,  two  or  more,  but 
in  all  the  relations  of  man  with  all  the  beings  of  this 
Universe,  and  in  all  directions  of  man's  thoughts, 
studies  and  activities  etc., — 

2nd.  Complete  Love  of  Goodness,  betterment,  of  the  Higher 
Course  of  Life  in  not  one,  two,  or  more  but  in  all  the 
relations  of  man  with  all  beings  of  the  Universe  and 
in  all  the  efforts  and  activities  of  man  in  a// directions. 
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3rd.  A  strong  sense  of  Jiatred  of  all  that  is  false,  or  wrong, 
or  superstitous  or  founded  on  fiction,  in  all  the  relations 
of  man  with  all  beings  in  the  Universe  and  in  all  the 
thoughts  and  walks  of  man's  life  in  all  directions,  and 

4th.  A  strong  sense  of  hatred  of  all  that  is  harmful,  in- 
jurious, degrading  or  that  leads  one  to  follow  a  lower 
course  of  life  in  all  the  relations  of  man  with  all 
beings  in  the  Universe  and  in  every  thought  or  walk  of 
man's  life  in  all  directions. 

Having  realised  this  unique  nature  of  the  soul,  Shri 
Dev  Guru  Bhagwan  has  seen  that  the 
tion  of  the  attainment  of  happiness  or  sukha  and  freedom 
Science-Ground-  from  pain  or  dukha  is  not  and  cannot  be 
ed  Religion  of  t^g  real  and  the  highest  object  or  the  true 
goal  of  man's  existence.  He  has  seen  that 
the  first  and  foremost  instinct  of  a  living  organism 
from  man  to  the  tiniest  vegetable  is  to  make  an  effort 
to  live  and  to  desist  death.  No  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  evolution,  the  desire  to  live,  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
desire  to  live  happily,  in  the  case  of  animals  and  also  in  the 
case  of  man  ;  but  here  too  man,  under  normal  conditions, 
wants  to  save  his  life  first,  even  at  the  expense  of  hapiness 
if  necessary.  In  fact  there  could  be  no  happiness  if  there 
were  no  life — no  enjoyment,  if  there  were  no  enjoyer. 
And,  in  fact,  it  needs  no  explanation  to  tell  that  pleasure- 
seeking  not  unoften  leads  to  disease  and  death.  To  save 
man  from  death  or  to  keep  the  organism  called  man 
alive,  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  foremost  necessity.  But 
does  the  organism  called  man  come  to  an  end  with  the 
destruction  of  its  life-force  or  soul  ?  Can  man's  life- 
force  or  soul  die  ?  Is  not  his  life-power  or  soul  indes- 
tructible and  eternal  ?  No  !  Not  necessarily  !  And  it 
is  on  the  discovery  and  proper  recognition  of  these 
most  important  but  true  facts  of  nature,  made  by  Shri 
Deo  Guru  Bhagwan  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  fundamental  difference  of  the  Science- 
Grounded  Religion  of  Dev  Dharm  with  all  the  imagination- 
founded  systems  of  the  world  comes  in.  The  revered 
founder  of  the  Science-Grounded  Religion  has  seen  and 
discovered  that  like  other  beings  of  this  Universe,  Man's 
inner  organism  or  his    life-force,    called    Atman   or  soul  is  a$ 

P._II._23 
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njuch  subject  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  change 
which  is  incessantly  being  wrought  throughout  the  universe,  as 
other  beings  or  existences  in  the  universe  are.  He  has  seen 
and  discovered  after  laborious  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions, conducted  in  a  most  critical  and  scientific  spirit  and 
method  of  enquiry,  that  under  one  set  of  conditions  which 
may  be  called  unsuitable  or  unfavourable  environment,  man's 
life-force  or  soul  which  is  the  builder,  the  preserver  and  the 
master  of  his  body,  degenerates,  decays,  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker  and  ultimately  dies,  bringing  with  it  the  death  or  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  entity  or  organism  called  man. 
He  has  further  discovered  and  established  after  laborious 
experiments  and  investigations  conducted  in  the  same 
scientific  spirit  and  method  that  under  another  set  of  condi- 
tions which  may  be  called  suitable  or  favourable  environ- 
ment, the  life-force  or  soul  of  a  fit  person  regenerates,  grows, 
gathers  strength  and  vitality  and  buds  forth,  as  it  were  new 
and  higher  powers  which  ultimately  go  to  complete  his 
organism  and  adjust  it  with  the  evolutionary  forces  of  nature, 
and  bring  about  perfect  harmony  or  Ekatwa  in  all  his  rela- 
tions with  the  universe  and  thus  give  him  life  eternal.  Eternal 
and  progressive  life,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  is  an  object 
that  may  only  be  acquired  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  necessary 
conditions  but  it  does  not  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
former  course  is  the  downward  or  lower  course  of  man's 
life  ;  and  the  latter  is  his  upward  or  higher  course  of  life. 
Surrounded  as  man  always  is  by  the  various  environments 
he  can  never  stand  still  for  a  moment  and  escape  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  change.  It  is  on  the  discovery 
and  solemn  recognition  of  this  fundamental  and  unshak- 
able truth,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Science-Grounded 
Religion  of  Dev  Dharm  is  built.  And  to  impart  true 
light  or  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  Universal  Laws 
concerning  the  courses  of  dissolution  and  evolution  of 
man's  life-force  or  soul  under  various  environments  dis- 
covered by  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan  and  to  spread 
a  true  knowledge  concerning  the  useful  or  blissful  conse- 
quences of  the  different  courses  of  life  on  man  himself  and  on 
his  various  relations  as  observed  by  him,  and  to  infuse  the 
powers  necessary  to  rescue  man  from  the  downward  course 
of  dissolution  on  the  one  hand  and  to  put  him  on  the 
upward  course  of  evolution  on  the  other  and  thus  to! 
cornplete  his  inner  organism  is  the  grandest,  the  noblest  and 
the   most  unique  work,  the  revered  founder   of  the   Science- 
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Grounded  Religion,  the  most  blessed  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan 
is  doing  for  the  highest  good  to  humanity  !  ! 

Now  just  as  a  diseased    body  which    is    losing    its  tissues, 
weight  and  strengtli  and  is  getting  weaker  and- weaker  every 
Save  and  evo-     ^^7)  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  good  health 
ive  yourself  and     and  Strength  or  freedom   from   pain,   similarly 
happiness     will     i^-  jg  hopeless  or  futile  to  expect  the  inner  man 
^"""^      '      ■        to  get    freedom  from    pain    and  be   happy    so 
long    as  its    course    of  life  is  not  in  adjustment  with  the  life- 
giving   environment,    and    consequently    is    one     of  disease, 
degeneration    and    death,    and  it    matters    little    what    creed 
or   dogma    one    follows,    or    what  form  of  worship  or  prayer 
or  profession  one  pursues.     It  is  equally  futile  to  expect  that 
man  would  escape  from  the  effects  of  the    immutable  latv  of 
change  with  the  fiat  of  his  sweet  will  or  belief     It  is  the  evo- 
lution   of  the    soul,  by  putting  it  under  and  adjusting  it  with 
favourable  environment,  that  is  needed  first  and  true' pleasure 
and  all  other  blessings  which  are   the    necessary  accompani- 
ments of  the  higher  course   of  life   and  the    result   of  perfect 
adjustment    and    harmony    with   various  life-giving  relations 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  would  thus    be   seen,    however   that    it    was    not    only 
necessary    to    have    a   seei'   who  could    see    and    realize   the 
The  life-giving     different    courses   of  man's    life    and  know  or 
environment    of    discover   the    Universal  laws  as    to  how  they 
the  soul.^  are  produced,    and    the    effects   they    have  on 

the  organism  of  man  himself  and  on  other  existences  with 
which  he  is  related  ;  but  it  was  also  necessary  that  a  mani- 
festation in  human  form  of  those  higher  forces  should  be  born, 
who  should  not  only  be  able  to  make  an  individual  see  his 
or  her  downward  course  of  life  and  its  woeful  consequences 
but  should  have  also  the  power  to  enable  that  individual 
to  receive  true  light  concerning  the  higher  course  of  life. 
In  other  words  it  was  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a 
manifestation  of  the  higher  forces,  which  could  provide  a 
suitable  or  fovourable  environment  for  a  human  soul  jearn- 
ing  to  be  free  from  the  downward  course  of  degeneration  and 
dissolution  and  to  pursue  the  higher  course  of  light,  power, 
and  growth,  and  thus  to  complete  its  inner  organism.  Such  a 
manifestation  of  the  higher  forces  or  Dharni  shaktis  is  Shri 
Dev  Guru  Bhagwan,  the  blessed  founder  and  teacher  of  Dev. 
Dharm  and  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Dev  Samaj. 
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Being  endowed  with    this  unique    nature  and  having  dis- 
covered   the    scientific    foundation    whereupon    to    construct 

the  true  philosophy  of  Sat  Dharvi  and  having 
'^^^  ^^^         devoted  years  upon    years  to 'the    study  of  the! 

inner  organism  or  soul  of  man  and  the  differ- [ 
ent  courses  of  his  life  in  his  various  relations  and  the  way  inj 
which  they  are  produced  and  the  effects  they  have  on  himl 
and  his  surroundings  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  he  has 
elaborated  and  completed  the  system  of  Dev  Dharm  and 
has  given  the  results  of  his  life-long  labours  in  his  greatest  j 
and  unique  book  called  the  Dev  Shastra. 

We  will  give  here,  however,    the  following  brief  summary 
.  of  his    fundamental    teachings    regarding    the| 

line  of  the  basic      universe,  the  atma,  the  true  nature  of  Dharvia, 
principles      of      the  real    object   of  man's  life    and    the  way  to| 

Dev  Dharm.  attain  tO  it  : 

I.    The   Universe. 

1.  The  universe  or  Cosmos  is  one  and  consists  of  all 
matter  and  all  Force. 

2.  Matter  and  Force  being  indesti'uctible  in  their  nature 
do  always  exist  together  in  some  form  or  other  ;  hence  no 
being  has  created  them. 

3.  Power  manifests  itself  in  motion  and  motion  causing 
changes  in  the  Universe,  brings  forth  the  numerous  Jorms 
and  destroys  them. 

4.  The  Universe  has  Four  Divisions,  which  are  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other,  namely  :  (i)  Inorganic,  (2) 
Vegetable,  (3)  Animal  and  (4)  Human. 

The  inorganic  world  is  the  root  from  which  different 
varieties  of  organic  life  have  gradually  evolved. 

II.    Man's  life. 

5.  Man's  life  or  soul  being  the  builder,  the  preserver  and 
the  ruler  of  his  body,  is  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
existence. 

6.  Man's  life  or  soul,  like  his  body,  is  an  organic  exis- 
tence, consisting   of  the  various /<?«'^r.y  of    intellect,    desires, 
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passions,  and  emotions  etc.     It  survives   death  under  certain 
conditions. 

7.  Man's  soul  being  a  part  of  the  Universe  is  as  much 
subject  to  its  Immutable  Laws  as  is  every  other  being 
thereof. 

P         8.     Under  the  Universal   Law   of  change,    man's    life    or 
soul  either  developes  or  degenerates  or  becomes  extinct. 

9.  Man's  soul  develops,  if  it  possesses  the  requisite  capa- 
city for  higher  life  and  has  favourable  environment. 

I  10.  Man's  soul  degenerates  if  it  either  lacks  the  requi- 
site capacity  for  higher  life  or  is  under  unfavourable  or 
dissolutionary  environment. 
1 1.  By  not  fulfilling  the  Laws  of  its  preservation  and 
development  and  by  following  the  degenerating  course,  man's 
life  or  soul,  and  with  it  his  very  existence  becomes  extinct. 


III.     The  Higher  Life. 

12.  The  higher  life  or  the  true  and  perfect  Dharma 
consists  of  : 

(d)  The  various  powers  of  strong  hatred  (  Virag  Shak- 
tis)  against  all  that  is  untrue  and  wrong,  that  save  and 
preserve  the  soul  from  degeneration  and  impurity  ;  and, 

(b)  The  various  powers  of  strong  love  (Anurag 
Shaktis)  of  Truth  and  Goodness  that  conduce  to  its  evolu- 
tion in  its  various  relations  with  the  cosmos. 

13.  To  attain  the  perfect  or  true  Higher  Life  and 
thus  save  the  soul  from  degeneration  and  dissolution,  and  to 
grow  onward  till  it  reaches  perfection,  in  harmony  (Ekatwa) 
with  the  course  of  evolution  is  the  goal  and  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  man. 

14.  To  acquire  true  knowledge  and  to  evolve  the  requi- 
site Virag  and  Anurag  Shaktis  of  Higher  Life,it  is  necessary 
to  harmonise  with  one's  own  environments. 

15.  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan,  being  the  manifestation 
of  all  the  powers  of  true  and  perfect  Higher  Life,  represents 
the  true  and  perfect  organism  of  the  soul. 
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IV.     The  Dev  Dharni, 


i6.  The  manifestation  of  the  perfect  Higher  Life  in 
Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan  is  the  Dev  Dharm.  As  the  Dev 
Dharm  stands  on  the  basis  of  Cosmic  Laws  :— 

(a)  It  is  science-grounded  and  therefore  the  only  true, 
universal  and  life-giving  Religion  and, 

ib)  All  other  religions  being  not  so  based  are  not  true 
and  perfect  and  therefore, 

(c)  They  not  only  lead  a  man  astray  from  the  True 
Dharm,  but, 

(d)  Prove  very  injurious  to  him  and  others  in  various 
ways. 

These  are,  then,  the  fundamental  principles  of  Religion 
called  Dev  Dharm,  which  are  one  and  the  same  for  all 
humanity,  universal  and  non-sectarian  in  their  character, 
applicable  equally  to  each  and  every  individual,  be  he  a  Raja 
or  a  poor  man,  educated  or  illiterate,  Indian  or  European. 

Now  let   us   see   how  the  system  of  the  Religion  of  Dev 

Dharm   works  in   practical  life.     Well,  the  practical     results 

of    the    Science-Grounded     Religion    of    Dev 

XiOw  the  svS'  •  • 

tern     of     Dev      Dharm     in     the    physical,    intellectual,    social 

Dharm  works  in      and    moral    evolution    of    its   followers,     have 

practice.  been  as  unique    and  wonderful  as  its  teachings 

and  fundamental  principles  are  unique  and  remarkable. 

In    the  first   place,    hundreds    of  drunkards,    flesh-eaters, 
bribe-takers,  thieves,  debauchees,  and  reckless  characters,  who 
T3    ,      ,.         had,  in  some  instances,  in  spite  of  their  profes- 
or         ■    sion  of  their  faiths  made   themselves   a  terror 
Purification         to  their  community,  a  disgrace  to  their  families 
^°'^^*  and  were  considered    to  be    past  all    reforma- 

tion, have  by  coming  under  the  influence  of  Shri  Dev 
Guru  Bhagwan,  become  altogether  changed  persons,  and 
are  now  leading  new  lives  to  the  wonder  and  great  pleasure 
of  their  relatives  and  friends.  A  large  number  of  persons 
have  returned  to  their  rightful  owners,  what  they  had  stolen 
or  received  as  bribes,  or  what  they  had  acquired  through 
other  illegitimate  means,  before  coming  under  the  life-giving 
influence  of  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan. 
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Besides    the    work    of  purification,    a    regular    course    of 

religious   exercises    such    as    worship,   communion,     prayer, 

r.  ,•  •      J         service,  readings  etc.  in  strict    conformity  with 
Religious  de-        i  •    i  i-r      ■  i  i  i        /  i 

-  votions  condu-       higher    lite    in    man,    has    been   evolved     and 

cive  to  a  higher  is  being  practised  by  the  followers  of  Shri 
course  of  hfe.  £)g^  Guru  Bhagwan,  in  order  to  create  and 
develope  the  noble  feelings  of  compassion,  sympathy,  charit}-, 
reverence,  gratefulness,  self-sacrifice,  service,  making  sufficient 
reparation  for  past  wrongs  etc.  and  to  develope  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  various  relations. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  Sadhan  Bidhi  ot  the  course 
of  religious  exercises,  inaugurated  for  the  first 
UnTJue  iSr  ti"^e  in  the  history  of  religion  by  Shri  Dev 
Guru  Bhagwan,  consists  in  the  regular  exa- 
mination and  adjustment  of  man's  relations  with  all  his 
surroundings.  The  whole  year  is  divided  into  i6  periods 
for  this  purpose  and  each  period  is  alloted  for  the  examina- 
tion, correction  and  improvement  of  one's  relation  with  one  set 
of  relatives  and  is  called  the  Yagna  of  that  particular  rela- 
tion. The  concluding  day  of  each  Yagna  is  called  Brata  and 
on  that  day,  the  results  of  Sadhans  or  efforts  made  to  improve 
that  relation,  are  required  to  be  reviewed  and  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  woeful  consequences  of  leading  the  dpwnward  course  of 
life  in  that  relation,  and  a  picture  of  the  tllessings  of  leading 
an  upward  or  higher  course  of  life  with  regard  to  it,  is  drawn 
before  the  Sadhaks  or  devotees  and  an  appeal  is  made  to 
adopt  the  higher  or  upward  course  of  life  and  be  higher,  . 
nobler  and  more  useful  thereby.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  these  Yagnas  : 

(i)  The  relation's  of  parents  and  children  (^ririTrqcTi  ^'^\^  ?i=5j) 
<2)  The  relations  of  brothers  and  sisters  (  ¥fTf*(r?r  <i^  ) 
(3)  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  (  ^'[^^i\  ?}=?  )  (4)  The 
relation  of  master  and  servant  ( "♦fcfji^uft  ^n  ;  (5)  The  rela- 
tion with  the  Dev  Samaj  (  ^^-?u^i3T  ?T^  )  (6)  The  rela- 
tion with  the  fellow  members  of   the   Dev  Samaj    (  vm-^  ?T=g  ) 

(7)  The     relation    with    one's    race   or     nation    (  *^5iTfcT  ^^  ) 

(8)  The  relation  with  one's  country  (  ?^^  ?j=st  )  (9)  The 
relation  with  the  humanity  at  large  (  ^^<^^\^  g sr )  (10)  The 
relation  with  one's  own  being  (  ^ifrff^  ?T=sf  )  (11)  The 
relation  with  the  departed  ones  or  Parlok  Basees  (  ^v^^  '^%).. 
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(12)  Tne  relation  with  the  animal  kingdom  (  q^  ?f^  )  (13)  The 
relation  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  (  -^fi^  ?}fi  ;  (14)  The 
relation  with  the  inorganic  world  (  vrWcfw  g'^  )  (15)  The  rela- 
tion with  Dev  Shastra  (  ^,^-aiT^  ^^s  )  (16)  The  relation  with 
Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan  (  ?Tf  T  g=5  ^T  t^'j^  ^fr  ). 

Beginning  with  the  reformation    and    the    cultivation    of 
individual  character,    Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan 
Influencing  the     j^  making  his  influence  felt  in  the  family  circles 
of  his  followers   and    many    really  good  fami- 
lies and  sweet  homes  are  coming  into  existence. 

Needless  to  say,  that  as  the  all-round  evolution  of  man 
is    the    main    object   of   Shri    Dev  Guru  Bhagwan,  the  cause 

of  social  reform  in  all  its  branches  has  also 
R^fo'rm°^  ^""""^     received,    his    full    attention.     Early    marriage 

is  altogether  discarded  in  his  Samaj.  Polygamy 
as  well  as  Polyandry  are  altogether  prohibited.  As  for 
intermarriages  and  dining  with  each  other,  no  distinction 
of  caste  is  observed.  Forced  widow-hood  is  discouraged, 
and  re-marriage  is  allowed  where  desirable.  Useless  expen- 
diture and  useless  and  harmful  rites  and  practices  on  the 
occasions  of  marriages  or  obsequies  or  other  occasions  are 
strictly  prohibited.  Sikpa  or  the  beating  of  the  breast  on  the 
occasion  of  deaths  of  relatives  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
"Punjab,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Girls  receive  the  same  kind 
of  education  as  the  boys.  Women  receive  their  due  share 
of  rights  in  the  household  circles  and  also  in  the  Samaj.  No 
undue  parda  is  observed.  Ladies  join  the  Samaj  meet- 
ings and  take  part  in  their  proceedings  freely  when 
necessary.  The  educatio;i  of  girls  and  grown  up  ladies 
receives  due  attention,  the  proportion  of  educated  women 
being  almost  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  Samaj.  Efforts  are 
made  to  raise  the  so-called  low  castes.  Sea-voyage  is  freely 
allowed  and  encouraged.  Total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicants is  vigorously  preached  by  the  Samaj.  Several 
liquor-shops  have  been  closed  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Dev  Samaj).  Habits  of  cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  Hygiene  are  encouraged.  The  spirit  of  fatalism 
which  is  the  bane  of  our  country,  is  freely  exposed  and 
expunged.  Charity  is  regulated  and  checked  from  flowing 
into  unproductive  channels. 
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The     beneficial    system    of   Brahmcharj    is    revived    and 

already  several  dozens  of  boys  and    girls    have 

BrahtnTha^i   °      ^^^"    ordained    as    Brahmcharis   and     Brahm- 

charinis,    and  they  have    their    regular  classes 

attached  to  our  schools. 

Reformed  Several  household  ceremonies  are  performed 

household  cere-     according  to  the  reformed  Anushthan  Vidhi  or 
monies.  Code  of  household  rites  of  the  Dev  Samaj  : — 

(i)  Nam  and  Jat  Karan,  (2)  Ann  Frasan,  (3)  Vidya- 
rambh,  (4)  Brahmcharj  and  Upanayan,  (5)  Vivah  or  Marriage, 
(6)  Anteshthi  Kriya. 

Passing  from  the  individual,  home,  and  social  reform  work, 

when  we  come  to  the  organization   of  the    Dev    Samaj,    the 

unique  character  of  Shri  Dev  Guru    Bhagvvan's 

Unique   condi-     life    is    found    to  have  put  its  stamp  even  here. 

tions    for     the     -pj^g  primary  conditions  of  admission    into    the 

membership     of  r  \  1111 

the  Samaj.  Samaj  are  that  each  and  every  member  should 

have  become  so  much  changed  at  least,  as  to 
be  altogether  free  from  any  great  sins  and  evils  and  be  able 
to  take  a  vow  to  remain  so  in  the  future. 


P.— II.— 24 


SOURA-UPASANA. 

OR 
LIGHT-WORSHIP. 

BY 

B.  C.  MULLICK,  Esq. 

Salutations  to  the  all-comprehending  Being 
Brahman  manifested  as  Light. 

MAHARAJA,  LADIES  AND   GENTLEMEN  ! 

fHIS  Light-Worship  appears  to  be  the  Truth  or  the 
essence  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  Religious  systems  of 
the  World.  The  Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta,  advocate  this  in 
unmistakable  terms.  The  names  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Shiva, 
Kali,  Durga  &c.  are  only  synonyms  for  the  Sun  and  his 
Light  which  is  the  Reality  or  Substance  in  this  manifested 
Universe.  And  we  shall  not  be  far  from  truth  when  we  say 
that  this  Light  is  also  the  Holy  Light  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  and  the  Noor  of  the  Koran. 

In  the   Vedas,  God  or  the  Brahman  is  the  all-comprehend- 
ing Being  expressed  as  Light  and  is  said    to 
Septenary     com-      \^^   composed   of  seven  limbs.     The  Earth  is 

and  Man.  °  °  ^^'^  ^°  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^'  ^^  waters  the  fluid  portion 
of  His  body,  the  fire  His  mouth,  the  air  His 
life,  the  akdsa  His  ears  and  head,  the  moon  His  mind  and 
the  sun,  the  eye  of  His  intellect.  These  seven,  though  perceived 
separately  from  one  another,  are  the  various  aspects  of  the 
one  Existence,  Substance  or  Reality,  called  the  supreme 
Being  or  Parameshwara,  the  Virat  or  Bishwarupa.  This  is 
not  allegory  pure  and  simple  as  some  would  have  it. 

All  the  religious  scriptures  of  India,  viz.,  the  Upanishads 
and  the  Samhitas,  the  Smritis,  the  Puranas,  the  Tantras,  and 
even    the     six     schools    of    Philo.sophy   or     the     Darsanas, 
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advocate    the    vvorshipof    Light    and    do  thsy  must,  for  they 
are  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the  Tantras,  dependant 
on   the  teachings  of  the    Mother   of  all    the   scriptures,  the 
Vedas. 

To  the  question  "Whence  do  we  come  and  whither  do  we 
go  ?"  We  answer  by  saying  that  all  creatures  come  and  go  back 
to  the  Light.  This  Light  is  the  substance  from  which  the  life 
and  consciousness  of  all  creatures  have  been  derived  and  to 
which  they  eventually  return,  wherein  also  resides  the 
Heavenly  Father.  This  is  the  dictum  of  all  the  Religious 
systems  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Among  all  the  sects 
in  India,  the  Symbol  ^  is  used  before  the  name  of  a  dead 
person  ;  which  means  that  the  person  has  gone  back  to  the 
lights  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  or  to  Isvara,  leaving  his  body 
of  the  five  elements  behind  him. 

This  all-comprehending  Being,    Brahman    is  also   looked 
T  ■    t  ^  upon   as   the  Trinity  :    vi'::.,  Brahma  Vishnu, 

and  Maheshwara.  Our  earth  composed  of  the 
five  elements  has  emanated  from  the  sun  like  a  spark  from  a 
lump  of  red  hot  iron  hammered  on  the  anvil.  This  fiery  mass 
has  cooled  down  and  has  become  our  habitable  globe.  In  the 
fire  you  see  the  five  elements.  The  akasa  contains  the  fiery 
mass  or  flame  ;  without  air  it  cannot  burn  ;  the  flame  itself  is 
the  third  element — oil  and  wick  or  the  fuel  must  be  composed 
of  water  and  earth.  This  fire  is  the  gross  form  of  Light. 
So  fire  is  at  the  root  of  the  creation  which  after  dessolution 
again  goes  back  to  fire. 

The  two    divisions    (/.  e.    manifested    and   unmanifested) 

of  the    Complete    Being    are    the  most  prominent  in    all  the 

.,    ,  T^-  •  .  important       religious      systems       of      the 

Dual  Division.  ,^j^  ,  ,        t>    ^    ^  ^i     ^V..i         xt-    m    ' 

World.  But  to  say  that  the  Nirakara  or 
the  unmanifested  is  the  real  and  conscious  God  and  that  the 
manifested,  is  inanimate  and  unconscious — is  a  misconcep- 
tion. This,  we  submit,  has  done  a  great  mischief  The 
real  interpretation  of  all  of  them  seems  to  be,  to  the  Light- 
worshippers,  that  the  Complete  Being  is  both  Nirclkara 
and  Sdkara,  Nirguna  and  Saguna  manifested  as  Light  in 
its  various  forms.  The  worship  of  this  Light  has  been  the 
most  ancient  form  of  religious  service  as  would  be  found 
from  the  following  quotations  : — 

In  the  Vedas  the  word    "Agni"    like  the  word    "Jyo**"    ^^ 
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used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Terrestial  Fire  and  the  Sun.  The 
Jyotih  the  creator  of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth. 

thevX""^  He  is  the  chief  of  the  Devas.     Agni  is  also 

said    to  be  the  Purohita  (one  who  is  placed 

in  front  )  in  ^f?nft%  g^tf^cf  &c.    Agni  is  said  to  be  the  sacrificer 

of  all,  as  all  oblations  are  poured  into  its  seven-flamed  tongues 

called  'B^rf^TfT  'seven  tongnes). 

The  next  Sutra  we  take  is  f^<?  ^^'ng^Tcrfi^'.  In  this 
the  Sun-God  is  said  to  be  the  Paramatma,  whose  self  is  Mitra, 
Varuna  and  Agni  i.e.  ^^ft^  the  Sun  ( Heaven),  the  middle  region 

or  Moon  and  the  Earth  or  the  terrestrial  fire.  In  the  iraarl 
mantra  of  the  Vedas  we  clearly  find  the  worship  of  the  Sun 
and  the  term  ^f^cri    clearly    points    to   the    Sun   as  has   been 

explained  by  the  great  ^rra'n'^i'a. 

We  shall  take  from  the  Rig- Veda  Samhita  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Dutt,  his  comparison  of  the  objects  which  these  words  mean 
in  the  Avestaofthe  Iranian  Aryans.  Among 
the^zendavesta.^'""  the  Iranians  Mitra  was  worshipped  as 
Light  or  the  Sun — as  amongst  the  Hindus. 
Ahuramazda  of  the  Zendaveste  is  the  same  as  our  Mitra. 
Again,  we  have  given,  like  thelranian,  the  sacrifice  or  powers 
of  creation  to  Mitra.  He  is  the  Lord  of  a  vast-field. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  assembly.  He  has  thousand 
beautiful  ears,  has  ten  thousand  eyes,  his  consciousness  is 
complete.  He  is  powerful,  does  not  sleep  i.e,  is  resplendant 
and  always  awake. 

In  the  Avesta,  Agni  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  creator 
Ahuramazda  (omniscient)  and  his  name  is  Atara.  An.d  in 
the  place  of  the  Vedic  Barnna  'the  moon)  we  find  the  word 
Barana  meaning  the  same  thing,  like  the  word  Mitra  in  both 
the  scriptures.  As  regards  worship,  Ahuramazda  says  that 
Mitra  is  as  much  an  object  of  worship  as  Myself  But  as 
we  are  definitely  and  intimately  connected  with  the  Mitra 
or  the  Sun  of  this  system.  He  is  adorable  to  us  ;  His  in- 
fluence is  the  greatest  upon  us  and  the  Earth.  The  Earth, 
science  roughly  estimates,  is  sustained  by  the  2170  millionth 
part  of  His  Energy — Yet  we  say  in  our  ignorance  that  we 
would  not  worship  Him  but  worship  an  unknown  God. 
We  see  then  that  Ahuramazda  and  Mitra  of  the  Avesta 
mean  the  same  thing  as  the  words  Purusha  and  Mitra  of 
the  Vedas.  In  the  worship  of  Fire,  special  care  is  taken 
to  obtain  the  fire  caused  by  lightning.     This  fire  is    reserved 
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as  the  symbol  of  God's  Light  and  also  of  the  visible  form 
of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  Universe. 

In    the   iai^f^?    we    find    the   worship  of  the  Sun  in  the 

mantra   f^T^iT^  'Titi   &c.    In    the    Hindu    Puranas    we    find 

that  from  ^"^frr  the  first  manifestation  of  the  Brahman  came 
out  the  five  Devas,  (the  Sun  being  the  first)  the  different 
followers  of  which  represent  the  five  sects  in  India  (  q^cn^sTT  i ) 

Reference  from  Buddhism. 

Similarly  in  the  Buddhistic  literature  we  find  that  this 
Infinite  Light  is  also  worshiped.  In  the  book  entitted  "A  short 
history  of  the  12  Japanese  Buddhist  sects"  translated  into 
English  from  the  Original  Japanese  by  Professor  Bunyan 
Nanju  -M.  A.,  of  the  Tokio  University,  we  find  that  the 
Shingon-shu,  sect,  tells  us  that  we  can  attain  to  the  state 
of  the  great  "Enlightenment"  if  we  follow  the  Secret  Laws 
regarding  Body,  Speech  &c.  which  runs  as  follows  : — 
"These  six  exist  every-where  so  that  they  are  called 
Mahabhutas  or  the  Great  Elements.  The  ultimate  knowledge 
is   the    Vajradhatu    ^i^ig    or   Wisdom — the  first   five    being 

Garbhadhatus  t«  ^i-j.     This  Vajradhatu  has  been    translated 

by  Professor  Nanju  as  immeasurable  Light. 

In  the  northern  school  of  the  Buddhist,  the  Trimurti  of  the 
Hindus  appear  under  Buddhistic  names.  Shiva  or  Sadashiva 
is  represented  by  Amitabha  or  Boundless  Light,  Vishnu  or 
Krishna  by  Padmapani  otherwise  Avalokeshwara.  The 
third  Manjustri  is  the  representative  of  creative  wisdom  cor- 
responding to  Brahma." 

From  the  Trisarana  or  prayer  of  the  Buddhists  we  gather 
that  by    "Sangham  saranam  gachha"  (  «#3i^  1=^  )  Dharmam 

Saranam  Gachha  (  ^  ?n;w  >t^  )  and  Buddham  Saranam  Gach- 
ha (  3^  ^^  *i^  )  is  meant  *'I  pray  to  the  Physical,    the   Vital 

and  the  Enlightened  or  Buddha  aspect  of  Nature,"  We  shall 
finish  by  stating  another  truth  about  Buddhism.  Sakya- 
sinha  is  said  to  have  become  Buddha  by  sitting  under  a  Bodhi- 
tree  in  meditation,  surrounded  by  the  Devas  headed  by  Indra 
and  Brahma.  This  Bodhi  or  Wisdom-tree  must  be  some- 
thing else  than  the  fig-tree  under  which  it  may  also  be,  that 
he  used  to  sit  in  contemplation.    In  the  last  chapter  of  Katho- 
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oanishad  which  was  very  much  Hked  by  Buddha — we  find 
that  the  "Eternal  fig-tree  has  its  root  in  the  Heavens  and 
branches  downwards.  It  is  white  because  it  is  Brahman  and  it  is 
said  to  be  im mortal,  therein  are  all  the  three  worlds  placed". 
This  fig  tree  is  the  Atman  or  Brahman.  Now  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Sakyasinha  became  Buddha  by  worshipping 
that  Light  of  Brahman  manifested  as  the  three  lights  of 
these  three  worlds,  the  sun  giving  him  intelligence,  the 
conscious  forces  of  the  Moon  and  Earth —  represented  by  Indra 
and  Brahma  giving  him  powers  Vital  and  Physical.  That  the 
Worship  of  the  Sun  increases  our  intellect  and  vitality  which 
gives  strength  to  the  Physical  bod\-  is  evident  from  the 
•Savitri  Mantra,  Mother  of  all  Vedas.  So  in  our  opinion  the 
great  Buddha  was  the  worshipper  of  Light  from  which  came 
his  Enlightenment  or  ^^^  i 

In  the  old  Testament  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  we 
find    the    septenary    and    treble    Divisions    of   the    Universe 

and  man.     The  fundamental  principle    of   the 

Referencesfrom     existence    of  the  Eternal    Self  which    is    the 

tures! '^"     '^"^      ^i^*^    ^'""^    light    of   all    things    created,    in   the 

Jewish  Faith,  was  accepted  by  Jesus  and  invo- 
cations to  the  Holy  Light,  are  found  in  the  Books.  Be 
it  noted  also  that  the  words  God,  Soul  and  Trinity  in  the 
Bible  as  also  Sacrifice,  Baptism,  Atonement  and  rriany 
other  words  have  lost  their  original  import.  God  is  used  in 
the  singular  and  in  a  personal  sense  onlw  The  Soul  is  used  as 
identical  with  the  Spirit.  Trinity  is  variously  interpreted.  But 
the  meaning  points  to  the  substances  in  their  triune  divisions 
in  each  of  the  three  objects  o-r  lights  or  spheres  as  they 
would  signify  natural  objects,  their  powers  and  properties. 

As  to  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  worship  we  find 
that  the  Jews  worship  God  as  the  ''Pillar  of  Fire''  and  the 
Christians  proclaim  that  "God  is  a  consuming  fire"  and 
the  eternal  cause  is  the  Light  of  all  created  things"  i.  e. 
God  or  Spirit  manifests  as  fire,  life  and  Light.  His 
worship  is  usually  done  by  offering  sacrifices  to  the  Fire, 
as  well  as  by  words  or  singing  of  psalms  and  by  the  perfect 
sacrifice  of  Christ  or  Spirit  to  the  will  of  God.  We  should 
be  pure  in  our  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  or  actions. 
Then  will  be  effected  the  At-onc-iiicnt  (atonement)  or  union 
of  the  Trinity  of  man  to  the  Trinity  of  God — by  being 
baptised  in  spirit  and  fire  or  in  "Light."  The  present 
method  of  using  Jordan  water  in  Baptism   is    also    analogous 
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to  the  Hindu  method  of  sprinkling  Ganges  water  for  puri- 
^  fication  and  offering  water  to  the  Pitris  of  the  Lunar  Sphere, 
the  moon  being  the  water-god  of  the  Hindus.  Hence  we 
may  say  that  Light  in  its  treble  division  is  really  the 
object  of  worship  in  the  Christian  Bible.  Having  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  Light-worship  and  the  relation  of  Man 
with  the  Universe  as  laid  down  in  the  different  scrip- 
tures of  the  world,  we  proceed  to  deal  with  it  from  a 
common-sense  point  of  view. 

Now  what  do  we  see  outside  ?  We  see  that  Light 
manifests  itself  in  two  aspects.  The  sun  light  and  the 
moon  light.  By  the  help  of  the  one.  we  see  everything 
clearl)'  and  distinctly.  By  the  other  we  see  dimly  with 
doubtful  knowledge.  So  that  the  one  can  be  said  to  be 
higher,  the  other  lower.  We  also  see  that  human  beings 
along  with  other  creatures  have  three  states  of  conscious- 
ness, the  waking,  dreaming  and  sleeping.  In  the  sleeping 
state,  the  eyelids  having  fallen  to  shut  out  light,  our  con- 
sciousness is  drawn  inwards  and  is  as  if  non-existent.  In  the 
dreaming  state  our  consciousness  manifests  in  a  very  hazy 
manner  generally  about  uncertain  matters  and  ideas.  In 
the    waking  state  our  consciousness  has  full  play. 

Now  let  us  try  to  show  the  natural  relation  of  these  states 
of  consciousness  with  the  different  aspects  of  Light.  General- 
ly we  see  that  with  the  advent  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  we 
awake  from  the  sleep)-  state,  perform  the  manifold  duties  of 
life  and  with  the  advent  of  the  moon  in  the  evening  we  go  to 
sleep  again.  There  are.  of  course,  a  good  many  exceptions. 
W'e  come  to  this  then  :  That  during  da)'  time  higher  cons- 
ciousness prevails  and  during  night  lower  consciousness 
prevails.  This  is  the  ordinary  and  natural  law.  During 
deep  sleep  consciousness  remains  dormant.  It  is  not  mani- 
fest. Similarh-  Light,  the  cause  of  consciousness  also  is 
manifest  and  unmanifest  and  with  the  degree  of  display  of 
inward  consiciousness  or  light  the  religious  propensities  of 
a  man  are  measured.  The  eventual  identity  of  a  man  with 
the  Light  is  the  total  absoption  or  Nirbana  State  of  a  devotee. 

That  this  Light  forms  a  portion  of  our  constitution  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  light  is  seen  to  issue  from  the 
eyes  of  some  species  of  animals.  Besides  this,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  fhe  eyes  of  all  creatures 
are  shining  and  adopted  to  receive  light  only.  Another 
fact  we  must  note  :  that    in    the    absence   of  Light,  not  with- 
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standing  our  open  eyes  and  egoism,  we  cannot  see,  because 
the  inward  consciousness  of  the  Light  outside  is  not  present. 
We  therefore  come  to  this  :  — 

1.  That  generally  in  the  absence  of  Light  we  sleep 
and  become  unconsicous  and  cannot  see  or  perform  any 
act  of  consciousness. 

2.  That  in  the  presence  of  moon  light  or  star  light  we 
see  hazily  and  our  conclusions  are  not  correct  as  in  the 
dreamy  state. 

3.  That  in  day  light  we  see  clearly  and  our  conclusions 
are  correct.  We  generally  remain  awake  and  our  conscious- 
ness plays  to  its  fullest  extent. 

We  have  known  that  there  are  always  two  paths  laid 
down  in  the  scriptures  for  the  devotees,  the  Devayana  and 
Pitriy^na  or  the  Archir^di  marga  and  Dhooma  M^rga. 
These  paths  mean  the  Solar  and  Lunar  paths  and  these  two 
paths  which  the  devotees  attain  after  death  are  the  results  of 
two  methods  of  worship  termed  Jnana  Joga  and  Karma  Joga 
in  our  scriptures  and  Darsanas.  The  path  of  devotion 
may  be  with  or  without  rituals.  But  the  word  Kanna- 
Joga  really  means  the  performance  of  Vedic  rituals,  Homa 
or  sacrifices  and  Light-worship  or  the  worship  of  the  Vedic 
Mahaparusha  is  the  way  to  Jnana  Joga. 

Illiterate  as  the  late  Paramahansha  Sivanarayan  Swami 
was,  he  realized  the  natural  relation  of  things  and  propagated 
the  truth,  the  worship  of  the  complete  Being  manifested 
as  the  Light  of  the  Universe.  It  is  he  who  has  opened  the 
door  to  Lightworship  in  a  scientific  way  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and 
learned.  By  his  grace  we  can  easily  assert  that  by  whatever 
name  we  call  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being — Jehovah,  God, 
Khoda,  Siva,  &c.,  every  one  of  us  must  admit  that  He  is 
the  Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  Universe  as  Light. 

He  has  laid  down  the  simple  precepts  for  the  guidance 
of  humanity  under  the  following  six  different  headings  : — 

1.  To  keep   the  body    and    the   outer  environments   as 
much  clean  as  possible. 

2.  To  do  good  to  aH  creatures  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  To  utter  and  contemplate  the  syllable  "Om." 

4.  To  perform  Homa,  when  the  condition  permits. 
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5.  To  hold  Light  methodically  through  the  eyes  and 
over  the  head  and  body. 

6.  To  meditate  on  the  complete  Being  manifested  as 
Light. 

We  pray  in  the  following  manner.  "Oh  !  Thou  complete 
Brahman  manifested  as  Light,  who  art  the  parent,  preceptor 
and  Soul  of  the  universe  !  Unmanifest  and  manifest  art 
Thou  j  Thou  art  the  Universe  of  forms  ;  the  gross,  the 
subtle  and  the  causal,  the  moving  and  stationary,  all  art 
Thou,  who  art  visible  before  our  eyes  !  Thou  art  the  source 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  Universe.  Forgive  us, 
our  sins  and  purifying  our  minds  oh  Lord  !  make  us  enjoy 
the  sublime  bliss  of  Salvation  in  this  and  the  life  to  come. 
Again  and  again  do  we  salute  Thee  !  !  ! 


P.— II.— 25 


HINDUISM. 

BY 
SWA'MI  SARADA'NANDA. 

OF 

(  The  Ramkrishna  Mission.  ) 

'he  conception  of  religion  or  religious  ideas  in  man 
has  been  found  by  many  of  the  scholars  of  the  West 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  simple  feeling  of  terror.  Others 
have  traced  it  to  the  complex  feeling  of  wonder  or  awe. 
The  primitive  man,  first  opening  his  eyes  on  this  rich 
and  mystic  combination  of  colour,  sound,  smell,  touch  and 
taste,  —that  appears  to  us  as  the  vast  external  world, 
must  have  spent  may  a  ceon  in  getting  acquainted  with 
its  nature.  And  complex  as  was  the  object  of  his  enquiry, 
no  less  complex  was  he  himself,  the  knower  ;  hence  the 
primitive  man,  with  powers  of  almost  infinite  possibilities 
lying  dormant  in  him,  must  have  been  tossed  by  complex 
emotions  and  sensations  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
made  him  look  upon  life's  daily  events  through  the  hallowed 
haze  of  poetry,  and  withal  enjoy  life  with  all  the  gusto 
of  an  animal.  Therefore  the  attempt  to  trace  religious 
ideas  to  a  simple  sensation,  as  that  of  terror  or  wonder, 
seems  to  be  an  impossible  one.  Whatever  might  be  put 
forward  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  such  ideas,  it  is  evident 
that  religion  or  anything  worthy  of  the  name,  can  never 
be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  human  mind  until  the  dawn 
of  the  idea  of  a  second  existence  apart  from  that  in  which 
the  primitive  man  used  to  sense  and  enjoy  the  external 
world.  This  must  have  originated  in  dreams  or  in  the 
curious,  and  to  him  inexplicable,  experience  that  he  used 
to  get  during  sleep.  Then  in  the  dark  shady  hours  of 
the  night  when  he  witnessed  the  scenes  and  persons  that 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  acted  in  and  with  them, 
as  he  never  remembered  to  have  done  before,  during  his 
waking  hours,  there  began  to  arise  in  him  the  idea  of  a 
separate   existence,   to    which    he    was    transferred,  at  times, 
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by  some  mystic  power,  during  the  mystical  hours  of  sleep. 
The  simple  primitive  man  believed  in  those  facts  of  his 
dream-experience  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  perceptions 
of  his  waking  hours  and  thus  was  originated  the  basic  idea 
of  Religion,  which  played  and  is  still  playing  such  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  human  development. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  an  immortal  soul  originated  in  the  human 
mind  with  this  idea  of  a  second  or  double  existence  by  the 
help  of  dreams.  The  idea  of  immortality  must  have  been 
a  later  growth,  and  must  have  established  itself  in  the 
mind  of  man  after  he  had  seen  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries, 
death,  and  brooded  over  the  fact  of  its  power  over  all, — 
nay  after  he  had  actually  seen  the  spirits  of  some  of  his 
departed  ancestors.  Strange  as  the  assertion  might  seem 
to  some  of  us,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  traditions  of 
every  race  and  clime  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
animism,  or  spiritism,  or  ancestor-worship  originated  in 
man's  getting  acquainted  with  his  departed  ancestors.  Even 
now,  in  these  days  of  scepticism  and  scientific  enlightenment, 
can  be  found  persons  who  will  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
they  too  have  made  such  acquaintances. 

However  that  might  be,  it  seems  to  us  that  as  the 
primitive  man  was  concerned  from  the  very  beginning 
with  both  the  external  and  the  internal  world  (the  Universe 
outside  and  his  own  mind), — the  facts  of  his  experience 
in  both  these  must  have  contributed  to  bring  forth  his 
full-formed  religious  ideas.  The  beautiful  arid  at  times 
terrible  powers  playing  in  the  external  universe,  exciting 
corresponding  emotions  of  wonder  and  terror  in  his  mind, 
m.ust  have  led  him  step  by  step  from  feticism  through 
polytheism  to  monotheism  ;  and  the  vast  but  no  less 
mysterious  powers  of  the  internal  world  or  mind,  which 
helped  the  primitive  man  to  form  first  the  idea  of  a  second 
existence  of  himself  must  have  guided  him,  through  the 
idea  of  an  existence  beyond  the  grave,  to  animism,  and 
thence  to  the  belief  in  a  subtle  and  indestructible  part 
within  himself, — the  Soul.  One  must  not  imagine  however, 
that  these  two  sets  of  ideas  grew  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive 
man  one  after  the  other.  They — I  mean,  the  belief  in  an 
almighty  external  power  ruling  over  the  Universe  and 
ever  remaining  distinct  and  separate  from  it,  and  also  the 
belief  in   an    immortal    human    soul,   created  by  Him,  after 
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His  own  image — must  have  grown  simultaneously  like 
parallel  streams,  until  ultimately  they  were  blended  into  one 
in  monotheism. 

There  is  good  evidence  to    support   the    theory   that   the 
branch    of  the   Aryan    race,    which    had  established  itself  in 
India  long  before  history  was  born,  had  alread)'  gone  through 
the  successive   steps   of  feticism,   animism   and    polytheism 
before    it   entered    this    country.     The     Vedas,     which     are 
universally  accepted  to-day  as    the   oldest   scriptures   extant 
in    the   world,   bear   testimony  to  it.     The  Samhita  and  the 
Brahmana  portions,  which  comprise  the  hymns    and    narrate 
in  detail   the   different    rituals   or   sacrifices  for  which  those 
hymns   are  to   be   used    and    which    undoubtedly     are    the 
oldest  portions,  though  addressed   to   different   gods,    uphold 
each  of  them  as  the  God  of  the  gods   and  the   Ruler   of  the 
Universe.     Thus  Indra,  the  Maruts,  the  Asvinis,  the    Rudras 
and   all   the    rest   have   been  extolled  in  the  different  hymns 
one  after  another,  and  attributed  with  such  supreme  qualities 
as  to  give  the  reader  the  idea,  that  each  in    turn   was   looked 
upon  as   the    Supreme   Ruler   of  the   Universe.     The   only 
explanation  of  this   apparent    polytheism    is   that   the   wor- 
shippers had  long    formed   the    idea   of  the   one   only    God 
and   were   then    looking   upon  each  of  these   gods,     whom 
they  used  to  worship  as  separate  entities   before,    as  different 
manifestations   of  that   one    Being   and    therefore   one     and 
the   same   with   Him    and    with    one  another.     If  the  Vedas 
are  the  oldest  scriptures  in  the  world — as    has    been    proved 
by  modern    scholarship,    from    a   comparative   study   of  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  the  world,    from    internal   evidence, 
from    astronomical    data   and    from  various  other  sources, — 
then  the  fact    becomes   established,   that    in    the   dim,   dark 
ages  where  tradition  sheds  no  light    to   dispel    the   gloom, — 
when    Egypt,    Gteece,    and    Rome    that    played  successively 
such  important  parts  in  the  history    of  human   development, 
were   as   yet    in   the    womb  of  futurity,  when  the  forefathers 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  Phoenician  and  the    Greek    were    leading 
a   tribal    nomadic    life   and    struggling    to   come  to  the  idea 
of  a   God    of  gods   through    their  various   tribal  feuds — the 
Aryans,  in  India,  had  already  grown    introspective   and    had 
evolved  a    full-formed  religion  and  philosophy  of  their    own. 
Nay,  the  customs  of  the   different    nations   of  dealing    with 
their   dead,    in   much  later  times,  tend  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the   soul    must    have   originated   first    in 
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India, — and  who  knows  how  much  India  had  helped  other 
nations  to  form  the  same  ?  Egypt,  trying  to  preserve 
the  dead  bodies  of  her  kings  and  queens,  with  the  idea 
that  with  the  destruction  of  the  corpses  would  come  the 
dissolution  of  the  souls  that  liv^ed  in  them  ;  the  Jews, 
the  Christians,  the  Mahommedans  and  various  other  nations 
burying  their  dead  with  the  idea  that  they  will  all  rise 
at  the  trumpet-call  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  the 
physical  bodies  that  they  possessed  while  living  ; — un- 
doubtedly point  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  Soul,  as 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body  and  unaffected 
by  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  it  after  death,  had 
not  been  fully  developed  amongst  them. 

However  that  might  be,  in  trying  to  delineate  Hinduism 
we  must  come  to  the  Vedas,  which  comprise  the  Samhitas 
and  the  Brahmans,  and  then  to  the  Upanishads  or  the 
Vedanta,  the  latter  portion  of  the  Vedas.  Of  the  former 
we  have  already  given  an  idea.  A  few  words  more  and 
we  shall  come  to  the  latter. 

No  one  here  needs  to  be  told,  we  suppose,  that  the  Vedas 
are  not  one  book,  but  a   vast  collection    of  religious   records 
of  the  past,  divided  or  classified  into   four   different   sections 
or  groups  known  as  the  Rik,  the  Sama,   the    Yajus,    and    the 
Atharvan.     Each  of  these  four    main    groups    is   again   sub- 
divided   into    three   different    sets,    namely,     the     Samhitas, 
the    Brahmanas,    and    the    Upanishads      The   Samhitas    are 
collections    of   Hymns     or     prayers    addressed    to     various 
gods,    the    number   of  whom    has    been    found  to  be  thirty- 
three  in    all  ;  the    Brahmanas  narrate  the  time,  the  place  and 
the  manner  in  which  the   different    hymns   of  the    Samhitas 
are  to  be  effectually  used,  or,  in  short,  the   different   sacrifices 
performed  in    all    times,    during   the    performance    of  which 
the  different  hymns  were  chanted.     The    Upanishads   record 
the  religious  experiences  of  truth,    at    which    the   votaries  of 
each  of  the  four  groups   of  the    Rik,    the    S«ima,   the   Yajus 
and    the    Atharvan,    ultimately   arrived,    after  long  practice, 
through  successive  generations,   of  particular   sacrifices   and 
the    chanting   of  particular  hymns  during  their  performance. 
For   we    must  remember  here,   that    although     the     custom 
might  have    been    at   first   for   each    Brahman  or   Brahman- 
family  to  become  versed  in  all  the   four   different   groups   of 
the    Vedas   above    mentioned,    it    was    soon  found  out  to  be 
impossible  to  do  so,  as  the    records   grew    in    time,    and  thus 
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each  family   confined    itself  particularly   to   the   study    and 
practice  of  only  one  of  them. 

We  shall  now  come  to  see  if  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  the  peculiar  belief  of  the  Hindus  all  over  India,  that 
the  Vedas  are  uncreate  and  eternal,  that  they  existed  in 
all  times,  with  the  Great  Lord  of  the  Universe,  that  they 
are  the  purifying  breath  of  the  great  Being  (  ^^*i:-9f%cT*T  ) 
and  are  indeed  the  power  through  which  He  projected 
the  Universe  at  the  beginning  of  each  Cycle,  out  of  Himself, 
as  the  spider  its  web.  The  history  of  religion  has  not  been 
able  to  find  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  in  any  other 
nation.  Strange  as  the  belief  seems  at  first  sight,  it  will 
appear  in  a  different  light  when  we  seriously  consider 
the  question  of  the  dawn  of  knowledge  in  human  mind. 
Whence  and  how  does  knowledge  arise  in  man,  where  is 
the  fountain-head  of  that  life-giving  stream  that  flows  out 
of  man,  solves  all  his  enquiries  and  makes  more  than  a 
god  of  him  ?  The  discoverers  of  the  secular  sciences  and 
arts,  which  closely  questioned  as  to  the  part  that  their 
mental  abilities  played  in  making  their  respective  discoveries, 
would  invariably  say  that  it  was  always  a  passive  rather 
than  an  active  one, — that  they  merely  put  themselves  into 
the  proper  attitude  of  concentration  on  facts,  and  the 
knowledge  or  truth  flowed  of  its  own  accord,  flashed  all 
of  a  sudden  from  some  unknown  source  into  their  minds, 
they  knew  not  how.  The  spiritual  seers  of  truth  or  the 
Rishis  of  the  Vedas,  likewise,  realised  the  same  fact  in 
going  to  discover  the  science  and  art  of  religion,  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  relation  between  the  souls  and  the  Over  Soul, 
with  all  becoming  humility  that  is  rarely  found  in  this 
sceptic  age  of  materialism,  held  themselves  to  be  merely 
the  instruments  through  whom  the  Lord's  truth  and  know- 
ledge flowed  out  and  shone  to  benefit  humanity — ^^^  ^  fw?r 
^T  ^<?j'?f^«r^r=?TT  f^fw%  cT^"  «gT»T — "He  whom  the  Self  chooses,  by 

him  the  Self  can  be  attained.  To  him  this  Atman  reveals 
Its  true  nature."  They  found  the  source  and  depository 
of  all  knowledge  in  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  and  thus 
never  took  the  proud  name  of  discoverers  or  inventors  of 
the  spiritual  laws, — but  of  seers  of  those  truths  through 
the  Lord's  grace.  Indeed  whether  man  knows  it  or  not, 
every  knowledge  that  comes  to  him  in  life,  existed  in  all 
times,  for  the  very  relation    of  the   Lord    with    the   universe 
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and  all  individual  souls,  is  immanent  and  eternal,  and  the 
method  of  His  manifesting  Himself  as  these,  is  what 
man  is  finding  out  in  parts  as  results  of  his  enquiry  and 
investigation — and  is  it  not  true  that  that  constitutes  all 
our  knowledge  ?  The  word  Veda,  therefore,  from  the 
Sanskrit  root  vid  to  know,  means  the  sum-total  of  the 
records  of  all  spiritual  laws  that  man  has  found  out,  up 
to  date  and  what  he  is  likely  to  find  out  in  all  future 
times,  the  laws  that  existed  and  do  exist  eternally  with 
and  in  the  Lord.  No  wonder  the  Hindus  believe  those 
truths  to  be  eternal  and  uncreate. 

A  science  reaches  its  perfection  and  culmination  when 
it  is  able  to  arrive  at  the  Unity  from  which  the  various 
facts  under  its  consideration  proceed,  and  the  science  of 
religion  did  the  same  in  the  age  of  the  Upanishads.  It 
was  indeed  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
no  matter  whether  the  world  recognises  it  or  not,  or  takes 
ages  to  come  to  its  recognition,  when  the  gifted  seers  of 
the  sturdy  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  who  lived  in  India 
and  early  devoted  themselves  to  the  introspective  or  meta- 
physical process  of  inquiry,  arrived  at  the  direct  perception 
of  the  Unity  out  of  which  all  variety  proceeds  by  going 
beyond  the  little  sphere  of  what  is  known  to  us  as  ordinary, 
human  consciousness.  It  is  easier  indeed  to  rush  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,  vomiting  fire  and  deadly  missiles  and 
carrying  the  horrors  of  devastation  and  mutilation  all  round, 
than    to   dare    proceed    consciously   to  throw  away  the  basic 

idea  of  our  consciousness — the  Triputi  (f^gft)  the  knower,  the 

Known  and  the  relation  between  the  two.  The  human 
mind  stands  aghast  and  trembling  at  the  very  idea,  fearing 
dissolution  or  transformation  into  dead  insensate  matter 
or  at  best  the  horrors  of  insanity.  Aye,  all  honour  to  the 
noble  pioneers,  who  offered  all  on  the  altar  of  Truth,  and 
but  for  whose  indomitable  ardour  and  valiant  achievements, 
India,  nay  the  wide  world,  would  have  been  left  the  poorer 
and  still  groping  for  the  Real,  to-day.  Let  us  try  to  feel  a 
little  of  the  unparalleled  daring  of  these  spiritual  giants, 
and  then  bow  down  to  their  hallowed  feet  and  crave 
their  blessed  touch  so  that  you  and  I  too  may  be  thrilled 
with  the  same  burning  zeal  for  Truth  beyond  all  limitation 
and  relativity  and  for  that  alone.  Heroes  were  they  of 
the  most  exalted  type,  the  noble  Banprasthis  or  Aranyakas, 
who  after  getting  all  the  sense-experiences  which    the    world 
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could  afford  and  fulfilling  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the 
varied  duties — civic,  national,  ethical  and  spiritual — that 
make  stern  demands  upon  all  born  of  man  in  all  ages 
and  climes,  felt  through  and  through  the  vanities  of 
human  life,  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  sense-perceptions 
to  know  and  grasp  the  absolute  unchanging  Truth,  the 
littleness  of  the  various  ideas  of  God  that  the  progressive 
mind  of  man  is  forming  through  evolution  and  anthropo- 
morphism and  the  practice  of  the  numerous  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  revealed 
spiritual  laws  and  hoary-headed  usages.  Remote  from  all 
tumult  and  bustle  of  the  chase  after  name,  fame  and  wealth, 
and  sense-enjoyments,  in  the  cool  shady  groves  of  the 
wide  spreading  banian  and  pipul  of  the  Indian  forests, 
they  pondered  over  the  purpose  of  the  varied  experiences 
of  life  and  of  the  seething,  surging,  ever-flowing  and 
mysterious  universe.  They  opened  their  devoted,  humble 
hearts,  with  all  desires  controlled,  to  the  ever-radiant,  ever- 
living  rays  of  Truth — and  the  Truth  manifested  Its  blessed 
self.  Thus  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  little  ego  became 
stilled  within  them  by  the  perception  of  its  wide  expansion 
as  being  itself  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  ever-united  great 
Unit — the  Universe,  throbbing  with  one  life  and  energy 
even  down  to  the  smallest  parts,  the  atoms.  The  thunder- 
ing self-assertion  "I  exist,  I  exist"  of  the  all-encompassing 
Universal  Ego  was  brought  to  the  hush  and  calm  of  \ts 
normal  condition,  when  the  constant  lashings  of  the  menta/ 
ocean  by  the  wind-like  desires  were  stopped  and  the  ideas  of 
self-protection  and  self-manifestation  even  were  hushed 
within.  Then  shone  out  the  absolute  Reality  in  all  Its 
effulgence  and  the  truth — that  the  knower,  knowledge  and 
the  known  ;  the  lover,  love  and  the  beloved  ;  the  v»'orshipper, 
worship  and  the  worshipped,  are  all  one  and  the  same, — 
became  revealed  in  the  perfection  of  Samadhi  or  super- 
sensuous  self-introspection. 

This  blessed  state  of  an  unfettered,  unconditioned  union 
with  the  essence  of  Being  was  indeed  attained  but  could 
not  be  retained  for  a  long  time  at  first  ;  for  the  lashings 
of  the  surface  of  the  mental  ocean  began  again  by  the 
rising  of  the  simple  desires  of  self-protection  and  self- 
manifestation,  and  from  little  ripples  and  wavelets  they  rose 
to  bigger  and  bigger  waves,  to  the  recurring  consciousness 
pf  the  physical   body.     But    once   attained,   that   unqualified 
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calm  joy  of  perfect  union  drew  the  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
irresistibly  towards  it  ;  and  again  and  again  the  Ego  rose 
to  that  super-conscious  condition,  until  by  habit  the  power 
of  ascending  to  and  remaining  in  that  state  increased 
and  came  under  the  control  of  the  worshippers  will,  and 
thus  became  his  second  nature. 

Then  came  that  ever  joyous  state  of  the  mind  which 
the  changeable  gross  and  fine  environments  of  the  Physical 
body  and  mind  could  no  longer  disturb  with  all  their 
powers,  and  the  "peace  that  passeth  understanding"  possessed 
the  devotee,  as  has  been  so  aptly  described  in  the  Upanishads 
in  the  words — 

All  the  knots  of  the  heart — the  constant  hankering 
and  holding  of  the  human  mind  to  sense  enjoyments  and 
little  things  of  the  world,  all  doubts  regarding  God  and 
future  existence  and  all  necessity  of  work  for  developing 
one's  Self,  vanish  when  the  Highest  is  attained. 

Again  in  the  Bhagbat  Gita — 

Attaining  which  all  other  attainments  appear  trifling 
indeed,  and  abiding  wherein,  the  greatest  of  misfortunes 
has  not  power  to  affect  and  disturb  the  sweet  calm  and  the 
unparalleled  jo)^  of  the  devotee. 

It  was  then  that  the  Vedic  sage  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings' 
to    men    and    to   all    beings    that   they   too  might  come  and 
partake  ot  the  divine  bliss — 

Hear,  ye  children  of  immortal  Bliss,  even  ye  that  reside 
in  higher  spheres.  I  have  found  the  Ancient  Effulgent  One, 
Who  is  beyond  all  darkness  and  all  division." 

Thus  came  forth  the  mighty  trumpet-call  to  all,  in  all 
ages  and  climes,  and  thus  dawned  the  day  when  Religion, 
and  her  hand-maid,  Metaphysics,  were  rendered  into  perfect 
sciences  by  the  noble  exertions  of  the  Rishis  of  Aryavarta. 

P.— H.— 26 
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This  positive  condition  of  an  un-fettered  union  with  the 
Absolute  Being,  once  found  and  proved  to  be  a  higher 
state  of  existence  than  the  ordinary  human  consciousness, 
by  the  attainment  and  manifestation  of  higher  light  and 
power  by  those  who  reached  it,  brought  in  its  train  philo- 
sophy and  metaphysics  to  help  to  explain  the  relation  of  the 
super-plane  with  the  lower  plane  of  consciousness,  as  also  the 
art  by  which  every  one  will  be  able  to  raise  himself  to  that 
higher  plane.  This  is  why  we  find  that  the  suvimuin  bonuni 
of  all  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  in  India  has  been 
to  show  man  a  way  to  this  goal,  and  each  one  of  them  has 
tried  its  best  by  all  the  powers  of  argument  that  it  could 
command,  to  support  this  unconditioned  state  of  existence 
which  had  been  revealed  first  to  some  of  the  Vedic  Rishis 
or  seers  of  old.  Kanad,  Gautam,  Jaimini,  the  great  Kapila 
and  Pdtanjali  all  have  tried  in  this  direction  ;  all  have  tried 
to  connect  the  facts  of  ordinary  human  consciousness"  and 
experience  with  the  facts  of  the  super-conscious  existence.  Aye, 
even  the  great  Tath^gata,  the  mighty  man  of  compassion,  did 
the  same,  for  his  Nirvan  is  nothing  more  than  a  delineation 
of  this  super-conscious  condition  of  the  old  Rishis  and  his 
religion  virtually  a  mere  offshoot  of  the  same  continuous 
line  of  revelations  of  the  Vedas.  Thus  each  built  on  what 
the  one  that  went  before  had  done,  until  the  purpose  and 
view  of  creation  and  human  life  stood  out  in  the  clearest 
possible  light  by  the  powers  of  the  mighty  Vyasa,  who 
succeeded  in  finding  an  unbroken  link  of  connection  through 
all  the  separate  spiritual  laws  and  experiences  that  came  to 
the  different  Rishis  of  old,  and  that  appeared  and  still 
appear  to  ordinary  human  intellect  a's  hopelessly  contradic- 
tory. Thus  the  nucleus  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  was 
formed  in  his  aphorisms  which  needed  the  giant  power  of  a 
Sankara  to  expound  and  establish  in  later  times. 

The  effects  of  the  discovery  of  super-consciousness  upon 
the  thought-current  of  the  day  were  tremendous.  The  strong- 
holds of  dualism  and  the  theories  of  a  Creator  possessing 
en,tirely  different  qualities  and  attributes  from  the  created 
and  His  producing  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  came  to  the 
ground.  We  can  imagine  the  dismay  in  their  camps  at  the 
time,  by  what  we  have  seen  in  the  western  world  in  modern 
times  by  the  rapid  advance  and  great  discoveries  of  science. 
The  performance  of  long-drawn  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
old  Vedic  tradition  and  of  Karma  generally,  fell  in  abeyance 
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in  many  quarters,  and  there  arose  a  strong  spirit  of  contro- 
versy and  debate  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  andthe  . 
new  schools  of  thought, — between  the  priestly  class  or  the 
Brahmins  generally,  who  represented  the  old  school,  and  the 
Kshatriyas  whose  number  seems  to  have  preponderated  in 
the  new.  And  who  knows  whether  or  not  this  very  thing 
is  being  pointed  out  in  the  traditional  account  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  about  the  dispute  between 
the  Brahmins  and  the  Kshatriyas  ?  In  the  midst  of  al  this 
din  of  the  two  parties  there  arose  a  mighty  figurl  of 
unsurpassing  splendour  and  majesty,  Sri  Krishna,  whe  by 
His  super-human  power  saw  things  in  their  true  lightoand 
tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  by  ascribing  knowl  dge 
(Jnana)  and  Karma  to  their  proper  places,  and  by  eHis 
advocacy  and  performance  of  the  old  rites  and  ceremo  nies 
without  any  selfish  end — Sri  Krishna,  the  steady  friend  and 
great  warrior,  Who  is  still  worshipped  in  India  as  the  greatest 
of  all  Incarnations  and  Whose  life  is  an  unique  combination, 
of  super-conscious  knowledge  with  the  constant  performance 
of  the  duties  of  human  life.  Things  went  on  well  for  a  few- 
centuries  after  His  advent,  but  again  came  confusion  and 
muddling  of  the  revelations  until  the  advent  of  the  great 
Buddha,  Who  held  strong  sway  over  Indian  religious 
thought  for  a  few  centuries  by  His  wonderful  life  of  renun- 
ciation and  enlightenment.  Many  of  the  mighty  kings  of  the 
time  became  His  converts.  Temples  and  Stupas  arose  to 
His  blessed  memory  all  over  India,  and  His  laws  were 
engraved  in  and  out  of  India  on  pillars  and  hill-sides  for 
the  education  of  the  masses.  But  the  denial  of  all  former 
revelations  and  of  a  personal  God,  coupled  with  His  preach- 
ing of  a  highly  philosophical  doctrine,  much  in  advance 
of  His  age,  to  the  masses,  became  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
His  system  ;  for  when  His  strong  personality  was  removed, 
it  got  itself  mixed  up  with  many  horrible  phallic  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  foreign  import.  Thus  a  re-shifting  of  the 
revelations  became  imperative  for  the  good  of  the  people 
and  there  arose  the  Great  Acharya  Sankara,  who  did  the 
work,  the  results  of  which  still  form  the  gist  of  the  modern 
Hinduism.  Sankara  finished  his  Vedic  studies  before  he  was 
seven,  wrote  all  his  memorable  commentaries  before  he  was 
sixteen,  and  spent  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
in  meeting  all  the  great  intellects  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  and  preaching  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the 
continuity   of  the    revelations   of  the    Upanishads  and  their 
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crowning  achievement  in  the  bold  assertion,    that    the    world 
and    the   varied    'names  and  forms'  that  it  contains,  have  an 
apparent  existence   only  as    that  of  a    shadow    or   a    mirage, 
while  the  Reality  is  one  without  a  second  and  the  true  nature 
of  man  is  one  and  the  same    with    it.   Foreign    scholars  have 
placed    his   date   from    the   fifth    to    as    late  as  the  eleventh 
century  after  Jesus  the   Christ,    but    whatever   be  his  date  of 
advent    it    is   undoubtedly   true    that    he    combined    the  old 
Vedic  revelations    with   all    that    was  in  harmony  with  them 
in   the  religion    of  Buddha    and    preached    the   same  as  the 
Vedic  religion.     For  the  mass  of  the  people    who  need   con- 
crete things  of  worship  before  they  can  grasp  the  high   philo- 
sophy of  the  Vedas,  he    got    hold    of  the    Buddhist   temples 
and  instituted  in  them  a  sort  of  kindergarten  system  of  wor- 
ship of  different  gods  and  goddesses  instead  of  the  personality 
of  Buddha,  so    that   it  may  lead    the    worshipper    higher  and 
higher  when  sincerely  followed,    to  the    attainment  of  super- 
consciousness — the  one  goal   of  the  Vedas  as  well  as    of  the 
religion  of  Buddha.  For  this  recognition  of  what  was  good  in 
Buddhism,  Sankara  has  been  sometimes  styled  a  Buddhist  in 
Vedic   disguise.     The    Vedic    sects    were    not  extirpated  by 
Buddhism  with  fire  and  sword,  neither  were  the  Buddhist  sects, 
when  the  Vedic  religion  attained  its  supremacy  by  the  powers 
of  Sankara  ;  but  they,  the  Buddhist  sects,  were  reformed,  assi- 
milated and  incorporated  again  into  his   neo-Hinduism.     But 
there  were    many   advocates    of  the  Vedas  at  the  time,  who 
did  not  side  with  Sankara  in  his    interpretation  of  them  and 
who  though  silenced  for  a  time  by  the  smashing  argument  and 
strong  personality  of  the  great    Acharya,    raised    their  heads 
again  soon  after  the   time  he  was    removed    from    the    field. 
They  began  their  work  steadily  and  in  the  dark,    by  twisting 
and  torturing  the  texts  of  the  Vedas  which  advocate  monism 
(Advaita),  and  tried   to  prove,  by  the   help  of  grammar   and 
the  root  meanings  of  words  of  such  texts,  that  an  unqualified 
dualism    (Dwaita),   or     a   sort    of    qualified    monism    which 
teaches  that    the  relation    of  the  Universe  and  man  with  the 
immanent  Creator  is  that  of  a  part  to  the  whole  (Visishta — 
advaita)    forms    the   goal    of  the    Vedas.    But  the    monism 
(Advaita)  of  Sankara  gained  ground  steadily  inspite  of  their 
attempts  and  had  almost  established  its   supremacy  all    over 
India,  when  a  strong  personality  arose  in  the  other  party,  in 
the  person  of  Acharya  Ramanuja,  who  with  others    that    fol- 
lowed in  his    train    (viz.,    Ramananda,  Madhvacharya  in   the 
Peccan  and  Sri  Chaitanj^a  in  Bengal)  succeeded  in    securing, 
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by  their  preaching  and  their  noble  h'ves  of  renunciation,  a 
large  following  in  various  parts  of  India.  Thus  the  Dvaita, 
the  Visishta-advaita  and  the  Advaita — dualism,  qualified 
monism  and  monism — ^made  each  its  own  philosophy,  and 
supported  themselves  by  making  their  own  interpretations 
of  all  the  various  Vedic  texts  and  have  been  preaching  and 
flourishing  side  by  side  in  India  up  to  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  British  rule  in  the  country. 

The  clamours  of  all  these  sects  with  their  own  inter- 
pretations of  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads,  at  variance 
with  each  other,  made  a  hopeless  confusion  and  sincere 
students  of  religion  and  aspirants  for  the  higher  life  ad- 
vocated b}'  the  Vedic  seers,  began  to  get  bewildered  and 
did  not  know  which  to  accept  and  which  to  avoid,  which 
of  them  was  true  and  interpreted  the  Shastras  in  their 
real  light  and  which  of  them  did  not.  On  the  other  hand 
a  dominant  foreign  power,  holding  commercial  interests  as 
its  main-spring  of  action  ruled  over  the  country  and  brought 
in  a  different  system  of  education  to  equip  man  in  life.  No 
wonder  confusion  got  worse  confounded  and  unsettled 
people's  minds.  It  is  true  that  the  free  thought  of  the  West 
released  men's  minds  from  their  former  yoke  and  made  them 
move  in  altogether  new  grooves,  but  the  little  good  was  done 
at  the  great  price  of  be-littling  all  their  former  religious  ideals 
and  openly  ignoring  their  power  to  suit  and  elevate  modern 
India,  and  the  result  became  disastrous.  Atheism  and 
agnosticism  stalked  over  the  land,  and  the  people  losing 
all  faith  in  their  old  national  ideals  and  all  touch  with  the 
great  achievements  of  their  forefathers  in  the  past,  lost 
all  faith  in  themselves  !  And  what  nation  can  rise  and  fulfil 
its  destinv  in  the  world's  arena,  which  has  no  faith  in  itself 
and  which  does  not  care  to  look  back  to  its  bright  past  to 
stimulate  it  to  glory  ?  A  people  to  be  great  must  build  its 
future  plans  upon  what  it  has  achieved  in  the  past.  But  Indian 
organisations  of  the  present  day  have  in  many  instances 
overlooked  this  one  great  truth  and  have  consequently  failed 
to  carry  out  their  purpose  of  elevating  the  people  of  the 
country.  We  need  not  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the 
history  of  their  failures  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  and 
space  too  will  not  permit  of  it  in  this  little  paper.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  crying  requirements  of  modern  India  sorely 
needed  the  birth  of  one  who  could  convince  her — by  his  life  of 
unparalleled  purity,  chastity  and  divine    insight    into    things, 
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built  solely  on  the  old  Indian  ideals — of  the  excellence 
of  those  religious  ideals,  and  restore  by  his  living"  example,  a 
burning,  active,  dxnamic  faith  in  themselves  and  in  that  for 
which  their  forefathers  had  worked  for  ages  in  the  past.  Such 
a  man  was  born  in  a  wayside  corner  of  a  Bengal  village  in  the 
person  of  Sri  Rama  Krishna,  the  Prophet  of  Dakshineswar, 
Who  flourished  in  our  own  times  and  almost  before  our  own 
eyes  and  whose  great  life's  work  can  be  said  to  have  just 
been  begun  in  Jeavening  India  into  the  most  glorious  nation 
by  infusing  into  her  sons  a  new  spirit  of  religious  awakening 
based  on  her  glorious  achievements  in  that  line  in  the  past. 

We  come  now  to  relate  briefly  the  great  revelations  of 
this  most  wonderful  life,  which  could  take  in  all  the  spiritual 
revelations  of  the  past  in  all  ages  and  climes  in  their  entirety 
and  find  their  respective  positions  regarding  the  one  Goal  at 
which  they  are  all  aiming.  Justly  has  it  been  said  that  the 
great  in  Religion  always  come  "  To  fulfil  the  laws  and  not  to 
destroy  them";  and  rightly  can  it  be  said  that  all  the  spiritual 
laws  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  all  the  different  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  have  met  a  most  unexpected,  harmonious 
and  be-fitting  fulfilment  in  the  life  of  this  great  Prophet  or 
Seer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  achievement  tolled  the 
death-knell  of  all  intolerance,  bigotry  and  fanaticism  and 
their  offspring,  text-twisting  in  the  religious  field  and  beside 
which  all  the  revelations  of  the  past  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance. India  has  ever  been  worshipping  the  heroes  who 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  new  path  to  reach  the  spiritual 
Goal  as  veritable  Incarnations  of  the  Deity.  What  wonder 
then  that  she  rises  today  to  honour  this  towering  Giant  of 
spirituality  who  has  done  so  much  not  only  for  her  own 
sects  and  people,  but  for  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  humanity 
at  large,  and  that,  too,  in  an  age  of  rank  materialism  and 
without  receiving  any  help  whatever  from  modern  scientific 
enlightenment.  Untaught  and  untutored  he  had  no  other 
source  of  help  except  his  own  simple  but  burning  faith  in 
God  and  his  own  self-  and  meet  indeed  that  it  was  so,  for  it 
proved  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Lord  is 
still  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  and  can  vouchsafe  the  highest 
enlightenment  in  His  inscrutable  ways  even  to  him,  whom 
the  world  calls  the  most  ignorant.  Aye  the  world  has  lived 
to  bear  testimony  to  this  great  fact,  for,  from  this  unschooled, 
unlettered  man  issued  forth  the  mighty  and  startling  pro- 
clamation, a  brief  summary  of  which  we  give  below  ;  — 
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That  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  true,  they  are  but 
so  many  w-iys  to  lead  men  to  the  goal  of  super-consciousness. 

That  the  positive  part  of  each  religion  shows  such  a  way 
to  lead  men  to  the  goal,  and  that  religion  is  ever  a  positive 
and  constructive  process  to  help  men  to  build  the  higher  life 
and  never  a  negative  or  destructive  one,  which  says  that  if  a 
man  does  not  follow  the  tenets  of  a  particular  sect  he  will  go 
to  perdition. 

That  all  the  great  religious  teachers  who  at1:ained  to  the 
Super-conscious  state  have  never  differed  in  their  expres- 
sions of  it  but  always  spoke  alike,  showing  that  the  goal  of 
all  religions  is  one  and  the  same.  A  Jesus  proclaiming  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one",  a  Hindu  Seer  preaching  before  the 
world  'f'^^Mti'^'ff  fai^'^s^  faiCTsf""  ( I  am  the  Deity,  the  ever- 
existent.  Ocean  of  infinite  light  and  bliss)  and  a  devotee, 
Hindu  or  Mahommedan,  experiencing  in  advanced  love- 
trance,  that  he  is  one  with  his  Beloved,  all  point  to  the  same 
goal. 

That  man  is  travelling  from  truth  to  truth — from  a  lower 
truth  to  the  higher  and  higher  ones  and  never  from  falsehood 
to  truth,  before  reaching  the  goal  of  super-consciousness. 
And  as  suc/n,  the  experiences  of  all  humanity  can  never  be 
the    same    in     the    field    of   religion  :    so    what    is    true   and 

aeneficial  to  one,  might  be  untrue  and  injurious  to  another— 
what  is   bread  to    one,  might    be   stone  to  the  other  and  the 

atter  must  grow  and  develop  to  get  fitted  to  the  former's 
truth.  Therefore  follow  your  own  path  and  adhere  to  your 
own  experiences  but  let  others  do  the  same. 

That  man  begins  his  religious  life  with  Dvaita,  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative 
difference  between  his  own  self  and  the  Lord, — when  he  is 
comparatively  advanced  he  experiences  the  Visishtadvaita  the 
"act  that  the  Lord  is  the  Whole  and  he  is  part  of  Him,  and 
finally  ends  with  the  Advaita,  in  finding  that  the  part  is  the 
same  as  the  Whole,  for  Infinity  can  never  be  really  divided. 

That  the  Lord  is  both  the  efficient  and  the  material 
ause  of  this  universe,  and  Him  alone  we  perceive  as  different 
abjects  and  beings  through  the  imperfection  of  our  senses. 
Remove  this  imperfection  by  rising  to  the  super-conscious 
state  and  you  will  find  Him  and  Him  alone. 

That  the   Lord    is    both    Personal   and    Impersonal — the 
Personal  being  but  a  partial  view  of  the  Impersonal. 
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That  the  Lord  really  hears  our  prayers  and  can  really 
be  attained. 

That  religion  is  intensely  practical  and  can  never  be 
attained  by  mere  intellectual  development. 

That  there  are  in  the  present,  and  will  be  in  the  future, 
many  ways  to  lead  men  to  super-consciousness,  and  all  these 
fall,  and  will  always  fall,  under  the  general  category  of  the 
Hindu  Philosophy,  called  the  Yogas,  which  have  been 
divided  into  four  main  groups,  viz.,  Jnana,  Karma,  Bhakti 
and  Rija. 

That  the  great  differences  that  we  find  existing  between 
the  mental  capacities  and  the  environments  of  one  man 
and  another  in  this  life,  have  been  brought  about  by  their 
respective  Karma  and  each  Soul  will  sooner  or  later  shake 
off  its  fetters  and  attain  to  the  goal  of  superconsciousness, 

"When  the  rose  is  full-blown,  bees  come  of  themselves," 
said  Sri  Ramkrishna  in  His  beautiful  parabolic  language, 
and  if  we  do  not  feel  attracted  to  the  unfolded  spiritual 
petals  of  this  divinely  chaste  life,  as  the  bees  to  the  flower, 
it  shows  merely  that  we  have  not  the  eyes  to  see  and  the 
ears  to  hear  "the  most  wonderful  and  all-comprehensive 
revelation  that  the  world  has  yet  seen."  May  the  Lord  help 
us  to  attain  the  same  ! 

In  conclusion,  if  any  in  this  large  audience  ever  feels 
drawn  to  know  and  understand  more  of  the  life  and  living 
teachings  of  this  greatest  of  men,  we  refer  him  to  the  writings 
of  the  Swami  Vivekananda,  the  worthy  disciple  of  the  Master, 
who  carried  the  message  of  Sri  Ramkrishna  far  across  the 
ocean,  to  the  heart  of  England  and  America,  and  whose 
signal  success  in  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions  we  all 
thought  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 


APPENDIX. 


A  SirORT  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  SIDDHARTHA 

BY 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dharmapala. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago,  on  the  full- 
moon  day  of  May,  in  the  royal  Park  of  Lumbini,  was  born  a  son  to 
Raja  Suddhodana  of  the  line  of  Ihksvaku,  of  the  solar  race  of 
Kshatryas,  who  was  named  Siddhartha.  His  birth  was  attended 
with  all  the  auspicious  signs  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth,  and  the 
people  of  Kapilavastu  rejoiced  that  their  king  was  the  recipient  of 
so  great  a  son. 

On  the  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  great  Rishi  Kala- 
devala  having  heard  from  the  Devas  of  the  birth  of  the  future 
Buddha,  came  to  the  palace  of  Rajah  Suddhodana,  and  express- 
ed his  desire  to  see  the  divine  babe,  and  the  king  had  the  Child 
magnificently  dressed,  and  was  brought  to  the  Rishi  expecting  bless- 
ings of  him,  for  the  Rishi  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  king, 
and  the  Rishi  seeing  the  Child  first  smiled  and  then  wept ;  and  the 
king  noticing  his  behaviour,  asked  the  reason  for  it,  whereupon  the 
Rishi  said  that  he  smiled  because  the  Child  would  in  future  become 
the  omniscient  Buddha,  and  save  many  millions  from  sin,  and  he 
wept  because  he  would  not  be  then  living  to  see  the  Buddha. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  king  invited  one  hundred  and  eight  Brah- 
mans,  well  versed  in  the  Vedas,  to  his  palace,  and  fed  them  with  all 
kinds  of  delicacies  in  golden  bowls,  and  asked  them  to  prophesy 
about  the  Child's  future.  Eight  of  the  most  clever  were  chosen  to 
consult  the  oracles,  and  they  said  that  if  the  Prince  chose  to  remain 
as  a  householder,  he  would  become  a  Chakravartin,  a  universal 
monarch  ;  if  he  retired  from  the  world,  he  would  become  Buddha, 
and  remove  the  veil  of  ignorance  from  the  world. 

In  the  previous  birth,  the  future  Buddha  was  living  in  the  Tusita 
heaven  as  the  god  Swetaketu,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
be  born,  the  gods  of  many  devalokas  came  to  him,  and  said  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  take  birth  in  the  human  world  to 
save  the  people  from  sin.  He,  looking  to  the  five  signs,  found  that 
they  were  all  auspicious  ;  and  in  perfect  consciousness,  he  left  the 
Tusita  heaven  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Queen  Maya, 
and  in  accordance   with  the    Buddha-nature,    he   remained  full  ten 


months  in  the  womb  in  full  consciousness,  and  when  coming  out  of 
the  mother's  womb,  retained  his  full  consciousness  and  soon  after  his 
birth  surrounded  by  the  gods  of  ten  worlds,  receiving  their  hom- 
age, uttered  :  "I  am  the  Chief  in  this  world,  the  Eldest,  and 
the  First." 

The  king  delighted  in  being  the  father  of  so  great  a  being,    took 
all  the    precautions    for    his    safety    and    provided   all  the  comforts 
that  royalty  could  give.     Three    palaces    were  built   for  the  Prince, 
one  of  five   stories,    one   of  seven    and    one    of  nine,  for  the  three 
Indian  seasons.     The    summer    palace   was    especially    constructed 
with   engineering    skill,    so   that    by   mechanical    means    water  was 
made  to  fall  around    the    palace    in    showers,  and  noise  like  that  of 
thunder  was  produced  by  means  of   mechanical   drums,   and  flashes 
like  that  of  lightning  was  to  be  seen.  The  winter  palace  had  heating 
arrangements  to  keep  it  warm.     In  the  rainy  season,  the  Prince   was 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  downstairs.   In  the  gardens  were  beautiful 
lakes  for   the    Prince  to   have   the    pleasure  of  aquatic   sports,  and 
there    were   fountains    playing,    and   birds   of  variegated    plumage 
singing  in   cages,    tame   deer  grazing,    and   for  his  companions  the 
Prince  had  Sakya  boys  of  his   age.     His    future  wife,  the  beautiful 
Princess  Yasodhara,  born   on  the  same  day   that    he   was  born,  was 
chosen  by    him   after  a   Svayamvara  contest,    in  his  sixteenth  year. 
Like  two  heavenly  beings,  the    Prince  and    Princess  lived  surround- 
ed by  all  the  Rajput  beauties  of  Kapilavastu,  and  the  father  fearing 
that  his  son  would  renounce  the    pleasures   of  royalty^    had  ordered 
that  the  Prince  should  not  see  anything  in  the  way    of  sickness,    old 
age  and  death.     Within  the   palace  grounds,    there  were  no  signs  of 
decay ;  no  faded  flower,  no  withered   leaf  was  allowed  to  be  seen  by 
him,  lest  he  should    reflect    on  the   signs    of  change,    and  until  the 
day  that  his  son   was  born,    and    he  was  29  years  old  then,    he  was 
not   allowed  to   go    out   of   his    palace    grounds,    and    when  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  to  make   his  entry    into    the  city,    the  king 
proclaimed  that  the    city  should    be  decorated,    and  that  no  sign  of 
decay  or   death    should    meet  the  eye  of  the  Prince.     Attended  by 
his  charioteer  in    a  carriage    drawn  by   four  white  horses,  the  Prince 
entered  the  city,    and  the  people  joyously  welcomed  him,    and  it  so 
happened  that  amidst  this   joyousness  he   beheld  a  sight,    which  he 
had  never   seen    before — the    'form    of  an  old  man,    leaning    on    a 
staflf,  struggling  for  life,  his  heart  weak  and  oppressed." 

What  kind  of  man  is  this,  "his  head  white,  his  shoulders  bent, 
his  eyes  bleared,  and  his  body  withered,  holding  a  stick  to  support 
him  along  the  way  ? 

Channa,  the  royal  charioteer,  answered,  "This  man  was  once  a 
sucking  child,  brought  up  and  nourished  at  his  mother's  breast, 
and,  as  a  youth,  full  of  sportive  life,  handsome,  and  in  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures   of  the    five  senses  •, :  as  years  passed  on,    his  frame 
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decaying  he  is  brought  now  to  the  waste  of  age  !"  The  Prince, 
greatly  agitated,  asked,  "Shall  I  also  be  such  as  he  ?"  "Yes,  Prince 
this  is  the  common  lot  of  all."  Thereupon  the  Prince  exclaimed, 
"What  joy  or  pleasure  can  men  take  in  life  which  soon  mnst  fade," 
and  ordered  Channa  to  drive  back  the  chariot,  for  he  had  seen 
what  he  did  not  expect  to  see,  and  returning  home,  on  the  way  he 
beheld  three  other  sights  successively  : — a  sick  man,  his  body 
swollen  and  disfigured,  sighing  with  deepdrawn  groans,  his  hands 
and  knees  contracted  and  sore  with  disease,  his  tears  flowing  ;  a 
corpse  carried  on  a  bier  by  four  men,  followed  by  weeping  relations ; 
and  a  yellow-robed  Bhikkhu,  of  sublime  countenance,  a  face  beam- 
ing with  a   cheerful  joyousness. 

The  charioteer  told  the  Prince,  that  every  one  born  has  to 
meet  with  old  age,  disease  and  death,  and  there  is  no  getting 
out  of  these  calamities,  and  that  the  yellow-robed  Bhikkhu  was  one 
of  the  few,  who,  having  reflected  on  these  changes  and  being  de- 
pressed and  sad  at  the  thought  of  old  age,  disease  and  death,  had 
left  home  to  seek  some  way,  whence  he  could  escape  from  decay, 
disease  and  death.  The  Prince  was  gazing  at  the  calm  figure  when 
it  ascended  into  space  and  disappeared.  This  last  scene  was  like 
balm  to  his  disturbed  mind.  Determined  to  make  the  Renuncia- 
tion that  very  night,  if  possible,  the  Prince  was  returning  to  the 
palace,  when  on  the  way  he  met  the  royal  messengers  sent  by 
Raja  Suddhodana  who  announced  that  a  son  had  been  born  to 
the  Princess  Yasodhara.  Hearing  this,  the  Prince  exclaimed 
"Rahula."  an  obstacle,  and  the  messengers  returning,  announced 
to  the  Rajah  that  the  Prince  had  uttered  the  word  "Rahula." 
The  king  believing  that  it  was  a  name  intended  for  the  babe, 
applied  i*  to  the  infant,  who  was  thenceforward  known  as  Rahula. 
Another  incident  happened  to  the  Prince  on  his  way  which 
accentuated  his  desire  to  find  the  happiness  of  Nirvana.  A 
Sakya  Princess,  by  the  name  Kisagotami,  saw  the  Prince  from 
the  balcony  of  her  palace  and  greeted  him  with  a  stanza,  with 
the  word  "nibbuta,"  recurring  in  each  line,  which  in  English 
means  : 

Happy  the  mother, 

Happy  the  father, 

Happy  the  wife, 

Who  owns  this  lord  so  glorious  ! 

The  Prince  hearing  the  word  "nibbuta"  thought  "when  the 
fires  of  lust,  hatred,  infatuation,  pride,  false  belief  are  extinguished, 
it  is  nibbuta  (Nirvana),  and  delighted  at  this  suggesstion,  he 
loosened  from  his  neck  a  pearl  necklace  of  great  price  and  sent 
it  to  the  Princess,  for  her  acceptance,  as  a  teacher's  fee. 

The  Prince  entered  the  palace,  and  lay  on  his  couch  of  state, 
when  beautiful    maidens,    dressed    like   celestial   nymphs,    began  to 
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dance  and  sing,  and  play  their  instruments  of  music.  The  Prince, 
taking  no  pleasure  in  the  entertainment,  fell  into  a  slumber,  where- 
upon the  maidens  too.  laying  down  their  instruments,  went  to  sleep, 
and  when  the  Prince  woke  up,  He  saw  the  maidens  in  various  atti- 
tudes, some  lying  half  naked,  some  with  mouths  open,  some  grind- 
ing their  teeth,  some  muttering  in  their  sleep,  and  that  magnificent 
apartment  as  splendid  as  the  palace  of  Indra  appeared  to  him  like  a 
cemetery  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  he  got  up  exclaiming,  "How 
oppressive  and  stifling  is  all  this  !  It  behoves  me  to  go  forth  on  the 
Great  Retirement  this  very  day,"  and  He  went  to  where  His  royal 
charioteer  lay,  and  having  awakened  him,  ordered  him  to  saddle  His 
royal  charger,  and  in  the  meanwhile  He  thought,  "I  will  take  just 
one  look  at  my  babe,"  and  He  went  to  the  suite  of  apartments  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  perfumed  chamber  of  the  Princess  Yaso- 
dhara,  and  found  the  Princess  sleeping  on  a  couch,  strewn  deep 
with  jasmine  flowers,  her  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  her  son.  He 
then  thought,  "If  I  were  to  raise  the  Princess's  hand  from  off  thel 
child's  head,  she  would  awake  and  thus  prevent  my  departure.  I 
will  first  become  a  Buddha,  and  then  come  back  and  see  my  son." 
So  saying,  He  descended  from  the  palace,  came  to  where  the  horse, 
stood,  and  spoke  to  him,  "My  dear  Kanthaka,  take  me  now  this 
night,  and  when  I  have  become  Buddha,  I  will  save  the  world  of 
gods  and  men."  And  that  night  the  Prince  Siddhartha  made  the 
Great  Renunctiation. 
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w(c«^  c^  ^tXi  '^n:^  I"    ^f^  "5f?ffi?^¥^f^  ^  F^<  ^rrlj'TsJt  ^t  f >d«(  i 
c^  ^^^1  'T^  ^R^  ft^  pr^i«f  "^  ^t^iT^WH  >ii^i  ^ra  ^^1  ^i%v5  ^1^ 

R7f^  ^^l  'U^'ifo  I     t^T^  iWiU  7l^¥  C^rtWrf^,  C<iV¥f*H  «  Wi-ilM^R  1     ^ 
^^«  C^R  WI'Tst^  (  C^t^rn^  =  bigotry  )  s^m  fwv(  ^\  I     M=l  'nit  ^N^- 

^^^ff>f^  ^t  TT^sT  f5(c^  sr«j^  ^^fwftWR  I   f^f^  ^w^  ^i5T  t^  ^tfn  Tc^s?  irrt  i 
^^R«  ^  ^fcrai  cm^Ti  ^^r^  ^t  I  $ncw»t  ^n^  c^  ^It^  ^f«(^  ^^nff¥^  ^^ti 

fTf^<!.  ^«m  fvf^^  I  ^s?<^)«t?i  *tfl%  ^^r^  ^«(^  ^^\»  ^  "^fwi  ^mtw  o^s^ 
(i)   c^^QTtj,  «#r5,  ^f?n,  i^Rt^  « ^smf^?.  ^t  »ft5  ^^  ^^zm  ««r  f^^i  i 


1J4 

^Tiitfr  'Ttcirt  4t  'T^si  ^:?:«r5  ^r#r«  ^^  'snTtf^  ^«t1  c«T^  -^ra  i    sm^f^l 

cTf  '^rt^  I    CJT  c^  fV  ^t^  ^Tt^ra  ^w  lT#nr  ^sfrtprsj  ^^^m^  #?t^  i 
(^)    ^5^  1^  ^sft^  3^^  PF  •?    v^tt  wtt%  ^^  T^  ^;i:«r^  ^^.nf^ 

^tr^;  c^Tt^  fsfw?  nrfrt?  t^  '^r^  i  ^rtt^  ^t^r?  ^«f  ^?i  ;m1%  ^^  i 
fV^  ^  ftf^  c^  c^^  ^s'T  «T^  ^"^i^  ^^^  ^fi:^  I  t^  ^^  ^fccT  '^T^Tirsra 
w^  ^'f  c^-<  ^,  R^  af^'tf^'tt^  ^«r«i  ^  «w^ffN  ^^(H«;  Ti^i  ^^rw^  c^  ^< 
«(W  ^sc^t«.t1%^  c^  ^^  *fU5  1  ^tfR  tV|  ■ttf^t?  t^  ^^^  ^  I  ^^-sTtl 
*I1^<H  ^^  C5|1 «  ^'TRtlwf^T*  CF*f  c^t^  "^ra  ^  I    <il>nin(flw^  ^«tf^- 

^  ^srt^f^  f3^  2(^t^  I    ^^t^^,  <««<^^,  fw^^  I    ^t,  ^,  »ntf,  9^, 
^  I    iit  ^1  c^  ^^»*(:<f  RiTs  -f^  ^1  cif^  «t^  Jif^  "5r^«^  ^?R1  ^  I    tVi 

t^fgS;r»l»    f^tr^    «^Np5l    ■A'^X    2f^r»?    WFTs    v^^tr^   f^^'Tf^l    -!^\     '^W^ 

"Tv  f¥f^  Jiljnf  TTfT.  JT^^^N  fert'f  f^^"  "sr^r^^  f^  ^<^  ^  Tt^  Ws^-e 
^m  I   ^fc^  ctf^TR  t%rc5  c^r,  ^s^  ^«.'^  «f^  1   t^^i  t^  ««°t«  ^srt^  1 


^  I    ^5W  c^l^  ^ntw  ^sc<r^  f^fc^t^f  ^  I 

?«rff^  ^  ^^'^^fi:^  ir^s^  %atft  ^F^Ti  *i;5(UR  w^, 
vfi'^^  xs^l's;,*!^  *i«i^CNs  R<w^r«  ^'rfxti  ^i^*!;*!;^  i 

^?«r  ^  ^j^?  ^t  ^-^na  ^  I    n^sit^s  f^T^tr^  ^s«rf^ru?t«f  ^tpi  «T  ^^c^r  i    ^^ni 

^rtrr  ^^teno^lii  ^  jic^  i    ^r^*f  ^tW^-ri-sjH  pwti  ^rr®  ^^^r^  ^?  i 

"^5|f?f  t%^?n:^  ^sf^fsi  ^r|^t.  ^n^i"  ;  fk^'\  w^ts,  'sr^,  ^pti^  i    t^t^ 
c^R  ^iS^-'si  ^rtt  I    ^Rtf?  ■*(H''5j«M^  ^^frc  f^^«i  ^#srt^  ^t^  i    t^  w^,  ?5^, 

^  I    c^  cj^^  TTTf^  ^«,nf^  c^  cf^  f^(c^s(  ft^  JTiTmtTf  ^rr?  ^«.'t5  ^  ^t^i 
'^t  c?^  wrn:^  ^«r  ^nrsh  -strpt^  Tf^  w^  f^%  ^s  ^  wii  ? f ^  i^  t"^* 

5f3inw  ^^.-SR^T^  cf^c)  ^iil^^f  f;(^»ps  ^^TfCf  I  — 
'HJl  ^«^  'Rl  C^tf©  ^f^  "^W  ^  ^^^^ 

JHTf^^^'ipl  f^f^;^5  ^'I^I^'pT  ^5tf'fI5^   I 

5l^C^  i)t^*f  ^^f«f^  ^t^5Uf  s— 


• 

?f®  ^rtt  I    *f^t^i  ^'t'rffw  ^  fw«  w^  I    "^nfft  c^^  f^fl%l  ?h  cyf^f  ^^^^i^ 
cfT^Ttf  ^fei  ^?nrt^^  n#fi  ff^i:^  M\5(  ^  I 

f^nrt  ^<  ^^j  jfsT  ^«rrt «  ^t^rtr^  i 

sr^.c^  I   (^m\f^s  ^^ftTffH,   'T^fm?n,  ^niw^,  JT^rf^Tft^,  t^  ^i^Imi, 

^ti  s— ^r^  fit,  TRjT  jff  ^,  Tsfj^  ^^t^,  jfrr^  ^^t^,  ^w^  ^twt^,  ^i^  ^^inrfsi, 

sff^  crt^  ^"^1  ffw^  f«nra  "sriwrfT  ^(^  i  c^^^rsrt^  ^i^  tt^fscHH  « t^  '^fw 
6^  I  Tfl^  fit  CTH  1w?  TPS^r^  ^fRil  (7T°s'?r3)  sr-iil^Cxs  cw  ^  I  ^ 
^tr.^  f fca  nf^rs  ^1  ftnii  t^i  c?ir^r^  ^f?^  fku^  ^trii  ^?f  i    f^r^i-'^t-^'^^ 

nfrn  ^\  I     ^m  K^^  t%s¥  ^r^n,  f^^H  ^fwl    tr^   ^Ir^TWBI    '^U  l     ^aTf°. 

tr^  ij%,  7f^^  ^3  ^tt^  nf^'i^  f^  ^ra  2fr%  ^aifff  f^r^s^  ^ffr^  nfcn  ^« 
^  sn  1    ^Tf  RTa:  '^K^  'Sr^M  ^f^i  <:5inr¥  -^\it]  ^-5  ^?j  ^  ^t  ^^f?  1    ^-^i 


xn 

Frt%  «r^t^  ^wf^  ntn  -sfssi  5f^fi  --Ptfw  nti  ( >)  nfwf^f  ^B?n  ^^tFf^ 

,.  •iit^t  ^^r^,  *^  ^  ^it^  R^^  ^ra?il  prf^  "#T3i^  -^fiic«  ^sffs^T  ^c?r 
^^«.*ra  1U^  ^?.ti%  mr^t  ^^57:^,  ^^<,f^  f *f ^  tg(!.^g  ^<[  «  §<!.na  ^*f^  ^^* 

-Trm  fsftpf  '^fV*  ^K^  I    iitwcf  f i%'s^,  'tf^stfta  s  ^rsTrfV^^  fk«  c^rr^^^r^ 

JT^   Til^fr:??   ^JTsIal.    ^I'^^'s]    ^  ^5Rfl«1    '^W^^   '^his     JR^f   ^  1  .  il'^l 

.•  c^!(^r^  c'Tt^tc^^  f\»^r»tc^  ^^  ^^  ^f5  I     c^TH  ^=i,  j^ttp^  «  ■^i^  i 
^^tft^  ^5r^f°v,  ^^^t  ^n^^'wi, 

TRpp  ^r^,  '^VHJ^  -^iv^ '«  7IW  ^r^  jct  fs^?t  '^T^T^i:^  7t»  •^frr  i    -ywi^  ^rniTw, 
^f^'s^  ■^1%?  I    crNi'ic's?  ^t1%^  5{jf7r  iSbbwif*  ^srr?  ^.  ^55f •a  jtit^  ^^■'Ts 

^tc^  ??t^  ^^5^frf%  il"^t^  Sffslt^U  I     ilt  «^^^  ^*  ^^   'sr^tS    ^iTicT   ^«rf[ 

sff^  iqr^«n  ^  ^<fr?f  2ffa  ^^rs  >2t^t»f  ^f^rs  ^fwr^  ti^t^  f^m^fc^  <3^i  ^t 

: r 1-^^ : ; , 


Xlll 

^  c^u^  c^r^rfj?  5iTrf%«f  f?f^i 

»t3F^  ^t^  ^''R^  *n^^t  f^^^i  ^^  ^f^  ^  I    i^  ^r^i  »f3F^  f^nt^i  ^^  ^ 
?    vr  ^1  -^Tf?.  ^^i  3Tt^,  ^^.-^^  ^51^^, 

■sttnf^  «  ^^<!.  ^^^H  TTT^JT  frfVc^  ^1  .      ^<[W^  "Q  5T«.  *I^1  C^T^  "¥f%^  I 
f^  <^ni^l  ftC^R,  7p:^5^  ^T^  "^tlTRl  I     ^t«^  I 


I 


II  ^TTH  II 
TT^P^rftfT  f^rf^  WT^JW:  H  ^^  H  ^  II 

?%%  I  ''IK    ?^  Tuft  %    q^?[^iTT^?TPft    ?fiJT    ar^^K    *[■    ^H    t  I      ^^ 

^^  ^fimt,  ^^  "^  Tt%  %  ^nrw  ;  ^frrr,  ^fir  »niftx:^^s:q  =t?j  (  w^ )  ^ 
3^  Tm  V^  %  #^Tf%^R,  WrffT^?!,    ^^*TtftT^?T,    '^n^isiTf^m,    mf- 


XV 

%(\(ff\  ?TT%  5iT^  i  I    5ft  «r  ^T  T€%  7^^^  <n:  ^tt  ^^^  ^^  '''^  %>  i€tgft 

3ft?tT%gjT^  ^^%  %  I  ^t\  1+"^  ?3ff  %  ^f%^«T  ^t  Wf[^^  ?if  ^  f%  -^ffi, 
H^5!  (  f^WTT  ^f%fT  ^"g  ,  ^  'nJT  Tt%  %,  V^^  ^  5ft  ^TfT  «TT?l  ?n% 
3I^¥fT  ft  I  .  . 

(^)  wf^^rra  "^f^  q^if  f,  ^  #^  '^iV  ??^  fl'ft  ^  JTftf  ^"  ^fT?j^ 
T  I  ^  ''i^  m;^  *r*  =^^  ^  *n?T^  #  %%t  >?*T!%^m  ^  <?^i?im  %  f^^ 
qj#Hfi  5iff  ^t  ^^n  ;  ^^  ?T^  (  ^w^  )  %■  ^^^%  #  ^w^  I  ^f^nr  qr^ 

Tif  %■  I      •  . 

\  ?gv»j,  q^  €^f  T??T^  q^m  ^  ^^%  %'  ;  ^  t^i,  '^'^r^  sTT^i  *n»ff  ^ 
^^H  ^  ;  ^  q^sj,  3^^  w^n  %  T^^  %■  f<?ir  f^vrm  t  ft^  i 

('  ^ )    ^>??TTf%^?T  q^  ^^  q?m  %  -^  wrw  ^k  ^^^  ft  fi^j^  t^  % 

H^l?I^  1 1     ?if^  ?i^  q^i?r  1  "ft  fft  ^^   '^K   ^"^^   fNt   'gwm^   »ft  ff^ 

>ffl]%<*"m  '^Ttt  =?nfflt%^m  i  ^tt  ^t  ct^  ^^  f ,  "^^  ^  'si^^  i  i 
^^  %  %i!f[  *i'  ^cT^  ft  f  ;  ^r^  qffm  ft^t  q^w,   ^"t^  *  ^t%  *ift  ^ 

f #%%  WT^  *[■  f^€t  ^  Tftr  »ft  Tff  f  I      ^fcTq^  ^^  ^  ^'Tf    ?l"    'ft    ^^ 

f^  i;^ffTT  =?  I  ?Tr^  t€r  srff  ?tt%'  tft  W^^^  ^^  ^  ^^Tf^r  'ft%%  ^ 
♦ft  ft^iT  5T  Tt,  ^'^  ^TT^?;  ^q?:  ^^^T'f^  w^  ;  ?:#f%?T  wl  ^^  Ct  q^mf 

^    €t^  R^m  *  ?^  19  *r"  %Tin  I— 

qt  «l^  f^???T  ff^^tV'  Tf^T  9  fe^jffT  II  ^^  II 


XVI 

Wfiq  %  «t  ^"«  ^35,  ir|ai  ?If  «^  'n^  Tt  %  I 

( 4  )    w^-'JwT^m^  »?t  q^  ^<?qt  q^i?i  I,  ^  #^  ^^  g^«T  ^  ^^^m 

(  ^  )  ^T^  -?[^  q^  ^f^qcT  q?m  %  i  "sr^t  a;^  ?tki'^'!j  =g^«*n^^T^ 
1  ^'it  -^m  ^i  :?RTi^  1 1  ^T^  ft  fl^K  ^T I — q^  ^fT5fq#,  ^*i^  ?;«tt 
^^€fq#  I  HrT^fq^'  ^^■^  w^^  %  f^^'  ^q>  'r^,  i'^,  ^^  ^  "^i^  ^ 
^*T  ^  1 1^  ft^  %  ;  ''Tk  ^^flfq^  ^M  ^'  'i^^f ^  q^T^f  ^i  ^m  ^  ^re 
fl<Ti  1 1    ^fi'Bf'3^,  ^^^f^'ft  ^M  ^'  «t  IT  q^  %  w:  w:  ftHui  I'  ;   f^ii^ 

'^(ITT  ^^7T  %  1  ^^rT  q^  ^l^T^^  ^"  W.  '3rT??f^'5^  ^  ^^%  "^TO  %  "^Tk  ^^• 
^rfq^  fr  ^:  sgrT^?!  t  (  ^^Z  )  ''JKT  %■  I  5^  fNt  ^TT^t  ^'  ^*Tft«  ^  <ft^- 
TT  ^  %■  '^R  ^  ^ff^f^^t  ^*  =^1^^   ^HJ¥T  ftn  T,  %  gWi^ft^I  fqiT  ^5^2*^ 

r^^  -7?T^fq^  ?Ti  ^w^fo.'st  %■  sift  ^iT  ^K  ^T  q^  ^fi^fq'ft  ^^^f'^^'t  %" 
gjit  7^^   ^^   5ig  #w   ^?fifT  ft%  %  ;    ^€1   ^(^  ^   "^M   ^siir?   t 


xvn 

^g?  f ,  ^'T^  ^fr  mfrT  <TT  ^s!%  Tmvm  -^x^  m  ^^  ftf?T  t  wt 
^'nsf  1 1     5€  f^^  ^  'T^irsrffr,   '^^^n'^fk,   m^nqnai,   ^rewrar,  f^^w- 

fHw^m  %  ^'T  f%<TT  snm  f  ^ft  '^f^ff^T  Tt?n  f  ;  ?i"f  wtct  ^rw^  ftf^  ft 

=s  As  I  was  told  that  Jain  Literature  resembled  very  much  that 
of  the  Bauddhas.  But  I  was  aware  very  soon  of  the  fact,  that  Jain 
Literature  is  by  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  more 
I  became  acquainted  with  Jain  religion  and  Jain  Literature,  the 
more  I  loved  them. 

Some  publications  I  had  first  seen  had  given  me  the  wrong  idea, 
that  Jain  narrators  were  as  awkward  as  Buddhist  ones.  But  I  was 
soon  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  completely  mistaken  with  this 
view,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  merit  merely  of  Jain  authors 
to  have  cultivated,  in  Sanskrit  as  well,  'as  in  Prakrit,  in  prose  and 
in  verse  an  easy  and  natural  style  which  makes  their  tales  delight- 
ful to  the  reader,  whereas  the  prose  of  ^^,  ^^sf  and  other  Brahma- 
nical  authors  of  a  later  time,  is  too  artificial  in  the  outer  form  to 
give  a  real  satisfaction  on  the  contents   of  their  productions. 

By  Dr.  JOHANNES  HERTEL, 

DoEBELN,   German  Empire. 
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XVI 11 


=gf<^q  t^^  ^q%  »-'\m«  %  ftriy?  ^^  ^  ^»ft  ^t^k  *iff  ^w%  f  i 

ij;^!"  "*i?rtH  gft  ^fl  ^'  315:  %  t  ft  ^H  f  »ft  33^?;  =::=  f  I       f^jg    >?»1TfV^lT    ^* 
ST'Snsj,  tag,  ?I,^  ^if^  €^  ^  ^HH  ^=nT  I  ^K  ^qtai^»f\  ft  ^W'^  ^'  1  ^InR^ril 

%  vwz  i^^^K  '^i<t  ^'of"  wt  ^m^  €ffr  'rt*?^  »it  t,  ^If^  fw#  tj^t^c  ^i 

^ff?fi  'gift  ^^^W  f  ^qj^  ^iw«7  ^i  cTt^  trfTq:^  %  ;  f^^f  ^iq'^it  ^ 

^ — ^.m  v^^,  f^T\^f\'S!\    usi'g  f  »ft  ft  w^  i— 'jw  ^tsq^ifV^  '^k 
^^  t  ft  MWK  ^T  TtKr  f  T     ^^I,  T«5f,  WM,  ^^  ^K  ^Iw    fi  qt^l    f f%gl 

^^TfV  ^^T  q^TlT  I      H    5T^— wrrtil^T,    fT^IT,    ^TO^T,    ^^^  I      ^^f 'T 
fW^^  ^^  ^  fT<T  t}?TMJT  '  ^HlfrT  ^^,  fW?T  (  tqfts?  )  'qif^   t    ^^^f^  ^^ 

^  ^^%  f^=7fl[  'ft  ^  flflTin  ^'^^  ^  I 


i 


XIX 


i^ 


^?iTf?i^,  tsifir^,  #^H^  ^"t^  «i5^j^^  ^»ft  f  r^l  ^  fln?r^ft  »TT^?t  ^, 
g^  %?n  f ^1 1,  q^  ^^t  4^%  ^^  =:>  ^  ^:m\  ^^ff  5ri^«^  %  »r^«?  m 


fmtswJi  f  g?:%icn?Tt  >fTT^«i^  f^n^n^^^j^^  ii  ^<:  ii 
f^>T  T  flf?WT€?T  siai^t  ^'infq  tTf^q^ 


p 


?ff  %  #%  fST'fF  if^  I      ?Ift  'K  ^f^   ^€t    511^1    ^fe<T    ft    f^     ^'^Wj^^Iii?' 

lir 

^^^  q«J=^  T  i)^  ^  ^iK^  fTcn  ^f%t^,  ^  fqiK  ^^  'sllo**!  (^f^fT)  ^  *ft 
vara  iT  ft^T  '^^  I      ?«%%  ^l^rTT  ^^T  ^TT  ^^  WK^  W^f    *TPll    5IT 

vm^^.,  -^^iwT  MK*<if«j^  qfr^  w^  5fT«n  1 1    ^?n*5Tf?T  ^nr^^  %   '  cn^mf^fTR 

%  ^  ^  t  II 

qftw  ttt^  ^"  qN  5^  'Ti^  wT^r  ^  i     t   Rsrfir^TPT,  r  mx^,  ^  t^w,   a  ^^- 

«     T«^,  ^M,  ^fV,  ^'T,  '^W^fTT  ^1t  ^5iT  ^if^  55jw%?r  'I'ft  ?^t  ^  »ft      I 
<«<^^T%  HIT  ^  'pliq^l^IirTT  ^TT^  ^  I 

RHj^  ?inc%iraT  =sTTi,  *^p?f  ^rpT  ^tbt  armr  1 1 


XXI 

IT^  iff  W^  I 

f *i  wr  ^fHtjmf^sT^,  '  irq  '  w^^icn  1 1    ?it^  ^wa  <'3i  ^t  ^s^r^ti  t  "fi^K 
5T?T  %  w?— ^JT^,  ^?r?.  5!r^¥T^,  ^^^5,  ^^,  ^^f*?"?^  cT^i  q:^»i:tT  ^q  % 

f^k^  ^m  *Tif «Ti  ft ;  mt^-3\  ^^  ^^i  %  faif  mm^  f^^r  f^Jiq  srft  ft?n  "^Tk 

%  fwi  «r»Ti'«f  %  f^a  ff  ir«f  ^>t  q^rirft  sift  1 1 

i      ^5f?5 — ^cftfT  ^K  ^*Tr»TcT  ^t  Tff  5RRfT(,  %5J^  Wwm    ^t^*?H  ft 

li    iTo^iTBr,  '^^  ^^\^  (  ai^^jr )  %  q^  ft  ^t  ^t  ^i^'n  ^'Cctt  %  i 
^    HJffw'^^^s,  ^v^^  %  «r^  %  ^sf  ^1  *ft  fvrs  ^^cn  1 1 
^    ij#^(Tf?T,  ^"^^  wm  w?:%^i#  ^^  ft  w1  ^^  «n^i  %  I 

^^  ^^  ^K'lfK  f^^^  ^?%q^  »?t  f^^^X  ft   5T5T^il    ^T    %^f    '■>    ^K^    f  I 

^W  irm  ^f^  ftft^?»ftft  f^«T€ 


xxu 


1 


If 

"^frT,   ?{^^.   ^^^,  gfxf,  ?r^,  ^affr,   ^  ft^it  I 

=^^  (  #twwi^  ),  w^sf  ( ^Ti^isHn  i,  '^m^  ( f^^q^trt ),  flf^  (  ^i- 
w?i ),  ?Tq  ( fr^i^^  ),  m^  (  ff^?Jif^f^^^  ),  g'??  (  ^sjfl^ii  ),  sft'^ 
(  €f  'it^t  %  giTfgf ^  ^ffsn,  ^2i?[  ^?fT  q^(?r  ^r  ^¥<n  *iff  *^*ti  ),  '^T^^^ 

^T€T^  ^  ^Slfl^R  fr  qffr^^'  qi^%  %  %^   ^'S^T;    f^U,    91^,    ^^    ^K 

^^TT^  t,  f^  '1*1  m^^M  s^^  ^t<itt  tr  ^^niF  ^  f^=T  *H,  q^^^i  ^V  ^re  % 
I     ^rfw^ff  ^%  ^iH  t,  fsr^^f"  q*TT?  ^^fT  '<(=STR,  ^siq,  r^qsr?j,    J^, 

5ft^?:  ^i^m  q^"^,  qi  ^rj  =#1 1 


XXVll 


^Tf>f,  aTTf>j,  '^^]^,  ^5^  ft^rr  ^:w  ^  '^^^  w'^  t  ^k  =7^  ^^  fl^T^ 
f  ^  t  ^TTfRf  ^Hifr^  ^w  'sTk  ?;^  ^  ''i^w^  ^'c?n  %  '^fnr  -^  m  qm 

^?t  ^^  ^^  ^?F  ^  ^  Ht  t  ;     f%^  ^T?m    %'  ^R^    ^fl^R    <^I|qi,  4t 

g%  ^  ^wr^  ^  ^  ^  f  I    gf^  ^  ^^  "^niTJT  imnn   %  f%^  ft^  I  I 

^    ^n  f  ?     ?^  W^T^    ?^¥  f -^%    ^  (  ^  )    «T^«r    ^    ^    ^T3  ^  ^^TT 

wt^  #  ^]^^  T  ^^^^»ft,  eft  H^  ^  "3^^  Tl%  %  %^^»rfJT  mw  ^t'ft  1 
t^m^t  ^  "^K  f^m  fwt  T^  f  I  fapm  a^i^t  vr^^qf^T,  f^rr  ^^f^,  ^t^m 
5i?tf?T^  ''Tk  =^Fn  t?TTf^  ¥cn?n  t^tt  1 1  ^€t  ^^  T^m  Ttrft  'I  f #  ft 
if?T  »ft  ftf^  'I ;    wtr^  w^  'f^T  ^   "m  ?Tf?T:  ^  Tfir:"  1    ^f^  ^r^Tf^?T 

«3»T     7rT%  ^    ?ff»?T  ^?!3T    ^  ^5^    5T  '^'RT    fft    "aft^    ^T^^TTfcT  ^    flT?T    ftm  'I 

Vr  ^^  qciMt^  ^w  ^*T  ii*n«'i^'f  W  ^<q^  Tt?T  t ;   3%  ^ts!i*awi?: 

sit    ftq  ?IPT?T    t  I      ■^5^*  »ft    ?T^  ^N^    T  f ^T    ?ft  ffHJW    q^f%?i    ^  Jrf?T 


XXVlll 

'?^fe«I    ^  TfcT    f?T^^  i  I      %  m?l:    ^'^i     Ht^t  ^^^  fiTT#    ^ft^  ^'   "^^^ 

^^  f  I    ^^^  ^  €si  "^K  ^si  ^  ^gsr  ^5fT»ir^  f^T^zim  ^Tf^t^T  ^  1    'T^ 
^  =ftif  'ft'TT  "^iK  f^?r  ^  t^  ;   ^ff«fT?T  (^t^f^)  ^HTn,  fJT?T  ^K  f^?n 

^^  w^'n  ^f^^f?T  ^ff ^cft  f  I    =^1?;  ^■^K  'RT  ^,  -^k  it^tc  t^  ^ 

^    ^W  =^TT    Tf^nr  ff    W[TM  t  W,    ^^T  t  ^T?>  ^^^  "ftcn  I  I     ^- 
^^^   %  =^Tft   wrc^  %    fT  ^%    %  f%?f    '^^^'^  %    JTerfTf    Vk    f»Tff^    ti 

?ft^   ^  ^^ii:q   Wcn^fT   ^'g^:^?    ♦H^ltKT   Tf^qr   "^^   %  f%^    ^s    ^Ittti 
(  #^  )    #  ^'Jt    (  qr«n:r  )  wmt  t  t  l     ?€  ^tftq^'rT    ^^  qwf%  ^  ^i^. 

^ni^^  ^3  H^^jft  ^a  ^q^  'iw^  '^Tf  €tft  s^fb[  X^  'j'U^M^  ^  I 


XXIX 


^,   ^T^,   f^m,  ^H  ^Tf^  WT  f^m  ftm  I ;    q^  ^^  ^r  ^  f ^t  4t»ft^ 

^i  ^qr^sf  (  €=5f?T )   r%?n  ft,   :^^  'fftq^?;jnfi^f{'  ^  ^^or?!^^  ft%    % 

^^  "^n^  ^?ff  *r'  %  ^^R  m*ff  ^T  %^fn^^fTf  %  ^^z^  H  =^  Tt«rT 

%%  5i^?T^  t  cTWcT^  ^fftr^ft  Tr%  #  '^frfK  %n,  fWrr  ^httt,  gx^^ 
fT  ^nf^  fki^,  ^^fti^  ^PR  %  =g^  ( •rm )  ^  ^^  'ft  ^  ^n^  ^  1 

'^'^rrf'T  t  vmr^^nm  (  ^^€^f  )  %  ^v^^  *  "^^  w^  %  fsrfjTTT  tft^'- 

^TTsrm^  '?i'r  ^^  ^ift  ffTTTTr  1    ^T?rf  ^rr  ^^  wt  f^^fli^  f    ■^t^ 

WT^  ^'  I  ^%  JT^^H^  'ftsn^  ^i  ^'^'^  *  ^^^«^  if  t ,  f^jg  f^»^tt 
ff  %€t  'qjei  if  ?l¥  ^f?T  ^ft  f^#  %  I  *f?^  'ftaiM  ^I  irrriirT  irrit  * 
Tqr^'    ?isff  if    wt  qiq    WT^  %    ^I'f  f€^    Tfm    t    ftf  ?Tf    ^^<^    ^ft    f  I 


XXX 

?i¥  ^TcT  ^rr^KTTfl;^  %  ^s=t^  «T^t  ^  ^T^^^  (  Tr^'b  )  ^  %#  ft  %  i 

^    T3?SI,  ^"1  ^*nil,  H?r«Ft,    T?T,  l^fT^,     m^T^,     If  *?T  ^    ^    €T^ 

'^OT  ^^w^  ^  f?»T»^  (  g^<n;ff  ?T )  ^m^  t  ''Ttt  m^n  n^^')  ^m^Tt\ 

^[^  ^4i  q^^^f^  ^^  ^*  TTf?TqT^  f^?n  f ^  1 1    f »tt^  f?iTfVt^ 

#^^  '«)q^  ^  ^  ^  '^^^K  #^Hi=f  ^i^-  ^:?5r  ^t  ^gw^  wt%  1 1 

^f?T  t  ^shi^^rmt  t'J^'?^  HIT  T^  ^  'trr  ^  ^^#'  ^€T  ^ff ^?: 

^q%    ^^qrt  ^    ^Wlf?T  WT^  f  I      ^^r^^    W  f^#  ^    t^T  H^I  ^^Q  iff 

^?;<Ti,  ^if%  t^T  ^*  *r#  5^  ^^^  WT  ^rti'ii  ^tt  tq  iff  %  i 
t  "m  ^'^Ti  ^g't^slt  %  fft^r^fff  %  im  ^  f — 

qw  4  ^qr^'ira  Q  ^^^RH  >=  if^f>^i??  «!i  #fT^iT?T  ^o    ^?rf?nT^  u  ^rg- 

i 
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m^^    ft  ^1    I  ?     T^     ^Tl^    ^'   ?Tf    ^TfT  STTcn    t  fw    ^W?T  ^  ^^?n 
i)m    ^  ^IX    <I*l«ll«1^  ^    «JT^   ^HTlf'?  TT'ft  TtcTT  I  I        ?T^f^    ^%    ftfTTTiT, 

fttrcMq^  ^  iff  ^m,    ^itcTTf  'OJr^'f ,    rrfu^  w\    ^     T#t   ten ; 
»n%  1%  f  I     ^^■^    w  T?^  *r"   '%^?n'  ^n*?  fwi    ?^t  %  i      %a?n 

fi  ^TT«u,    ^^  ^  ^    l?^T  %   'TtK  f  1     f€t  ^nrw   %  5T?IfT  %■    f^f^^  ii^nc 
^an^s?!^  =1 1 

gpi^f^^R    ^T^  ^    3Hif%  ^"  ■^m^'C    fl^?I  5RT11^T%  1?ITf?l^  ^1  ^TTT^ 

»nTi  *?■  ^'HTcn^Tf^nj'i  ^  f^^K  iff  %,  TK'g  t^^  ■^  fif^TT-^nr^  iff 

fll1?T  f ,  ^'if^  f)fT?i«J  VSX  W\  ^fl?lT  %  qr?  *f"  ^raiT  "H  f^tTlff  %  I 

■?*i«^i  ^\T^  ^  H^f%  %■    ^  ^fM,   ^  ^WT^,    ?  fiJ^ffT,  3  3}^q^rrr  ^k 
<i  W,  ^  qt^  ^frnu  ?ni?f  f  i    ?i^"  ?if^  q^  ^  wt  -^^  ft  rft  ^^  ^ 

iff  ft  ^^TcH  I 

qrq  %  ^i^TJi  ^"  T5i^  ?^  <tf?T  t  Tf^%  : — 

ll%   ^  Tra^    ■^  ^'q    tfff  t    <Tt  ^^%'  q^*T  wr^  ^  'qq^I  ^,    ^tf^ 
f^lT    ■5SM  %    W  ^^TT'IF    iff  WC    ^qrcft  I      f^?:!  '^WTW   ^T^  |,     ?lf^  '^^If" 

^^qi  ^^^qg  fti  qn  »qmq  fttr  ?ft  "5iq^  ft^T  iff  tfl  iff  i    fft^^  ^fqs?!- 
w^  ;    ^"pf  -siq^friqMi  ftii  ?Twt  ftm  i     H^qqnT  (  ^^?! )  »ft  ^^%* 

??r^?;  I  ^'ifqf  ^?nTt  qnqr  %  q<^  iff  ft^qun  i    qn^,  »?«rq,  fi??fi  ^>: 

^qri  Tf  1  q^  »ft  ^  HT^  (  qrH  )  %■  ftTi  eft  ft^T,  iff  fft  w^]^  qnrir 

fi^,^  ft  mai  I 

*q^    Wnjft  qT    'RT^TTT  f<5l*<    t^l  ^    qmi  iff  ft  ^quH,  ^^^  fl^  ^' 
%Hf    ^  qrsg    ^^3M^    fqiT  iff  f^T^I   frqTrll  =|  I      ?lf^  "3^^   ft  qi^^qqf    flllT 


xx^u 

m%  <ft  ^^5^  (  ^€T )  ^^^  ^^m  f  ^T  »?t  gq  %  g^  f  sn  q^m  I,  m- 

^?UT  ^^  ftt  tft  »ft  Tf  Tfiwt^cT  tD'  'fm  ;   ^'Tf%  ^tm  iff  %  i    ^if^  w 

^"t  ft  ^  ^T^  %  -^K^  ^^,  ^  »ft  ^  T#f  ft  €W<TT,  #lf%  ^T^"T  [wt^ 
^'T  1^  ^  T#t  1^  ]  %  ft^  ^  WM,  WJ7J,  ^^5fTil  ^  ^^  qr  *ft  ^T^ 
^  ^HT^  1  ft^  %  ^^  iff  ftfft  I  ^f^  ijff^  ^  ^'  'TRII  ^*TI^  *?t 
f^^  %JIt  m^,  cfr»ft  ?Tf^  ft^^TWT  5fft  I  fft  ^nft  ilff  ftcTT,  ^%  f^  Wff^^ 
^    ft^  ^^^    ^K  ^    ^T,     ^  ffm  ^    ^tTT  »ft  t  ^K  ^T^  [  ^m  ]  »ft  TfiJT, 

T€%t  tNI  ^pc^t  It  r«RT  ^ra  ^  ^qfri  ^iff  ft  ^^^  %  i 

^T^"  ff  w^  %  m\  WM  -^^  -^n  ftfiT  f  ^^^■^  fff^?^  -^r??!  f  i    w^  f^?i 

m^  ^  ft^  %  ftr^g  ^wmfsTaT?!  ^Rt^if^^ift  TTTfw  ^  ft  ft^  t  ^It 
^^^f^^^  wT^^ra  #^  ^^  flt=gTi#  fT?r  f  I  ^%fn:  rrw^t,  "jr^, 
■^jRrf^  tnq^  »ft  ^^Tirf^^T^T^  ?tt^  Tq  f  ^f^   ^^f^  ^f\Ji^}'^  ^tw 

fPT  ^  t  ^  »ft  ^T^^.l  ^'WfT^Jlft  fifr  ^  ^^qf^fflxi^  Tjff^ 
fTqHJT  ^  fft  ^'<it,    t  BWT?lf^^^  %  WTjft  iTlT  flit  I    ?^  ^m  ^  ^iTT=^TqT 

%  ^y^q  %  ^fT  1 1    %^  %t  ^^,  fljft^,  WT^ig  ^Ix    ?n«i^  =in: 

'ii^^^fiDf^  (  ^^ )  "vtK  'frqMTTX^f^  %  fw^  |q  ^q^jf  ^'  "^Txm^  w^, 

fl  ?ft  ^^  ^ft  m^ir^l  ^  ^q%  ¥^?t  ^*  ^firw  wtt  ^?t^  ^^tq'c  anf^fr 
^  f^^T  ^ft  I 

i€t  aiTfsTT  f»  qfcrqi^sii  ^5^1  ^  T^'^  ^TS  ^k^  %  %%  ^^  ^T  ^ 

ift  gq^si  f^T  1: — 
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f^jft,  fT^tra  ¥i»n^  TT5n^  ^  v\  5nf%  fff  Tf^^  ^^nr  ^^n  ^  "^mf^ 
^  %  Tfwi  ^  »ft  anf^rT  iff  tT^  ;  ^  ffl  ^?¥f  %  I  f#  ^^nr  '^^  ^ 
^jffnf'rT,   BTfT  ^Ti^  ^r^  ^  ^^if%  ^  ^nx^  ft^^  1 1     "^^  ^^  ^it 

ft^  t  ^gtirw  ?^  ^  ^-M  ftm  f  '?fN:  ^::w  '3'^^  TiTi  ft  ff  €t  t,  T€t 

ftf?T  t  =^ft  ^f^  ^  »ft  SHTt^  I 

ft  fT  <j^  irar^  ^  ^n:%  %  ' 

?if t  q?ff  ^TfTCfT  'Sfrq^ft'ft  ^"t  ^^3?i  ft  '^HT  t^n  ^Tf%^  f%  ^i^ff  ^ 
'^f^€T  ^  ^}^\  ^i  ''i^^  ^T^rrT  ?T^^  %  ^sr^r  ft  crrriqg  ?r?wr  1 1  '^ir 
qf t  ^^  ^%  %  %  f^cT^^T  tart^fjT  wt  ^P?l  if  ^'it  ^  ^f^^lT  ^  ft 
^?mt  ?iTi%  %  ;  ^K^  ^¥  "^^  ^?t  wrft  ^jsf  %,  f^T«%  ^^  foiT^  f^^n  ?i¥ 
f^^^  [  oJH'aii'T  ]  ijTT  fff  i%?Tr  'sft  ??^tr  i  fflir  ^^raiT^^T^T^  ^ff wt- 
f^qg-^  ^T5n  ^  ^tTT  <^^id*  ft  wm^  =^Tff  ?r,  f^^%  f%  f^fN  ftf?f 
^  '^pi  %  5:isr  w^  f^  '^^\^^  f^  f^t^K  ^rr^^^  fT^qrr^ft  ft^  ^  ff ^t 

t ;    TfTii  ft  fff,   f^:?!  ^Tqfi  ^#  ^'JT  %'  »fm  THi   irm  1 1     ?^  ^?T  t 
5 
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^i^T3i  %  #w?:  ^'T  (  ^q^  )  qg^  ^^^  q^iw  f%f??c^f*Tsnf^  ^cwjt  ^4 

f ^  f  I      ?^    1%q?T    ^  ^^^    ^f^^    ^'Tf^     «?n^^T?iT^ft    ^R    ^^'ff- 
^raqcTT^T    If^m  ^^    ^  f^%    f  I      ¥?T^  ^^^  ^^1  t^q^  ^¥  WTtT  f^f^ 

%    fft  TT^fKT'fr^    ^  -^l^chMeiifj    -^  ^■^K    f%?n  %  ,      \W^T.    ^jq  ^    ^tft 
^tfrq,    cTSJT  t*^    ^^T^  fw^    ^  ^vri^^T^    ^%^  ^^"^    ^  -1C^    Il^fPT    ^^q 

q^  [  g?f?  ]    %  vftcn;  sft^,    qtcT  ^Tf^    THT    ^l^fTT^M    tTR   ^   ^'^W    ^iT% 

^^  M^-[I  t  ^nq  ^*ft  ^  ^^  Tt  it  ft'ft  I 

*  In  conclusion  let  me  assert  my  conviction  that  Jainism  is  an  original  system, 
quite  distinct  and  independent  from  all  others  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  of  gr^at 
importance  for  the  study  of  philosophical  thought  and  religious  life  in  ancient  India. 

Read  171  the  co?igress  of  the  History  of  Religions 

By  H.  JACOBI. 
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IHTTT    ^l^at?T  fWT,    cr^=?rsT  %    »TTTJ5  f  ;     ^#  f fl^   'ft  I  f^  =?ilTO  tfWT^ 

^  I 

?T^^l?T^qftT3?TT  g  i^^  ft^R^Wf^fn:  «T;  II  ^  II 


( f^in^  )  #5Tw  I 

%  ^T^TW«n  %  ^q^  g^5T  ^^J?^J  c^  W\t  qrq^jf  'I'ff  f«({??T  ^^  ^q^ 
^€t  ^  fftW  ^iqfTrif    ?fejft=^^  ftcTT    f  Wt  f%    ^  «rft  qrq^^T  qi^*?^q  ft 

fr"  ^^3?T  ^t  ^m  ft  >ft^  ?isi  f%m  =?  fsr^ran  W  ??r§  t^i  ^iz  qi^  f  i 

■^K  ?:€tq^T^  i^WK  %  *r4  #^  ^q%  f^^fT  ^Jff'  WT  qiW  *ft»r^  ?:f ^  f  I 
frsn  ^qsft  ^frPTcTT  %  ^5^  tq  qft^Hr  ^?;%  ^RUft  %  %%  fqST  qf«ff'  qn 
^=qJT    qf?:^  f  I        "^Tk  ?T^    qicT    f^fw^T?    f  fqf    w^frqr    qnff'    qJT  ^?ffT  T^ 

#q  %  €T^  %  (fqfTqf  qqf  ^  I'urt  ^^'sn  qfi  qi^n  ^^x  1 1    q^fffqf 

^^n  qqJK  %  vn^l  %  Tl'n  qqnr  q?^  t^^M  ft  qm  q^  f^fST  #  qqf  ^IgT- 
?T?I    f^STT    ^^    ft    Tff    ^^  II     l^sT  qfr    ^g^n  fq'qif?;??    eft  f^TT^i^fcTT   ft  f 

fHTr  ?^%  fqq^ff  f^^[  qri  ffn  €t  ^M  ^  I  srqjrq  ''iTif^nTr  sjt*i 
f«rT    ftm     crq     ft     T^qn     iw     ffm    1 1       f^f ^m     '?rif?ii^ 

fsToTiqHTq    ^    =sTH^^    ^^<vq    'I    ^^    ^*     %^     rf%    %    qTH    ftffT     f  I 

sfq  '^i^i  f{'  ^%  ?T(«i,  flT^r,  ^H,  TTT,  i^q  ^rf^  ^rft  ft%  «Tq  ^t^t 
^^  3i|fT  ^wq  *[■  ?;^  r«i<i*r!idi  ^'^^  1^  ^  qiH  qr?:ciT  1 1  tmx  qw^i 
^*  'jfq^  -^nfiTT^t^  ?€  qi^fqq?  i^  ^  mfTT  Tfl'  ft?ft  i  #i*?tT  iiT'W- 
^i^q  ^  flifr  qft  ft  ^w^i?Tqf  ^(^w^  mf^m  f  i    '^r  *Tg^  ^  ?9  H^m^ 

TcT  ^if%  qiH"  qn:%  qfT  ^qm  ^j^^^^r^qr^t  m^  <t^4  i;^  »i"  i€  «t% 

'qif^  -f  ^T  ^'ft  ^  qqicTT  ntft  qj^ff'  %  ''^iqTTqft  ^"^  qf^%  '^inn^^q  *t" 
^'^  ;  T  fiTTifsf  ^isr  ^%  qfT  ^qT?I  f  I 


t 


xxxvn 


•  H^i  ?r2ng  ^^5T  ^nc^TT  m  ^-^^  ^i  f  i      t  ct^  ^icf  %  "afl^i^-^T^i^^ 
^K  'ft^  I  #w^  *^q  ^  ^ftf^  f^^JrT  =g^^  %  ^th^  f^  flTfifT  Jirar 

^Tq  ^?:%^T^  %  qr^  ^r^  ^    Tf%fT  ^f  =#icn  %  trw  ^q^  ^f =5n*T  vtt^I  'ft 

%  (  ftr^  ^^?i  ^¥  ■^^  f^re  tf  #  ^f^  qifH  %  ?*?  ?r*T<T  aft^  %  ^cT-^  ^t 
''ii^rTT  ^^  ^=f  %  q?nii  %,  ^f^jw  'I'ft  %5^  ^$  ^ji  ^^  ^ra  Tfcn  ^  ) ; 
'^^%  Twv  wf"  %  qf«i  ^  ^m  »ft5H^T7n  %  qr?^  ^qjft  t?"?  ^^i^wt  ^f'  =5Ti'-ri«j- 

VRJ^  ^?f  ^  »ft»T%^MT  f  ;  ?WTT  =WPr  *":^,  q^,  *Tg^,  ^"k  ^-^  &€^ 
^T    JT?1^  ^fT%^Tsn  f     ?IWT  "^  ^^    1^  TlfH  '^  ^  €^  ^q^  ^  <K  Tfl*? 

^T%  f^^tw  fjiq?:  ??■  "5n  f^T3T<Tr  =1 — 1%  ^  f^3Tq^  ^H(i  ^^^^^  fiAwsiT 
ft  ^iqift  ^  wm  %■  ^fn  f  I 

^z  fl^TK  ^^  ^%  T^'^,  ^^,  ^^,  ^°tcf,  ^*p?f,  ^rfK,  ^^T^,  «ift, 
qt^  qfiK  'sf^  ^%  #^i,  <ftwT,  ^T^,  ^^^q^T.  wqrq'jn  ;  ?i  ir^^  ^"^  ^% 

^JHJ,    ^>  ;     qf^  fl^^    ^'O  ^%    ^?,    sfM,    qtfjn,    'fTI,    ^TMT  ;     ^%  ?o 


/ 


y 


/ 
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?jf  ^?;  3]xii  ^^  %■  5f=flf  =ft^  I  ^^  ^  §  %  ^fT  qr^nw  ^  ^f  ^q 
TtfTT  I,  i;€  f  ^o  ^"  ^t  3  I'll  Ttn  f  ^^^  't^  q^,  T^  q^,  ^^  q^ 
^K  ^  "^K  ^%  ^cT,  %»>?,  ^I^M,  f^^  ■  f^^  ^  W.  «1lf«T«?t  Tt^ 
t  I 

^jg  ■^  fWrq  'T  f?M  ^^'  ^t  qrlT,  W^#t — 

^  ^^ — ■q^t    Wf  W^q    f3TS1%    f^WTT    ^=?^    ^"     'ft    ^*K    t    fw^    ^'ST 

8  ^^^ — ^  5T^  ^(gq  wt  ?Tsr%  ^"  eft  si  ^W  qrig  ^rm  *n^  ^ 
^T^  »n^»?  qi'  31^  3if,  ?T>  II 

1  ^^ — 1%  3T^  ^i^  aft  ?fr%  ^^  f  f%  ^q%  ^?i%^  'n^'R  w^^  m 
srff  ^T%"  ^#  W  ^'uq — ^Ts — 5€  ^^  ^  =?^  ^TT^  q^  W  wjt^  wft 
f   xizK  (Ether)  vfxj   f  q^  ^  ^iv?  iTOKt  ^T(?n  %  m^  ^TTf^  %  ^a^  '^fT^I 

^q  %  f^'TT  H^'u  f^  ^  ^K  H^'rat  %  TflST  ^T?r  ^^^  ^f tjrt  fttTT  ^ 

^^fTH^    Tlcn    %    #t    «I%    fq    qf^^  ^  |rg^    ^gj  H       n(]^Tai      ^sq — WT 

^M  5^  %  ^^c^  %  gpTfT  ^  ^^q  ^rf\    %  3?n^  ^^^  ^'  ^itft  % — ?^ 

^«^  ?5g  fi  "^l^  »ft  TFT  ^^  ^"  sgT^T  %"  li 


i'l 


^1 
i 


/ 


XXXIX 


-¥»TTT    €T^    % — ?If    5T5   fi?!?;      ^^^    'ftJT'l    =^^^     ^TT^T  %    fT^  ?^    €Ni  ^' 

^^    f  en?    ^  ^    WJT'5'T    ^^ft'cT  TtfTT    t  '^^    ^"    ¥«  tfi^  t^  ^  HfifH 
q^  t  ^K  5IW  =?(^*r   -^a?!  %   ^^  t    rT?  '?r^vr   i?f^  t^  ^  ^Tfrf^  ^^ 

■^tvt  '?ii<m  fr  €T^  f^q?  gfitft  %  ?^  ^  ^^  ir^H  f  i     fwf^cT  Tt  f^  «ra 

^iW    cT^  ^»TfT1    q%TT — ^f^^    ^    '^ifV^    %f?T    ao    ^Tt^^fTft    ^TTT  (  ^fcT 

^  qf<ft  % — ^ratfT  ^'^  oT-^  ^%  "H^^  q^Tff  ^  ^3  ^  w^fTT  ft  '^rjstt  ^nr 
1^??nr%  W  ^T  ifi^  ?i^  -arm  »fr^  Hin  t  i    ^R^fr  ^^  t\^  t^ff  f — 

fTTt  %  ^Icft  t  ^l^t  ^SKW^  ^2jt^,  ^^T  ^R^  ^'It^  'TI^  %t  f¥%  Tff 
cmi    ?Tf^  HfrTT    ^V  eft  ^«    *[m  *f"  »T*TT  ^V  ^^jvr  ^'  *T=ft  II    Wt  ^?f^q"  ^'JTT 

%  ^m  f^qft  ft  t  ^*'^  ^^'TT  qi^  Ht^r  ^r^  ^i??n  t  w^  ^  ^^i<t  ^ix^ 

f\^  *f"  5!!^  %  ^?T  *rq?  *f"  '^^^  ft— ?Tf^  "^  ^'  tw?  ft  ^?I  ^  5T^ 
#cT^  ^^fT  ^^^  ^  ^'  '^f'^^  ^  "^fm^  TT  ^ncTT  %  ^R  ^^  fW?  ^'^WT 
^^  g^^'fTSl    ^    f^^fM  f^?n  cTt  ^'fTST    *i»mm  i  ftq  %■  qf"=^^  aft  ^'l??  ft 

grTcTT  %  I    ?€t  fTCf"  ^wrft  '^ii'^n  %  ^^^^^  mm  rir:  %  ^   ^n  ^'   7[^ 


xl 

?iiT^=^  ^n?T  ftif  WK  w^  "^^^  €   ^STT  f%g  m^  w^  ^^t  »ft^  ^'  m^ 

=gT^  ti 

^  I      '55iT^    ^  ^jff    ^I  4^5T    -sit  %    TT*T  t^    'i;'?    Vrift    %    TtfTT    %— f ^ 

wjT^  ^irr%  T¥^  f  ^w  f^  ^'  1^  ^K  f«^  fftr  i  fw  ^it'^'tt  f%%  ?^ 

^rr5TT  ^  wt  %"«T  %  I     HTir   ^o'f^^f — t^,   cr=g^,   ^?i,  ^ig,  srnfl^T^. 
5  ^sf^psT  JTfT^fT — f^^]  ^^  ^  %^  grtt  ^^  ^m  ^ff  ^'?«n  ^^*it — 

1  qf^JJ^f    SJTJT  ?T¥TWcT — W^,    >*^<f^,    ?rf^,    wt,     g^,    ^w,  qm  '^nf^  ^4 

Ht  wt  if  ^  #  T^r[^  "^f^^r^ft  1 1  q^*Tf '«  ^*i^r  ^^«n  ^  «nT  ^n;^  t 


■^^  W^  ^q^  qi€  5T^  ^TIT'T  I 

^  i:Q7T??fflf?f — "^^  ^T^  ^jf'T  ^iJf  tT3  ^nc  '^^^  jtt  TTfin— 

I   T^    ^  TTt'     U  "^K?    ^'ft'rq  t    =q^fr  U    wf?mi  ^^  %  ll    '^    qftTRT  ^ 
«»n?I    ^R  ^M  ^"^    "^^T  ^T  ^^^  'ft,  ^fT  sq^^r  (  ^^T — ■5T'*n  ^T  ^it'ff  »t? 


tsf?il    r^??^  fai^T  j    ^T  sinft  ^ft  qx:  rir^ft  KH'T  ??TaT  3sr?q?T  fsr^r?;  i] ;  ^T^, 

iTf?^,   ^  »i^  1  Taim  ft ;    aft  qi^if^  ^fw^  ^^  ^tVi  «  «r't  f  sr^  ^^rr, 

^Si^T  f?T^  ^  *^[ft  ^  ft  ;   ^11°^  ^T  ^T  q^ffT  ft  (  ^?si  g^R?  fl  ^»TT   qj^,   ^ 

51^  (^  q^CfT^  f^'n  ^^  ^m  ?  «^t  %,  ^t^  ^?t  ^g  ^rqg  tfsr  ^'5t)j  ^  f^«i 

?    WfT??rfTm— ■^  q^^    ^'nsifT  w"^    ffm    rj^r^    qMT    ^T  'qj'    H^TSftHf    ^ 

^  fw  ^^s(tT — <?^  ^^  (fiT^^  *rr€  ^i>*?if?  ft=r  ^ )  ^  ff 'itt  ^  fr^r? 

^  T^  ^'im  t  ;    ^TT^if'?  ^'   q»?i^  ^"^  ^er  i  ^'1  '^  ^  ^  gifT  ft«n 

%  ^^^"^  ^'^r  «Tft  H^i  t  fTVt  ^gi'f^fi  f:  ^'^  wf^  f^"^  ^fi  ^ititw  ^Trn  %  i 

?  ^^<(»nwfT— f^fT  ffT?T  f?i?  qr^  ?Ta  qjf  5}  ^t  &*?''  ^r^  fT%  I 

3  v^'^aj   "^w^r^ — qi^  ^  »rft  wt  'B^qi^Ti^Tu   «j^^TT  ^^  €^  t  -a^^"" 

6 


i 


xlii 
^  mia^  «^>[  ^<5^?T — ^qfl   ?^?c(  ^t  q[3i«T  ^V  fiTg  tj^^  gft  r^^riTg' 

^€T  R^TII  ^tf^  ^fS^  ^  'W'j^T'C  ^pnTI  ^  f^'^rT  t — 

'^ig'aR  ^^T    «T  ^ST«FT  ^«  fcTIf^el  %  qHI^  %  W^<TT    ^    fifJT??    ^WfT^    rf^! 

a   «l*ll*i*— ^q%    qfrilTfl    ^.^IfJIT   %     '^'^q    -siqin    fsT^T    ^fJH  % 
^%  ft  qm:,  ^'T^-  '^K'^-ZIT^fpiT    ^a    ^1   €»T5ff    ^     ^^'mr     q^    € 

ijtitfT  wtsTT  TT»rfi  ^'T'Ti  «ra^T  q^wir  T^'th  ^ttf  fr^i  ^*r  f^T  ?r  '?ip:'w 

^R,  ^^,  t^«,  ^t^r  '^^  "^if^  ^  ^s^^^T  ^  ^H  ^T5f  ffT^  qfTTII    %     3g 
^"<Jf  ^^  q%fT)  ^HTH  I       XVI  -ffr^  ^   XZ  ^TT^  f»Ty?T  ^TT  UJTTII  f%^  ^TTfTI  %  I 

sn^^F^  ^H  ^T*  fqiT  ^iq  T^sn  I      f^^T,  Vr^\j,  ^Wq.  'HT'^TT    ?T^    ^IT    ?r 
Wt  T^  fl   ?li^fl«  f — 
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